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PREFATORY  NOTE 

Ik  concluding  the  présent  édition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne^s  works,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  re- 
print  of  the  Hydriotaphiaj  from  the  first  édition  of 
1668.  The  copy  collated  was  the  one  preserved  in 
the  libraiy  of  Trinity  Collège,  Cambridge.  In  this,  in 
addition  to  the  corrections  made  at  the  time  of  publi- 
cation on  the  printed  label  attached,  there  are  a  few 
others  made  by  a  contemporary  hand,  which  deserve 
considération.  Among  thèse  is  the  excision  of  a 
sentence  hitherto  preserved  in  the  text,  and  now 
relegated  to  the  margin  (p.  806).  If  further  sanction 
were  needed  for  the  change  indicated,  it  may  be 
gathered  from  the  inscription  on  the  title-page,  *£x 
doDo  Auctoris/  The  text  of  the  Christian  MoraU  of 
1716  has  been  collated  with  the  copy  in  the  same 
library. 

For  the  account  of  Birds  and  Fishes  found  in  Norfolk 
(pp.  618-589X  Professor  Alfred  Newton  generously 
placed  bis  annotated  copy  at  the  disposai  of  the  editor. 
As  those  actual  pages  were  in  the  press,  Professor 
Newton  pasaed  away,  and  Death  bas  deprived  us  of 
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vi  PREFATORY  NOTE 

the  pleasure  of  placing  this  volume  in  his  hands.  In 
this  édition  Professor  Newton^s  readings  hâve  been  in 
the  main  followed,  with  the  additional  help  of  the 
valuable  recension,  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  South- 
well  of  Norwich,  in  1902,  to  which  every  serions 
student  of  this  treatise  must  always  refer. 

For  further  assistance  in  questions  of  identification, 
I  am  again  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Aldis 
Wright;  and  for  one  correction  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne'^s  Latin  treatises  and  his  corre- 

spondence  are  not  included  in  thèse  volumes.     It  was 

the  détermination  of  the  original  publisher  of  this 

édition  that  they  should   be    omitted;   and  indeed 

they  do  not  fonn   the  most  characteristic  part  of 

Sir  Thomas  Browne^s  work.     His  érudition,  and  the 

resources  from  which  he  drew,  his  amazing  industry, 

his  marvellous  diction,  and  natuial  piety — ail  thèse 

are  apparent  to  the  gênerai  reader  of  his  English  text  ; 

and  it  is  to  such  that  the   présent  édition  of  Sir 

Thomas  Browne^s  works,  as  they  originally  appeared, 

will  primarily  appeaL 

C.  S, 

leth  Jtme  1907. 
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THE   SEVENTH   BOOK 

Conceming  many  Historical  Tenents  gene- 

raUy  received,  and  some  deduced  from 

the  hîstory  of  holy  Scripture. 

CHAPTER  I 
Of  the  Forbiddcn  Fruit. 

THAT  tbe  Forbidden  fruit  of  Panuliie  was  an   cHAP. 
Apple,  il  Gommonly  belieTed,  confirmed  by        j 
Tradition,  perpetuated  by  Writings,  Venes, 
Pictures;  and  some  bave  been  80  bad  ProêodianSf  as 
from  thence  to  dérive  the  Latine  word  nudum,  because 
ihat  fruit  was  the  fint  occasion  of  evil  ;  wberein  not-  o^micm,  «r 
withstanding  déterminations  are  presumptuous,  <^dT!!^^j^ 
many  I  perceive  are  of  another  belief.     For  some  hAve/ruitnms. 
conceived  it  a  Vine  ;  in  the  mystery  of  whose  fruit  lay 
the  expiation  of  tbe  transgression  :  Gorophu  Becanui 
reviving  the  conceit  of  Barcephoi^  peremptorily  oon* 
cludetb  it  to  be  the  Indictn  Fig*tree  ;  and  by  a  witty 
Allegory  kbours  to  confirm  tbe  same.    Again,  some 
fruits  pass  under  tbe  name  of  Adams  apples,  wbich  in 
oommon  acception  admit  not  tbat  appellation;  tbe 
one  described  by  Mathiotui  under  tbe  name  of  Pomum 
Adami,  a  very  fiûr  fruit,  and  not  unlike  a  Citron,  but 
▼OL.  m.  A 
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2  PSEUDODOXIA 

CHAP.  somewhat  rougher,  chopt  and  cFUiied,  vulgarly  con- 
I  ceived  the  marks  of  Adamê  teeth,  Another,  the  fruit 
of  that  plant  which  Strapkm  tenneth  JfiMO,  but  the 
Eastem  Christians  commonly  the  Apples  of  Paradise  ; 
not  resembling  an  apple  in  figure,  and  in  taste  a  Melon 
or  Cowcomber.  Which  fruits  although  they  hâve 
received  appellations  suitable  unto  the  tradition,  yet 
can  we  not  from  thence  infer  they  were  this  fruit  in 
question:  No  more  then  Arbor  viiœ^  so  commonly 
called,  to  obtain  its  name  from  the  tree  of  life  in 
Paradise,  or  Arbor  Judœ^  to  be  the  same  which  supplied 
the  gibbet  unto  Juâaa. 

Again,  There  is  no  détermination  in  the  Text; 
wherein  is  only  particulared  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  unto  the  eye,  in  which 
regards  many  excell  the  Apple;  and  therefore  leamed 
men  do  wisely  conceive  it  inexplicable  ;  and  PhUo  puts 
détermination  unto  despair,  when  he  alBrmeth  the 
same  kind  of  fruit  was  never  produœd  sinoe.  Siu^ly 
were  it  not  requisite  to  hâve  been  concealed,  it  had 
not  passed  unspedfied;  nor  the  tree  revealed  which 
concealed  their  nakedness,  and  that  concealed  which 
revealed  it  ;  for  in  the  same  chapter  mention  is  made 
of  fig-leaves.  And  the  like  particulars,  although 
they  seem  uncircumstantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  holy 
Scripture;  so  is  it  specified  that  Elias  sat  under  a 
Juniper  tree,  Abaotom  hanged  by  an  Oak,  and  Zacheuê 
got  up  into  a  Sycomore. 

And  although  to  condemn  such  Indéterminables  unto 

him  that  demanded  on  what  hand  Vemu  was  wounded, 

the  Philosopher  thought  it  a  sufficient  resolution  to 

jaoobt        re-inquire  upon  what  leg  King  Philip  halted  ;  and  the 

^^^^  Jew»  not  undoubtedly  resolved  of  the  Sciatica-side  of 

3ii  3«*        Jacob^  do  cautelously  in  their  diet  abstain  from  the 
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nnewB  of  both:  yet  are  there  many  nice  partieulan  CHAP. 
which  may  be  authentically  determined.    That  Peter       I 
cat  off  the  right  ear  of  Malchuty  is  beyond  ail  doubt. 
That  our  Saviour  eat  the  PaaaoTer  in  an  upper  room, 
we  may  detennine  from  the  Text.     And  some  we  may 
concède  which  the  Scriptnre  plainly  defines  not.    That 
the  Dyal  of  Ahax  was  plaoed  upon  the  West  side  of 
the  Temple,  we  will  not  deny,  or  contradict  the  descrip- 
tion of  Adriconnuê.    That  Abrahams  servant  put  his 
hand  mider  his  right  thigh,  we  shall  not  question  ;  and 
that  the  Thief  on  the  right  hand  was  saved,  and  the 
otb»  on  the  left  reprobated,  to  make  good  the  Method 
of  the  last  judicial  dismission,  we  are  ready  to  admit.  p« 
But  surely  in  vain  we  enquire  of  what  wood  was  Moses  *^ 
rod,  or  the  tree  that  sweetned  the  waters.    Or  though  oUvanîin 
tradition  or  humane  History  might  afPord  some  light,  ^"^^  ^^ 
whetber  the  Crown  of  thoms  was  made  of  Paliurus  ; 


Whether  the  cross  of  Christ  were  made  of  those  four  P**^'' 


inc 

woods  in  the  Distick  of  DuroTUes^  or  only  of  Oak,  "soom. 
according  unto  Lipsiue  and  GoropkiSf  we  labour  not  to 
détermine.  For  though  hereof  prudent  Symbols  and 
pious  Allégories  be  made  by  wiser  Conceivers;  yet 
common  heads  will  Aie  unto  superstitions  applications, 
and  hardly  avoid  miraculous  or  magical  expectations. 

Now  the  ground  or  reason  that  occasioned  this  ex- 
pression by  an  Apple,  might  be  the  community  of  this 
6uit,  and  which  is  often  taken  for  any  other.  So  the 
Goddess  of  Gardens  is  termed  Pomona  ;  so  the  Proverb 
expresseth  it  to  give  Apples  unto  Alcmouê;  so  the 
fruit  which  Paris  decided  was  called  an  Apple;  so  in 
the  garden  of  Hesperides  (which  many  conceive  a  fiction 
drawn  from  Paradise)  we  read  of  golden  Apples  guarded 
by  the  Dragon.  And  to  speak  strictly  in  this  appella- 
tion, they  placed  it  more  safely  then  any  other  ;  for 
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4  PSEUDODOXIA 

beside  the  great  yariety  of  Apples,  tbe  word  in  Greek 
comprehendeth  Orenges,  Lemmons,  Citrons,  Quinces  ; 
and  as  RuétHua  defineth,  such  firuits  as  bave  no  stone 
within,  and  a  soft  oovering  without;  ezcepting  the 
Pomegranate.  And  will  extend  much  farther  in  the 
acception  of  Spigdkuj  who  comprehendeth  ail  round 
fruits  under  the  name  of  apples,  not  excluding  Nuts 
and  Plumbs. 

It  hath  been  promoted  in  some  constructions  from  a 
passage  in  the  Catitide^  as  it  runs  in  tbe  vulgar  trans- 
lation, Sub  arbore  malo  susciiavi  te.  Un  corrupta  est  mater 
t%ta,  ibi  violaia  est  genetrix  tua  ;  Whicb  words  notwitb- 
standing  parabolically  intended,  admit  no  literal  infer- 
ence,  and  are  of  little  force  in  our  translation,  I  raised 
thee  under  an  Apple-tree,  there  tby  mother  brought 
thee  forth,  there  she  brought  thee  forth  that  bare  thee. 
So  when  from  a  basket  of  summer  fruits  or  apples,  as 
tbe  vulgar  rendreth  them,  God  by  Amoa  foretold  the 
destruction  of  bis  people,  we  cannot  say  they  had 
any  référence  unto  the  fruit  of  Paradise,  whicb  was 
the  destruction  of  man  ;  but  thereby  was  dedared 
the  propinquity  of  their  désolation,  and  that  their 
tranquility  was  of  no  longer  duration  then  those 
horary  or  soon  decaying  fruits  of  Summer.  Nor 
when  it  is  said  in  the  same  translation,  Poma  desiderH 
animœ  tuœ  diacesâerunt  à  te^  the  apples  that  tby  soûl 
iusted  after  are  departed  from  thee,  is  there  any  allu- 
sion therein  unto  the  fruit  of  Paradise.  But  thereby 
is  threatned  unto  Babylony  that  the  pleasures  and 
delights  of  their  Palate  should  forsake  them.  And 
we  read  in  PieriuSy  that  an  Apple  was  the  Hieroglyphick 
of  Love,  and  that  the  Statua  of  Venus  was  made  with 
one  in  her  hand.  So  the  little  Cupids  in  the  figures 
of  Philoêtraiuê  do  play  with  apples  in  a  garden  ;  and 
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there  want  not  some  who  hâve  symbolized  the  Apple   CHAP. 
of  Paradise  unto  such  constructions.  I 

Sinoe  therefore  after  this  fruit,  curiosity  fruitlesly 
enquireth,  and  confidence  blindly  determineth,  we  sball 
suroease  our  Inquisition  ;  rather  troubled  that  it  was 
tasted,  then  troubling  our  selves  in  its  décision  ;  this 
only  we  observe,  when  things  are  left  uncertain,  men 
wili  assure  them  by  détermination.  Which  is  not  only 
verified  conceming  the  fruit,  but  the  Serpent  that  per- 
awaded;  many  defining  the  kind  or  species  thereof. 
So  Bonavenktre  and  ComeHor  affirm  it  was  a  Dragon,  opmm^ 
Eugubimu  a  Basilisk,  Delrio  a  Viper,  and  others  a^')'^^^^ 
common  snake.  Wherein  men  still  continue  the  de-  «^i  «^ 
lusion  of  the  Serpent,  who  having  deceived  Eve  in  the 
main,  sets  her  posterity  on  work  to  mistake  in  the 
circumstance,  and  endeavours  to  propagate  errors  at 
any  hand.  And  those  he  surely  most  desireth  which 
concem  either  6od  or  himself  ;  for  they  dishonour  Grod 
who  is  absolute  truth  and  goodness  ;  but  for  himself, 
who  is  extreamly  evil,  and  the  worst  we  can  conceive, 
by  aberration  of  conceit  they  may  extenuate  his  de- 
pravity,  and  ascribe  some  goodness  unto  him. 


CHAPTER    II 
That  a  Man  hath  one  Rib  less  then  a  Woman, 

THAT  a  Man  hath  one  Rib  less  then  a  Woman, 
is  a  common  conceit  derived  from  the  History 
of  Genem,  wherein  it  stands  delivered,  that 
£ve  was  framed  out  of  a  Rib  of  Jdam  ;  whence  'tis  con- 
cluded  the  sex  of  man  still  wants  that  rib  our  Father 
lost  in  Eve.    And  this  is  not  only  passant  with  the 
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CHAP.  many,  but  was  urged  against  CokunbuB  in  an  Anatomy 
II  of  hif  at  Pisaj  where  having  prepared  the  Sceleton  of 
a  woman  that  chanoed  to  hare  thirteen  ribs  on  one 
ftide,  there  arose  a  party  that  cried  him  down,  and 
even  unto  oaths  affirmed,  this  was  the  rib  wharem  a 
woman  ezoeeded.  Were  this  tnie,  it  would  ocalarly 
silence  that  dispute  out  of  which  side  Eve  was  framed  ; 
it  would  détermine  the  opinion  of  Oleatter^  that  she 
was  made  out  of  the  ribs  of  botb  sides,  or  such  as 
from  the  expression  of  the  Text  maintain  there  was  a 

OsexoMibos  plurality  of  ribs  required  ;  and  might  indeed  deciy  the 

"'^  parabolical  exposition  of  Origen^  Gffeian^  and  such 

as  fearing  to  concède  a  monstrosity,  or  mutilate  the 
integrity  of  Adam^  preventively  conceive  the  création 
of  thirteen  ribs. 

atmv  mmny       But  this  will  uot  cousist  with  reason  or  inspection. 

Iwli^Ti  ^^^  ^^  ^^  survey  the  Sceleton  of  both  sexes»  and  therein 
the  compage  of  bones,  we  shall  readily  discover  that 
men  and  women  bave  four  and  twenty  ribs,  that  is, 
twelve  on  each  side,  seven  greater  annexed  unto  the 
Stemon,  and  five  lesser  which  opme  short  thereof. 
Wherein  if  it  sometimes  happen  that  either  sex  ex- 
ceed,  the  conformation  is  irregular,  deflecting  from  the 
common  rate  or  number,  and  no  more  inferrible  upon 
mankind,  then  the  monstrosity  of  the  son  of  Rapha^ 
or  the  vitious  excess  in  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes. 
"And  although  some  différence  there  be  in  figure  and 
the  female  as  inominaium  be  somewhat  more  pro- 
tubérant, to  make  a  fairer  cavity  for  the  Infant  ;  the 
coccyx  sometime  more  reflected  to  give  the  easier  de- 
livery,  and  the  ribs  themselves  seem  a  little  flatter, 
yet  are  they  equal  in  number.  And  theiefore  while 
AristoUe  doubteth  the  relations  made  of  Nations,  which 
had  but  seven  ribs  on  a  side,  and  yet  deliveretii,  that 
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men  hare  generally  no  more  than  eight;  as  he  re-   QHAP. 
jecteth  their  histoiy»  ao  can  we  not  aocept  of  his    ,  Il 
Anatomy.  v-J 

Again,  Although  we  oonoede  there  wanted  one  rib 
in  the  Sodeion  of  Adam^  yet  were  it  répugnant  unto 
reason  and  common  observation  that  his  posterity 
shoold  want  the  same.  For  we  observe  that  mutila- 
tions are  not  transmitted  from  father  unto  son  ;  the 
Uind  begetting  such  as  can  see,  men  with  one  eye 
children  with  two,  and  cripples  mutilate  in  their  own 
peraons  do  come  out  perfeet  in  their  générations.  For 
the  seed  conveyeth  with  it  not  only  the  extract  and 
sin^e  Idea  of  every  part,  whereby  it  transmits  their 
perfections  or  infirmities  ;  but  double  and  over  again  ; 
whereby  sometimes  it  multipliciously  delineates  the 
same,  as  in  Twins,  in  mixed  and  numerous  genera- 
tiona  Parts  of  the  seed  do  seem  to  contain  the  Idea 
and  power  of  the  whole  ;  so  parents  deprived  of  hands, 
heget  manual  issues,  and  the  defect  of  those  parts  is 
supplied  by  the  Idea  of  others.  So  in  one  grain  of 
corn  appearing  similary  and  insufBcient  for  a  plural 
germination,  there  lyeth  dormant  the  virtuality  of 
masy  other;  and  from  thence  sometimes  proceed 
above  an  hundred  ears.  And  thus  may  be  made 
eut  the  cause  of  multiparous  productions;  for  though 
the  séminal  materials  disperse  and  separate  in  the 
matrix,  the  formative  operator  will  not  delineate  a 
part,  but  endeavour  the  formation  of  the  whole  ;  effect- 
ing  the  same  as  far  as  the  matter  will  permit,  and 
from  dividing  materials  attempt  entire  formations. 
And  therefore,  though  wondrous  strange,  it  may  not 
be  impossible  what  is  confirmed  at  Lausdun  conceming 
fhe  Countess  of  HoOandj  nor  what  Aïbertuê  reports  of 
the  birth  of  an  hundred  and  fifty.    And  if  we  eonsider 
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CHAP.  the  magnalities  of  génération  in  some  things,  we  shall 
II  not  controvert  its  possibilitieB  in  otbere  :  nor  easily 
question  that  great  work,  whose  wondera  aie  only 
second  unto  those  of  the  Création,  and  a  doee  appré- 
hension of  the  one,  might  perhaps  afford  a  glimmering 
light,  and  crepusculous  glanoe  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER    III 
Of  Methuselah. 

WHAT  hath  been  every  where  opinioned  by 
ail  men,  and  in  ail  times,  is  more  then 
paradoxical  to  dispute;  and  so  that 
Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  ail  the  posterity 
of  Adatriy  we  quietly  believe  :  but  that  he  must  needs 
be  BOy  is  perhaps  below  paralogy  to  deny.  For  hereof 
there  is  no  détermination  from  the  Text  ;  wherein  it 
is  only  particulared  he  was  the  longest  Liver  of  ail  the 
Patriarchs  whose  âge  is  there  expressed  ;  but  that  he 
out-lived  ail  others,  we  cannot  well  condude.  For  of 
those  nine  whose  death  ii  mentioned  before  the  flood, 
the  Text  ezpresseth  that  Enoch  was  the  shortest  Liver  ; 
who  saw  butthree  hundrêd  sixty-five  years.  But  to 
aiSrm  from  hence,  none  of  the  rest,  whose  âge  is  not 
éxpressedy  did  die  before  that  time,  is  surely  an  illation 
whereto  we  cannot  assent. 

Again,  Many  persons  there  were  in  those  days  of 
longevity,  of  whose  âge  notwithstanding  there  is  no 
account  in  Scripture  ;  as  of  the  race  of  Camy  the  wives 
of  the  nine  Patriarchs,  with  ail  the  sons  and  daughters 
that  every  one  begat  :  whereof  perhaps  some  persons 
might  out-live  Meihuselah  ;  the  Text  intending  only  the 
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masculine  lise  of  Seik^  conduceable  unto  the  Genealogy  CHAP. 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  aatedihivian  Chronology.  And  III 
tberefore  we  must  not  oontract  the  lives  of  thoM  which 
are  left  in  âlenoe  bj  Mimes;  far  neither  is  the  âge  of 
Jtbel  expresfled  in  the  Scripture,  yet  is  he  ooneeived  far 
elder  then  commonly  opinioned  ;  and  if  we  allow  the 
eonduaion  of  bis  Epitaph  as  made  bj  Adam^  and  so 
set  down  bj  SaUan^  PosuU  mœrem  paiery  cui  à  JiUo 
jugtius  poêûum  foret,  Atmo  ab  crtu  rerum  180.  Jb 
AbeU  nato  129,  we  fhall  not  need  to  doubt  Which 
notwithstanding  Q^etan  and  others  confinn,  nor  is  it 
improbable,  if  we  conceive  that  Abel  was  born  in  the 
second  year  of  Adam,  and  Seth  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Abel:  for  so  it  bebg  said,  that  Adam  was  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when  he  begat  Seth, 
Abel  must  perish  the  year  before,  which  was  one 
hundred  twenty  ni  ne. 

And  if  the  account  of  Cain  extend  unto  the  Déluge, 
it  may  not  be  improbable  that  some  theieof  exceeded 
any  of  Seth.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  in  life,  riches,  power 
and  temporal  blessings,  they  might  surpass  them  in  this 
world,  whose  lires  related  unto  the  nezt.  For  so  when 
the  seed  of  Jacob  was  under  affliction  and  captivity, 
that  of  Imnael  and  Etau  flourished  and  grew  mighty, 
there  proceeding  from  the  one  twelve  Princes,  from  the 
other  no  less  then .  fourteen  Dukes  and  eig^t  Kings. 
And  whereas  the  âge  of  Cain  and  his  posterity  is  not 
delivered  in  the  Text,  some  do  salve  it  from  the  secret 
metbod  of  Scripture,  which  sometimes  whoUy  omits, 
bat  seldom  or  never  delivers  the  entire  duration  of 
wicked  and  fSuthless  persons,  as  is  observable  in  the 
history  of  Eboma,  and  the  Kings  of  leraàl  and  Judah. 
And  tiierefore  when  mention  is  made  that  lemael  lived 
187  years,  some  ooneeive  he  adhered  unto  the  faith  of 
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CHAP.    Abraham;  for  so  did  others  who  were  not  descended 
III       from  Jacob;  for  Job  is  thought  to  be  an  Idumea?^  and 
Job  OMtfA/  of  the  seed  of  Eaau. 

%ik!^^^  Lastly  (although  wc  rely  not  thereon)  we  will  not 
«^Eiaa.  omit  that  conoeit  urged  by  leamed  men,  that  Adam 
was  elder  then  Methuidàk  ;  inatmuch  as  he  was  created 
in  the  perfect  âge  of  man,  which  was  in  those  days  50 
or  60  years,  for  about  that  time  we  read  that  they 
begat  children  ;  so  that  if  unto  980  we  add  60  years, 
he  will  exoeed  MeHwudah.  And  therefore  if  not  in 
length  of  days,  at  least  in  old  âge  he  surpassed  others  ; 
he  was  older  then  ail,  wftd  was  never  so  young  as  any. 
For  though  he  knew  old  âge,  he  was  never  acquainted 
with  puberty,  youth  or  Infancy;  and  so  in  a  strict 
account  he  begat  children  at  one  year  old.  And  if 
the  usual  compute  will  hold,  that  men  are  of  the  same 
âge  which  are  bom  within  compass  of  the  same  year, 
Eve  was  as  old  as  her  husband  and  parent  Adam^  and 
Coin  their  son  coetaneous  unto  both. 

Now  that  conception,  that  no  man  did  ever  attain 
unto  a  thousand  years,  because  none  should  ever  be 
one  day  old  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  unto  whom 
according  to  that  of  David^  A  thousand  years  are  but 
one  day,  doth  not  advantage  Methutelah.  And  being 
deduced  from  a  popular  expression,  which  will  not 
stand  a  Metaphykcai  and  strict  examination,  is  not 
of  force  to  divert  a  serious  enquirer.  For  unto  God 
a  thousand  years  are  no  more  then  one  moment,  and 
in  his  sight  Methuselah  lired  no  nearer  one  dây  then 
Abel^  for  ail  parts  of  time  are  alike  unto  him,  unto 
whom  none  are  referrible  ;  and  ail  things  présent,  unto 
whom  nothing  is  past  or  to  come.  And  therefore, 
although  we  be  measured  by  the  Zone  of  time,  and 
the  flowing  and  continued  instants  thereof,  do  weaTe 
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at  last  a  line  and  drcle  about  the  cldest  :  yet  can  we   CHAP. 
not  thus  commeiiBurate  the  sphère  of  TVUtnegishtê  ;  or       III 
mm  up  the  uiiBuocesnTe  and  stable  duration  of  6od. 


CHAPTER    IV 
That  there  was  no  Rain-bow  before  the  Flood. 

THAT  there  shall  no  Rain-bow  appear  forty 
yean  before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  pieceding  drought  unto  that  great  flame 
shall  exbaust  the  materials  of  this  Meteor,  was  an 
assertion  grounded  upon  no  solid  reason:  but  that 
there  was  not  any  in  sixteen  hundred  years,  that  is, 
before  the  flood,  seems  deduceable  from  holy  Scripture, 
Gen.  9.  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  it  shall 
be  for  a  token  of  a  Covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth.  From  whence  notwithstanding  we  canoot  con- 
clude  the  nonexistenœ  of  the  Rain-bow  ;  nor  is  that 
Chronology  naturally  established,  which  computeth  the 
•ntiquity  of  effects  arising  from  physical  and  setled 
causes,  by  additionall  impositions  from  voluntary 
determinators.  Now  by  the  decree  of  reason  aad 
Philosophy,  the  Rain-bow  hath  its  ground  in  Nature, 
as  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  falling  upon  a  ronde 
and  opposite  cloud  :  whereof  some  reflected,  others  re- 
fracted,  beget  that  semi-circular  variety  we  generally 
call  the  Rain-bow  ;  which  must  succeed  upon  concur- 
rence of  causes  and  subjects  aptly  predisposed.  And 
therefore,  to  conoeiYe  there  was  no  Rain-bow  before, 
because  Grod  chose  this  out  as  a  token  of  the  Covenant, 
is  to  oondude  the  existence  of  things  from  their 
signalitiet,  or  of  what  is  objected  unto  the  sensé,  a 
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CHAP. 
IV 


i*  «  Rain- 
àewû/tkê 


coexistence  with  that  which  is  intemally  presented  unto 
tbe  understanding.  With  equall  reason  we  may  infer 
there  was  no  water  before  the  institution  of  Baptism, 
nor  bread  and  wine  before  the  holy  Eucharist. 

Again,  while  men  deny  the  antiquity  of  one  Rain- 
bow,  they  anciently  concède  another.  For,  beside  the 
solary  Iris  which  God  shewed  unto  Noah,  there  is 
another  Lunary,  whose  efficient  is  the  Moon,  visible 
only  in  the  night,  most  commonly  at  full  Moon,  and 
some  degrees  above  the  Horizon.  Now  the  existence 
hereof  men  do  not  controvert,  although  effected  by  a 
différent  Luminary  in  the  same  way  with  the  other. 
And  probably  appeared  later,  as  being  of  rare  appear- 
ance  and  rarer  observation,  and  many  there  are  which 
think  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Nature.  And  therefore 
by  casual  spectators  they  are  lookt  upon  like  prodigies, 
and  significations  made,  not  signified  by  their  natures. 

Lastly,  We  shall  not  need  to  conoeive  God  made 
the  Rain-bow  at  this  time,  if  we  consider  that  in  its 
created  and  predisposed  nature,  it  was  more  proper  for 
this  signification  then  any  other  Meteor  or  celestial 
appearancy  whatsoever.  Thunder  and  lightning  had 
too  much  terrour  to  hâve  been  tokens  of  mercy  ;  Cornets 
or  blazing  Stars  appear  too  seldom  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  a  Covenant  to  be  remembred  often  :  and  might 
rather  signifie  the  world  should  be  once  destroyed 
by  fire,  then  never  again  by  water.  The  Galaxia  or 
miiky  Circle  had  been  more  probable  ;  for  (beside  that 
unto  the  latitude  of  thirty,  it  becomes  their  Horizon 
twice  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  unto  such  as  live 
under  the  iGquator,  in  that  space  the  whole  Circle 
appeareth)  part  thereof  is  visible  unto  any  situation  ; 
but  being  only  discoverable  in  the  night,  and  when  the 
ayr  is  clear,  it  becomes  of  unfrequent  and  oomfortless 
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ngnification.  A  fixed  Star  had  not  been  visible  unto  CHAP. 
ail  the  Globe,  and  so  of  too  nanow  a  dgnality  in  a  IV 
Covenant  concerning  ail.  But  Bain-bowi  are  seen  unto 
ail  the  world,  and  everj  position  of  sphère.  Unto  our 
own  élévation  they  may  appear  in  the  morning,  while 
the  Sun  bath  attained  abcût  forty  five  degrees  above 
the  Horizon  (which  is  conceived  the  hurgest  semi- 
diameter  of  any  Iris)  and  so  in  the  aftemoon  when 
it  hath  declined  unto  that  altitude  again;  which  height 
the  Sun  not  attaining  in  winter,  rain-bows  may  happen 
with  us  at  noon  or  any  time.  Unto  a  right  position 
of  sphère  they  may  appear  three  hours  after  the  rising 
of  the  Sun,  and  three  before  its  setting  ;  for  the  Sun 
ascending  fiffceen  degrees  an  hour,  in  three  attaineth 
forty  five  of  altitude.  Even  unto  a  parallel  sphère, 
and  such  as  live  under  the  pôle,  for  half  a  year  some 
segments  may  appear  at  any  time  and  under  any  quarter, 
the  Sun  not  setting,  but  walking  round  about  them. 

But  the  propriety  of  its  Election  most  properly  Thênaturmi 
appeareth  in  the  natural  signification  and  prognostick  ^^^^!^ 
of  it  self;  as  containing  a  mixt  signality  of  rain  and  ^^r, 
fiûr  weather.  For  being  in  a  roride  cloud  and  ready 
to  drop,  it  declareth  a  pluvious  disposure  in  the  air  ; 
but  b^nuise  when  it  appears  the  Sun  must  also  shine, 
there  can  be  no  univetsal  showrs,  and  consequently  no 
Déluge.  Thus  when  the  Windows  of  the  great  deep 
were  open,  in  vain  men  lookt  for  the  Rain-bow  :  for 
at  that  time  it  could  not  be  seen,  which  after  appeared 
unto  Noah,  It  might  be  therefore  existent  before  the 
flood,  and  had  in  nature  some  ground  of  its  addition. 
Unto  that  of  nature  God  superadded  an  assurance  of 
his  Promise,  that  is,  never  to  hinder  its  appearance,  or 
8o  to  replenish  the  heavens  again,  as  that  we  should 
behold  it  no  more.    And  thus  without  disparaging  the 
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CHAP.    piomifley  it  might  rain  at  the  saine  time  when  Grod 

IV      ahewed  it  unto  NoiMh;  thus  was  there  more  therein 

then  the  heathens  undentood,  when  they  called  it  the 

Nuncia  of  the  gods,  and  the  laugh  of  weeping  Heaven  ; 

and  thus  may  it  be  elegantly  said  ;  I  put  my  bow,  not 

Rttuipionm-  my  aiTow  in  the  clouds,  that  is,  in  the  menace  of  rain 

tisOiympL    the  meicy  of  fair  weathcr. 

/ta,  34. 4.  Cabalistical  heads,  who  from  that  expression  in  Eauf, 
do  make  a  book  of  heaven,  and  read  therein  the  great 
ooncemments  of  earth,  do  literally  play  on  this,  and 
from  its  semicircular  figure,  resemblii^  the  Hebrew 
letter  3  Caph,  whereby  is  signified  the  uncomfortable 
number  of  twenty,  at  which  years  Joseph  was  sold, 
which  Jacob  lived  under  Labany  and  at  which  men  were 
to  go  to  war  :  do  note  a  propriety  in  its  signification  ; 
as  thereby  dedaring  the  dismal  Time  of  the  Déluge. 
And  Cluistian  conoeits  do  seem  to  strain  as  high, 
while  from  the  irradiation  of  the  Sun  upon  a  cloud, 
they  apprehend  the  mysterie  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness  in  the  obscurity  of  flesh  ;  by  the  colours  green  and 
red,  the  two  destructions  of  the  world  by  fire  and  water  ; 
or  by  the  colours  of  blood  and  water,  the  mysteries  of 
Baptism,  and  the  holy  Eucharist. 

Laudable  therefore  is  the  custom  of  the  Jewêy  who 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  Rain-bow,  do  magnifie  the 
fidelity  of  God  in  the  memory  of  his  Covenant  ;  acoord- 
ing  to  that  of  Syraeides^  look  upon  the  Rain-bow,  and 
praise  him  that  made  it.  And  though  some  pious  and 
Christian  pens  hâve  only  sjnnbolized  the  same  from  the 
mysterie  of  its  colours,  yet  are  there  other  affections 
which  might  admit  of  Theological  allusions.  Nor  would 
he  find  a  more  improper  subject,  that  should  consider 
that  the  colours  are  made  by  refraction  of  Light,  and 
the  shadows  that  limit  that  light  ;  that  the  Center  of 
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the  San,  the  Bain-bow,  and  tha  eye  of  the  Beholder  CHAP. 
nrast  be  in  one  right  Une,  that  the  speotator  must  be  IV 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Rain^bow;  that  sometime 
there  appear,  sometime  one  revened.  With  many 
othen,  consideiaUe  in  Meteorological  Divinity,  which 
would  more  sensibly  make  out  the  Epithite  of  the 
Heathens;  and  the  expression  of  the  son  of  Syrach. 
Yery  beautifiill  is  the  Rain-bow,  it  compasseth  the^^**^ 
heaTen  about  with  a  glorious  drcle,  and  the  hands 
of  the  most  High  bave  bended  it. 


CHAPTER  V 
Of  Sem,  Ham  and  Japhet 

CNCERNIN6  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Sem, 
Ham  and  Japhet,  that  the  order  of  their 
nativity  was  according  to  that  of  numération, 
and  Japheê  the  youngest  son,  as  most  believe,  as  Justin 
and  others  aooount,  the  sons  of  Japhet,  and  Eurapeam 
need  not  grant  :  nor  will  it  so  well  concord  unto  the 
letter  of  the  Text,  and  its  readiest  interprétations. 
For  so  is  it  said  in  our  Translation,  Sem  the  father 
of  ail  the  sons  of  Heber  the  brother  of  Japhet  the 
elder:  so  by  the  Septuagint,  and  so  by  that  of 
TremeUiiê.  And  therefore  when  the  Vulgar  reads  it, 
Fratre  Japhet  majore,  the  mistake  as  Junifus  observeth, 
might  be  committed  by  the  neglect  of  the  Hebrew 
account  ;  which  occasioned  Jerom  so  to  render  it,  and 
many  after  to  believe  it.  Nor  is  that  Argument  con- 
temptible  which  is  deduoed  from  their  Chronology; 
for  probable  it  is  that  Noah  had  none  of  them  before, 
and  begat  them  from  that  year  wheti  it  is  said  he  was 
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CHAP.  five  himdred  years  old,  and  begat  Sem^  Ham  and 
V  Japhet.  Again  it  is  said  he  was  six  hondred  yean 
(dd  at  the  fiood,  and  that  two  yeara  after  Sem  was 
but  an  hundred;  therefore  Sem  must  be  bom  when 
Noah  was  five  hundred  and  two,  and  some  other  before 
in  the  year  of  fire  hundred  and  one. 

Now  whereas  the  Scripture  affordeth  the  priority  of 

order  unto  Sem^  we  cannot  from  thence  infer  his  primo- 

geniture.    For  in  Sem  the  holy  line  was  continued: 

and  therefore  however  bom,  his  genealogy  was  most 

Getuxx,       remarkable.    So  is  it  not  unusuall  in  holy  Scripture 

to  nominate  the  younger  before  the  elder:  so  is  it 

Gtn,  98.       said,  That  Tarah  begat  Abraham,  Nachor  and  Haram  : 

whereas  Haram  was  the  eldest.     So  Rebecca  is  termed 

the  mother  of  Jacob  and  Etau.     Nor  is  it  strange  the 

younger  should  be  first  in  nomination,  who  hâve  com- 

monly  had  the  priority  in  the  blessings  of  Grod,  and 

indMme     been  first  in  his  bénédiction.    So  Âbel  was  accepted 

ttuy9J^  before  Coin,  Isaac  the  younger  preferred  before  Ishmad 

^^^-     the  elder,  Jacob  before  JSfou,  Joseph  was  the  yoimgest 

of  twelve,  and  David  the  eleventh  son  and  minor  cadet 

of  Jesêe. 

Lastly,  though  Japhei  were  not  elder  then  Sem,  yet 
must  we  not  affinn  that  he  was  younger  then  Cham^ 
for  it  is  plainly  delivered,  that  after  Sem  and  Japhet 
had  covered  Noakj  he  awaked,  and  knew  what  his 
youngest  son  had  done  unto  him  vâç  ô  veùrrepo^y  is  the 
expression  of  the  Septuagint,  FiHuê  minor  of  Jerom^ 
and  mmimttf  of  TremeHuê,  And  upon  thèse  grounds 
perhaps  Josephus  doth  vary  from  the  Scripture  enume- 
ration,  and  nameth  them  Sem,  Japhei  and  Cham  ;  which 
is  also  observed  by  the  Ânman  Berosu»  ;  Noah  cum  tribu» 
^fiUiSf  Semoy  Japeto,  Cham.  And  therefore  although 
in  the  priority  of  Sem  and  Japhet,  there  may  be  some 
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difficalty,  though  CyrU^  Epiphanius  and  Justin  hâve   CHAP. 
accounted  Sèm  tbe  elder,  and  SaUan  the  AtmaBH^       V 
and  Fekmu9  l^e  OironologÂt  oontend  for  the  same, 
yet  Cham  is  more  plainlj  and  confessedly  named  the 
youngeat  in  the  Text 

And  this  is  more  conformable  unto  the  Pàgan  his-  ta^/NoiJi 
tory  and  Grentile  aocount  hereof,  unto  whom  Noak  was  ^Satom 


—  sih$ 

Sàkim^  whose  symbol  was  a  ship,  as  relating  unto  the  tmmêpenûn, 
Ark,  and  who  is  safd  to  hâve  divided  the  world  bet#een 
fais  three  tons.    Hcem  is  oonoeived  to  be  Jupiter^  who 
was  the  youngest  son;  worshipped  by  the  name  of 
JETamor^which  was  tbe  Egyptiàn  and  Âfrican  name  for 
JupiteTy  who  is  said  to  bave  eut  off  the  genitals  of  bis 
father,  derived  from  tbe  history  -  of  Ham^  who  beheld  cm.  9.  •«. 
tbe  nakednes  of  bis,  and  by  no  baid  mistake  migbt  v.SfpS  ,f 
be  oonfirmed  from  tbe  Text,  as  Bockartu»  hatfa  well  abKidit,y»r 
obserred.  ^•^•'•* 


Boekaitai<U 
GeoinpUA 


CHAPTEB   VI 

That  the  iTower  of  Babel  was  erected  agâînst 
B,  ^cond  Delug& 

A  N  opinion  there  is  of  some  genérality,  that  our 
/\  fàthers  after  the  flood  attempted  the  Tower 
y  IL  of  Babel  to  secure  tbemselves  against  a  second 
Déluge.  Whîch  however  affirmed  by  JoêepKus  and 
others,  bath  seemed  improbable  unto  many  who  hâve 
discoursed  hereon.  For  (beside  that  they  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  Promise  of  6od  never  to  drown  the 
world  again,  and  bad  the  Rain-bow  before  their  eyes 
to  put  them  in  mind  thereof)it  is  improbable  from  the 
nature  of  the  Déluge  ;  which  beîng  not  possibly  caus- 

TOL.  lU.  B 
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CHAP.    0hle  from  natural  showers  above,  or  watery  éruptions 
yi      below,  but  requiring  a  supematural  hand,  and  such  as 
ail  acknowledg  irrésistible  ;  must  tieeds  disparage  their 
knowledg  and  judgment  in  so  suocesless  attempts. 

Again,  They  must  probably  hear,  and  some  might 
know,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  asoended  fifteen 
cubits  above  the  highest  mountains.  Now,  if  as  some 
define»  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  tiie  highest  moun- 
tains be  four  miles  ;  or  as  others^  but  fifteen  furlongs, 
it  is  not  easily  conoeived  how  such  a  structure  could  be 
effected.  AlthoXigh  we  allowed  the  description  of  Hero- 
dotua  conceming  the  Tower  of  Behts;  whose  lowest 
story  was  in  height  and  bredth  one  furlong,  and  seven 
more  built  upon  it;  abating  that  of  the  Annian  Beroms.^ 
the  traditional  relation  of  Jeromy  and  fabulons  account 
of  the  «/irav.  Probable  it  is  that  what  they  attempted 
was  feasible,  otherwise  they  had  been  amply  fooled  in 
fruitless  success  of  their  labours,  nor  needed  Grod  to 
hâve  hindred  them,  saying,  Nothing  will  be  restrained 
from  them,  which  they  begin  to  do. 

It  was  improbable  from  the  place,  that  is  a  plain  in 
the  land  of  Shinar.  And  if  the  situation  of  Babylon 
were  such  at  first  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  HerodotuSj  it 
was  rather  a  feat  of  amenity  and'  pleasure,  than  con- 
4ucing  unto  tbis  intentipn.  It  being  in  a  very  great 
plain^  and  so  improper  a  place  to  provide  against  a 
gênerai  Déluge  by  Towers  ai^d  eminent  structures,  that 
they  were  fain  to  make  provisions  against  particular 
and  annual  inundations  by  ditcbes  and  trenches,  after 
.  the  mamner  of  Egypt.  And  therefore  Sir  WaUer 
Hùùny^  Raleigh  accordingly  objecteth  :  If  the  Nations  whidi 
folio wed  Nimrody  still  doubted  the  surprise  of  a  second 
flood,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  ffebrewSf 
it  soundeth  ill  to  the  ear  of  Reason,  that  they  would 


thémtorU. 
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hâve  tpent  many  yean  in  that  low  and  overflown  valley   CHAP^ 
of  Muopokama.    And  therefore  in  tbis  situation,  they       VI 
chose  a  place  more  likely  to  hâve  secored  them  £rom 
the  worlds  destruction  by  tire,  then  another  Dehige  of 
water  :  and  as  Pierwê  observeth,  some  hare  conceived 
that  this  was  their  intention. 

Lastly,  Hie  reason  is  delivered  in  the  Text  Let  us 
build  us  a  City  and  a  Tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven,  and  let  u$  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  afaroad  upon  the  whole  earth;  as  we  hâve 
already  began  to  wander  over  a  part.  Thèse  were  the 
open  ends  proposed  unto  the  peo{^  ;  but  the  secret 
design  of  Nimrod  was  to  settle  unto  himself  a  place  of 
dominion,  and  rule  over  his  Brethren,  as  it  after  suc^ 
ceeded,  aecording  to  the  delivery  of  the  Text,  the 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babd. 


CHAPTER    VII 
Of  the  Mandrakes  of  Leah. 

WE  shall  not  oinit  the  Mandrakes  of  Leak^ 
aceording  to  the  History  otGenesis.  And 
Reuben  went  out  in  the  daies  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  and  found  Mandrakes  in  the  field,and  brought 
them  unto  his  mother  Leah  ;  then  Badul  said  unto 
Leakf  give  me^  I  piay  tbee,  of  thy  sons  Mandrakes  : 
and  she  said  unto  her,  is  tt  a  small  mattet  that  thou 
hast  taken  my  husband,  and  woùldest  thou  tâke  my 
sons  Mandrakes  also  ?  and  Rachel  said,  Therefore  he 
shall  lie  with  thee  tUs  night  for  thy  sons  Mandrakes. 
From  whenee  hath  arisen  a  common  conceit,  that 
Rachel  requested  thèse  plants  as  a  raedidne  of  fecunda- 
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CHAP.    tioii,  or  whereby  she  might  become  fruitfîilL     Whick 
VII      notwithstanding  is  teij  questionaUe,  and  of  incertain 
truth. 

For  ûret  from  the  comparison  of  one  Text  with 
taotber,  whether  the  Mandrake»  hère  mentioned,  be 
the  same  plant  which  holds  that  name  with  us,  thèse  is 
8ome  cause  to  doubt.  The  word  it  used'in  another 
place  of  ScTipture,  whenVhe  Churdi  inviUng  faer 
beloved  into  the  fields,  among  the  delightfuU  fruits  of 
cani.  7.  Grapes  and  Pom^ranates,  it  is  said,  The  Mandrakes 
give  a  8meU,and  at  our  gâtes  are  ail  mannerof  pleasant 
fruits.  Now  instcad  of  a  smell  of  Déliât,  our  Man- 
drakes aiFord  a  papaverous  and  unpleasant  odor, 
whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple^  as  is  discoverable  in  tfaeir 
simpliciiy  or'mixturv.  liiesame  is  ako  dubious  from 
the  différent  interprétations  :  for  though  the  Septuagint 
and  Joaephus  do  render  it  the  Apples  of  Mandrakes 
in  this  Text,  yet  in  the  other  of  the  Canticlea^  the 
Chaldy  Paraphrase  termeth  .it  JBalsame.  R.  Soiomon^  as 
Drugku  obsenreth,  conceivès  ii  to  be  that  plant  the 
Ârabians  named  Jesemin.  .  OleasUr^  and  Georgius 
Venehiêj  the  Lilly,  and  that  the  woid  Dvdaim  may 
oomprehend  aaj  plant  thathath  a  good  smell,  resem- 
bleth  a  womans  breast^'and  flburisheth  in  wheat 
harvest.  TremeUtu  intérprets  the  same  for  any  amiable 
flowiers  of  a  pleasaint  and  delightfuU  odor:  but  the 
GeneTM  Translators  bave  been  more  wary  then  any  : 
for  altbough  they  retain  the  word  Mandrake  in  tJie 
Teict,  they  in  efiect  retract  it  in  the  Margin  :  wherein 
isset  d6wn>  the  w6rd  in  the  original  is  jDudoim,  which 
is  a  kind  of  fruit  or  Flower  unknown. 

Nor  shall  we  wonder  at  the  dissekit  of  exposition,  and 
difficulty  of  définition  canoerning  this  Text,  if  we  p^f- 
pend  how  varioualy  the  tegetables  of  Scripture  are 
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ezpomided,  aad  how  haod  it  U  in  maiiy  placés  to  nmke   GHAF. 
out  the  sfpiàfB»  determined.    Thu»  are  we  at  variance      YII 
oonceming  the  plant  that  oovered  Jimtu\  which  though  Tkê  v^- 
the  Septuagînt  doth  rend&r  Colocyothis,  the  Spamiêh  scH^hUi-^' 
Calafaaca,  and  oors  accordingly  a  Gourd  :  yet  the  Tulgar  *^  '^^^ 
tianBlates  it  Hedera  or  Iry  ;  and  as  Grotiuê  obserVeth^ /^iX^ 
Jerom  thus  tmnalated  it^  not  as  the  same  plant,  but 
best  i^prehended  thëreby^    The  Italian  of  DiodaHi 
and  that  of  TremêUuê^  hâve  named  it  Bicmuê^  and  so 
hath  ours*  in  the  Margin,  fi^pqhna  ChriM  is  the  same 
with  Bicimus.     The  Geneva  Translators  hâve  hflnein 
faeen  also  cLoeainspeet,  for  they  hâve  cetained  the 
Original  word  Eihâion,  and  «irs  hath  aiso  affixed  the 
same  nnto  the  Margin. 

Nor^are  they  indeed  alwayes  the  same  plants  which 
are  delivered  under  the  same  naikie,«nd  appellations 
commonly  received  amoi^st  us.  So  when  it  is  ssid  of 
Sohmany  that  he  writ  of  plants  firom  tha  Cedar  of 
Lebanus,  unto  the  Hysop  that  groweth  ilpon  the  wall, 
that  is,  from  the  greatest  unto  the  smallest,  it  cannot 
be  well  conoeived  onr  comnidn  Hysop;  for  neither  is 
that- the  least  of  vegetableb,  nor  observed  to  grow  upon 
wals  ;  but  lather  as  Lemkiuê  wéï  cctnoeivéth,  some  kind 
of  tbè  capiliaries,  whàth  are  very  small  plantts,  and  only 
grow  upon  wals  and  storiy  places.  Nor  are  the  four  speciea 
in  the  holy  Dyntment».  Cinnamon,  Myrrhe^  CiJamué 
and  Cassia,  nor  the  other  in  the  holy  perfumey  Frank-* 
ineense,  Stacte,  Onycha  and-  Gralbanum,  so  agreeably 
ezpûunded  unto  those  in  use  with  us,  as  not  to  leave 
considérable  doubts  bebind  them.  Nor  must  ithat 
perfaaps  be  takcn  for  a  simple  unguent,  which  MaUhew 
only  termeth  a  precious  oyntment  ;  but  rather  a  com-  v.  MathioU. 
positionnas  ifiirft  and  «/oftn  imply  by  pistiok  JVofY^ 
faithfully  dispensed,  and  may  be  that  famous  eompoii* 
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CRAP.   tion  described  hy  Diascorideê^  made  of  07I  of  Ben,  Mala- 

VII      bathrum,  JuncuB  Odoratus,  Coetus,  Amomum,  Myrrhe, 

Balsam  and  Naid  ;  which  Gakn  affirmeth  to  hâve  been 

in  use  with  the  délicate  Dames  of  Rotne  ;  and  that  the 

best  thereof  was  made  at  Laodicea  ;  from  whence  by 

Merchants  it  was  oonveyed  unto  other  parts.    But  how 

to  make  out  that  Translation  concerning  the  Tithe  of 

Mint,  Anise  and  Cumin,  we  are  still  to  seek  ;  for  we  flnd 

not  a  Word  in  the  Text  that  can  properly  be  rendred 

Anise  ;  the  Ghreek  being  àvffdoVf  which  the  Latines  call 

Antthumy  and  is  properly  Englished  Dill.     Lastly, 

What  meteor  that  was,  that  fed  the  lâraetUes  so  many 

years,  they  mnst  rise  again  to  inform  us.    Nor  do  they 

make  it   out,  who  will  hâve  it  the  same  with  our' 

F.  Doctîs.    Manna  ;  nor  will  any  one  kind  thereof,  or  hardly  ail 

c^^tom  ^^°^'  ^^  ^^  ^^9  ^  ^^  ^^  answer  the  qualitiea 

Magncnum   thereof,  delîvered  in  the  Scripture  ;  that  is,  to  fidl  upon 

d«  Manna.    q^^  grouud,  to  bpeed  worms,  to  melt  with  the  Sun,  to 

taste  like  fresh  oyl,  to  be  grounded  in  Mils,  to  be  like 

Coriander  seed,  and  of  the  oolour  of  Bdellium. 

Again,  It  is  not  deducible  from  the  Text  or  concur- 
rent sentence  of  Gomments,  that  Rachd  had  any  such 
intention,  and  most  do  rest  in  the  détermination  of 
Âustin,  thêX  she'desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude 
or  suavity.  Nor  is  it  probable  she  would  hare  resigned 
her  bed  unto  Leah,  when  at  the  same  time  she  had 
obtained  a  medicine  to  fructifie  her  self.  And  there- 
fore  Druàku  who  hath  expresly  and  favourable  treated 
hereof,  is  so  far  from  conceding  this  intention,  that  he 
plainly  concludeth.  Hoc  quo  modo  ilHê  m  menUm  venerii 
conficere  nequeo;  how  this  conceit  fell  into  mens 
minds,  it  cannot  fall  into  mine;  for  the  Scripture 
delivereth  it  not,  nor  can  it  be  clearly  deduced  from 
the  Text. 
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Thixdlj,  If  Rachel  had  any  siidi  intention,  yet  had   CHAP. 
they  no  sucli  effM^  for  she  conoeived  not  many  years      VU 
after  of  Joêtph  ;  whereas  in  the  mean  time  Leah  had 
three  children,  lutchar^  ZébuUm  and  Dinak. 

Lastly,  Although  at  tfaat  time  they  failed  of  this 
efièct,  yet  is  it  mainly  questicmable  whether  they  had 
any  stich  vertue  either  in  the  opinions  of  those  times, 
or  in  their  proper  nature.  Iliat  the  opinion  was 
popolar  in  the  land  of  Ckmaan^  it  is  improbable,  and 
had  Leah  undentood  thus  much,  she  would  not  siirely 
hâve  parted  with  fruits  of  sueh  a  faculty  ;  especially 
unto  Rachdy  who  was  no  friend  unto  her.  As  for  its 
[Mfoper  nature,  the  Ancients  hare  generally  esteemed 
in  Narcotick  or  stupefactive,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Ust  of  poyson%  set  down  by  Dioscorides,  Oakfiy 
JElUfiUy  J^^MtOy  and  sereral  Antidotes  delivered  by 
them  against  it.  It  was  I  oonfess  firom  good  Antiquity, 
and  in  the  days  of  Theophroituê  acoounted  a  philtre,  or 
plant  that  conciliâtes  affection;  and  so  deUTered  by 
Dioêcorideê.  And  this  intent  might  seem  most  pto- 
bable,  had  th^  not  been  the  wives  of  holy  Jacob  :  had 
Xackel  presented  them  unto  him,*  and  not  requested 
tbem  for  her  self. 

Now  what  Diascorideê  affirmetb  in  faTour  of  this 
effect,  that  the  grains  of  the  apples  of  Mandrakes* 
mundifie  the  matrix,  and  applied  with  Sulphur,  stop 
the  fluxes  of  wonien^  he  overthrows  again  by  quahties 
destructire  unto  conception  ;  affirming  also  that  the 
jidoe  théreof  purgeth  upward  like  Hellébore;  and* 
applied  in  pessaries  provokes  the  menstruous  flows,  and 
procures  abortion.  Petruê  Hupantu^  at  Pope  John  the 
twentietii  speaks  more  directly  in  his  Themwrui  pau^ 
perumi  wherein  among  the  receits  of  fecundation,  he 
experimentally  commendeth   the  wine  of  Mandrakes 
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CHAP.  given  with  Triphem  magna.  But  the  soûl  of  the 
VII  medicine  majr  lie  in  TViphera  magnat  an  excellent  icom* 
position,  and  for  thit  effect  commended  by  Nkoiaiua. 
And  whereas  Ltoitms  Lernsma  that  eminoit  Physitian 
doth  also  concède  this  effect»  it  is  from  manifest  causes 
and  qualities  elemental  occasiooaUy  producing  the 
same^  For  he  imputetb  the  saine  unto  the  coldn/ess  of 
that  simple,  and  is  of  opinioa  that  in  hot  climates,  and 
where  the  utérine  parts  exceed  in  heat,  by  the  coldness 
hereof  they  may  be  reduced  intb  a  conceptive  consti- 
tution, and  Ctasis  accommodable  unto  génération; 
whereby  indeed  we  will  not  deny  the  due  and  fréquent 
use  may  proeeed  unto  some  effect,  from  whencq  not- 
withstanding  we  cannot  infer  a  fe^Utating  condition 
or  prc^rty  of  fecundation.  .  For  in  this  way.aU  yqpr- 
tables  do  make  fruitfiil  accxwding  unto  the  eompjiexipn 
of  the  Matrix  ;  i£  that  excel  in  heat,  plants  exceeding. 
in  co]4  do  rectifie  it  ;  if  it  be  cold,  simples  that  aiie  hot 
reduoe  it;  if  dry  moist»  if  moist  dry  corretpli  it;  in 
wbich  division  ail  plants  are  comprebended.  But  to 
distinguisb  thus  mueh  is  a  point  of  Art>.>ind  beyond 
the;  Method  of  Racheb  or  féminine.  Physick.  Again^ 
Whereas  it  may  be  thought  that  Mandrake^  .may 
fecundate,  since  Poppy  hath  obtained  the  Spithite  of 
fruitful,  and  that  fertility  vas  Hieroglyphically  de^, 
scribed  by  Venue  with  an  head  of  Poppjfxxn  her  band; 
the  reaaon  hereof  was  tbe  multitude  of  seed  with|n 
it  self,  and  no  such  multiplying  in  htunane  généra- 
tion. And  lastly,  whereas  they  may  «eem.  to  .have  this 
quality,  since  Opium  it  self  is  conceiv^  to  extimulalî^ 
unto  venery,  and  for  that  intent  is  sometimes  used  byx 
TurkSj  Perriana,  and  most  oriental  Nations  ;  idthK^iig^ 
WincUnia  doth  seem  to  favour  the  conceit,  yet  Amajkifi 
LutUanuSy  and  Roderkus  à  Coêtro  are  against  it; 
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Garda»  ab  horio  sefiitcs  itbom  esjpmmaaX  ;  and  they   CflAlf. 
speak  pr»baUy  who  aSam  the  intent  and  dhct^ôi     VOI' 
erting  Opium,  it  not  io  inuch  to  invigorate  Ûiamm^Mm^oMmm,  # 
in  ooîtion,  as  ta  pndong  the  Aot»  aad  spia  out  tht  ^^^' 
motioiis  <^  cainality. 


CHAP^riEtt  VTil 


■I 


Of  the  fhf^  Kings  of  CoUem.         ' 

ACOMMON  conoett*  thara'k  of  thetlu:eè.£Siigs 
of  CoOein^  conceÎTed  to  bc  the  wise^cmën  that 
itaTelIed  tmto  JOur  Swvioilr  ïby  tbe  direotion 
of  the  Star,  Whenîii  (omitting  the  laige  Ihmntmmm  ot\ 
Bammâê,  Pmeda  and  MoniacMitê,)  that  they.  nûght  be 
KngB,  be«de  the  Andant  Traditidti  and  AutJu>rity. 
of  man^*  Fathen,  the  Soriptùre*  oIéo  Jmplietk.     Thè 
6entîle0  shall  corne  to  thy  -light^  and'  Kings  to  the* 
Imghtneaa  ol  thy  risi^.    The  Kings  of  Tkams  and  TkrMMmii 
the  Isles,  the  King*  of  AttMa  and  Saba  ahaU  offtr^'^^^T" 
gifb,  whicb  places  inost  Christiansi  and  naniy  MàUniAà  ^^^^mém^ 
interpret  of  the  JfMîaJk  N6t  that  they  an  to  be  xxbb^'Z^^'^*^ 
oeived  poteni  tâoBaiehs»  or  mighty  Kings  ;  but:  Toparks» 
Kings  of  Cities  or  nanow  Témtoiies^/suek as  werethe 
Kings  of  «Sbdof»  and  GooMirrah^  the  Kings  of  Jericha 
and  Aiy  the  one  and  thirty  which  Joahuak.  subdtied, 
and  aiioh  assesne.  conoetre  the  Friedds  otJab  to.have 
been.    ...•..' 

But  sdthou^  we  grant^they  wete  Kin^,  yet  can  we 
not  be  osmired  they  weie  thrée.  For  the.  Scriptiluv 
mafceth  no  mention  of  any  number  ;  and  the  nnmberii^ 
of  their  présents^  Gold^  Myiriie  and  Frsnkinoense,  con- 
cludeth  ndt  the  >  nlimbep  df '  .thëir  personé  ;  far*  thèse 
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CHAV.   were  tlie  commodities  of  their  Countrj,  and  such  as 

vm     probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  one  person  had  brougfat 

before  unto  Sàiomon.  So  did  iiot  the  sons  of  Jacob  divide 

the  présent  unto  Jasephi  but  are  conoeived  to  oarry 

one  for  them  ail,  aocording  to  the  expression  of  thrir 

Father  *  Take  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land  in  your 

vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  présent.    And  there- 

fore  their  number  beipg  4m€ertain,  what  crédit  is  to  be 

GMKMurfert  giveu  uuto  their  names,  Gasper^  Melchior^  BoUhazar^ 

myrrham,     ^j^^  ^  ^  dutnn  thetcof  sgainst  the  falling  sickness, 

or  what  unto  their  habits,  complexions,  and  corporal 

accidcbts,  we  must  rely  on  their  uncertain  story,  and 

received  pourtraits  of  CoUritn. 

Lastly,  Althoug^  we  grant  them  Kings,  and  three 
in  number,  yet  oould  we  not  oonoeiye  .tkat  they  were 
Kikigs  of  CoOein,  For  though  CaUrin  were  the  chief 
City  of  the  £/&m,  then  called.  UbiopoBê^  and  afterwazds 
Jgrippina,  yet  will  no  History  inform  us  thete  were 
three  Kings  thereof.  Beside,  thèse -betag  rulèrsin 
their  Countries,  and  xetoming  hoine,  would  hâve  pro- 
bably coBverted  thdr  subjects:  but  acoording  unto 
Mumter^  their  conTersion  was  not  wrought  until  seventy 
years  after  by  Matemut  a  disciple  of  Peter.  And  lastly, 
it  is  said  that  the  wise  men  came  from  the  East  ;  but 
CoOein  is  seatted  Wesb-ward  from  Jerueakm  ;  for  CoIIriit 
hath  of  longitude  thirty  four  degrees,  but  Jeruêaiem 
seyentytwo. 
Amémky0/  The  ground  of  ail  was  this.  Thèse  wise  men  or 
CoUein.  Kings,  were  probably  of  Jralna,  and  descended  from 
Abraham  by  KeturcÂj  who.^pprehending  the  mystery 
of  this  Star,  either  by  the  Spirit  of  6od,  the  prophesie 
of  Bmlaam^  the  prophesie  which  SkuUmime  mentions, 
reeeiyed  and  oonstantly  believed  through  ail-  the  East, 
that  out>of  Juiy  one  shonld  come  that  shoidd  rule  the 
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whole  world  :  or  the  dlTuIged  expeciation  of  the  Jewê  CHAP. 
fiom  the  ezpiring  predictioB  of  Damid:  wene  by  the  VIII 
aame  oonducted  unie  Juiea^  retumed  unto  their 
Countrj,  and  were  after  baptized  by  Thamaa.  From 
whence  aboat  three  hundred  years  after,  by  Hdena  the 
Empress  their  bodies  were  translated  to  Qmticmiinople. 
From  thence  by  EugkOiuê  unto  Millane,  and  at  last 
by  RenaUu  the  Bishop  unto  CoBem  :  where  tfaey  are 
belieTed  at  présent  to  remain,  their  monuments  diewn 
unto  strangers,  and  having  lost  their  Jrabian  titlet, 
are  crowned  Kings  of  CoOem. 


CHAFTER  IX 

Of  the  food  of  John  Baptùt,  Locusts  and 
Wild-honey. 

CNCERNIN6  the  food  of  John  Baptiii  in 
the  wildemess,  Locusts  and  Wild'^honey»  lest 
popular  opiniatrity  should  arise,  we  will 
deliver  the  chief  opinions.  The  first  concéiveth  the 
Locusts  hère  mentioned  to  be  that  fruit  which  the 
Greeks  name  Kepdriov,  mentioned  by  Luke  in  the  diet 
of  the  Prodigal  son,  the  Latins  SUiqua^  and  some  Paniê 
SancH  Johammê  ;  included  in  a  broad  Cod,  and  indeed 
a  taste  almost  as  pleaiant  as  Honey.  But  tius  opinicm 
doth  not  so  truly  impugn  that  of  the  Locusts  :  and 
might  rather  call  into  controversie  the  meaning  of 
Wild-honey. 

Tlie  second  affirmeth  that  they  were  the  tops  oTO^imom 
tender  crops  of  trees  :  for  so  Locuata  also  signifieth  :  2I!|^^|^ 
which   conceit  is  plausible  in  Latin,  but  will   not'^^«^^' 
hold  in  Greeky  wherein  the  word  is  àxpk^  except  for  s^t. 
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CHAiF.'  àtcpiBe9t  we  read  AKpiSpvd^  ot  lûrpefnoyeç,  whicb  tignifie 
IK  the  eztremâties  of  treca,  «f  which;  beUef  bave  diTers 
been  :  mbre  obnfideiitly  Jsidùre  PeleusiotB^  who  in  his 
Epistles  plAinly  affirmeth  tktiy  think  unleaimedly  who 
Avé  ot^  ftnother  belief.  And  thia  lo  wrought  upon 
BarcnkiSi  that'he  ooneludeth  ia  neutrality;  Hceccum 
êcribai  làidaru»  d^fifrieméhêm  nobU  non  eH  eé  ioium  re- 
Unquimus  ledoria.  ^^rbUrio;  nam.cùnHat..  Gfwcam  die- 
tkmem  inpiSeff^iià  Locuêtam^ imcM  gêmas^'et  arifarum 
sumwiUaieê  âign^icatâ.  jSSedyàAttiir,.aaithM(Nitacutias^ 
nom  œnâtai  conirarium^  *AjcpC6a  afmd  nuUum  authorem 
ckusicum'AxpoBpvasignificare.  But  aborenllParacelsuê 
with  most  animosity  promoteth  this  opinion,  and  in  his 
book  de  mellcy  spartt^  npt  ^ia  I^end  Erasmus.  Hoc  à 
nonnuIBê  Ua  expUcatur  ut  dicant  Locashu  aiut  âcadas 
JohaaniproiÀboi/iêUêe  ;  sed  hi  MuUUiam  di$imulare  non 
possfmùf  vehdi  Jeronimiu^  sfUro^i^ifM,  et  aln  Prophetœ 
Neoterici  in  LoHnitate  immortui. 
Thêm^€  A  third  affirmeth  that  they  were  propfriy  Locusts: 
*^^^^  t^at  i9,  a  d^oailih-winged'ai^  aix-^footed  insect»  such  as 
i^,Qur.6ra9bopper,  And.thi^  opinion  se^ms  more 
prob|4)le  ithai^  :tbe  other.  -  Foi:  beside  the  autfhority  of , 
Oy^igp^/tfrofR^  Çhnfeostam^  BiUary  and  f4^broee  to  con-> 
firm  it:;  tbi&  i9  the  propçr  signification^  of  the  word, 
thus  vsed,  in  Scriptuxe  by  the  Septui^nt;,.Greek  voca- 
biilaiies  thus  expound  it.  Stàdq^  on  the,  word  Âivplç 
(^serves  it  to  be  that  animal  wl^ç^eicm  the  Baptist  fed 
in, the  désert;  in  this  sensé  the  woid'is  used  by  ^fv* 
totïe^  Dioâcaridêê^  Galen,  afid  ^evéral  humane  Authors. 
And  lastly»  there  is  no  absurdity  in  this  interprétation, 
or  anv  solid  rea^on  why  we  should  décline  it,  it  being  a 
food  permitted  unto  the  Jen^e^  whereof  four  kinds  are 
Kckoned  up.amppg  clei^n  méats*.  Beside,  not  only  the 
J[0^ê^\}^t  many  otl^er  Nations  lo^g  before  .^pd  sii^pç^ 
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hâve  raade  m  usual  foocl  tbereôf.  Htat  the  iE^Mo-  CHAP. 
fianê,  Mamitamafw  and  Ârabkiw  did'  eomnoiily  eat  IX 
ihen,  is  testified  by  DhAma,  S»rabo,  SàOtmi;^  ^SUàa 
aod  Ptmy  :  thnct  they  firtill  fé«d  on  tkem  i»  confitmed 
bj  Léo,  Codbmu^ltiy  and  othemi  JbAiî  thkretùte  as  our 
Savioiflr  saith,  cam€  neither  «nHng  nof  drinking  :  that 
is,  far  frôm  &e  diet  of  tftnuûllêm  and  other  fliôtous 
places:  but  fared  courslyaandpoorly^ateoording  iniio 
Uie  apparel  he  wbre,  thât  is  of  Gttimèls  \ïa\v^  the  plaeé 
ofhis  abode,  the  wildehiess;-  i^d  ihe  doHrin  he 
preached^  humiliation  and'repentanoe.  ' 


CHAPTEB   X      «'       ' 
ThAt  John  the  EvaAgelist  skould  not  ait. 

THE  conoeit  of  the  long-lirii^,  ibrTatkeriiot 
dyhig  of  JoAn  the  EvangèUsi,  aUhoii^h  it 
seem  iîaanisidesmbk,  àtid'hot  muoh  weîghtiér 
than  that  of  t/impA'tfa»;waiidiing. JMcuyet  bëing 
dedoced  from  Scriptute^taUd  abëtèed.by  Authdrs  of  aU 
iimes,  it  shall  not:esca|^  ouf  enquiii]^  It  is  !dràwn 
from  the  spedeh.of  our.  SaTionr  vaakù^'PMn^BÎUr  the 
prédiction  of  his  Martyrdom  ;  Peier  saith  unto  Jemu^jékm 
Lord  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  Jésus  saith  unto  him, 
If  I  will  that  he  tàrry  until  I  come,  what  is  that 
to  thee  ?  FoUow  thou  me  ;  then  went  this  sayiog  abroad 
amongthe  brekhren;  that  this  disciple  «hould  not  die. 

Now  tèe  belief  hereof  hath  been  reœiived .  âither 
grosly  and  in  the, gênerai,  that  is  not'dittiagliishirig 
the  mannet  or  particular  way  of  this. continuation,  lli 
whkh.seoBe  probably  the  igrimier  and  undiscstni^ 
party  reoeÎTed  it»    Or  more  distimttlyiappivhending 
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CHAP.  the  maniier  of  his  immortality  ;  that  is,  that  John 
X  shoold  never  properly  die,  but  be  irantlated  into  Para- 
diae,  there  to  remain  with  Enook  and  Etuu  until  about 
the  ooming  of  Christ;  and  thould  be  slain  with  them 
under  Antichrist,  acoording  to  that  of  the  Apoealype. 
I  will  give  power  unto  my  two  wibiesses,  and  tiiey 
shall  prophesie  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threesoore 
days  cloatbed  in  saclK-doth,  and  when  they  ahall  baye 
finished  their  Testimony,  the  beast  that  ascendeth  oiit 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  shall  màke  war  against  thein^ 
and  shall  overcome  them,  and  kill  them.  •  Hereof,  as 
Baronka  obsenreth,  within  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  Hippo^ftus  the  Martyr  was  the  first  assertor, 
but  hath  been  maintained  by  Mek^hrastvêf  by  Frgcul- 
phu8,  but  especially  by  Gwrgiu9  TVapexuntkUj  who 
hath  expresly  treated  upon  this  Test,  and  although  he 
lived  but  in  the  last  Century,  did  still  affina  that  John 
was  not  yet  dead. 

The  same  is  ako  hinted  by  the  leamed  Italian  Poet 
Damiej  who  in  his  Poetical  surrey  of  Paradise,  meeting 
with  Ûie  soûl  of  SL  John^  and  desiiii^  to  see  his  body  ; 
received  answer  from  him  that  his  body  was  in  earth, 
and  there  should  remain  with  other  bodys,  until  the 
number  of  the  blessed  were  accomplisbed. 

In  torm  è  terra  il  mio  earpo,  et  earagH 
TarUo  con  gU  dUri,  ehe  f  numéro  noêtro 
Oofi  V  etemo  proposUo  «'  agguaglL 

As  for  the  gross  opinion  that  he  should  not  die,  it 
is  sufficiently  refùted  by  that  which  first  occasioned 
it,  thatis  the  Scripture  it  self,  and  no  fîirther  off  tban 
the  very  subséquent  verse  :  Yet  Jésus  said  unto  him, 
he  should  not  die,  but  if  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
corne,  What  is  that  to  tbee:?    And  this  was  written 
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hj  John  Inniself,  whom  the  opinion  ocmceined  ;  and  «s   CHAP. 
ift  ocmoeived  numy  yean  after,  when  Piter  had  su£RBred       X 
and  fttlfiUed  the  prophene  of  Christ 

For  the  particular  oonceit,  the  foundation  is  weak» 
nor  ean  it  be  made  ont  from  the  Text  alledged  in  the 
Apocaljps:  for  beiide  that  therein  two  penons  aM 
oiily  named,  no  mention  is  made  of  John,  a  third  Actor 
in  this  Trag^j.    The  same  is  also  inrcrthrown  by  His- 
tory,  whieh  recordeth  not  only  the  death  of  John^  but  Tkêdftk 
aas^Epieth  the  place  of  his  burial,  that  is  Ephe9U8,  ti^^^J^^ 
City  in  Asia  minor,  whither  after  he  had  been  banished  wunmmd 
into  Pmtmca  by  Domitimn,  he  retumed  in  the  reign  of  *^^ 
Nerva^  there  deœased,  and  was  buried  in  the  days  of 
Trqfon.    And  this  is  testified  by  Jerom,  by  TVr^uIKiifi,  d«  s^vmt. 
by  Charj/êodom  and  Emidmu,  in  whoae  days  his  Sepulchre  ]^ 
was  to  be  seen;  and  by  a  more  ancient  TeiÂimony 
alleadged  also  by  him,  that  is  of  Pohfcrateê  Bishop  of 
Ephemsj  not  many  successions  after  John  ;  whose  words 
are  thèse  in  an  Epîstle  unto  Victor  Bîshop  of  Bomiy 
Ji>ham^es.UUqm  Mpfu  ptctuê  Domim 
oftimuêy  ofud  Efîiuum  dormivU;  many  of  the  like 
nature    are    noted.   by   Bmrotmu,   JanÊmmUf  Esêka^ 
lipdhnUj  and  others. . 

Now  the  main  and  primitiTe  ground  of  this  error, 
was  a  gross  mistake  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  a 
Islse  appréhension  of  his  meaning  ;  imderstanding  that 
positiTely  "whidi  was  but  conditionally  expressed,  or 
reoeiving  that  affirmativdy  which  was  but  concessifdy 
delivered  For  the  wjoids .  of  our  Sayiour  run.  in  a 
doubtful  stmin,  rather  reprehending  than  satisfying 
the  coriostty  of  Pekr  ;  aa  though  he  should  bave  said, 
Thou  hast  thy  own  doom,  why  enquiiest  thou  after 
thy  Brothers?  Yfhàk  relief  unto  thy  aflUbtion,  will 
be  the  sooiety  of  anothem?    Why  pryesk  thou  into 
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CHAP.  th«  secrets  of  Gods  will?  If  he  stay  imtil  I  eome, 
X  >'wfaat'COno«niêth  it  thee,  ^ho  ahalt-be  saie  to  sciffca- 
before  that  time?'  And  euch  an  «oswet  probiAly  he 
.ifetuni6d,lMeau8e  he  for^knew  «AiAn  should  notsoffer 
«VidiebtdeàthsbutgoiQntoUéigrave  in  peace.  Which 
had  iP^eriBmàteàky  kÀown;' it  knight  hâve  caât  sonfte 
iwàter'on.  his  âàmes^  and  smothèrMl'ttboee'  tivea  which 
kindled  af ter:  tmto  the  honour  of  bis  Maëter^ 

Now  Why  aknong  ail  the  rest  Jbhn  only  ëseaped  Hhe 

death  of  a  Martyr,  tbe'reaaon  as»  given;  ^becanse  atl 

othere  fled  away  or  withdmw  themselves  ai  his  death, 

o/auijké     and  he  alone  of  the  Tmdîve.  bdbeld  his  passidn  on  the 

j^lZfù  ^^^«^    Wherein  ueriwitfastbadiàg,  ihe  affliction  thât 

ikMig^i  u    he  suffevéd  eould  not  anloaiit  onto  leis  thàcn  Mart3rrd(»n  : 

^Sy^^  fa>'  if  iiie  naked- relation;  at  least  the  intentiye  eon- 

^«M;^«</^clerati6ii  6f  that  PfeMion,  bé  âbk  «till^  and  at  tbis 

disadvadtagé  of  time,  to<  rend»  the  faeatts  of  pious 

Contenpiators  ;  ftdrely  the:  nearî-and  sensible  visioiki 

theieofmost  nëeds  occasion' A^;b»îéé  beyond  tibè^com* 

prehendion'of  fteshV  and  tb€,trajeei»ina>of  such  an 

olajecti  môi«  sharply  pieice  the  Martyred^aoul  of  Jtîhn^ 

timn  kfterwanl  dÛ  the  natlè'the  cruoiâed  body  of  Peker. 

Again,  They  were  mistaken  in  thèi-Empfaatiokl  ap- 

prehension,  pkdng  the  eonsidetation  upon  the  wcârds, 

If  I  wtll?  i^hèreas  it  'properly  lây  in  these^  when  I 

eonie«    WhieK  bâd  tbey  appiehended  «s  some  hâvte 

sinoe^  that  is,  not'fbr  his  idtimate  and  last  ratiim, 

bnt  his.  conring  in  Judgmént  and  âestroètion  open 

the  Jews\  or  sach  a  eomingyvas  it  might  be  sàid, 

tlMJK  tixat  génération  shonld  not  paas  béfore  it  was 

rfutfiUed;'  th^  needed  nwt^  moch  léss  need  we'  snppose 

-«•uch  dhitumity.    For  after  thie  death  of  Peièr;  John 

iUv«d*ito  behold 'the  same  ^ifiUed  by  Ve^poêiati:  nor 

had  heîthén  4iis  Nunc  dmnUêUjOt  #ent  ont  iiké  'unto 
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Simeon  ;  but  oU  in  accomplisht  obscurities,  and  havîng   CHAP. 
seen  the  expire  ofDameb  prédiction,  as  some  oonceive,       X 
he  aocomplished  his  Révélation. 

But  besîdes  this  original  and  primary  foundation, 
divers  others  hâve  made  impressions  acoording  unto 
différent  âges  and  persons  bj  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived.  For  some  established  the  conceit  in  the  dis- 
ciples and  brethren»  which  were  oontemporary  unto 
him,  or  lived  about  the  same  time  with  him  ;  and  this 
was  first  the  extraordinary  affection  our  Saviour  bare 
unto  this  disciple,  who  hath  the  honour  to  be  called 
the  disciple  whom  Jésus  loved.  Now  £rom  henoe  they 
might  be  apt  to  believe  their  Master  would  dispense 
with  his  death,  or  suffer  him  to  live  to  see  him  retum 
in  glory,  who  was  the  only  Apostle  that  beheld  him 
to  die  in  dishonour.  Another  was  the  belief  and 
opinion  of  those  times,  that  Christ  would  suddenly 
eome;  for  they  held  not  generally  the  same  opinion 
with  their  successors,  or  as  descending  âges  after  so 
many  Centuries  ;  but  oonceived  his  coming  would  not 
be  long  after  his  passion,  aocording  unto  several  ex- 
pressions of  our  Saviour  grosly  understood,  and  as 
we  find  the  same  opinion  not  long  after  reprehended  Tka,  a. 
by  St.  Paul:  and  tiius  conceiving  his  coming  would 
not  be  long,  they  might  be  induced  to  believe  his 
favorite  should  live  unto  it.  Las  tly,  the  long  life  of  John 
might  much  advantage  this  opinion;  for  he  survived .s'«/i»/ jobn, 
the  other  twelve,  he  was  aged  22  years  when  he  was  ^J^ 
called  by  Christ,  and  26  that  is  the  âge  of  Priesthood  ^w^^- 
at  his  death,  and  lived  98  years,  that  is  68  after  bis 
Saviour,  and  died  not  before  the  second  year  of  Trqfon. 
Now  having  out  lived  ail  his  fellows,  the  world  was 
confirmed  he  might  live  still,  and  even  unto  the  coming 
of  his  Master. 

vou  ni.  C 
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CUAV.  The  grounds  which  promoted  it  in  succeeding  âges» 
X  were  especially  two.  The  fini  his  escape  of  martyrdom  : 
for  whereas  ail  tbe  rest  suffered  some  kind  of  foieible 
death,  we  hâve  no  history  that  he  suffered  any;  and 
men  might  think  he  was  not  capable  thereof  :  For  as 
History  informeth,  by  the  oommand  of  DomUian  he 
was  cast  into  a  Caldron  of  buming  oyl,  and  came 
oui  again  unsinged.  Now  future  âges  apprehending  be 
suffered  no  violent  death,  and  finding  also  the  means 
that  tended  thereto  could  take  no  place,  they  might 
be  oonfirmed  in  their  opinion  that  death  had  no  power 
over  him,  that  he  might  live  always  who  could  not  be 
destioyed  by  fire,  and  was  able  to  resist  the  fury  of 
that  élément  which  nothing  shall  resist.  The  second 
was  a  corruption  crept  into  the  Latin  Test,  reading 
for  Siy  Sic  eum  numere  Xfolo  ;  whereby  the  answer  of 
our  Saviour  beoometh  positive,  or  that  he  will  bave  it 
so  ;  which  way  of  reading  was  much  received  in  former 
âges,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  vulgar  Translation; 
but  in  the  Greek  and  original  the  word  is  idv^  signifying 
Si  or  if,  which  is  very  différent  from  oUrc^ç,  and  cannot 
be  translated  for  it:  and  answerable  hereunto  is  the 
translation  of  Junius^  and  tbat  also  annexed  unto  the 
Greek  by  the  autbority  of  Sixtus  Quiniuê. 

Tbe  third  confirmed  it  in  âges  farther  descending, 
and  proved  a  powerfîill  argument  unto  ail  others  foUow- 
ing  ;  because  in  bis  tomb  at  Ephenu  there  was  no  corps 
or  relique  thereof  to  be  found  ;  whereupon  arose  divers 
doubts,  and  many  suspitious  conceptions  ;  some  believ- 
ing  he  was  not  buried,  some  that  be  was  buried  but  risen 
again,  others  tbat  he  descended  alive  into  bis  tomb,  and 
from  thence  departed  after.  But  ail  thèse  prooeeded 
upon  unveritable  grounds,  as  Bammius  hath  observed  ; 
who  alledgetb  a  letter  of  Celestine  Bisbop  of  Rome^ 
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auto  the  Couneil  of  Ephesuê,  wherein  he  declareth  the  CHAP. 
reliques  of  John  wete  higbly  honoured  by  that  City  ;  X 
and  by  a  passage  also  of  Chryêcstome  in  the  Hondlies 
of  the  Apostles,  That  John  being  dead,  did  cures  in 
EpheêuSf  as  though  he  were  still  alive.  And  so  I 
observe  that  Egthius  discussing  this  point  *ooncludeth 
hereupon,  Quod  corpus  guê  nunquam  reperiaiur^  hoc  non 
cUcerent  si  veterum  scripta  dUigenier  perlustrassent. 

Now  that  the  first  âges  after  Christ,  those  succeed- 
ing,  or  any  other  should  proceed  into  opinions  so  far 
divided  from  reason,  as  to  think  of  immortality  after 
the  fall  of  Adam,  or  conceit  a  man  in  thèse  later  times 
should  out-live  our  fathers  in  the  first;  although  it 
seem  rerj  strange,  yet  is  it  not  incredible.  For  the 
credulity  of  men  hath  been  deluded  into  the  like 
conœits;  and  as  Ireneus  and  Tertuttian  mention,  one 
Menander  a  Samaritan  obtained  belief  in  this  very  point; 
wfaose  doctrin  it  wâs,  that  death  should  hâve  no  power 
oh  his  disciples,  and  such  as  received  his  baptism  should 
receive  immortality  therewith.  Twas  surely  an  appré- 
hension veiy  strange;  nor  usually  falling  either  from 
the  absurdities  of  Melancholy  or  vanities  of  ambition. 
Some  indeed  hâve  been  so  affectedly  vain,  as  to  counter- 
feit  Immortality,  and  hâve  stoln  their  death,  in  a  hope 
to  be  esteemed  immortal  ;  and  otbers  hâve  conceived 
themselves  dead;  but  surely  few  or  none  bave  fallen 
upon  so  bold  an  errour,  as  not  to  think  that  they 
could  die  at  ail.  The  reason  of  those  mighty  ones, 
whose  ambition  could  suffer  them  to  be  called  gods, 
would  never  be  flattered  into  immortality;  but  the 
proudest  thereof  bave  by  the  daily  dictâtes  of  corrup- 
tion convinced  the  impropriety  of  that  appellation. 
And  surely  although  delusion  may  run  high,  and 
possible  it  is  that  for  a  while  a  man  may  forget  his 
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CHAP.    nature,  yet  caanot  this  be  durable.    For  the  inoon- 
X       oealable  imperfections  of  our  selves,  or  their  daily 
examples  in  others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corrup- 
tion,  and  loudly  tell  us  we  are  the  sons  of  earth. 


CHAPTER    XI 
More  compendiously  of  some  others. 


M' 


^ANY  others  there  are  which  we  redgn  unto 
Divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve  not  contro* 
versie.  Whether  David  were  punished  only 
for  pride  of  heart  in  numbring  the  people,  as  most 
do  hold,  or  whether  as  Joaephus  and  many  maintain, 
he  suffered  also  for  not  performing  the  Commandm^it 
of  God  conœming  capitation  ;  that  when  the  people 
were  numbred,  for  every  head  they  should  pay  unto 
God  a  shekell,  we  shall  not  hère  contend.     Surely, 

Exod.  3o.  if  it  were  not  the  occasion  of  this  plague,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  omission  thereof  was  threatned  witb 
that  punishment,  acooiding  to  the  words  of  the  Law. 
When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israël^ 
then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soûl 
unto  the  Lord»  that  there  be  no  plague  amongst  them. 
Now  how  deeply  hereby  God  was  defrauded  in  the 
time  of  Davidy  and  opulent  State  of  Israël»  will  easily 
appear  by  the  sums  of  former  lustrations.    For  in  the 

ExocLss.  first,  the  silver  of  them  that  were  numbred  wcus  an 
hundred  Talents»  and  a  thousand  seven  hundred  three» 
score  and  fifteen  shekels  ;  a  Bekah  for  every  man»  that 
is,  half  a  shekel»  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary; 
for  every  one  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards» 
for  six   hundred  thousand»  and  three  thousand  and 
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five  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Answerable  whereto  we   CHAP. 
read  in  Josepkus^  Vesparian  ordered  that  every  man  of      XI 
the  Jews  should  briog  into  the  Capital  two  dragms; 
wbich  amountfl  unto  fifteen   pence,  or  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  silver  with  us  :  and  is  équivalent  unto  a 
Bekah,  or  balf  a  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary.     For  an  itnmttiu 
Attick  dragm  is  seven  pence  halfpeny  or  a  quarter  of  ^/  wk!uS!l 
a  shekel,  and  a  didrachmum  or  double  dragm,  is  the  didrackmum 
Word  used  for  Tribute  money,  or  half  a  shekel  ;  and  a  ^sutcr, 
stater  the  money  found  in  the  fishes  mouth  was  two  ^^  *7-  *7- 
Didrachmnms,  or  an  whole  shekel,  and  tribute  sufficient 
for  oiir  Saviour  and  for  Peter, 

We  will  not  question  the  Metamorphosis  of  Lois 
wife,  or  whether  she  were  transformed  into  a  real  ' 

statua  of  Sait  :  though  some  conceive  that  expression 
Metaphorical,  and  no  more  thereby  then  a  lasting  and 
durable  column,  according  to  the  nature  of  Sait,  which 
admitteth  no  corruption  :  in  which  sensé  the  Covenant 
of  God  is  termed  a  Covenant  of  Sait  ;  and  it  is  also 
said,  Grod  gave  the  Kingdom  unto  David  for  ever,  or 
by  a  Covenant  of  Sait.  e 

That  Jbaalom  was  hanged  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  not  caught  up  by  the  neck,  as  Jotephus  conceiveth, 
and  the  oommon  argument  against  long  hair  affirmeth, 
we  are  not  ready  to  deny.  Although  I  confess  a 
great  and  learaed  party  there  are  of  another  opinion  ; 
although  if  he  had  his  Morion  or  Helmet  on,  I  could 
not  well  conceive  it  ;  although  the  translation  of  Jerom 
or  Tremèlma  do  not  prove  it,  and  our  own  seems  rather 
to  overthrow  it. 

That  Judas  hanged  himself,  much  more,  that  he 
perished  thereby,  we  shall  not  raise  a  doubt.  Although 
Janaenius  discoursing  the  point,  produceth  the  tttti- 
mony  of  Theophjflad  and  EuMmku^  that  he  died  not 
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CHAP.    by  the  Gallows,  but  under  a  cart  wheel,  and  Baromuê 

IX       also  delivereth,  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks^  and 

derived  as  high  as  Papia$^  one  of  the  Disciples  of 

John,     Although  also  how  hardly  the  expression  of 

Matthew  is  reconcilable  unto  that  of  Peter^  and  that 

he  plainly  hanged  himself,  with  that,  that  falling  head- 

long  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  with  many  other, 

the  learned  GroHus  plainly  doth  acknowledge.     And 

/Tmit  Judas   lastly,  Although  as  he  also  ui^eth,  the  word  àmjyÇaro 

'^^     "'    in  Matthew^  doth  not  only  signifie  suspension  or  pen- 

dulous  illaqueation,  as  the  common  picture  discribeth 

it,  but  also  suffocation,  strangulation  or  interception 

of  breath,  which  may  arise  from  grief,  despair,  and 

deep  déjection  of  spirit,  in  which  sensé  it  is  used  in 

stiaiigiiiat    the  Histoiy  of  TolM  concerning  Saara^  ikumiOff  a^hpa 

doi<^       &^rr€  àirây^aaûeu.     lia  trigtaêa  cet  ui  sirangulaiione 

prcmeretur^  saith  Junkts;   and  so   might  it  happen 

from  the  horrour  of  mind  unto  Judas.     80  do  many  of 

the  Hehrewê  affirm,  that  Achiiophel  was  also  strangled, 

that  is,  not  from   the  rope,  but  passion.     For  the 

Hebrew  and  Arabick   word  in  the  Text,  not  only 

signifies  suspension,  but  ind^nation,  as  Groiiuê  hath 

also  observed. 

Many  more  there  are  of  indiffèrent  truths,  whose 
dubious  expositions  worthy  Divines  and  Preachers  do 
often  draw  into  wholesome  and  sober  uses  whereof 
we  shall  not  speak;  with  industry  we  décline  such 
Paradoxes,  and  peaceably  submit  unto  their  received 
acceptions. 
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CHAPTER    XII 
Of  the  Cessation  of  Oracles. 

THAT  Oracles  ceased  or  grew  mute  ai  the 
coming  of  Christ,  is  best  understood  in  a 
qualified  sensé,  and  not  without  ail  latitude, 
as  though  precisely  there  were  none  after,  nor  any 
decay  before.  For  (what  we  mutt  oonfess  unto  rela- 
tions of  Antiquity)  some  pre-decay  is  obsenrable  from 
that  of  CicerOf  urged  by  Batvmuê  ;  Cur  iHo  modojam 
oracula  Delphia  non  eduniurf  non  modo  nosira  œtate, 
sed  Jam  diu^  ui  nihil  poârii  esse  contemptiuê.  That 
during  his  life  they  were  not  altogether  dumb,  is 
deduceable  from  SueUmiua  in  the  life  of  Tïberiua^ 
who  attempting  to  subvert  the  Oracles  adjoyning  unto 
Rome^  was  deteired  by  the  Lots  or  chances  which  w«re 
deliyered  at  PrenesU.  After  his  death  we  meet  witk 
many  ;  Sueionius  reports,  that  the  Oracle  of  Antimm 
forewamed  Caliguta  to  bewaare  of  Camuf,  who  was 
one  that  conspired  his  death.  Pluiarch  enquiring  why 
the  Oracles  of  Greece  oeased,  ezcepteth  that  of  Lebadia  : 
and  in  the  same  place  DewîeMuê  affirmeth  the  Oracles 
of  Mopêus  and  JmpkUochus  were  muoh  freqnented  in 
his  days.  In  brief,  Historiés  are  fréquent  in  examples, 
and  there  want  not  some  even  to  the  reign  of  Jtdian. 

What  therefore  may  consist  with  histofy,  by  cessa- 
tion of  Oracles  with  Momiacutku  we  may  understand 
their  interdsion,  not  abscission  or  consummate  désola* 
tion  ;  their  rare  ddi^ery,  not  total  dereliction,  and  yet 
m  regard  of  divers  Oracles,  we  may  speak  strictly, 
and  say  there  was  a  prop^  cessation.  Thiis  may  we 
reconcÙe  the  accounts  of  timea,  and  allow  tbose  few 


CHAP. 

XII 
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CHAP.  and  broken  divinations,  whereof  we  read  in  story 
XII  and  undeniable  Authors.  For  that  they  received  this 
blow  from  Christ,  and  no  other  causes  alledged  by 
the  heathens,  from  oraculous  confession  they  cannot 
deny;  whereof  upon  record  there  are  some  very  re- 
markable.  The  first  that  Oracle  of  Delphas  delivered 
unto  Augttgtus, 

Me  pvjer  Hébrœut  Divos  Deus  ipse  gubemant 
Cedere  sedejubet,  trigtemq;  redire  eub  orcum  ; 
Ariê  ergo  dehine  taeiiw  diêeedUo  n&siris. 

An  Hebrew  child,  a  God  ail  goda  ezceUing^ 
To  bell  again  commands  me  from  this  dwelling. 
Our  Altars  leave  in  silence,  and  no  more 
A  Résolution  e're  from  hence  implore. 

A  second  recorded  by  Pluieirch,  of  a  voice  that  was 
heard  to  cry  unto  Mariners  at  the  sea,  Gréai  Pan  is 
dead;  which  is  a  relation  very  remarkable,  and  may 
be  read  in  bis  defect  of  Oracles.  A  third  reported 
by  Eu9ebiu8  in  the  life  of  bis  magnified  Cmiskintine^ 
that  about  that  time  JpoUo  moumed,  declaring  his 
Oracles  were  false  and  that  the  righteous  upon  earth 
did  hinder  him  from  speaking  truth.  And  a  fourth 
related  by  Theodoret^  and  delivered  by  Apotto  Dapimms 
unto  JûÛan  upon  his  Perrian  expédition,  that  he  should 
remove  the  bodies  about  him  before  he  could  retum 
an  answer,  and  not  long  after  his  Temple  was  bumt 
witb  lightning. 

Ail  which  were  évident  and  convincing  acknowledge- 
ments  of  that  Power  which  shut  his  lips,  and  restrained 
that  delusion  which  had  reigned  so  many  Centuries. 
But  as  his  malice  is  vigilant,  and  the  sins  of  men  do 
still  continue  a  toleration  of  his  mischiefs,  he  resteth 
not)  nor  will  he  ever  cease  to  circumvent  the  sons  of 
the  first  deceived.   And  therefore  expelled  from  Oracles 
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and  solenm  Temples  of  delusion^  he  rims  into  corners,   CHAP. 
exercising  minor  tnimperies,  and  acting  his  deceits      XII 
in  Witches,  Magidans,  Diviners,  and  such  inferiour  T^^^m^r 
sedaœrs.    And  jet  (what  is  déplorable)  while  we  apply  ^xptiuduu 
our  telvet  thereto,  and  affinning  that  Grod  hath  left  to  ^>»^^ 
•peak  by  his  Prophets,  expect  in  doubtfuU  matters  a 
resolution  from  such  spirits,  while  we  say  the  devil  is 
mnte,  yet  coafess  that  thèse  can  speak  ;  while  we  deny 
the  substance,  yet  practise  the  effect  and  in  the  denied 
solemnity  maintain  the  équivalent  efficacy;  in  vain 
we  cry  that  Onudes  are  down  ;  Ap6lh$  Altar  still  doth 
smoak  ;  nor  is  the  fire  of  Ddphoi  out  nnto  this  day. 

Impertinent  it  is  unto  our  intention  to  speak  in 
gênerai  of  Oracles,  and  many  hâve  well  performed  it. 
The  plainest  of  others  was  that  of  Apctlo  Ddphicus 
recorded  by  Herodcéuê^  and  delivered  unto  CrcBâusr, 
who  as  a  trial  of  their  omniscience  sent  unto  distant 
Oracles;  and  so  contrived  with  the  Messengers,  that 
though  in  several  places,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
should  demand  what  CrcMua  was  then  a  doing.  Among 
ail  others  the  Oracle  of  Delphoa  only  hit  it,  retuming 
answer,  he  was  boyling  a  liamb  with  a  Tortoise,  in  a 
brazen  vesseU  with  a  cover  of  the  same  métal.  The  stile 
is  haughty  in  Greek,  though  somewhat  lower  in  Latine. 

jBqucMrii  eH  ipaHum  et  numeruê  mihi  naiuê  arenm 
Mvium  perciplo,  fmUU  fUkU  audio  voeem. 
Vmnt  ad  hoê  semuê  nidar  tetitÊdiniê  aeriê, 
Qu€B  êtmêi  agninâ  eoquUur  eum  came  labête, 
Aère  if{fira  êtrato,  et  etraium  eui  deeuper  m  eH» 

1  know  the  spsce  of  Saa^  the  number  of  the  sand, 
I  hear  the  silent^  mute  I  anderatand. 
A  tender  Lunb  joined  with  Tortoise  flash, 
Thy  Master  King  of  Lydia  now  doth  dress. 
The  scent  thereof  doth  in  my  noatrils  hovar, 
From  bnuen  pot  dosed  with  brasan  eotar. 
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CHAP.  Hereby  iiideed  he  aoquired  mudi  weaith  and  more 
XII  honour,  and  was  reputed  by  Crœsus  as  a  Diety  :  and 
yet  not  long  after,  by  a  vulgar  fidlacy  he  deoeived  his 
favourite  and  greatest  friend  of  Oracles  into  an  irré- 
parable overthrow  by  Cgrus.  And  surdy  the  same 
success  are  likely  ail  to  bave  that  rely  or  dépend  upon 
himu  TTwas  the  first  play  he  practised  on  mortality  ; 
and  as  time  hath  rendred  him  more  perfect  in  the 
Art,  so  hath  tiie  inveterateness  of  his  malice  more 
ready  in  the  exécution*  TFis  therefbre  the  soveraign 
degree  of  folly,  aad  a  crime  not  only  against  God,  but 
also  our  own  reasons,  to  ezpect  a  favour  from  the 
devil  ;  whose  meroies  are  more  cruel  than  those  of 
Folypkemus;  for  he  devours  his  favourites  first,  and 
the  nearer  a  raan  approaoheth,  the  sooner  he  is  scorched 
by  Moloch.  In  brief,  his  favours  are  deoeitfall  and 
dottble-headed,  he  doth  apparent  good,  for  real  and 
convincing  evil  after  it  ;  and  exalteth  us  up  to  the  top 
of  the  Temple,  but  to  humble  us  down  from  it. 


CHAPTER    Xm 
Of  the  death  of  Aristotle. 

THAT  Aristotle  drowned  himself  in  Eiuripusj  as 
despairing  to  résolve  the  cause  of  its  reciproca- 
tion,  or  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  with 
this  détermination,  Si  quidem  ego  non  copie  te^  tu 
capies  me^  was  the  assertion  of  Procoptus^  NasAanxen^ 
Justin  Martyr,  and  is  generally  believed  amongst  us. 
Wherein,  because  we  perceive  men  bave  but  an  im- 
perfect  knowledge,  some  oonceiving  Euripus  to  be  a 
River,  others  not  knowing  where  or  in  what  part  to 
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place  it;  we  j6rst  adveriise,  it  generaUy  signifieih  any    CHAP. 
strait,  firet,  or  channel  of  the  Sea,  rumiing  between     XIII 
two  shoan,  as  JuSuê  PoUuw  hath  defined  it;  as  we  ^*^* 
read  of  Euripuê  HeUêêponiiacuê^  Pyrrhœus,  and  this^^]^^^' 
wheieof  we  treat,  Euripus  Euboicus  or  Chalddicu»^ 
that  il,  a  narrow  passage  of  Sea  dividing  Attica,  and 
the  Island  of  Eubiea^  now  called  Goffb  de  Negroponte, 
from  the  name  of  the  Islaiid  and  chief  City  thereof  ; 
famous  in  the  wars  of  Aniiochuêf  and  taken  from  the 
Vénérons  by  Mahomet  the  Great 

Now  that  in  this  Ewipe  or  fret  of  Negfvpfmtj  and 
upon  the  occasion  mentioned,  Arittoile  drowned  him- 
aelf,  as  many  aiBnn,  and  almost  ail  bdiere,  we  hâve 
some  Toom  to  doubt.  For  without  any  mention  ofr^mekmg 
this,  we  find  two  ways  delivered  of  his  death  hy^^^^ 
JDiogeneg  Latrtius^  who  expresly  treateth  thereof;  the 
<Hie  from  Eumohu  and  Phavarimuê^  that  being  aecused 
of  impiety  for  composing  an  Hymn  unto  Hermiaê(vifoa 
whose  Concubine  he  begat  fais  son  Nichcmachus)  he 
withdrew  into  Chalciê,  where  drinking  poison  he  died  ; 
the  Hymn  is  extant  in  Laertkiê^  and  the  fifteenth 
hock  of  Aihenœus.  Another  by  ApaOodoruij  that  he 
died  at  Chakiâ  of  a  natural  deatii  and  languishment  of 
stomach,  in  his  sixty  third,  or  great  Climacterical  year  ; 
and  answerable  hereto  is  the  account  of  Suidas  and 
Cenêorinuê.  And  if  that  were  dearly  made  ont,  which 
Rabbi  Ben  Joeeph  affirmeth,  he  found  in  an  Egypiian 
book  of  Abraham  Sapiem  Perixol;  that  Aristoile  LkttmêéB 
adcnowledged  ail  that  was  written  in  the  Law  of^jf'^' 
MoseSy  and  became  at  last  a  Prosélyte  ;  it  would  also 
make  improbable  this  reeelTed  way  of  his  death. 

Again,  Beside  the  négative  of  Authority,  it  is  also 
deaiable  by  reason  ;  nor  will  it  be  easîe  to  obtrude 
such  desperate  attempts  upon  Ariatoik^  from  unsatis* 
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CHAP.  faction  of  reason,  who  so  often  ocknowledged  the  imbe- 
XIII  dllity  thereof.  Who  in  mattera  of  difficulty,  and  such 
which  were  not  without  abstrusities,  coneeived  it  suffi* 
cient  to  deliver  conjecturalities.  And  surely  he  tbat 
could  sometimes  sit  down  with  high  improbabilities, 
that  could  content  himself,  and  tfaink  to  satisfie  othere, 
that  the  variegation  of  Birds  was  from  tbeir  linng  in  the 
Sun,  or  érection  made  by  délibération  of  the  Testicles  ; 
would  not  bave  been  dejeeted  unto  deatb  with  this. 
He  that  was  so  well  acquainted  with  i^  Sri,  and  nrorepov 
utrum^  and  An  Qu Ja,  as  we  observe  in  the  Queries  of  bis 
Problems:  with  torcoç  and  inrl  ro  iroXh^  Jhrtasse  and 
plerumque^  as  is  observable  through  ail  his  Works  :  had 
certaiuly  rested  with  probabilities,  and  glancing  con- 
jectures in  this  :  Nor  would  his  resolutions  bave  lever 
run  into  that  mortal  Antanaclasis,  and  desperate  pièce 
of  Rhetorick,  to  be  comprizM  in  that  he  could  not 
comprehend.  Nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  made  out  that  he 
ever  endeavoured  the  particular  of  Euripus,  or  so 
much  as  to  résolve  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Sea.  For, 
as  VicomercahAa  and  others  observe,  he  hath  made  no 
mention  hereof  in  his  Works,  although  the  occasion 
pressent  it  self  in  his  Meteors,  wherein  be  disputeth  the 
affections  of  the  Sea  :  nor  yet  in  his  Problems,  although 
in  the  twenty-third  Section,  there  be  no  less  than  one 
and  .forty  Queries  of  the  Sea.  Some  mention  there  is 
indeed  in  a  Work  of  the  proprieiy  of  Eléments,  ascribed 
Depiadtii  uuto  AHitotlei  wfaich  notwithstanding  is  not  reputed 
pwioaopi».  ggimîjjg^  nnj  ^ng  perhaps  the  same  whence  this  was 
urged  by  Plutarch. 

Lastly,  the  thing  it  self  whereon  the  opinion  de- 
pendeth,  that  is,  the  variety  of  the  flux  and  the  reflux 
of  Euripuêf  or  whether  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven 
times  a  day,  is  not  incontrovertible.      For  though 
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Poif^Nmtttf  JMk^  and  «fter  Mm  iSbfinitf  and  Pl^  CHAP. 

affirmed  it,  yet  I  observe  Thutydideê^  who  speaketh  XIII 
often  of  EfuboBOy  hath  omitted  it.  Patugamaa  an  andent 
Writer,  who  hath  left  an  exact  description  of  Greece^ 
and  in  as  particular  a  way  as  Leandro  of  lialy,  or 
Cambden  of  great  Bniam^  descaîbing  not  onlj  the 
Countrj  Towns,  and  Hivers;  but  Hills,  Springs  and 
Houses,  hath  left  no  mention  hereof.  Michmeê  in 
Cteàifiion  only  alludeth  unto  it;  and  Strabo  that 
accurate  Geographer  speaks  warily  of  it,  that  is,  m 
^Moif  and  as  men  oommonlj  reported.  And  so  doth 
aiso  Magmusj  VelocU  (icvariiflttctuêesifnare^tilnqfêaier 
in  die^  oui  septies^  ut  aSi  dtcunù^  reciprvcaniur  cesiuê. 
Botero  more  plainly,  Il  mar  creêce  e  cala  con  un  impeto 
miraUle  quaira  voUe  il  di,  ben  che  communimerUe  H  dica 
setU  volte,  etc.  This  Sea  with  wondrous  impetuosity 
ebbeth  and  floweth  four  times  a  day,  although  it  be 
oommonly  said  seven  times,  and  generally  opinioned, 
thatJrisiaUe  despairing  of  the  reason,  drowned  himself 
therein.  In  which  description  by  four  times  a  day,  it 
exceeds  not  in  number  the  motion  of  other  Seas,  taking 
the  woids  properly,  that  is,  twice  ebbing  and  twice 
flowing  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  And  is  no  more 
than  what  TlumuuoParrcacchi  affirmeth  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  famous  Islands,  that  twice  a  day  it  hath  such 
an  impetuous  flood,  as  is  not  without  wonder.  Livy 
speaks  more  particularly,  Hamd  fadk  infesHor  clasêi 
statio  est  et  fretum  ipeum  Etmpi^  non  sepiiee  die  {ficut 
famajert)  tetnporibuê  certis  reciprocat,  eed  temere  in 
tnodiimventiffmnc  hune  fiuncittuc  verso  nuiHjVelut  monte 
pmcipiti  devobUus  torrens  rapitur.  There  is  hardly 
a  worse  harbour,  the  fret  or  channel  of  Eiuripus  not 
certainly  ebbing  or  flowing  seven  times  a  day,  accord- 
ing  to  common  report  :  but  being  unoertainly,  and  in 
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CHAP.  the  manner  of  a  wind  carried  hither  and  thither,  is 
XIII  whirled  awaj  as  a  torrent  down  a  hilL  But  the  expéri- 
mental testimony  of  Gittiui  is  most  considérable  of  any  : 
who  having  beheld  the  course  thereof ,  and  made  enquiry 
of  Millers  that  dwelt  upon  its  shore,  received  answer, 
that  it  ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day,  that  is, 
every  six  hours,  aoeording  to  Ihe  Law  of  the  Océan  : 
but  that  indeed  sometimes  it  observed  not  that  certain 
course.  And  this  irregularity,  though  seldom  happen- 
ing, together  with  its  unmly  and  tumultuous  motion, 
might  afford  a  beginning  unto  the  common  opinion. 
Thus  may  the  expression  in  Ciesiphon  be  made  oui  : 
And  by  this  may  Ariskdk  be  interpreted,  when  in  bis 
Problems  he  seems  to  borrow  a  Metaphor  from 
Euripuai  while  in  the  five  and  twentieth  Section 
he  enquireth,  why  in  the  upper  parts  of  bouses 
the  air  doth  Euripize,  that  is,  is  whirled  hither  and 
thither. 

A  later  and  expérimental  testimony  is  to  be  found 
in  the  traveb  of  Monsieur  Duhir  ;  who  about  twenty 
years  ago,  remained  sometime  at  NegropofnAe^  or  old 
Chàkisy  and  also  passed  and  repassed  this  Euripus  ; 
who  thus  expresseth  himself.  I  wonder  much  at  the 
Error  conceming  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Ekuriptis;  and 
I  assure  you  that  opinion  is  fiike.  I  gave  a  Boat-man 
a  Crown,  to  set  me  in  a  convenient  place,  where  for  a 
whole  day  I  might  observe  the  same.  It  ebbeth  and 
floweth  by  six  hours,  even  as  it  doth  at  Venicej  but  the 
course  thereof  is  véhément. 

Now  that  which  gave  life  unto  the  assertion,  might 
be  his  death  at  Chalciêy  the  chief  City  of  Eubœa^  and 
seated  upon  Euripuê,  where  ^tis  confessed  by  ail  he 
ended  his  days.  That  he  emaciated  and  pined  away 
in   the    too   anxious  enquiry  of   its    reciprocations, 
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althongh  not  drowned  therem,  as  Bhodigima  rriatetb,  CHAP. 
Bome  oonoeiYed,  was  a  half  confessioa  thereof  not  jiasti-     XIII 
fiable  from  Antiquity.    Surely  tke  PhiloM>phy  of  flux 
and  reflux  was  wetj  imperfect  of  old  among  tbe  Greekt 
and  Latins;  nor  coiild  they  hold  a  sufficknt  theorjr 
thereofi  who  only  observed  tbe  Mediterranean,  which 
in  sonie  places  liatb  no  ebb,  and  not  mach  in  any  part. 
Nor  can  we  affirm  our  knowledg  is  at  tbe  beight»  wbo 
hâve  now  tbe  Theory  of  tbe  Océan  and  narrow  Seas 
beside.     Wbile  we  refer  it  unto  tbe  Moon,  we  give 
some  satisfaction  for  tbe  Océan,  but  no  gênerai  saWe 
for  Creeks,  and  Seas  whicb  knofw  no  flood  ;  nor  résolve 
wby  it  flows  tbree  or  four  foot  at  Veniœ  in  tbe  bottom 
of  tbe  Gulf,  yet  scarœ  at  ail  at  Jneona^  Duraxzo^  or 
Ccrcjfray  whidi  lie.  but  by  tbe  way.     And  tberefore  old 
abstoisities  bave  caosed  new  inventions;   and  some 
from  tbe  Hypotbeses  of  Copermcuê,  or  tbe  Diumal  and 
annual  motion  of  tbe  eartb,  endearour  to  salve  flows 
and  motions  of  thèse  Seas,  illustrating  tbe  same  by 
water  in  a  boal,  that  rising  or  falling  to  eitber  side,  Rog;  Bm 
according  to  tbe  motion  of  tbe  vessel  ;  tbe  conceit  is  ^^ 
ingenuous,  salves  some  doubts,  and  is  discovered  atM«t.a. 
large  by  GàlUeo. 

But  wbether  tbe  received  princij^  and  undeniable^<MvM« 
action  of  tbe  Moon  may  not  be  still  retained,  although  ^^)^^ 
in  some  différence  of  application,  is  yet  to  be  per-'^v*»' 
pended;  that  is,  not  by  a  simple  opération  upon  tbe«ju5^ 
surpbace  or  superiour  parts,  but  excitation  of  the  nitro- 
sulphureous  spirits,  and  parts  disposed  to  intumesoency 
at  the  bottom  ;  not  by  atténuation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Sea,  (wbereby  sbips  would  draw  more  watô*  at 
the  flow  than  at  tbe  ebb)  bat  intuigescencies  caused 
first  at  tbe  bottom,  and  carrying  ibe  upper  part  befoie 
them:  subsiding  and  falling  again,  according  to  the 
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CHAP.    Motion  of  the  Moon  from  the  Meridian,  and  languor 

XIII     of  the  exciting  cause  :  and  therefore  Biven  and  Lakes 

wkyXwtn  who  want  thèse  fermenting  parts  at  the  bottom,  are 

««M/£«i«f    Q^^  excited  unto  sestuations;  and  therefore  some  Seas 

n^i,  H^    flow  higher  than  others,  aooording  to  the  Plenty  of 

jUwkSLr  ^^^  spirits,  in  their  submarine  constitutions.    And 

tktn  0tk€rt,  therefore  also  the  periods  of  flux  and  reflux  are  various, 

^!!^^^^  nor  their  increase  or  decrease  equal  :  aooording  to  the 

temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bottom  :  who  as 

they  are  more  hardly  or  easily  moved,  do  variously 

begin,  continue  or  end  their  intumescendes. 

wkêncêthê       From  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  earth  at  the 

iMmijicwt  bottom,  wherein  quick  excitations  are  made,  may  arise 

tSêtnm.  those  Agars  and  impetuous  flows  in  some  sestuaries 


^MHtn!  ^^^  Rivers,  as  is  observable  about  Trewt  and  Humber 
in  Engkmd'^  which  may  also  bave  some  elBfect  in  the 
boisterous  tides  of  Euiripu»^  not  only  from  ebullitions 
at  the  bottom,  but  also  from  the  sides  and  latéral 
parts,  driving  the  streams  from  either  side,  which  arise 
or  fall  according  to  the  motion  in  those  parts,  and  the 
intent  or  remiss  opération  of  the  first  exciting  causes, 
which  maintain  their  activities  above  and  below  the 
Horizon  ;  even  as  they  do  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
animais,  and  in  the  commotion  of  Catarrhes. 

However  therefore  Arittoêk  died,  what  was  his  end, 
or  upon  what  occasion,  although  it  be  not  altogether 
assured,  yet  that  his  memory  and  worthy  name  shall 
live,  no  man  will  deny,  nor  grateful  Scholar  doubt,  and 
if  according  to  the  £logy  of  iSUbn,  a  man  may  be  only 
said  to  be  happy  after  he  is  dead,  and  ceaseth  to  be  in 
the  visible  capacity  of  béatitude,  or  if  according  unto  his 
own  Ethicks,  sensé  is  not  essential  unto  felicity,  but  a 
man  may  be  happy  without  the  appréhension  thereof  ; 
surely  in  that  sensé  he  is  pyramidaîly  happy  ;  nor  can 
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he  ever  perish  but  in  the  «Eiuripe  of  Ignorance,  or  tiil   GHAP. 
the  Toirent  or  Barbarism  ovenrfaelmetii  alL  XIII 

A  like  ooneeit  there  pMseth  of  MeKêigmeêj  aliai 
Marner,  the  Father  Poet,  that  he  pined  away  upon  the 
Riddle  of  the  fithennen.  But  Herodoius  who  wrote 
his  life  hatb  deared  this  point  ;  delivering,  that  passing 
fmm  Samoê  unto  Athens,  he  went  rick  ashore  upon  the 
Island  loê,  where  he  died,  and  waa  solemnly  interred 
upon  the  Sea  ûde  ;  and  so  decidingly  condudeth,  Ex 
hac  œgriÈudine  ew^remum  diem  clautit  Hameruê  in  lo,  Honm 
non,  ut  arbUrankur  aUquij  MmgmaAê  ferplesMak'^^^ 
CMCtUêy  Mo  wfùvio» 

CHAPTER  XIV 
Of  the  Wish  of  PkUoœenus. 

THAT  Relation  of  JrigMle^  and  eonœit  gêner- 
ai! j  reoeived  conceming  PhUoœenuê,  who  withed 
the  neck  of  a  Crâne,  that  therebj  he  migfat 
take  more  pleasure  in  his  méat,  although  it  pan 
without  exoeplion,  upon  enquiry  I  find  not  only  doubt^ 
fol  in  the  stoiy,  but  absurd  in  the  desixe  or  reaaon 
alledged  for  it.  For  though  his  Wish  were  such  as  is 
delivered,  yet  had  it  not  perhaps  that  end,  to  ddight 
his  gust  in  eating;  but  rather  to  obtain  adTantage 
therebj  in  singing,  as  is  deolared  by  Mirandula. 
Ariitaile  (saith  he)  in  his  Ethicks  and  Problems,  ac- 
cuseth  Philoxemu  of  sensualité,  for  the  greater  pleasure 
of  gust  deshring  the  neck  of  a  Crâne;  which  désire 
of  his,  assenting  unto  AriëtaUe^  I  hâve  formerly  oon- 
demned:  But  since  I  peroeiye  that  AriëMie  for  this 
accusation  hath  been  accused  by  divers  Writers.  For 
Philoxemês  iras  an  excellent  Musician,  and  desired  the 
VOL.  ni.  D 
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CHAP.  neck  of  a  Crâne,  not  for  any  pleasure  at  méat;  but 
XIV  fancying  thereby  an  advantage  in  singing  or  warbling, 
and  dividing  the  notes  in  musick.  And  manj  Writers 
there  are  which  mention  a  Musician  of  that  name,  as 
Pbdarch  in  his  book  against  usury,  and  Aristoile  himself 
.in  the  eighth  of  his  Politicks,  speaks  of  one  PhUoxenfUê 
a  Musician,  that  went  off  from  the  Dorick  Dithyram- 
bicks  unto  the  Phryg^an  Harmony. 

Again,  Be  the  story  true  or  faise,  rightly  applied  or 
not,  the  intention  is  not  reasonable,  and  Uiat  perhaps 
neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  For  if  we  rightly 
consider  the  Organ  of  tast,  we  shall  find  the  lengtii 
of  the  neck  to  conduce  but  little  unto  it.  For  the 
tongue  being  the  instrument  of  tast,  and  the  tip  there- 
of  the  most  exact  distinguisher,  it  will  not  advantage 
the  gust  to  hâve  the  neck  extended;  Wherein  the 
GuUet  and  conveying  parts  are  only  seatcd,  which 
partake  not  of  the  nerves  of  gustation,  or  appertaining 
unto  sapor,  but  receive  them  only  from  the  sixth  pair  ; 
whereas  the  nerves  of  tast  descend  from  the  third  and 
fourth  propagations,  and  so  diffuse  themselves  into  the 
tongue.  And  therefore  Crânes,  Hems  and  Swans  hâve 
no  advantage  in  taste  beyond  Hawks,  Eites,and  others 
of  shorter  necks. 

Nor,  if  we  consider  it,  had  Nature  respect  unto  the 
taste  in  the  différent  contrivance  of  necks,  but  rather 
unto  the  parts  contained,  the  composure  of  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  the  manner  whereby  they  feed.  Thus 
animais  of  long  legs,  bave  generally  long  necks  ;  that 
is,  for  the  oonveniency  of  feeding,  as  having  a  neces* 
sity  to  apply  their  mouths  unto  the  earth.  So  bave 
Horses,  Cameb,  Dromedaries  long  necks,  and  ail  tall 
animais,  except  the  Eléphant,  who  in  defect  thereof 
is  fumished  with  a  Trunk,  without  which  he  could  not 
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attaîn  the  ground.  So  hâve  Crânes,  Hems,  Storks  CHAP. 
and  Shovelards  long  necks  :  and  so  even  in  Man,  whose  XIY 
figure  is  erect,  the  length  of  the  neck  foUoweth  the 
proportion  of  other  parts:  and  such  as  hâve  round 
faces  or  broad  chests  and  shoulders,  hâve  very  seldom 
long  necks.  For,  the  length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth 
that  of  the  neck,  and  the  space  betwixt  the  throat-pit 
and  the  navell,  is  equall  imto  the  circumference  thereof. 
Again,  animais  are  firamed  with  long  necks,  according 
unto  the  course  of  their  life  or  feeding  :  so  many  with 
short  legs  hâve  long  necks,  because  they  feed  in  the 
water,  as  Swans,  Geese,  Pélicans,  and  other  fin-footed 
animais.  But  Hawks  and  birds  of  prey  hâve  short 
necks  and  trussed  leggs  ;  for  that  whicb  is  long  is  weak 
and  flexible,  and  a  shorter  figure  is  best  accomodated 
unto  that  intention.  Lastly,  the  necks  of  animais  do 
vaiy,  according  to  the  parts  that  are  contained  in 
them,  which  are  the  weazon  and  the  gullet.  Such  as 
hâve  no  weazon  and  breath  not,  hâve  scarce  any  neck, 
as  most  sorts  of  fishes  ;  and  some  none  at  ail,  as  ail 
sorts  of  pectinals,  Soals,  Thomback,  Flounders;  and 
ail  cmstaceous  animais,  as  Crevises,  Crabs  and  Lobsters. 
Ail  which  considered,  the  Wish  of  PhUoxerms  will 
hardly  consist  with  reason.  More  excusable  had  it 
been  to  bave  wished  himself  an  Ape,  which  if  common 
conceit  speak  true,  is  exacter  in  taste  then  any.  Rather 
some  kind  of  granivorous  bird  then  a  Crâne,  for  in  this 
sensé  tbey  are  so  exquisite  that  upon  the  first  peck  of 
their  bill,  they  can  distinguish  the  qualities  of  hard 
bodies  ;  which  the  sensé  of  man  discems  not  without 
mastication.  Rather  some  ruminating  animal,  that 
he  might  hâve  eat  bis  méat  twice  over  ;  or  rather,  as 
Theophiluâ  observed  in  Jthenamê^  bis  désire  had  been 
more  reasonable,  had  he  wished  himself  an  Eléphant, 
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CHAP.  or  an  Horse;  for  in  thèse  animais  the  appetite  is  moie 
XIV  véhément,  and  they  receive  their  viands  in  large  and 
plenteoiu  manner.  And  thit  indeed  had  been  more 
sutable,  if  this  were  the  same  Philosoenus  whereof 
Pbiiarch  speaketh  who  was  so  uncivilly  greedy,  that  to 
engrose  the  mess,  he  would  preventively  deliver  his 
nostrils  in  the  dish. 

As  for  the  musical  advantage^although  itseem  more 
reasonable,  yet  do  we  not  observe  that  Crânes  and 
birds  of  long  necks  hâve  any  musical,  but  harsh  and 
clangous  throats.  But  birds  that  are  canorous,  and 
whose  notes  we  most  commend,  are  of  little  throats 
and  short  necks,  as  Nightingales,  Finches,  linnets, 
Canary  birds  and  Larks.  And  truly,  although  the 
weazon,  throtle  and  tongue  be  the  instruments  of  voioe, 
and  by  their  agitations  do  chiefly  concurr  unto  thèse 
delightfuU  modulations,  yet  cannot  we  distinctly  and 
peculiarly  assign  the  cause  unto  any  particular  forma- 
tion ;  and  I  perceive  the  best  thereof,  the  nightingale, 
hath  some  disadvantage  in  the  tongue  ;  which  is  not 
accuminate  and  pointed  as  in  the  rest,  but  seemeth  as 
it  were  eut  off,  which  perhaps  might  give  the  hint  unto 
the  fable  of  Phihmela,  and  the  cutting  off  her  tongue 
by  TereuB* 


CHAPTER  XV 
Of  the  Lake  Asphaltites. 

CONCËRNING  the  Lake  ÂtphaUUes,  the  Lake 
of  Sodoniy  or  the  dead  Sea,  that  heavy  bodies 
cast  therein  sink  not,  but  by  reason  of  a  sait 
and  bituminous  thickn^w  in  tbe  water  float  and  swim 
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ftboTe,  narrations  already  made  are  of  that  variety,  we  CHAP. 
can  hardly  from  thence  dedtiee  a  aatisfactoiy  determi-  XV 
nation  ;  and  that  not  onl j  in  the  stor j  it  self,  but  in 
the  cause  alledged.  As  for  the  story,  men  deliver  it 
yariously:  some  I  fear  too  largely,  as  Pliny^  who 
affirmetb  that  bricks  will  swim  therein.  Mandevil 
goeth  farther,  that  Iron  swimmeth,  and  feathers  sink. 
Munster  in  bis  Cosmography  hath  another  relation, 
altbougb  perhapsderived  from  the  Poem  of  Terhittiani 
that  a  candie  Buming  swinimeth,  but  if  extinguished 
sinketh.  Some  more  moderately,  as  JoaephiiSy  and 
many  others  :  affirming  only  that  Itving  bodies  float, 
nor  peremptorily  averring  they  cannot  sink,  but  that 
indeed  they  do  not  easily  descend.  Most  traditionally, 
as  Gakfi^  PHi^y  Solinuê  and  iStmio,  who  seems  to 
mistake  the  Lake  Serboniê  for  it.  Few  experimentally, 
most  contenting  themselves  in  the  experiment  of  Ves- 
parianj  by  whose  command  some  captives  bound  were 
cast  therein,  and  found  to  float  as  though  they  could 
hare  swimmed:  divers  contradictorily,  or  contrarily, 
quite  overthrowing  the  point.  Aritiotle  in  the  second 
of  Us  Meteors  speaks  li^tly  thereof,  âairep  fivBoXo- 
yowT^  which  word  is  variously  rendred,  by  some  as  a 
fiibulous  account,  by  some  as  a  common  talk.  Bid- 
âuJfihus  divideth  the  common  accounts  of  Judea  in  Bidduiphi 
three  parts,  the  one  saith  he,  are  apparent  Truths,  the  ^^^^^ 
second  apparent  falshoods,  the  third  are  dubious  or 
between  both  ;  in  which  form  he  ranketh  the  relation 
of  this  Lake.  But  Andrew  Thevet  in  his  Cosmography 
doth  ocularly  overthrow  it  ;  for  he  affirmeth,  he  saw 
an  Ass  with  his  Saddle  cast  therein  and  drowned. 
Now  of  thèse  relations  so  différent  or  contrary  unto 
each  other,  the  second  is  most  moderate  and  safest  to  be 
embraced,  which  saith,  that  living  bodies  swim  therein, 
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CHAP.    that  is,  they  do  not  easily  sink  :  and  this,  untill  exact 
XV      experiment  f urther  détermine,  may  be  allowed,  as  best 
consistent  with  this  quality,  and  the  reasons  alledged 
for  it. 

As  for  the  cause  of  this  effect,  common  opinion  con- 
ceives  it  to  be  the  sait  and  bituminous  thickness  of  the 
water.  This  indeed  is  probable,  and  may  be  admitted 
as  far  as  the  second  opinion  concedeth.  For  certain  it 
is  that  sait  water  will  support  a  greater  burden  then 
fresh  ;  and  we  see  an  egg  will  descend  in  sait  water,  which 
will  swim  in  brine.  But  that  Iron  should  float  therein, 
from  this  cause  is  hardly  granted;  for  heavy  bodies 
will  only  swim  in  that  liquor,  wherein  the  weight  of 
their  bulk  exoeedeth  not  the  weight  of  su  much  water 
as  it  occupieth  or  taketh  up.  But  surely  no  water  is 
heavy  enough  to  answer  the  ponderosity  of  Iron,  and 
therefore  that  métal  will  sink  in  any  kind  thereof,  and 
it  was  a  perfect  Miracle  which  was  wrought  this  way 
by  Eliaha,  Thus  we  peroelve  that  bodies  do  swim  or 
sink  in  différent  liquors,  according  unto  the  tenuity 
or  gravity  of  those  liquors  which  are  to  support  them. 
So  sait  water  beareth  that  weight  which  will  sink  in 
vineger,  vineger  that  which  will  fall  in  fresh  water, 
fresh  water  that  which  will  sink  in  spirits  of  Wine, 
and  that  will  swim  in  spirits  of  Wine  which  will  sink 
in  clear  oyl  ;  as  we  made  experiment  in  globes  of  wax 
pierced  with  light  sticks  to  support  them.  So  that 
although  it  be  conceived  an  hard  matter  to  sink  in  oyl, 
I  believe  a  man  should  find  it  very  difficult,  and  next 
to  flying,  to  swim  therein.  And  thus  will  Gold  sink 
in  Quick-silyer,  wherein  Iron  and  other  metals  swim; 
for  the  bulk  of  Gold  is  only  heavier  then  that  space 
of  Quick-siWer  which  it  containeth  :  and  thus  also  in 
a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  Quick-siiver  in  two  of  Aqua 
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fûfiiê^  the  liquor  will  bear  Amber,  Horn,  and  the   CHAP. 
•ofter  kinds  of  atones,  m  we  bave  made  triall  in  each.         XV 

But  a  private  opinion  tbere  is  which  croiseth  the 
common  conceit,  maintained  by  aome  of  late,  and 
alleadged  of  old  by  Strabo^  that  the  floating  of  bodies 
in  this  Lake  prooeeds  not  from  the  thickness  of  the 
water,  but  a  bituminous  ebullition  from  the  bottom, 
whereby  it  wafts  up  bodies  injected,  and  suffereth  them 
not  easily  to  sink.  The  verity  thereof  would  be  enquired 
by  ocolar  exploration,  for  this  way  is  also  probable. 
So  we  observe,  it  is  hard  to  wade  deep  in  baths  where 
springs  anse  ;  and  thus  sometime  are  bals  made  to  play 
npon  a  spouting  stream. 

Andtherefore,  until  judicious  and  ocularexperiment 
confirm  or  distinguish  the  assertion,  that  bodies  do  not 
sink  herein  at  ail,  we  do  not  y  et  believe;  that  they  not 
easily,  or  with  more  difficulty  descend  in  this  than 
other  water,  we  shall  readily  assent.  But  to  conclude  an 
impossibility  from  a  difficulty,  or  affirm  whereas  things 
not  easily  sink,  they  do  not  drown  at  ail  ;  beside  the 
fallacy,  is  a  fréquent  addition  in  humane  expression, 
and  an  amplification  not  unusual  as  well  in  opinions  as 
relations  ;  which  oftentimes  give  indistinct  accounts  of 
proximities,  and  without  restraint  transcend  from  one 
another.  Thus,  forasmuch  as  the  torrid  Zone  was  con* 
œiyed  exoeeding  hot,  and  of  difficult  habitation,  the 
opinions  of  men  so  advanced  its  constitution,  as  to  con- 
ceive  the  same  unhabitable,  and  beyond  possibility 
for  man  to  live  therein.  Thus,  because  there  are  no 
Wolves  in  Engkmd^  nor  hâve  been  observed  for  divers 
générations,  common  people  bave  proceeded  into 
opinions,  and  some  wise  men  into  affirmations,  they 
will  not  live  therein,  although  brought  from  other 
Countries,     Thus  most  men  affirm,  and  few  hère  will 
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CHAP.  believe  the  contrary,  that  tbere  be  no  Spiden  in  Iréland  ; 
XV  but  we  hâve  beheld  some  in  that  Countiy  ;  and  thoug^ 
but  few,  8ome  Cob-webs  we  behold  in  Irish  wood  in 
Engiand.  Thus  the  Crocodile  from  an  egg  growing 
up  to  an  exeeeding  magnitude,  common  conceit,  and 
divers  Write»  deliver,  it  hath  no  period  of  enctease, 
but  groweth  as  long  as  it  livefch.  And  thus  in  brief, 
in  most  appréhensions  the  conceits  of  men  extend  the 
considérations  of  things,  and  dilate  their  notions  beyond 
the  propriety  of  their  natures. 

In  the  Mapps  of  the  dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodam^  we 
meet  with  the  destroyed  Cities,  and  in  divers  the  City 
of  Sodom  placed  about  the  middle,  or  &r  from  the 
shore  of  it  ;  but  that  it  eould  not  be  £sr  from  Segor^ 
which  was  seated  under  the  mountains  neer  the  side 
of  the  Lake,  seems  inferrible  from  the  sndden  arrivai 
of  Loti  ^ho  coming  from  SodomB^t  day  break,  attained 
Stgor  at  Sun  rising  ;  and  therefore  Sodom  to  be  placed 
not  many  miles  from  it,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
Lake,  which  is  accounted  about  eighteen  miles  over; 
and  so  will  leave  about  nine  miles  to  be  passed  in  too 
smali  a  space  of  time. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Of  divers  other  Relations. 

L  ^  I  ^HE  relation  of  Averroes^  and  now  common  in 
I  every  mouth,  of  the  woman  that  oonoeived 
JL  in  a  bath,  by  attraoting  the  sperm  or  séminal 
effluxion  of  a  man  admitted  to  bath  in  some  vidnity 
unto  her,  I  hâve  scarce  faith  to  believe;  and  had  I 
been  of  the  Jury,  ahould  hâve  hardly  thought  I  had 
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fotmd  the  fkther  in  the  person  tiiat  stood  by  her.  ^Tis  CHAP. 
a  new  and  unseconded  way  in  Hi8tx>ry  to  formoate  at  a  XVI 
distance,  and  much  offendeth  the  rules  of  Fhysick, 
whieh  aay,theie  is  no  génération  without  a  joynt  émis- 
sion, nor  only  a  virtual,  but  ooipoml  and  camal 
contaction.  And  although  ArisMk  and  bis  adhérents 
do  eut  off  the  one,  who  conceive  no  effectuai  ejaculation 
in  women,  yet  in  defence  of  the  other  they  cannot  be 
introduced.  For,  if  as  he  believetfa,  the  inordinate 
longitude  of  the  organ,  though  in  its  proper  redpient, 
may  be  a  means  to  inprolificate  the  seed  ;  surely  the 
distance  of  place,  with  the  commixture  of  an  aqueous 
body,  must  prore  an  efièctiial  impedimen^  and  utteriy 
prevent  the  sucœss  of  a  conception.  And  therefore 
that  conceit  conceming  the  daughters  of  Ld^  that 
they  were  impvegnated  by  thdr  sleepii^;  father,  or  oon- 
ceived  by  séminal  pollution  reoeiYed  at  distance  from 
him,  will  hardly  be  admitted.  And  therefore  what  is  ctiurmtum* 
lelated  of  devils,  and  the  contrived  delosions  of  spirits,  ^^J^ 
that  they  steal  the  séminal  émissions  of  man,  BXkdsêu, 
transmit  them  into  their  votaries  in  coition,is  much  to 
be  sospected  ;  and  altogether  to  be  denied,  that  there 
ensue  conceptions  thereupon;  however  hnsbanded  by 
Art,  and  the  wisest  menagery  of  that  most  subtile  im- 
poster. And  therefore  also  that  our  magnified  MerUn 
was  thus  begotten  by  the  devil,  is  a  groundless  con- 
ception ;  and  as  vain  to  think  from  thence  to  give  the 
reason  of  his  prophetical  spirit.  For  if  a  génération 
oould  succeed,  yet  should  not  the  issue  inherit  the 
iaeulties  of  the  devil,  who  is  but  an  auxiliary,  and  no 
univocal  Actor;  Nor  will  his  nature  substantially 
eoncur  to  suoh  productions. 

And  although  it  seems  not  impossible,  that  hnpreg- 
nation  may  succeed*  from  séminal  spirits,  and  vaporous 
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CHAP.  irradiations  oontaining  the  active  prindple,  without 
XVI  material  and  gross  immissions  ;  as  it  happeneth  some- 
times  in  imperforated  persons,  and  rare  oonœptions  of 
some  much  under  pubertie  or  fourteen.  As  may  be 
aiso  conjectured  in  the  ooition  of  some  insects,  wherein 
the  female  makes  intrusion  into  tbe  maie  ;  and  from 
the  continued  ovation  in  Hens,  from  one  single  tread 
of  a  cock,  and  little  stock  laid  up  near  the  vent,  suffi- 
dent  for  durable  prolification.  And  although  also  in 
humane  génération  the  gross  and  corpulent  séminal 
body  may  retum  again,  and  the  great  business  be 
acted  by  what  it  caryeth  with  it:  yet  will  not  the 
same  suffioe  to  support  the  story  in  question,  wherein 
no  corpulent  immission  is  acknowledged  ;  answerable 
unto  the  fable  of  the  ToAnudUlf,  in  the  storie  of 
Benziray  begotten  in  the  same  manner  on  the  daughter 
of  the  Prophet  Jeremie. 

fL  The  Relation  of  LuciOiuêy  and  now  become  com* 
mon,  conceming  Croêsuê  the  grand-fàther  of  Marcuê 
tbe  wealthy  Romanf  that  he  never  laughed  but  once  in 
ail  his  life,  and  that  was  at  an  Ass  eating  thistles,  is 
something  strange.     For,  if  an  indiffèrent  and  un- 
ridiculous  object  could  draw  his  habituai  austereness 
unto  a  smile,  it  will  be  hard  to  believe  he  could  with 
perpetuity  resist  the  proper  motives  thereof.     For  the 
Laagkur,    act  of  Laughtcr  which  is  evidenced  by  a  sweet  contrao- 
tvAaikmd  |j^^  ^f  ^^  musclcs  of  thc  facc,  and  a  pleasant  agitation 
iiû,  of  the  vocal  Organs,  is  not  meerly  voluntary,  or  totally 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  selves  :  but  as  it  may  be 
constrained  by  corporal  contaction  in  any,  and  hath 
been  enforced  in  some  even  in  their  death,  so  the  new 
unusual  or  unexpected  jucundities,  which  présent 
themselves  to  any  man  in  his  life,  at  some  time  or 
other  will  bave  activity  enough  to  exdtate  the  earthiest 
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•oui,  and  raise  a  smile  finom  moat  compoted  tempen.  CHAP. 
Certainly  the  times  wera  duU  when  thèse  things  hap-  XVI 
pened,  and  the  wita  of  those  Ages  short  of  thèse  of 
ours  ;  when  men  oould  maintam  such  immutable  faces, 
as  to  remain  like  statues  under  the  flatteries  of  wit 
and  persist  unalterable  at  ail  efforts  of  Jocularity. 
The  spirits  in  hell,  and  Pksio  himself,  whom  Lucian 
makes  to  laugh  at  passages  upon  earth,  will  plainly 
condemn  thèse  Satummes,  and  make  ridiculous  the 
magnified  HeraelUui,  who  wept  preposteronsly,  and 
made  a  hell  on  earth  ;  for  rejecting  the  consolations  of 
Ufesy  be  passed  his  days  in  tears,  and  the  unoomfortable 
attendments  of  hell. 

8.  The  same  conceit  there  passeth  conceming  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  high 
example  of  gravity.  And  this  is  opinioned,  because 
in  holy  Scriptuxe  it  is  recorded  he  sometimes  wept,  but 
never  that  he  laughed.  Which  howsoever  granted,  it 
will  be  hard  to  conceiTe  how  he  passed  his  younger  years 
and  child-hood  without  a  smile,  if  as  Divinity  affirmeth, 
for  the  assurance  of  his  humanity  unto  men,  and  the 
concealment  of  his  Divinity  from  the  devil,  he  passed 
this  âge  like  other  children,  and  so  proceeded  untill 
he  evideneed  the  same.  And  surely  herein  no  danger 
there  is  'to  affirm  the  act  or  performance  of  that, 
whereof  we  acknowledge  the  power  and  essential  pro- 
perty;  and  whereby  indeed  he  most  nearly  convinced 
the  doubt  of  his  humanity.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to 
ascribe  that  unto  the  incarnate  Son,  which  sometimes 
is  attributed  unto  the  uncamate  Father  ;  of  whom  it 
is  said,  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh 
the  wicked  to  scom.  For  a  laugh  there  is  of  contempt 
or  indignation,  as  well  as  of  mirth  and  Jocosity  ;  and 
that  our  Saviour  was  not  exempted  from  the  ground 
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CHAP.    hereof,  that  is,  the  passion  of  anger,  regulated  and 

XVI     rightly  ordered  by  reason,  the  schools  do  not  deny: 

zeiusdomus  and  besides  the  expérience  of  the  money-changen  and 

^com  I   j)Qyç_gejig|^  i^  tjjg  Temple,  is  testified  by  St.  John^ 

when  he  saith,  the  speech  of  David  was  fulfilled  in  our 

Saviour. 

New  the  Alogie  of  this  opinion  consisteth  in  the 
illation;  it  being  not  reasonable  to  conclude  from 
Scripture  negatîvely  in  points  which  are  not  matters  of 
faith^and  pertaining  unto  salvation.  And  therefore 
althongh  in  the  description  of  ilie  création  there  be  no 
mention  of  fire,  Christian  Philosophy  did  not  think  it 
reasonable  presently  to  annihilate  that  élément,  or 
positiTely  to  decree  there  was  no  such  thing  at  ail. 
Thus  whereas  in  the  brief  narration  of  Moies  there  is 
no  record  of  wine  before  the  flood,  we  cannot  satisfiu;- 
torily  conclude  that  Noah  was  the  fSrst  that  ever  tasted 
Onfyintkê  thereof.  And  thus  because  the  word  Brain  is  scaroe 
7^1  mentioned  once,  but  Heart  above  an  hundred  times  in 
juds.9.53.  holy  Scripture  ;  Physitians  that  dispute  the  principality 
of  parts  are  not  firom  hence  induced  to  bereaTe  the 
animal  Organ  of  its  priority.  Wherefore  the  Scriptures 
being  serions,  and  commrâly  omitting  such  Parergies, 
it  will  be  unreasonable  from  hence  to  condemn  ail 
Laughter,  and  from  considérations  inconriderable  to 
discipline  a  man  out  of  his  nature.  For  this  is  by  a 
rustical  severity  to  banish  ail  urbanity  ;  whose  harmless 
and  confined  condition,  as  it  stands  commended  by 
morality,  so  is  it  consistent  with  Religion,  and  doth 
not  oflfend  Divinîty. 

4.  The  custom  it  is  of  Popes  to  change  their  name 
at  their  création  ;  and  the  Author  thereof  is  commonly 
said  to  be  Bocca  di  porcOj  or  swines  face  ;  who  therefore 
assumed  the  stile  of  Sergius  the  second,  as  being 
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ashamed  ao  foui  a  name  should  dûhonour  the  chair  of  CHAP. 
Peter  ;  wberein  notwithstajQding,  from  Mantacuiius  and  XVI 
othen  I  find  there  may  be  some  mistake.  For  Mas- 
êoniu»  who  writ  the  lives  of  Popes,  acknowledgeth  he 
was  not  the  fint  that  changed  his  name  in  that  Sea; 
nor  as  Plaiina  affirmeth,  hâve  ail  his  Sucoessors  pre- 
cisely  oontinued  that  custom  ;  for  Adrian  the  sixt,  and 
MarceUug  the  second,  did  still  retain  their  Baptismal 
dénomination.  Nor  is  it  ptoved,  or  probable,  that 
Sergius  changed  the  name  of  Bocca  di  PortOj  for  this 
was  his  simame  or  gentilitious  appellation  :  nor  was  it 
tbe  custom  to  alter  that  with  the  other;  but  he  com- 
muted  his  Christian  name  Peter  for  SergiuSy  because  be 
would  seem  to  décline  the  name  of  Peter  the  second. 
A  «cruple  I  confess  not  thought  considérable  in  other 
Seas,  whose  Originals  and  first  Patriarcfas  bave  been 
less  disputed  ;  nor  yet  perhaps  of  that  reality  as  to 
prevail  in  points  of  the  same  nature.  For  the  names 
of  the  Apostles,  Patriarchs  and  Propbets  hâve  been 
assumed  even  to  affectation  ;  the  name  of  Jésus  hath 
not  been  appropriate;  but  some  in  précèdent  âges 
bave  bom  that  name,  and  many  since  bave  not  refused 
tbe  Christian  name  of  Emmamiel.  Thus  are  there  few 
names  more  fréquent  then  Moees  and  Abraham  among 
the  Jewe;  The  Turks  without  scruple  affect  the  name 
of  Mahomet^  and  with  gladness  receive  so  honourable 
cognomination. 

And  truly  in  humane  occurrences  there  ever  bave 
been  many  well  diiected  intentions,  whose  rationalities 
will  never  bear  a  rigid  examination,  and  though  in 
some  way  they  do  commend  their  Authors,  and  such  as 
first  began  them,  yet  bave  they  proyed  insufficient  to 
perpetuate  imitation  in  such  as  bave  suoœeded  them. 
Thus  was  it  a  worthy  resolution  of  Go^ey^  and  most 
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CHAP.  Christians  haye  applauded  it,  That  he  refuBed  to  wear 
XVI  a  Crown  of  Grold  where  his  Saviour  had  wom  one  of 
thorns.  Yet  did  not  his  Successon  durably  inherit 
that  scruple,  but  some  were  anointed,  and  solemnly 
aocepted  the  Diadem  of  regality.  Thus  Julius,  Juguê- 
tus  and  Tiberius  with  great  humility  or  popularity 
refused  the  name  of  ImpertUor,  but  their  Successors 
bave  challenged  that  title,  and  retain  the  same  even  in 
its  titularity.  And  thus  to  corne  nearer  our  subject, 
the  humility  of  Gregory  the  Great  would  by  no  means 
admit  the  stile  of  universal  Bishop  ;  but  the  ambition 
of  Boniface  made  no  scruple  thereof,  nor  of  more 
queasie  resolutions  bave  been  their  Successors  ever 
since. 
Tnrkish  5.  That  Tomerhme  was  a  Shfihian  Shepherd,  from 

ifistûry.  j^^^  KnoUê  and  others,  from  AOuizen  a  leamed  Arabian 
who  wrote  his  life,  and  was  Spectator  of  many  of  his 
exploits,  we  bave  reasons  to  deny.  Not  only  from  his 
birth,  for  he  was  of  the  blood  of  «the  Tartarian 
Emperours,  whose  father  Og  had  for  his  possession  the 
Country  of  Sagaihy  ;  which  was  no  slender  Territory, 
but  comprehended  ail  that  tract  wherein  were  con- 
tained  Bactncma^  Sogdiana^  Margiana^  and  the  nation 
of  the  Mcoêogeteê^  whose  capital  City  was  Samarcani\ 
a  place  though  now  decaid,  of  great  esteem  and  trade 
in  former  âges.  But  from  his  régal  Inauguration,  for 
it  is  said,  that  being  about  the  âge  of  fifkeen,  his  old 
father  resigned  the  Eingdom  and  men  of  war  unto 
him.  And  also  from  his  éducation,  for  as  the  storie 
speaks  it,  he  was  instructed  in  the  Arabian  leaming, 
and  afterward  exercised  himself  therein.  Now  Arabian 
leaming  was  in  a  manner  ail  the  libéral  Sciences,  espe- 
cially  the  Mathematicks,  and  natural  Philosophy; 
wherein  not  many  âges  before  him  there  flourished 
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Jvkemm^  Averroes^  Avenaoary  Geber,  Jhnansor  and  CHAP. 
AOuMJten^  cognominal  unto  him  that  wrote  his  History,  XVI 
whoae  Chionology  indeed,  alihough  it  be  obscure,  yet 
in  the  opinion  of  his  Commentator,  he  waa  oontem- 
poraij  unto  Jvicenna^  and  hath  left  sixteen  bookt  of 
Opticks,  of  great  esteem  with  âges  past,  and  textuary 
unto  our  days. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  mistake  was  surely  that 
whieh  the  Turkish  Historian  declareth.  Some,  saith 
he,  of  our  Historians  will  needs  hâve  Tamerkme  to  be 
the  Son  of  a  Shepherd.  But  thit  they  hâve  said,  not 
knowing  at  ail  the  cuftom  of  their  Country  ;  wherdn 
the  principal  revenews  of  the  Eing  and  Nobles  con- 
tisteth  in  cattle;  who  despising  gold  and  silver,  abound 
in  ail  sorts  thereof.  And  this  was  the  occasion  that 
some  men  call  them  Shepherds,  and  also  affirm  this 
Prince  descended  from  them.  Now,  if  it  be  reasonaUe, 
that  great  men  whose  possessions  are  chiefly  in  cattle, 
should  bear  the  name  of  Shepherds,  and  fall  upon  so 
low  dénominations;  then  may  we  say  that  Abraham 
was  a  Shepherd,  although  too  powerful  for  four  Kings: 
that  Job  was  of  that  condition,  who  beside  Camels  and 
Qzen  had  seyen  thousand  Sheep  :  and  yet  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  man  in  the  East.  Thus  was  Mesha  King 
of  Moab  a  Shepherd,  who  annually  paid  unto  the 
Crown  of  Israël  an  hundred  thousand  Lambs,  and  as 
many  Rams.  Surely  it  is  no  dishonourable  course  of 
life  which  Moses  and  Jacob  hâve  made  exemplary  :  ^ 
a  profession  supported  upon  the  natural  way  of  acqui- 
sition, and  though  contemned  by  the  Egyf^Uma^  much 
countenanced  by  the  Hebrews,  whose  sacrifices  required 
plenty  of  Sheep  and  Lambs.  And  certainly  they  were 
very  numerous  ;  for,  at  the  consécration  of  the  Temple, 
beside  two  and  twenty  thousand  Oxen,  King  Sokmon 
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CHAP.    sacrificed  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousa&d  Sheep:  and 

XVI      the  Bame  is  observable  from  the  daily  provision  of  his 

house  :  which  was  ten  fat  Qxoi,  twenty  Oxen  out  of 

the  pastures,  and  an  hundred  Sheep,  beside  row  Buck, 

falloir  Deer,  and  fatted  Fowls.     Wherein  notwith- 

ttanding  (if  a  punotual  relation  thereof  do  rightly 

Dticri^tùm  inform  us)  the  grand  Seignior  doth  exoeed  :  the  daily 

^  s^a0,  provision  of  whose  Seraglio  in  the  reign  of  Jdimei, 

Tjud^'^^^  beside  Beeves,  consumed  two  hundred  Sheep,  Lambs 

/nfoitùmttr  and  Kids  when  they  were  in  season  one  hundred, 

^•^'^^Calves  ten,  Geese  fifty,  Hens  two  hundred,  Chickens 

one  hundred,  Figeons  an  hundred  pair. 

And  therefore  this  mistake  conoeming  the  noble 
Tamerlaney  was  like  that  conoeming  Demoiihentêj  who 
is  said  to  be  the  Son  of  a  'Black -smith,  according  to 
common  conœit,  and  that  handsome  expression  of 
JuoenaL 

QÎeem  p&ter  ardenHs  nuuêajïtllffine  Hppuê, 
A  carbone  M/wwpibuê,  giadé&êq;  parante 
hicude,  €t  htieo  Vuleano  ad  Bketora  mitiL 

Thus  Enfflished  hy  Sir  Robert  StapkUm. 

Whom  's  FWther  with  the  smosky  foig  hslf  bUnd^ 
From  blows  on  soaty  Voloans  savil  spent. 
In  ham'ring  swords^  to  study  Rhet'rick  senL^ 

But  Pluiafrch  who  writ  his  life  hath  cleared  this 
concert,  plainly  affirming  he  was  most  nobly  descended, 
and  that  this  report  was  raised,  because  his  father  had 
many  slaves  that  wrought  Smiths  work,  and  brought 
the  profit  unto  hinu 
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CHAP. 
XVU 


CHAPTER    XVII 

Of  some  others. 

1.  "V  ^  7£  are  sad  when  we  read  the  story  of 
\A/  BeUioriuê  that  worthy  Chieftain  of 
V  V  Jtuiiman;  who,  after  his  Victories 
over  Vandabj  Goihê,  Persianu^  and  hia  Trophies  in 
ihree  parts  of  the  World,  had  at  last  his  eyes  put  ont 
by  the  Emperour,  and  wais  reduced  to  that  distress, 
that  he  beg^^ed  relief  on  the  high-way,  in  that  uncom* 
fortable  pétition.  Date  obolum  BeUsario.  And  this  we 
do  net  only  hear  in  Disoourses,  Orations  and  Thèmes, 
but  find  it  also  in  the  leaves  of  Peints  CrwU/ui^ 
VolaUrranuê,  and  other  worthy  Writers. 

But,  what  may  somewhat  consolate  ail  men  that 
honour  vertue,  we  do  not  discover  the  latter  Scène  of 
bis  Misery  in  Authors  of  Antiquity,  or  such  as  bave 
expresly  delivered  the  stories  of  those  times.  For, 
Suidas  is  silent  herein,  Cedrenus  and  Zonanu^  two 
grave  and  punctual  Authors,  delivering  only  the  con- 
fiscation of  bis  goods,  omit  the  History  of  his  mendi- 
cation.  Pauhis  Diaconus  goeth  farther,  not  only 
passing  over  this  act,  but  affirming  his  goods  and 
dignities  were  restored.  Agaihius  who  lived  at  the 
same  time,  declareth  he  suffered  much  from  the  envy 
of  tbe  Court  :  but  that  he  descended  thus  deep  into 
afiBiction,  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  his  pen.  The 
same  is  also  omitted  by  Proœpms  a  conteroporary  and  'Aw«^a, 
professed  enemy  unto  Justiman  and  Belisaritts,  ^^o^^^^ 
hath  left  an  opprobrious  book  against  them  both. 

And  in  this  opinion  and  hopes  we  are  not  single, 
but  Andréas  AlcûUus  the  Civilian  in  his  Parerga^  and 

▼OL.  m.  £ 
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CHAP.  FrcmcUcuê  de  Cordua  in  his  DidascaSa^  baye  both 
XVII  dedaratorily  confirmed  the  saine,  which  is  also  agree- 
able  unto  the  judgment  of  Nicciaus  Alemannuêy  in  his 
notes  upon  the  bitter  History  of  Procopma.  Certainly 
sad  and  Tragical  stories  are  seldom  drawn  within  the 
circle  of  their  verities  ;  but  as  their  Relators  do  either 
intend  the  hatred  or  pitty  of  the  persons,  so  are  they 
set  forth  with  additional  amplifications.  Thus  bave 
some  suspected  it  hath  happened  unto  the  stoiy  of 
Oedipus  ;  and  thus  do  we  conceive  it  hath  fared  with 
that  of  Judcu^  who  having  sinned  beyond  aggravation, 
and  committed  oue  villany  which  cannot  be  exaspe- 
rated  by  ail  other  :  is  also  charged  with  the  murther 
of  his  reputed  brother,  parricide  of  his  father,  and 
Incest  with  his  own  mother,  as  FlorUeguê  or  Matthew 
of  Wesimintter  hath  at  large  related.  And  thus  hath 
it  perhaps  befallen  the  noble  Beliêoriuâ;  who, upon  insti- 
gation of  the  Empress,  having  contrived  the  exile,  and 
very  hardly  treat^  Pope  Seroeriuêy  Latin  pens,  as  a 
judgment  of  God  upon  this  fact,  bave  set  forth  his 
future  suflferings:  and  omitting  nothing  of  amplification, 
they  bave  also  delivered  this  :  which  notwithstanding 
Johanneê  the  Greek  makes  doubtful,  as  may  appear 
£rom  his  lambicks  in  Baronms^  and  might  be  a  mis- 
Pracop.  B«u.  take  or  misapplication,  translating  the  affliction  of  one 
"à^i'  man  upon  another,  for  the  same  befell  unto  Johanneê 
^f^  Cappadoxj  conteroporary  unto  BeUsarhUj  and  in  great 
**"  favour  with  Jusêinian  ;  who  being  afterward  banished 

itito  Egt/ptf  was  fain  to  beg  relief  on  the  high-way. 

S.  ThjAt  fluchis  DecumamtSy  or  the  tenth  wave  is 
greater  and  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  some  no 
doubt  will  be  oflended  if  we  deny;  and  hereby  we 
shall  seem  to  contradict  Antiquity;  for,  answ^rable 
unto  the  littéral  and  common  acception,  the  same  is 
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averred  by  many  Writen,  and  plainly  described  by   CHAP. 
Ovid.  XVII 

^  venu  Me  fluet  fu,  fluctué  tuperenânet  amneê, 

Potterior  n&no  ett,  undedmoq;  prier. 

Which  notwithstanding  is  evidently  false  ;  nor  can 
it  be  made  out  by  obsenration  either  upon  the  shore 
or  the  Océan,  as  we  bave  with  diligence  explored  in 
botb.  And  surely  in  vain  we  expect  a  regularity  in 
the  waves  of  the  Sea,  or  in  the  particular  motions 
thereof,  as  we  may  in  its  gênerai  reciprocations  whose 
causes  are  constant,  and  effects  therefore  correspondent. 
Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  subservient  ; 
which  windsy  storms,  shores,  shelves,  and  every  inter- 
jacency  irregulates.  With  semblable  reason  we  might 
expect  a  regularity  in  the  winds  ;  whereof  though  some 
be  statary,  some  anniversary,  and  the  rest  do  tend  to 
determinate  points  of  heaven,  yet  do  the  blasts  and 
undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain  no  certainty  in 
their  course;  nor  are  they  numerally  feared  by 
Navigators. 

Of  affinity  hereto  is  that  conceit  of  Ovum  Decu- 
manum^  so  called,  because  the  tenth  egg  is  bigger  than 
any  other,  according  unto  the  reason  alledged  by  Festus^ 
Decumana  ova  dicuntur,  quia  ovum  decimum  majus 
nascitur.  For  the  honour  we  bear  unto  the  Clergy,  we 
cannot  but  wish  this  true  :  but  berein  will  be  found 
no  more  of  verity  than  in  the  other  :  and  surely  few 
will  assent  hereto  without  an  implicite  credulity,  or 
P^thagorical  submission  unto  every  conception  of 
number. 

For,  surely  the  conceit  is  numéral,  and  though  not 
in  the  sensé  apprehended,  relateth  unto  the  number  of 
ten,  as  Francisctu  St/lvhu  bath  most  probably  declared. 
For,  whereas  amongst  simple  numbers  or  Digits,  the 
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CHAP.  number  of  ten  is  the  greatest:  therefoie  whatsoeyer 
XVII  was  the  greatest  in  every  kind,  might  in  some  sensé  be 
named  from  this  number.  Now,  because  also  that 
which  was  the  greatest»  was  metapborically  by  some  at 
first  called  Decumamu;  therefore  whatsoever  passed 
mider  this  name,  was  literally  conceived  by  others  to 
respect  and  make  good  this  number. 

The  conceit  is  also  Latin  ;  for  the  Greeks  to  express 
the  greatest  wave,  do  use  the  number  of  three,  that  is, 
the  Word  rpucviUcL,  which  is  a  concurrence  of  three 
waves  in  one,  whence  arose  the  proverb,  rp^KVfda  kok&p^ 
or  a  trifluctuation  of  evils,  which  Eroêmus  doth  render, 
Malorum  fluctua  Dectêtnanuê.  And  thus,  although  the 
terms  be  very  différent,  yet  are  they  made  to  signifie 
the  self-same  thing  ;  the  number  of  ten  to  explain  the 
nimiber  of  three,  and  the  single  number  of  one  wave 
the  collective  concurrence  of  more. 

S.  The  po3rson  of  Parysaiia  reported  from  Ctesias 
by  PbUarch  in  the  life  of  Ârtaxerxes,  whereby  anoint- 
ing  a  knife  on  the  one  side,  and  therewith  dividing  a 
bird;  with  the  one  half  she  poysoned  Statira,  and 
safely  fed  her  self  on  the  other,  was  certainly  a  very 
subtile  one,  and  such  as  our  ignorance  is  well  content 
it  knows  not.  But  surely  we  had  disoovered  a  poyson 
that  would  not  endure  Pandoraes  box,  could  we  be 
satisfied  in  that  which  for  its  coldness  nothing  could 
contain  but  an  Asses  hoof,  and  wherewith  some  report 
that  Alexander  the  great  was  poysoned.  Had  men 
derived  so  strange  an  effect  from  some  occult  or  hidden 
qualities,  they  might  bave  silenced  contradiction  ;  but 
ascribing  it  unto  the  manifest  and  open  qualities  of 
oold,  they  must  pardon  our  belief,  who  perceive  the 
coldest  and  most  Stygian  waters  may  be  included  in 
glasses  ;  and  by  Aristotle  who  saith,  that  glass  is  the 
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perfectest  work  of  Art,  we  understand  they  were  not   CHAP. 
then  to  be  invented.  XVII 

And  though  it  be  said  that  poyBon  will  break  a 
Venioe  glaas,  yet  bave  we  not  met  with  any  of  tbat 
nature.  Were  there  a  trutb  herein,  it  were  the  bett 
preseryatÎTe  for  Princes  and  persons  exalted  unto  sucfa 
fears:  and  snrely  far  better  than  divers  now  in  use. 
And  thougb  the  best  of  China  dishes,  and  sucb  as  the 
Emperour  doth  use,  be  thought  by  some  of  infallible 
vertue  unto  this  effect  ;  yet  will  they  not,  I  fear,  be 
able  to  élude  the  mischief  of  such  intentions.  And 
though  also  it  be  true,  that  God  made  ail  things 
double,  and  that  if  we  look  upon  the  works  of  the 
most  High,  there  are  two  and  two,  one  against 
another;  that  one  contrary  hath  another,  and  poyson  uwkmt 
is  not  without  a  poyson  unto  it  self;  yet  hath  the^,;^ 
curse  so  far  prevailed,  or  else  our  industry  defected  ^'^  <^«"^ 

mil  thMÊtn 

that  poysons  are  better  known  than  their  Antidotes,  d»uhu. 
and  some  thereof  do  scarce  admit  of  any.    And  lastly, 
although  unto  erery  poyson  men  bave  delivered  many 
Antidotes,  and  in  every  one  is  promised  an  equality 
unto  its  adversary,  yet  do  we  often  find  they  fail  in 
their  effects  :  Moly  will  not  resist  a  weaker  cup  then  im 
that  of  Circe  ;  a  man  may  be  poysoned  in  a  Lemnian  ^^*^ 
dish  ;  without  the  miracle  of  John^  there  is  no  con- 
fidence in  the  earth  of  Faiul\   and  if  it   be  meant 
that  no  poyson  could  work  upon  him,  we  doubt  the 
story,  and  expect  no  such  success  from  the  diet  of 
MUhriàaies. 

A  story  there  passeth  of  an  Indian  King,  that  sent 
unto  Alexander  a  fair  woman  fed  with  Aconites  and 
other  poysons,  with  this  intent,  either  by  converse  or 
copulation  complexionally  to  destroy  him.  For  my 
part,  although  the  design  were  true,  I  should  hâve 
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CHAP.  doubted  the  suocess.  For»  though  it  be  possible  ihat 
XYII  poysons  may  meet  with  tempers  whereto  they  may 
become  Aliments,  and  we  observe  from  fowls  that  feed 
on  fishes,  and  others  fed  with  garlick  and  onyons,  that 
simple  aliments  are  not  alwayes  concocted  beyond  their 
▼egetable  qualities;  aad  therefore  that  even  after 
camall  conversion,  poysons  may  yet  retain  some  por- 
tion of  their  natures;  yet  are  they  so  refracted, 
cicurated  and  subdued,  as  not  to  make  good  their  first 
and  destructive  malignities.  And  therefore  the  Stork 
that  eateth  Snakes,  and  the  Stare  that  feedeth  upon 
Hemlock,  though  no  commendable  aliments,  are  not 
destructive  poysons.  For,  animais  that  can  innoxiously 
digest  thèse  poysons,  become  antidotall  unto  the  poyson 
digested.  And  therefore  whether  their  breath  be 
attracted,  or  their  flesh  ingested,  the  poysonous  reliques 
go  still  along  with  their  Antidote  :  whose  society  will 
not  permit  their  malice  to  be  destructive.  And  there- 
fore aiso  animais  that  are  not  mischieved  by  poysons 
which  destroy  us,  may  be  drawn  into  Antidote  against 
them  ;  the  blood  or  flesh  of  Storks  against  the  venom 
of  Serpents,  the  Quail  against  Hellébore,  and  the  diet 
Hêmicck,  of  Starlings  against  the  drought  of  Socraùes.  Upon 
like  grounds  are  some  parts  of  Animais  Alexipfaar- 
macall  unto  others  ;  and  some  veins  of  the  earth,  and 
also  whole  régions,  not  only  destroy  the  life  of 
venemous  créatures,  but  also  prevent  their  produc- 
tions. For  though  perhaps  they  contain  the  seminals 
of  Spiders  and  Scorpions,  and  such  as  in  other  earths 
by  suscitiation  of  the  Sun  may  arise  unto  animation  ; 
yet  lying  under  command  of  their  Antidote,  without 
kope  of  emergency  they  are  poysoned  in  their  matrix 
by  pow^v  easily  hindring  the  advance  of  their  originaJs, 
whose  eonfirmed  forms  they  are  able  to  destroy. 
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5.  The  story  of  the  wandring  Jew  is  yery  Btrange,   CHAR 
and  will  hardly  obtain  bdief  ;  y  et  is  there  a  fonnall     XVII 
acoonnt  tbereof  set  down  by  Mathew  Pariêy  from  the 
report  of  an  Armenian  Bithop;  who  came  into  this 
kingdom  about  four  hundred  yean  ago,  and  had  often 
entertained  this  wanderer  at  his  Table.    That  he  wàs 

then  alive,  was  first  called  CarU^hUuSj  was  keeper  of 
the  Judgement  Hall,  whence  thrusting  out  our  Saviour 
with  expostulation  of  his  stay,  was  condemned  to  stay 
untiU  his  retum;  was  after  baptized  by  Ananiaêy  and  VMkquia 
by  the  name  of  Joêeph  ;  was  Ûiirty  years  old  in  the  ^^^^^, 
dayes  of  our  Sayiour,  lemembred  the  Saints  that  arised  t«  »<a>^^ 
with  him,  the  making  of  the  Apostlcs  Creed,  and  their  ^enî 
seyeral  pérégrinations.  Surely  were  this  true,  he  might 
be  an  happy  arbitrator  in  many  Christian  contro* 
yenies  ;  but  must  impardonably  condemn  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews,  who  can  contemn  the  Rhetorick  of  such 
miracles,  and  blindly  behold  so  liying  and  lasting 
conyemonsL 

6.  Clearer  confirmations  must  be  drawn  for  the 
history  of  Pope  Joan,  who  sucoeeded  Léo  the  fourth, 
and  preceeded  Bmedki  the  third,  then  many  we  yet 
discoyer.     And  since  it  is  deliyered  with  aimi  and 
ftnmd  by  many  ;  since  the  leamed  Lto  AOaiHui  hath  CosArtiktio 
discoyered,  that  ancient  copies  of  Martmuê  Pohnuê^  j*^!!!^* 
who  is  chiefly  urged  for  it,  had  not  this  story  in  it;  p^p^mo» 
since  not  only  the  stream  of  Latine  Historians  baye 
omitted  it,  but  Phoiiuê  the  Patriaroh,  Meérophaneê 
Smjffnœuê^  and  the  exasperated  Greeks  haye  made  no 
mention  of  it,  but  oonceded  BenetUei  the  thîrd  to  bee 
Sucœssor  unto  Léo  the  fourth  ;  he  wants  not  grounds 

that  doubts  iL 

Many  things  historieall  which  seem  of  dear  conces- 
sion, want  not  affirmations  and  négations,  aocording 
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CHAP.   to  divided  pens:  as  is  notoriously  observable  in  the 

XVII     story  of  HUdebmnd  or  Gregory  the  sevenih,  lepug- 

nantly  delivered  by  the  Imperiall  and  Papal  party. 

In  such  divided  records  partiality  hath  much  depraved 

history,  wherein  if  the  equity  of  the  reader  do  not 

correct  the  iniquity  of  the  writer,  he  will  be  much 

confounded  with  repugnancies,  and  often  find  in  the 

same  person,  Nwna  and  Nero.    In  things  of  this  nature 

modération  must  intercède;  and  so  charity  may  hope, 

o/iAiOMt,    that  Roman  Readers  will  construe  many  passages  in 

cidviii,  B«a.  SoUech,  FayuB^  Schku$eïberg  and  Cochlœw. 

7.  Every  ear  is  fiUed  with  the  story  of  Prier  Bacon^ 

that  made  a  brazen  head  to  speak  àiese  words,  THme 

Rog.  Bacon.  èSf  Which  though  there  want  not  the  like  relations,  is 

ôrode^is    Burely  too  literally  received,  and  was  but  a  mystical 

TirdocdMi-  fable  conoeming  the  Philosophers  great  work,  wherein 

"^^  he  eminently  laboured:  implying  no   more  by  the 

copper  head,  then  the  vessel  wherein  it  was  wrought, 

and  by  the  words  it  spake,  then  the  opportunity  to  be 

watched,  about  the   Tempw  oriutf  or  birth  of  the 

mystical  child,  or  Philosophical  King  of  LuOiuê  :  the 

rising  of  the  TerraJbUata  of  AmolduSy  when  the  earth 

sufficiently  impregnated   with   the   water,   ascendeth 

white  and  splendent.     Which  not  observed,  the  work 

is  irrecoverably  lost;    according  to  that  of  Petrui 

Mai«ariu     Bonus.    Ibi  egt  operiê  perfedio  aut  annihUatio  ;  quoniam 

pMtioM.      ^j^  ^^  immo  hm'â^  oriufUur  eïementa  simpUcia  depuraiOj 

qwB  egent  staiim  composUione^  amtequam  volent  ab  igné. 

Now  letting  slip  this  critical  opportunity,  he  missed 

the  intended  treasure.     Which  had  he  obtained,  he 

might  hâve  made  out  the  tradition  of  making  a  brazen 

wall  about  England.    That  is,  the  most  powerfuil 

defence,  and  strongest  fortification  which  6old  could 

hâve  e£Bected. 
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8.  Who  can  but  pitty  the  yertuous  Epicuruêj  who  is  CHAP, 
commonly  conceived  to  bave  plaoed  his  chief  felidty  XVII 
in  pleasure  and  sensual  delights,  and  hath  therefore 
left  an  infamous  name  behind  himP  How  true»  let 
them  détermine  who  read  that  he  lived  leyenty  yean, 
and  wTote  more  books  then  any  Philosopher  but 
ChtyêippuSf  and  no  less  then  three  hundred,  without 
borrowing  firom  any  Author.  That  he  was  contented 
with  bread  and  water,  and  when  he  would  dine  with 
Jovcj  and  prétend  unto  epulation,  he  desired  no  other 
addition  Ûien  a  pièce  of  Cyiheridian  cheese.  That 
ahall  consider  the  words  of  Seneca^  Non  dko,  quod 
fderiq;  nostrorum^  sedam  Epicuri  flagitiorum  magiê^ 
trum  €986  :  sed  iilud  dicOy  malè  audit  irtfamis  esij  et  tifi- 
merik).  Or  shall  read  his  life,  his  Epistles,  his 
Testament  in  LaerHus^  who  plainly  names  them 
Calumnies,  which  are  commonly  said  against  them. 

The  ground  hereof  seems  a  mis-apprebension  of  his 
opinion,  who  placed  his  Felicity  not  in  the  pleasurev 
of  the  body,  but  the  mind,  and  tranquility  thereof, 
obtained  by  wisdom  and  vertue,  as  is  dearly  determined 
in  his  Epistle  unto  Menaceus.  Now  how  this  opinion  Deyiu«c 
was  first  traduoed  by  the  Stoickê^  how  it  afterwards  ^^2[ 
became  a  common  belief,  and  so  taken  up  by  Authon 
of  ail  âges,  by  Ciotro,  PhUarch^  Clément^  Ambroêe  and 
others,  tfae  leamed  Pen  of  Gassendus  haiîi  discovered. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 
More  briefly  of  some  others, 

OTHER  relations  there  are,  and  those  in  veiy 
good  Authors»  which  though  we  do  not  posi- 
tively  deny,  yct  hâve  they  not  been  un- 
questioned  by  some,  and  at  least  as  improbable  truths 
hâve  been  received  by  others.  Unto  some  it  hath 
seemed  incredible  what  Herodoiitê  reporteth  of  the  great 
Army  of  JTerxes^  that  drank  whole  ri  vers  dry.  And 
unto  the  Author  himself  it  appeared  wondrous  strange, 
that  they  exhausted  not  the  provision  of  the  Countrey, 
rather  then  the  waters  thereof.  For  as  he  maketh 
the  account,  and  Budeus  de  Asse  correcting  the  mis- 
compute  of  VaUa^  delivereth  it  ;  if  every  man  of  the 
Army  had  had  a  chenix  of  Corn  a  day,  that  is,  a  sextary 
and  half  ;  or  about  two  pints  and  a  quarter,  the  Army 
had  daily  expended  ten  hundred  thousand  and  forty 
Medimna^s,  or  measures containingsix  Bushels.  Which 
rightly  oonsidered,  the  AbderUes  had  reason  to  bless 
the  Heavens,  that  Xerœes  eat  but  one  meal  a  day; 
and  Pythku  his  noble  Host,  might  with  less  charge 
and  possible  provision  entertain  both  him  and  his 
Army.  And  yet  may  ail  be  salved,  if  we  take  it  hy per- 
bolically,  as  wise  men  receive  that  expression  in  Job^ 
concerning  Behemoth  or  the  Eléphant;  Behold,  he 
drinketh  up  a  river  and  hasteth  not,  he  trusteth  that 
he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth. 

2.  That  Annibai  eat  or  brake  through  the  Alps  with 
Vin^ar,  may  be  too  grosly  taken  and  the  Author  of 
his  life  annexed  unto  Phtiarch  affirmeth  only,  he  used 
this  artifice  upon  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest 
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mountains.  For  as  it  is  vulgarly  undentood,  that  he  CHAP. 
eut  a  passage  for  his  Aimy  through  tbose  mighty  XVIII 
mountains,  it  may  seem  incredible,  not  only  in  the 
greatness  of  the  effisct,  but  the  quantity  of  the  efficient 
and  such  as  behold  them,  may  think  an  Océan  of 
Vinegar  too  little  for  that  effect.  Twas  a  work  indeed 
rather  to  be  expected  from  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions,  then  any  corrosive  waters^and  much  condemneth 
the  Judgement  of  XerxeSy  that  wrought  through 
Mount  Aihoa  with  Mattocks. 

8.  That  Archimedes  bumt  the  ships  of  Marcdhta^ 
with  spéculums  of  parabolical  figures,  at  three  f  urlongs, 
ot  as  some  will  hâve  it,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
sounds  hard  unto  reason,  and  artificial  expérience: 
and  therefore  justly  questioned  by  Kirchervê^  who 
after  long  enquiry  oould  find  but  one  made  by 
Mm/reduê  SeptaSus  that  fired  at  fifteen  paces.  And  De  ince  c 
therefore  more  probable  it  is,  that  the  ships  were' 
nearer  the  shore,  or  about  some  thirty  paces  :  at  which 
distance  notwithstanding  the  effect  was  very  great. 
But  whereas  men  conceive  the  ships  were  more  easily 
set  on  flame  by  reason  of  the  pitch  about  them,  it 
seemeth  no  advantage.  Since  buniing  glasses  will  melt 
pitch  or  make  it  boyle,  not  easily  set  it  on  fire. 

4.  The  story  of  the  FabU,  whereof  three  hundred 
and  six  marching  against  the  VeienteSj  were  ail  slain, 
and  one  child  alone  to  support  the  family  remained  ; 
is  surely  not  to  be  paralleld,  nor  easie  to  be  conceived, 
except  we  can  imagine,  that  of  three  hundred  and  six, 
but  one  had  chilien  below  the  service  of  war  ;  that 
the  rest  were  ail  unmarried,  or  the  wife  but  of  one 
impregnated. 

5.  The  received  story  of  MilOj  who  by  daily  lifting 
a  Calf,  attained  an  abUity  to  carry  it  being  a  Bull,  is 
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CHAP.  witty  conceit,  and  handsomly  sets  forth  the  efficacy 
XVIII  of  Ajssuefaction.  But  surely  the  acooimt  had  been 
more  reasonably  placed  upon  some  person  not  much 
exceeding  in  strength,  and  such  a  one  as  without  the 
assistance  of  custom  could  never  hâve  performed  that 
act  ;  which  some  may  présume  that  Milo  without  pre- 
œdent  artifice  or  any  other  preparative,  had  strength 
enough  to  perform.  For  as  relations  déclare,  he  was 
the  most  pancratical  man  of  Greece,  and  as  Galen 
reporteth,  and  MercuriaUs  in  his  Gjrmnasticks  repre- 
senteth,  he  was  able  to  persist  erect  upon  an  oyled 
plank,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  the  force  or  protru- 
sion  of  three  men.  And  if  that  be  true  which  Aikeneus 
reporteth,  he  was  little  beholding  to  custom  for  this 
ability.  For  in  the  Olympick  games,  for  the  space  of 
a  furlong,  he  carried  an  Oz  of  four  years  upon  his 
shoulders  ;  and  the  same  day  he  carried  it  in  his  belly  : 
for  as  it  is  there  delivered  he  eat  it  up  himself.  Surely 
he  had  been  a  proper  guest  at  Gram/S^wiMrê  feast,  and 
In  Rabelais,  might  have  matcht  his  throat  that  eat  six  pilgrims  for 
a  Salad. 

6.  It  much  disadvantageth  the  Panegyrick  of  Syne- 
sUiê,  and  is  no  small  disparagement  unto  baldness,  if 

fi^  writ  in  it  be  true  what  is  related  by  JEUan  conceming  JEschilus^ 
^^^'^^whose  bald-pate  was  mistaken  for  a  rock,  and  so  was 

brained  by  a  Tortoise  which  an  JSagle  let  fall  upon  it. 

Certainly  it  was  a  very  great  mistake  in  the  perspicacy 
AnargH-  of  that  Animal.  Some  men  critically  disposed,  would 
àw/«f^  from  hence  confute  the  opinion  of  Copermcus^  never 
tigminst  tkê  conceiving  how  the  motion  of  the  earth  below  should 
lou't!^    not  wave  him  from  a  knock  perpendicularly  directed 

from  a  body  in  the  air  above. 

7.  It  crosseth  the  Proverb,  and  Rmne  might  well  be 
built  in  a  day  ;  if  that  were  true  which  is  traditionally 
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related  by  Sirabo\  that  the  great  Cities  Jnchiak  and  CHAP. 
7Vimi#,  were  built  by  Sardanapaku  both  in  one  XVIII 
day,  aocording  to  the  inscription  of  his  monument, 
Sardanapàhu  Jnacyndaraxiê  JiiiuSf  Anchialem  et  Tar- 
êum  unâ  die  edificavij  Tu  autem  hospes  Ede,  Lude^ 
Bibtj  etc.  Which  if  strictly  taken,  that  is,  for  the 
fimishing  thereof,  and  not  only  for  the  beginning  ;  for 
an  artificial  or  natural  day,  and  not  one  of  Daniels 
weeks,  that  is,  seven  whole  years  ;  surely  their  hands 
were  very  heavy  that  wasted  thirteen  years  in  the 
private  bouse  of  Solomon:  It*  may  be  wondred  how 
forty  years  were  spent  in  the  érection  of  the  Temple 
of  Jertualen^  and  no  less  than  an  hundred  in  that 
famous  one  of  Ephesus.  Certainly  it  was  the  greatest 
Architecture  of  one  day,  since  that  great  one  of  six  ; 
an  Art  quite  lost  with  our  Mechanicks,  a  work  not  to 
be  made  out,  but  like  the  wals  of  ThebeSy  and  such  an 
Artificer  as  Amphion, 

8.  It  had  been  a  sight  only  second  unto  the  Ark  to 

bave  beheld  the  great  Stfracusia^  or  mighty  ship  otThtSyra- 
Hiero,  described  in  Athenœus;  and  some  bave  thought  ativ Hiero'i 
it  a  very  large  one,  wherein  were  to  be  found  t^^^^*^'^ 
stables  for  horses,  eight  Towers,  besides  Fish-ponds, 
Gardens,  Trieliniums,  and  many  fair  rooms  paved  with 
Agath,  and  precious  Stones.     But  nothing  was  im- 
possible unto  Archimedes^  the  learned  Contriver  thereof  ; 
nor  shall  we  question  his  removing  the  earth,  when  he 
finds  an  immoveable  base  to  place  his  Engine  upon  it. 

9.  That  the  Pamp&îiianSea  gave  way  unto  ^&a!t0fuZ0r 
in  his  intended  March  toward  Persia^  many  bave  been 
apt  to  crédit,  and  Jasephuê  is  willing  to  believe,  to 
countenance  the  passage  of  the  IsraelUeê  through  the 
Red  Sea.  But  Sirabo  who  writ  before  him  delivereth 
another  account  ;  that  the  Mountain  Climax  adjoyning 
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CHAP.  to  the  Pamphilian  Sea,  leaves  a  narrow  passage  between 
XVIII  the  Sea  and  it,  which  passage  at  an  ebb  and  quiet  Sea  ail 
men  take  ;  but  Aleœander  coming  in  the  Winter,  and 
eagerly  pursuing  his  affaira,  irould  not  wait  for  the 
reflux  or  retum  of  the  Sea  ;  and  so  was  fain  to  pass 
with  his  Army  in  the  water,  and  march  up  to  the  navel 
in  it. 

10.  The  relation  of  Phdarch  of  a  youth  of  Sparta^ 
ALutùf  that  suffered  a  Fox  concealed  under  his  robe  to  tear 
'uTe^^'9^^^  his  bowels,  before  he  would  either  by  voîce  or 
inikismnd  countenauce  betray  his  theft;  and  the  otber  of  the 
SecLns,  "^  Spartan  Lad,  that  with  the  same  resolution  suffered  a 

coal  from  the  Altar  to  bum  his  arm,  although  defended 
by  the  Author  that  writes  his  life,  is  I  perceive  mis- 
trusted  by  men  of  Judgment,  and  the  Author  with  an 
aiimt^  is  made  to  salve  himself.  Assuredly  it  was  a 
noble  Nation  that  could  afford  an  hint  to  such  inven- 
tions of  patience,  and  upon  whom,  if  not  such  verities, 
at  least  such  verisimilities  of  fortitude  were  placed. 
Were  the  story  true,  they  would  hâve  made  the  only 
Disciples  for  Zeno  and  the  Stoicks^  and  might  perhaps 
hâve  been  perswaded  to  laugh  in  Phcderis  his  Bull. 

11.  If  any  man  shall  content  his  belief  with  the 
speech  of  Balàams  Ass,  without  a  belief  of  that  of 
MahomeU  Camel,  or  Livies  Ox  :  If  any  man  make  a 
doubt  of  Gigeê  ring  in  JuHinus^  or  conceives  he  must 
be  a  Jerv  that  believes  the  Sabbatical  river  in  Josephitê, 
If  any  man  will  say  he  doth  not  apprehend  how  the 
tayl  of  an  African  Weather  out-weigheth  the  body  of 
a  good  Calf,  that  is,  an  hundred  pound,  according  unto 
Léo  Ajricanm^  or  desires  before  belief,  to  behold  such 
a  créature  as  is  the  Ruck  in  Pa/uku  VenetuSy  for  my 
part  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  his  incredulity. 

12.  If  any  one  shall  receive  as  stretcht  or  fabulons 
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aoeounts  what  is  delivered  of  Coclesy  Scœvola  and   CHAP. 
Cwtiuê^  the  sphère  of  ArchimedeSy  the  story  of  the    XVIII 
Amazonê^Xhe  taking  of  the  City  of  Babylon^  not  known  Fandiooi 
to  some  therein  three  days  after;  that  the  nation  was    **'°™^' 
deaf  which  dwelt  at  the  fall  of  Nlhis^  the  laughing  and 
weeping  humour  of  HeracHiuê  and  DemocrUuê^  with 
many  more,  he  shall  not  want  some  reason  and  the 
authority  of  Lancdotti. 

IS.  If  any  man  doubt  of  the  strange  Antiquities 
delivered  by  Historians,  as  of  the  wonderftil  corps  of 
Antœuê  untombed  a  thousand  years  after  his  death  by 
SerUynuê.  Whether  there  were  no  deceit  in  those 
fragments  of  the  Ark  so  common  to  be  seen  in  the 
days  of  Beromu  ;  whether  the  Pillar  which  Josephus 
beheld  long  ago,  TertuUkm  long  after,  and  BariholO' 
meus  de  Saligniaco^  and  Borcharduê  long  since,  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Lots  wife;  whether  this  were  the 
hand  of  Paul,  or  that  which  is  commonly  shewn  the 
head  of  Peter,  if  any  doubt,  I  shall  not  much  dispute 
with  their  suspicions.  If  any  man  shall  not  believe 
the  Turpentine  Tree,  betwixt  Jertualem  and  Bethlem, 
onder  which  the  Virgin  suckled  our  Satiour,  as  she 
passed  between  those  Cities  ;  or  the  fig-tree  of  Bethany 
shewed  to  this  day,  whereon  Zacheuê  ascended  to  behold 
our  Saviour;  I  cannot  tell  how  to  enforce  his  belief, 
nor  do  I  think  it  requisite  to  attempt  it.  For,  as  it  is  T»cûmp*i 
no  reasonable  proceeding  to  compel  a  religion,  or  think  j^J^^lî/ 
to  enforce  our  own  belief  upon  another,  who  cannot  ^**'«»rr<^ 
without  the  concurrence  of  Gods  spirit  hâve  any  in-  ''"'^ 
dubitable  évidence  of  things  that  are  obtruded:  So 
is  it  aiso  in  matters  of  common  belief;  whereunto 
neither  can  we  indubitably  assent,  without  the  co- 
opération of  our  sensé  or  reason,  wherein  consists  the 
principles  of  perswasion.     For,  as  the  habit  of  Faith 
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CHAP.  in  Divinity  is  an  Argument  of  tfaings  unseen,  and  a 
XVIII  stable  assent  unto  things  inevident,  upon  authority  of 
the  Divine  Revealer:  So  the  belief  of  man  which 
dépends  upon  humane  testimony  is  but  a  staggering 
assent  unto  the  a£Brmative,  not  without  some  fear  of 
the  négative.  And  as  there  is  required  the  Word  of 
God,  or  infused  inclination  unto  the  one,  so  must  the 
actual  sensation  of  our  sensés,  at  least  the  non-opposi- 
tion of  our  reasons  procure  our  assent  and  acquiescence 
in  the  other.  So  when  Eusébitu  an  holy  Writer 
afBrmeth,  there  grew  a  strange  and  unknown  plant 
nearthe  statue  of  Christ,  erected  by  his  Hsemorrhoidal 
patient  in  the  Gospel,  which  attaining  unto  the  hem 
of  his  vesture,  acquired  a  sudden  faculty  to  cure  ail 
diseaces.  Although  he  saith  he  saw  the  statue  in  his 
days,  yet  hath  it  not  found  in  many  men  so  much  as 
humane  belief?  Some  believing,  others  opinioning,  a 
third  suspective  it  might  be  otherwise.  For  indeed, 
in  matters  of  belief  the  understanding  assenting  unto 
the  relation,  either  for  the  authority  of  the  person,  or 
the  probability  of  the  object,  although  there  may  be  a 
confidence  of  the  one,  yet  if  there  be  not  a  satisfaction 
in  the  other,  there  will  arise  suspensions  ;  nor  can  we 
properly  believe  until  some  argument  of  reason,  or  of 
our  proper  sensé  convince  or  détermine  our  dubitations. 
And  thus  it  is  also  in  matters  of  certain  and  experi- 
mented  truth  :  for  if  unto  one  that  never  heard  thereof, 
a  man  should  undertake  to  perswade  the  affections  of 
the  Load-stone,  or  that  Jet  and  Amber  attracteth 
straws  and  light  bodies,  there  would  be  little  Rhetorick 
in  the  authority  of  Jrktotle^  PUny^  or  any  other. 
Thus  although  it  be  true  that  the  string  of  a  Lute  or 
Viol  willstir  upon  the  stroak  of  an  Unison  or  Diapazon 
in  another  of  the  same  kind  ;  that  Alcanna  bdng  green, 
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will  Buddenly  infect  the  naiU  and  other  parts  with  a  CHAP. 
durable  red  ;  that  a  Candie  ont  of  a  Musket  will  pierce  XVIII 
through  an  Inch-board,  or  an  urinai  force  a  nail 
through  a  Plank;  yet  can  few  or  none  believe  thus 
much  without  a  visible  experiment.  Which  notwith- 
standing  fais  out  more  happily  for  knowledge;  for 
thèse  relations  .leaving  unsatisfaction  in  the  Hearers, 
do  stir  up  ingenuous  dubiosities  unto  experiment,  and 
by  an  exploration  of  ail,  présent  delusion  in  any. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
Of  some  Relations  whose  truth  we  fear. 

IASTLY,  As  there  are  many  Relations  whereto 
we  cannot  assent,  and  make  some  doubt 
m^  thereof,  so  there  are  divers  others  whose 
verities  we  fear,  and  heartily  wish  there  were  no  truth 
therein. 

1.  It  is  an  unsufferable  affront  unto  filiall  piety,  and 
a  deep  discouragement  unto  the  expectation  of  ail 
aged  Parents,  who  shall  but  read  the  story  of  that 
barbarous  Queen,  who  after  she  had  behcld  her  royall 
Parents  ruin,  lay  yet  in  the  arms  of  his  assassine,  and 
carowsed  with  him  in  the  skuU  of  her  father.  For  my 
part,  I  should  hâve  doubted  the  opération  of  antimony, 
where  such  a  potion  would  not  work  ;  ^twas  an  act  me 
thinks  beyond  Anthropophagy,  and  a  cup  fit  to  be 
served  up  only  at  the  table  of  Atretu. 

2.  While  we  laugh  at  the  story  of  Pygmaleony  and 
receive  as  a  fable  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  statue  ;  we 
cannot  but  fear  it  may  be  true,  what  is  delivered  by 
Herodotuê  conceming  Egj/pHan  Pollincton,  or  such  as 

VOL.  m.  F 
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CHAP.   annointed  the  dead  ;  that  some  thereof  were  found  in  the 

XIX     act  of  camality  with  them.   From  wits  that  say  "tis  more 

then  incontinency  for  Hyloê  to  sport  with  Hecuba^  and 

youth  to  flame  in  the  frozen  embraces  of  âge,  we  require 

a  name  for  this  :  wherein  Petrùnku  or  Martial  cannot 

ffrjkçHêd     relie ve  us.    The  tyrannie  of  MezetUiuê  did  never  equall 

^^^^.^  the  vitiosity  of  this  Incubua^  that  could  embrace  cor- 

tÊgttkêr,      ruption,  and  make  a  Mistress  of  the  grave  ;  that  could 

not  resist  the  dead   provocations  of  beauty,  whose 

quick  invitements  scaroe  excuse  submission.     Surely,  if 

such  depravities  there  be  yet  alive,  deformity  need  not 

despair;    nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be  ever  super- 

annuated,  since  death  hath  spurs,  and  carcasses  hâve 

been  courted. 

8.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  wish  it  were  not  true, 
what  to  the  dishonour  of  Christianity  is  af&rmed  of 
the  ItaUany  who  after  he  had  inveigled  his  enemy  to 
disclaim  his  faith  for  the  rédemption  of  his  life,  did 
presently  poyniard  him,  to  prevent  repentance,  and 
assure  his  etemal  death.  The  villany  of  this  Christian 
exceedeth  the  persécution  of  Heathens,  whose  malice 
Zmt-  was  never  so  Longimanous  as  to  reach  the  soûl  of  their 
enemies;  or  to  extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  Ehfsiums. 
And  though  the  blindness  of  some  ferities  hâve  savaged 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  been  so  injurious  unto 
worms,  as  to  disinter  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  ;  yet 
had  they  therein  no  design  upon  the  soûl  :  and  hâve 
been  so  far  from  the  destruction  of  that,  or  desires  of 
a  perpétuai  death,  that  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
revenge  they  wisht  them  many  soûls,  and  were  it  in 
their  power  would  hâve  reduced  them  unto  life  again. 
It  is  a  great  depravity  in  our  natures,  and  surely  an 
aflêction  that  somewhat  savoureth  of  hell,  to  désire  the 
Society,  or  comfort  our  selves  in  the  fellowship  of 
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others  that  suffer  with  us  ;  but  to  procure  the  miseries   CHAP. 
of  others  in  those  extremities,  wherein  we  hold  an  hope     XIX 
to  hâve  no  society  our  selves,  is  me  thinks  a  strain  above 
Lucifer^  and  a  project  beyond  the  primary  séduction 
ofhelL 

4.  I  hope  it  18  not  true,  and  some  indeed  hâve 
probably  denied,  what  is  recorded  of  the  Monk  that 
poysoned  Henry  the  Emperour,  in  a  draught  of  the 
holy  Eucharist.  TTwas  a  scandalous  wound  unto 
Christian  Religion,  and  I  hope  ail  Pagans  will  forgive 
it,  when  they  shall  read  that  a  Christian  iras  poysoned 
in  a  cup  of  Christ,  and  received  his  bane  in  a  draught 
of  his  salvation.  Had  he  believed  Transubstantiation, 
he  would  hâve  doubted  the  effect  ;  and  surely  the  sin 
it  self  received  an  aggravation  in  that  opinion.  It 
much  commendeth  the  innocency  of  our  forefathers, 
and  the  simplicity  of  those  times,  whose  Laws  could 
never  dream  so  high  a  crime  as  parricide:  whereas 
this  at  the  least  may  seem  to  out-reach  that  fact,  and 
to  exceed  the  regular  distinctions  of  murder.  I  will 
not  say  what  sin  it  was  to  act  it  ;  yet  may  it  seem 
a  kind  of  martyrdom  to  suffer  by  it.  For,  although 
unknowingly,  he  died  for  Christ  his  sake,  and  lost  his 
life  in  the  ordained  testimony  of  his  death.  Certainly, 
had  they  known  it,  some  noble  zeales  would  scarcely 
hâve  refused  it  ;  rather  adventuring  their  own  death, 
tfaen  refusing  the  mémorial  of  his. 

Many  other  accounts  like  thèse  we  meet  sometimes 
in  history,  scandalous  unto  Christianity,  and  even  unto  Hujusfaniue 
humanity  ;  whose  verities  not  only,  but  whose  relations  ^^^^ 
honest  minds  do  deprecate.   For  of  sins  heteroclital,  and  horribUi. 
such  as  want  either  name  or  président,  there  is  oft  times 
a  sin  even  in  their  historiés.     We  désire  no  records  of 
such  enormities;  sins  should  be  accounted  new,  that 
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CHAP.  so  they  may  be  esteemed  monstrous.  They  omit  of 
XIX  monstrosity  as  they  fall  firom  their  rarity  ;  for«  men 
count  it  veniall  to  err  with  their  forefathers,  and  fool- 
ishly  conceive  they  divide  a  sin  in  its  society.  The 
pens  of  men  may  sufBciently  expatiate  without  thèse 
singularities  of  villany  ;  For,  as  they  encrease  the  hatred 
of  vice  in  some,  so  do  they  enlarge  the  theory  of 
wickedness  in  ail.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  may 
make  latter  âges  worse  then  were  the  former;  For, 
the  vicions  examples  of  Ages  past,  poyson  the  curiosity 
of  thèse  présent,  affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto  seduce^ 
able  spirits,  and  soliciting  those  unto  the  imitation  of 
them,  whose  heads  were  never  so  pervefsly  principled  as 
to  inveut  them.  In  this  kind  we  commend  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Galen^  who  would  net  leave  unto  the 
world  too  subtile  a  Theory  of  poisons  ;  unarming  thereby 
the  malice  of  venemous  spirits,  whose  ignorance  must  be 
contented  with  Sublimate  and  Arsenick.  For,  surely 
there  are  subtiler  venenations,  such  as  will  invisibly 
destroy,  and  like  the  Basilisks  of  heaven.  In  things  of 
this  nature  silence  commendeth  history  :  'tis  the  veni- 
able  part  of  things  lost;  wherein  there  must  never 
lyk^wHt    rise  a  PanciroUus,  nor  remain  any  Register  but  that 

^ffimoin-  And  yet,  if  as  some  Stoicks  opinion,  and  Seneca  him- 
*^^^*'  self  disputeth,  thèse  unruly  affections  that  make  us  sin 
such  prodigies,  and  even  sins  themselves  be  animais  ; 
there  is  an  history  of  AJTica  and  story  of  Snakes  in 
thèse.  And  if  the  transanimation  of  Pythagoraa  or 
method  thereof  were  true,  that  the  soûls  of  men  trans- 
migrated  into  species  answering  their  former  natures  : 
some  men  must  surely  live  over  many  Serpents,  and 
cannot  escape  that  very  brood  whose  sire  Satan  entered. 
And  though  the  objection  of  Plato  should  take  place. 
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that  bodies  subjected  unto  corruption,  must  fail  at  last  CHAP. 
before  the  period  of  ail  thingg,  and  growing  fewer  in  XIX 
number,  must  leave  some  soûls  apart  unto  themselves  ; 
the  spirits  of  many  long  before  that  time  will  find  but 
naked  habitations  :  and  meeting  no  assimilables  wherein 
to  react  their  natures,  must  certainly  anticipate  such 
natural  désolations. 


Lactant. 
Primus  êOfierMœ  gradué  est,  fàha  inUUigere. 


FINIS. 
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TO  ICT  WOSTHY  AND  HONOURKD  FRIEND 

THOMAS    LE     GROS 
Of  Crostwick  Esquire. 

WHEN  the  Ftmerall  pyre  was  oui,  and  tbe 
laat  valediction  orer,  men  took  a  lastiog 
adieu  of  their  interred  Friends,  Utile  ex- 
pecting  the  curiosity  of  future  âges  should  comment 
npon  their  ashes,  and  having  no  old  expérience  of  the 
duration  of  their  Reliques,  held  no  opinion  of  such 
after-considerations.  «PoniMiot 

But  who  knows  the  fate  of  his  bones,  or  how  often  ||2^ 
he  is  to  be  buried  ?  who  hath  the  Oracle  of  his  ashes,  Enoi»i  Md 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  scattered  ?  The  Reliques  ^^y?«. 
of  many  lie  like  the  ruines  of  ^Pompeyê^  in  ail  parts  of  ^"^"J?  .  . 
the  earth  ;  And  when  they  arrive  at  your  hands,  thèse  smMwen 
may  seem  to  havc  wandred  farre,  who  in  a  "^direct  ^^à^^l^^^ 
Mtridian  Travell,  hare  but  few  miles  of  known  Earth  ImmI. 
between  your  selfe  and  the  Pôle.  Ifoh^ 

That  the  bones  of  T^heuuê  should  be  seen  aeain  ^in  c>°><^ 
Aihem^  was  not  beyond  conjecture,  and  hopeful  e%'éT%ggrtai 
pectation  ;  but  that  thèse  should  arise  so  opportunely  hiZ^^iw^ 
to  serve  your  self,  was  an  hit  of  fate  and  honour^^RooM 
beyond  prédiction.  ÎZtîliï 

We  cannot  but  wish  thèse  Urnes  might  hâve  the  effect  ^•'^  •/ 
of  Theatrical  vessels,  and  great  ^Hippodrome  Urnes  in  aULsJùwt. 
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Rome;  to  lesound  the  acclamations  and  honour  due 

unto  you.     But  thèse  are  sad  and  sepulchral  Pitchers, 

which  hâve  no  joyfuU  voices  ;  silently  expressing  old 

mortality,  the  ruines  of  forgotten  times,  and  can  only 

speak  with  life,  how  long  in  this  corruptible  frame, 

some  parts  may  be  uncornipted  ;  yet  able  to  out-last 

•  tVffrtkiiy    bones  long  unborn,  and  noblest  pyle  *  among  us. 

*^l^       We  présent  not  thèse  as  any  strange  sight  or  spec- 

GeuiUmuM    tacle  uulcuown  to  your  eyes,  who  hâve  beheld  the  best 

Townsheod   of  Umes,  and  noblest  variety  of  Ashes  ;  Who  are  your 

J^^*^^'**'  self  no  slender  master  of  Antiquities,  and  can  daily 

command  the  view  of  so  many  Imperiall  faces;  Which 

raiseth  your  thoughts  unto  old  things,  and  oonâdera- 

tion  of  times  before  you,  when  even  living  men  were 

Antiquities;  when  the  living  might  exceed  thedead, 

and  to  départ  this  world,  could  not  be  properly  said, 

f  Abiit  ad     to  go  unto  the  'greater  number.     And  so  run  up  your 

^""^        thoughts  upon  the  ancient  of  dayes,  the  Antiquaries 

truest  object,  unto  whom  the  eldest  parcels  are  young, 

and  earth  it  self  an  Infant  ;  and  without  >^iS^yptian 

I  whi€h       account  makes  but  small  noise  in  thousands. 

!l^^        We  were  hinted  by  the  occasion,  not  oatched  the 

manyy9»rt  opportuuity  to  write  of  old  thiugs,  or  intrude  upon 

the  Antiquary.    We  are  coldly  drawn  unto  discourses 

of  Antiquities,  who  hâve  scarce  time  before  us  to  com- 

prehend  new  things,  or  make  out  leamed  Novelties. 

But  seeing  they  arose  as  they  lay,  almost  in  silence 

among  us,  at  least  in  short  account  suddenly  passed 

over;  we  were  very  unwilling  they  should  die  again, 

and  be  buried  twice  among  us. 

Beside,  to  préserve  the  living,  and  make  the  dead  to 
live,  to  keep  men  out  of  their  Urnes,  and  discourse  of 
humane  fragments  in  them,  is  not  impertinent  unto 
our  profession;   whose  study  is  life  and  death,  who 
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daily  behold  examples  of  mortality,  and  of  ail  men 
leaat  need  artificial  mementcfi^  or  coffins  by  our  bed 
side,  to  minde  us  of  our  graves. 

^Tis  time  to  observe  Occurrences,  and  kt  nothiog 
remarkable  escape  us;   The  Supinity  of  elder  dayes 
hath  left  so  much  in  silence,  or  time  hath  so  martyred 
the  Records,  that  the  most  ^  industrious  heads  do  finde  h  wkêrgin 
no  easie  work  to  erect  a  new  Britanma,  f^-  p»*****» 

Tris  opportune  to  look  back  upon  old  times,  and  itntiywtii 


contemplate  our  Forefathers.  Great  examples  grow^,^^^' 
thin«  and  to  be  fetched  from  the  passed  world.  Sim-  uhictunun. 
plidty  Aies  away,  and  iniquity  cornes  at  long  strides^, 


upon  us.  We  hâve  enough  to  do  to  make  up  our**^*»^^ 
selves  from  présent  and  passed  times,  and  the  whole 
stage  of  things  scarce  serveth  for  our  instruction.  A 
compleat  peece  of  vertue  must  be  made  up  from  the 
Centoê  of  ail  âges,  as""  ail  the  beauties  of  Greece  could 
make  but  one  handsome  Venue» 

When  the  bones  of  Eing  Arthur  were  digged  upV  imkgHmê 
the  old  Race  might  think,  they  beheld  therein  8ome^,,^|^, 
Qriginals  of  themselves;   Unto  thèse  of  our  Urnes  ^^^^"«*- 
none  hère  can  prétend  relation,  and  can  only  behold 
the  Reliques  of  those  persons,  who  in  their  life  giving 
the  Laws  unto  their  predecessors,  affcer  long  obscurity, 
now  lye  at  their  mercies.     But  remembring  the  early 
civility  they  brought  upon  thèse  Countreys,  and  for- 
getting  long  passed  mischiefs  ;  We  mercifuUy  préserve 
their  bones,  and  pisse  not  upon  their  ashes.  " 

In  the  offer  of  thèse  Antiquities  we  drive  not  at 
andent  Familles,  so  long  out-lasted  by  them  ;  We  are 
farre  from  erecting  your  worth  upon  the  pillars  of 
your  Fore-fathers,  whose  merits  you  illustrate.  We 
honour  your  old  Virtues,  conformable  unto  times 
before  you,  which  are  the  Noblest  Armoury.    And 
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having  long  expérience  of  your  friendly  conversation, 

▼oid  of  empty  Formality,  full  of  freedome,  constant 

and  Generous  Honesty,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  Gemme 

*^  of  the  ^Old  Rock,  and  must  professe  my  self  even  to 

pnettantis.    Ume  and  Ashes, 

Your  ever  faithfîill  Friend, 

and  Servant, 

THOMAS  BROWNE. 

Norwich,  May  1. 
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TO  MY  WORTHY  AND  HONODBED  FEIEND 

NICHOI.  AS     BACON 
Of  GriUingham  Esquire. 

H  AD  I  noi  ohserved  thai  ^Purblinde  men  have^} 
dùœuned  weli  qf  êighi^  and  êome  ^wUhaui  ^'^Hoi^. 
iêsutj  exceUenthf  of  Génération;  I  that  was 
never  master  qf  any  considérable  gardent  had  noi  ai» 
tempted  ihiê  Subfeci.  But  the  Earth  ia  the  Garden 
qf  Naàiwrey  and  each  fruitfuU  Countrey  a  ParadUe. 
Dioscorides  mode  moeê  qf  his  Obeervationâ  in  hiê  march 
aboui  wUh  Antonius;  and  Theophrastus  raieed  hiê 
generaMes  chiejlyfwm  ihejidd.  ""^^^ 

Beside,  we  write  no  Herbali^  nor  can  ihis  Volume  de-  ej 


ceive  you^  who  hâve  ha/fidled  the  •  maseieet  thereqf:  who  ^^j^Jjf 
know  that  thre  ^Folio's  are  yet  too  Uttle^  and  how  New  Boumicum. 
Herbais  Jly  from  America  upon  U8j  front  pereevering  ^^  wcrtky 
Enquirerey  and  ^old  m  ihoae  eingutaritiee,  we  exped/^^^- 
such  DeecripHons.     Wherein  '  Eiigland  ia  now  so  exacte  mmouZlHi 
that  it  yeeldê  not  to  other  Countreys.  '^^ 

We  prétend  not  to  muUiply  vegetable  divisions  hytA*m 
Quincundal  and  Reticulate  piaf  Us;    or   erect   a   »*^«^]^^^, 
Phytokgy.     TTie  Field  qf  knowledge  hath  been  so  traced^  ^ru, 
it  is  hard  to  spring  any  thing  new.      Of  old  things  ]I[^^"^ 
nse  Write  something  newy  J[f  truth  may  receive  addition^  ^•^^^  ^'' 
or  envy  wiU  hâve  any  thing  new  ;  since  the  Jncients  7m!!^. 
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knew  the  laie  AnatomicaU  discoveries^  and  Hippocrates 
the  Circulation, 

You  hâve  been  sa  long  oui  of  triée  learrnng^  that  ""tis 
hard  to  finde  a  stAject  properfor  you  ;  ami  if  you  hâve 
met  teith  a  Sheet  upon  thisy  we  hâve  misaed  our  intention. 
In  this  muUipUcHy  of  writing^  bye  amd  barren  Tliemeg 
are  bestJUtedfor  invention  ;  Subjects  so  often  discoursed 
confine  the  Imagination^  andjix  our  conceptions  unto  the 
notions  qf  fore-writers.  Beside,  such  Discourses  attow 
excursions^  and  veniaJiy  admit  qf  coUateraïl  trtUhs^ 
though  at  some  distancefrom  their  principals.  Wherein 
if  we  sometimes  take  ztide  liberty^  we  are  not  single^  hit 
iHippocrates  erre  by  gréai  *  example. 

d^ef^"^*      fi^  that  witt  iUustrate  the  excellency  qf  this  order,  may 

denUtioBe.    sosUy  foU  upon  SO  sprucs  a  Subfecty  wherein  we  hâve 

not    (iffrighted   the   common   Reader  wiih    any  other 

DiagrammSy  then  qf  it  self;   and  hâve  industriously 

dedined  iUustrationsJrom  rare  and  unhnown  plants. 

Your  disceming  Judgement  so  wett  acquainied  with 
that  study^  wtU  expect  herein  no  mathematieaU  truths^  as 
^RuUswith'  wett  understanding  how  few  generalUies  and  •*  Vfînita^s 
*«J>jw/-  fji^^  fj^re  in  nature.  How  Scaliger  hathfbund  excep- 
tions in  most  Universals  o/*Aristotle  and  TheophrsAtas. 
How  Botanicatt  Maximes  must  hâve  f air  attowance^  and 
are  tolerably  curranty  if  not  intolerabbf  over-baUanced  by 
exceptions. 

You  hâve  wisely  ordered  your  vegetable  deUghts^ 
beyond  the  reach  qf  exception.  The  Turks  who  passt 
their  dayes  in  Gardens  here^  witt  hâve  Gardens  aiso  hère- 
after^  and  delîghting  in  Flowers  on  earth,  must  hâve 
LiUies  and  Roses  in  Heaven.  In  Garden  Delights  His 
not  easie  to  hold  a  Mediocrity  ;  that  insinuating  pleasure 
is  seldome  roithoui  some  extremity.  The  Antients  veniaUy 
delighted  rn  Jlourishing  Gardens;  JUany  were  Fhrists 
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thai  knew  noi  ihe  true  use  qf  a  Fkwer;  And  m  Plinies 
deyes  none  had  directh/  treated  of  ihat  mbfeci.  Some 
œmmendaNjf  affecUd  Plantaiions  qf  venenums  Veget- 
abkêy  Mme  confined  iheir  deligkU  unio  singie  plants^ 
and  Cato  êeemed  to  dote  upan  Cabbadge;  WhUe  the 
Ingemuma  deligJU  qf  Tulipists^  stands  sabUed  with  hard 
longuage,  even  by  their  aum  ^Prqfessors.  '  Tuiipo 

TTuU  m  this  Garden  Discourse^  we  range  irUo  ex-  "^jî^id ," 
iraneous  things^  and  many  parts  of  Art  and  Nature^  we  La«renberg. 
Jbttow  herein  the  eœample  qf  cld  and  new  Plantations,  diacinui». 
wherem  nobie  spirits  coniented  not  themselves  wiih  Trees,  ^*^' 
but  by  the  attendance  of  AviarieSy  Fish^Ponds,  and  aU 
variety  qfAntmalSy  they  mode  their  gardens  theEpitome 
qf  the  earthy  and  some  resemblance  qf  the  secular  shows 
ofoïd. 

That  we  conjoyn  thèse  parts  of  différent  Subjects,  or 
that  this  shotdd  succeed  the  other  ;  Yourjudgement  wiU 
admit  idtJiout  in^fmte  qf  incongruity  ;  Since  the  délight- 
fuU  World  cornes  ofter  death,  and  Paradise  succeeds  the 
Grave,  Since  the  verdant  state  qf  things  is  the  Symbole 
qfthe  Résurrection,  and  tojhurish  in  the  state  qfGlory, 
we  must  Jirst  be  sown  in  corruption.  Beside  the  ancient 
practise  qf  Noble  Persons,  to  conclude  in  Garden-Graves, 
and  Urnes  themselves  qf  old,  to  be  wrapt  upjlowers  and 
garlands. 

Nullum  sine  venia  placuissé  eloquium,  is  more 
sensibJy  understood  by  Writers,  then  by  Readers;  nor 
weU  appréhended  by  either,  tiU  works  hâve  hanged  out 
Uke  Apelles  his  Pictures  ;  wherein  even  common  eyes  will 
fnde  somethingfor  emendation. 

To  wish  ail  Readers  qf  your  abilities,  were  um-eason- 
ably  to  muUiply  the  number  qf  Scholars  beyond  the 
temper  qf  thèse  times.  But  unto  this  ill-Judging  age^ 
we  charitably  désire  a  portion  qfyour  equity^judgement^ 
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candour^  and  ingenuiiff  ;  wherem  y  ou  are  so  rich^  as  noi 

to  loêe  by  diffusion.     And  being  a  flownshmg  branch 

^o/iJUmwtqf  that  ^Noble  FamiUfy  unio  which  we  otoe  so  much 

BdmM^'^    ^**^*'^*'^»  y^^  ^^^  *^  ^^^^  '^'  ^  ^^  noofcd  m 
Bacon  ^rims  such  pcffedion  ;  vohtreof  having  had  so  lasting  oon- 

^tZ^'"'' firmatimi  in  yoiir  uKyrthy  conversation,  constant  amity, 

néUtPHend.  and  expressiou  ;  and  hnowvng  you  a  serions  Student  in 

the  highest  arcana'*»  qf  Nature;  with  much  excuse  we 

brvng  thèse  low  delights,  and  poor  mamples  to  yotir 

Treasure. 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

and  Servant  f 

THOMAS  BROWNE. 

Norwichy  May  1. 
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HYDRIOTAPHIA  :  URNE-BURIAL 

Or,  a  brief  Discourse  of  the  Sepulchrall 
Urnes  lately  found  in  Norfolk. 

CHAPTER  I 

rthe  deep  discovery  of  the  Subtenaneaa  world,  a  CHAP. 
shallow  part  would  satisfie  some  enquiren  ;  who,  if        i 
two  or  three  yards  were  open  about  the  surface, 
woald  not  care  to  wrack  the  bowels  of  Poioêi^  ejià^TkéHch 
régions  towards  the  Centre.    Nature  hath  fumished  one  ^^^^^^ 
part  of  the  Eartb,  and  man  another.     The  treasures 
of  time  lie  high,  in  Urnes,  Coynes,  and  Monuments, 
scaive  below  the  roots  of  some  vegetables.    Time  hath 
endlesse  rarities,  and  shows  of  ail  varieties*;  wbich 
reveals  old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries 
in  earth,  and  even  earth  it  self  a  discovery.    That 
great  antiquity  America  lay  buried  for  thousands  of 
years;  and  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the 
Urne  unto  us. 

Though  if  Adam  were  made  out  of  an  extract  of  the 
Earth,  ail  parts  might 'challenge  a  restitution,  yet  few 
hâve  retumed  their  bones  far  lower  then  they  might 
reœive  them  ;  not  affecting  the  graves  of  Giants  under 
hilly  and  heavy  oorerings,  but  content  with  lesse  theii 

VOL.  m.  6 
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CHAP.  their  own  depth,  hâve  wished  their  bones  might  lie 
I  \Soft,  and  the  earth  be  light  upon  them  ;  Even  such  as 
hope  to  rise  again,  would  not  be  content  with  central 
interrment,  or  so  desperately  to  place  their  reliques 
as  to  lie  beyond  discovery,  and  in  no  way  to  be  seen 
again  ;  which  happy  contrivance  hath  made  communi- 
cation with  our  forefathers,  and  left  unto  our  view 
some  parts,  which  they  never  beheld  themselves. 

Though  earth  hath  engrossed  the  name  yet  water 
hath  proved  the  smartest  grave  ;  which  in  f ourty  dayes 
swallowed  almost  mankinde,  and  the  living  création  ; 
Fishes  not  wholly  escaping,  except  the  sait  Océan  were 
handsomly  contempered  by  a  mixture  of  the  fresh 
Elément. 

Many  hâve  taken  voluminous  pains  to  détermine  the 
state  of  the  soûl  upon  disunion  ;  but  men  hâve  been 
most  phantastical  in  the  singular  contrivanœs  of  their 
corporall  dissolution  :  whilest  the  soberest  Nations  hâve 
rested  in  two  wayes,  of  simple  inhumation  and  buming. 

That  camal  interrment  or  burying,  was  of  the  elder 
date,  the  old  examples  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarches 
are  sufBcient  to  illustrate  ;  And  were  without  compéti- 
tion, if  it  could  be  made  out,  that  Adam  was  buried 
inear  Damascua^  or  Mount  Calvary,  according  to  some 
Tradition.  God  himself  that  buried  but  one,  was  pleased 
to  make  choice  of  this  way,  collectible  from  Scripture- 
expression,  and  the  hot  contest  between  SflJon  and  the 
Arch- Angel,  about  discovering  the  body  of  Moâes.  But 
the  practice  of  Buming  was  also  of  great  Antiquity, 
and  of  no  slender  extent.  For  (not  to  dérive  the  same 
from  Hercules)  noble  descriptions  there  are  hereof  in  the 
Grecian  Funerale  of  Homer^  in  the  formai  Obsequies 
of  PaùroduSf  and  AchUkê;  and  somewhat  elder  in 
the  TTteban  war,  and  solemn  combustion  of  Meneceus^ 
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and  Aréhemorug^  coBtemporary  unto  Jim  ihe  Ei^th   CHAP. 
Judge  of  Im-aA.    ConfirHablé  alto  amcmg  the  TrqjatM^        I 
fiom  the  Funeral  Pyre  of  Hector^  bumt  before  the 
gâtes  of  Troyy  and  the  boming^  of  Penthisilea  itie  i  q,  cmiaUr 
AmaxoMon  Queen  :  and  long  continuanoe  of  that  prao  ^'  '- 
tiœ  in  the  inward  Countries  of  Am  ;  while  as  low  as 
the  Reign  of  Jtdianf  we  finde  that  the  King  of  Chionia  '  s  Ammmmm 
burnt  the  body  of  his  Son,  and  interred  the  ashes  in  a  ^JI^J^'^T' 
flilver  Unie.  ^'^f^ 

The  same  practice  extended  also  far  West,*  ^^^c^!!!^^ 
besides  HeruÛans^  Getes^  and  TTiracianêf  was  in  use«<»^P«>|^ 
with  most  of  the  CeUœj  SarmaHans,  Germons^  Gmds^  Montait 
Dameê^  SwedeSy  Norwegiam;  not  to  omit  some  use  l^,^^^' 
thereof  among  Carthaginian»  and  Americans  :  Of  greater  l.  l.  g^- 
antiquity  among  the  Romans  then  most  opinion,  or  |^1*J^f*" 
PKngf  seems  to   allow.    For  (beside  the  old  Table  ^  ^»  Tmm. 
Laws  of  boming*  or  burying  within  the  City,  ot^^'^^ 
making  the  Funeral  fire  with  plained  wood,  or  queneh-  ^««*««"  ^ 
ing  the  fire  with  wine)  ManHuê  the  Consul  burnt  the  w^im 
body  of  his  son  :  Numa  by  spécial  clause  of  his  will,  JJ^iîi'to^ 
was  not  bumt  but  buried;  And  RemusyifMM  solemnly  ^«wm«mm 
buried,  according  to  the  description  of  OviéL^  u.^^ium 

ComeUuê  Syïla  was  not  the  first  whose  body  wa»^*'»^ 
bumed  in  Borne,  but  of  the  ÇùmeSan  Family,  which  LHri^!^ 
being  indifferently,  not  frequently  used  before  ;  fix>m  ^^  «* 
that  time  «pread  and  became  the  prévalent  practice.  nr^utiu 
Not  totfHy  pursued  in  the  highest  run  of  Crémation  ;  ^^JJ^^JJL 
For  when-even  CroWwere  funerally  bumt,  Poppœa  the  «««r». 
wife  otNéro  foim#  a  peculiar  grave  enterment.     Now  ^^TIU- 
as  ail  eustoms  werè  founded  upon  some  bottom  of  ^it^jTamma 
Reason,  so^there  wanted  not  grounds  for  this  ;  accord-  ^f^^.  ^'^, 
ing  to  several  appréhensions  of  the  most  rational  dis-  ^«^  ^«^• 
solution.     Some  being  of  the  opinion  of  TJiaks^  that  a^^tyxi. 
wattr  was  the  original  of  ail  things,  thought  it  most 
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CHAP.   équal  to  submit  imto  the  principle  of  putrifaction,  and 

Jl      tconclude  in  a  moist  relentment.    Othera  oonoelvedit 

,most  natuial  to  end  in  fire,  as  due  unto  the  master 

principle  in  the  composition,  according  to  the  doctrine 

bf  HeracUtuê. 

!  And  therefore  heaped  up  large  piles,  more  actively 
io  waft  them  toward  that  Elément,  whereby  they  also 
declined  a  risible  degeneration  înto  worms,  and  left 
a  lasting  parcel  of  their  composition. 

Some  apprehended  a  purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining 
the  grosser  commixture,  and  firing  out  the  JEthereal 
particles  so  deeply  immersed  in  it.  And  such  as  by 
tradition  or  rational  conjecture  held  any  hint  of  the 
final  pyre  of  ail  things  ;  or  that  this  Elément  at  last 
must  be  too  hard  for  ail  the  rest;  might  conceive  most 
naturally  of  the  fiery  dissolution.  Others  pretending 
no  natural  grounds,  politickly  declined  the  malice  of 
enemies  upon  their  bturied  bodies.  Which  considéra- 
tion led  SyUa  unto  this  practice;  who  having  thus 
served  the  body  of  Markup  could  not  but  fear  a  re- 
taliation  upon  his  own  ;  entertained  afker  in  the  Civil 
wars,  and  revengeful  contentions  of  Rome, 

But  as  many  Nations  embraced,  and  many  left  it 
indiffèrent,  so  others  too  much  affected,  or  strictly 
declined  this  practice.  The  Indian  Brachmans  seemed 
too  great  friends  unto  fire,  who  bumt  themselves  alive, 
and  thought  it  the  noblest  way  to  end  their  dayes  in 
fire  ;  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Indian,  bum- 
Andthert'  ing  himsclf  at  Athena^  in  his  last  words  upon  the 

^tZ^tùm   Py^®  ^^^^  ^^^  amazed  spectators,  Thua  I  make  my 

<ifku  TmU'-Belf  immortoL 

^ZZl^fy.      But  the  Chaldeans  the  great  Idolaters  of  fire,  abhorred 

NicDaniMc.  \^^  buming  of  their  carcasses,  as  a  polution  of  that 
Deity.    The  Persian  Magi  declined  it  upon  the  like 
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flcruple,  and  being  only  solicitous  about  their  bones,  CHAP. 
exposed  their  flesh  to  the  prey  of  Birds  and  Dogs.  I 
And  the  Perêees  now  in  InSia^  which  expose  their 
bodies  unto  Vultures,  and  endure  not  8o  much  as 
ferdra  or  Beers  of  Wood;  the  proper  Fuell  of  fire, 
are  led  on  with  such  nicities.  But  whether  the  ancient 
Germons  who  bumed  their  dead,  held  any  such  fear  to 
poUute  their  Deity  of  Herihus^  or  the  earth,  we  hâve 
no  Authentick  conjecture. 

The  iEgytians  were  afraid  of  fire,  not  as  a  Deity, 
but  a  devouring  Elément,  mercilesly  oonsuming  their 
bodies,  and  leaving  too  little  of  them  ;  and  therefore 
by  precious  Embaiments,  depositure  in  dry  earths,  or 
handsome  inclosure  in  glasses,  contrived  the  notablest 
wayes  of  integraU  conservation.  And  from  such 
ifi^yptian  scruples  imbibed  by  Pythagoroêy  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  Numa  and  the  Pythagorical  Sect 
first  waved  the  fiery  solution. 

The  Scythians  who  swore  by  winde  and  sword,  that 
is,  by  life  and  death,  were  so  far  from  buming  their 
bodies,  that  they  declined  ail  internaient,  and  made 
their  grave  in  the  ayr  :  And  the  IcMhyophagi  or  fish- 
eating  Nations  about  iGgpyt,  afiêcted  the  Sea  for 
their  grave  :  Thereby  declining  visible  corruption,  and 
restoring  the  debt  of  their  bodies.  Whereas  the  old 
Heroes  in  Homtr^  dreaded  nothing  more  than  water 
or  drowning;  probably  upon  the  old  opinion  of  the 
fiery  substance  of  the  soûl,  onely  extinguishable  by 
that  Elément;  And  therfore  the  Poet  emphatically 
implieth  the  total  destruction  in  this  kinde  of  death, 
wÛch  happened  to  ^'oor  OUeus}  i  ivkick 

The  old  Balearians*  had  a  peculiar  mode,  for  they  ^l^^^^ 
Qsed  great  Urnes  and  much  wood,  but  no  fire  in  their  ^  pîodonu 
burials  ;  while  they  bnûsed  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  ^'^^'^ 
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CH AP.    dead,  crowded  them  into  Urnes,  and  hdd  heaps  of  wood 

I        upon  them.    And  the  Chinois^  without  crémation  or 

1  Ramushit   umal  intemnent  of  their  bodies,  make  use  of  trees  and 

^^  much  buming,  while  they  plant  a  Pine-tree  by  their 

grave,  and  bum  gieat  numbers  of  printed  draug^hts^ 

•   ^      of  slaves  and  horses  over  it»  ciidlly.  oont^nt.  with  their 

oompanies  in  effigie,  which  barbarous  Nations  exact 

unto  reality. 

Christians  abhorred  this  way  of  obsequies,  and  though 
they  stickt  not  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  bumt  in  their 
lives,  detested  that  mode  after  death  ;  affecting  rather 
a  "depositure  than  absumption,  and  properly  submit- 
ting  unto  the  sentence  of  Grod,  to  retum  not  unto 
ashes  but  unto  dust  again,  conformable  unto  the 
practice  of  the  Patriarches,  the  intemnent  of  our 
Saviour,  of  Peter^  Pauly  and  the  andent  Martyrs. 
And  so  far  at  last  dedining  promiscuous  enterrment 
with  Pagans,  that  some'  hâve  suffered  Ecclesiastical 
censures,  for  making  no  scniple  thereof. 

The  BivaUlman  beleevers  will  never  admit  this  fiery 
resolution.  For  they  hold  a  pr^nt  trial  from  their 
black  and  white  Angels  in  the  grave;  which  they 
must  hâve  made  so  hoUow,  that  they  may  rise  upon 
their  knees. 

The  Jewish  Nation,  though  they  entertained  the 
old  way  of  inhumation,  yet  sometimes  admitted  this 
practice.     For  the  men  of  Jabesh  bumt  the  body  of 
Said.    And  by  no  prohibited  practice  to  avoid  con- 
tagion or  pollution,  in  time  of  pestilence,  bumt  the 
Si<mM6.io.bodies  of  their  friends.'    And  when  they  bumt  not 
their  dead  bodies,  yet  sometimes  used  great  bumiogs 
near  and  about  them,  deducible  from  the  expressions 
//^£^      concerning  Jehoram^  SedechiaSfand  the  sumptuous  pyre 
joL  Cas*,      of  Jaa  ;  And  were  so  little  averse  from  Pagan^  buming, 
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that  the  Jews  lamentizig  the  death  of  Cœtair  their   CHAP. 
fiiend,  and  revenger  on  Pompey^  frequented  the  place        I 
wheie  his  body  was  bumt  for  many  nights  together.  ^^'<^ 
And  as  they  laiaed  noble  Monuments  and  Maïusobmtmê  ZpUS^ 
for  their  own  Nation,^  so  they  were  not  scrupulous  in  ^JJ^J^Tl' 
erecting  some  for  others,  according  to  the  practice  of  ^mim. 
Datûely  wbo  left  that  lasting  sepulchral  pyle  in  Ech-^'^^'^^ 
baianaj  for  the  Médian  and  Persian  Kings.*  *  K«r««»^- 

But  even  in  times  of  subjection  and  hottest  use,  they  )|2)^^' 
eonformed  not  unto  the  Romane  practice  of  buming  ;  'VT^^' 
whereby  the  Prophec^  was  sccured  conceming  the  body  /gnntA 
of  Christ,  that  it  should  not  see  corruption,  or  a  bone  ]^^^^ 
should  not  be  broken  ;  whidi  we  beleeve  was  also  pro-  aaUéij^tmu 
▼identially  prevented,  from  the  Souldiers  spear  ^^à^^^^^j^ 
nailes  that  past  by  the  little  bones  both  in  his  hands  Liè,to. 
and  feet  :  Nor  of  ordinary  contrivance,  that  it  should    '^' 
not  corrupt  on  the  crosse,  according  to  the  Law  of 
Romane  Crucifixion,  or  an   hair  of  his  head  perish, 
though  observable  in  Jewish  customes,  to  eut  the 
haires  of  Malefactors. 

Nor  in  their  long  co-habitation  with  the  iEgyptians, 

.     crept  into  a  custome  ot  their  exact  embalming,  wherein 

\  deeply  slashjngj^  niiMfilfti,  and  taking  Qut.thei)raine8 

j  and  entiailes,  they  had  broken  the  subjeet  of  so  entire 

^a  Resinîection,  nor  fuUy  answered  the  tipes  of  Enocht 

Ekah^  or  Jonahf  which  yet  to  présent  or  restore,  was 

of  equall  faeility  unto  that  rising  power,  able  to  break 

the  fasdations  and  bands  of  deaih,  to  get  dear  out  of 

the  Cere-cloth,  and  an  hundred  pounds  of  oyntment, 

and  out  of  the  Sepulchre  before  the  stone  was  rolled 

from  it. 

But  though  they  embraced  not  this  practice  of  bum- 
ÎDg)  yct  entertained  they  many  cérémonies  agreeable 
unto  Greek  and  Romane  obsequies,  And  he  that  ob- 
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CHAP.  serveth  their  fanerai  Feasts,  their  Lamentations  at  the 
I  grave,  their  musick,  and  weeping  moumers  ;  how  they 
closed  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  how  they  washed, 
anointed,  and  kissed  the  dead;  may  easily  condude 
thèse  were  not  meer  Pagan  Civilities.  But  whether 
that  mournful  burthen,  and  treble  calling  out  after 
Abêabmiy  had  any  référence  unto  the  last  condamation, 
and  triple  valediction,  used  by  other  nations,  we  hold 
but  a  wavering  conjecture. 

CiviUans  make  sépulture  but  of  the  Law  of  nations, 
others  do  naturally  found  it  and  discover  it  also  in 
V  animais.    They  that  are  so  thick  skinned  as  still  to 

crédit  the  story  of  the  PhœtnXy  may  say  something  for 
animal  buming  :  More  serious  conjectures  finde  some 
examples  of  sépulture  in  Eléphants,  Crânes,  the  Sepul- 
cbral  Cells  of  Fismires  and  practice  of  Bées  ;  which 
civil  Society  carrieth  out  their  dead,  and  hath  exequies, 
if  not  interrments. 


CHAPTER    H   .. 

THE  Solemnities,  Cérémonies,  Bites  of  their 
Crémation  or  enterrment,  so  solemnly  ddivered 
by  Authours,  we  shall  not  disparage  our  Reader 
to  repeat.  Only  the  last  and  lasting  part  in  their 
Umsy  collected  bones  and  Ashes,  we  cannot  wholly 
omit,  or  décline  that  Subject,  which  occasion  lately 
presented,  in  some  discovered  among  us. 

In  a  Field  of  old  Wàlringhcmt^  not  many  months 
past,  were  digged  up  between  fourty  and  fifty  Urnes, 
deposited  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soile,  not  a  yard  deep, 
nor  far  from  one  another:  Not  ail  stricûy  of  one 
figure,  but  most  answering  thèse  described  ;  Some  con- 
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taining  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in  skulls,   GHAP. 
ribs,  jawes,  tbigh-bones,  and  teetb,  with  fresh  impres-       U 
sioiiB  of  tbeir  combtutioii.     Besides  the  eztraneous 
substanoeg,  like  peeces  of  small  boxes»  or  combs  hand- 
acmiely  wrought,  bandles  of  small  brasse  instruments, 
brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kinde  of  Opale}  >  /«  mm  m»/ 

Near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards  Z^l!^ 
<»mpasse  were  digged  up  ooals  and  indnerated  '^^'-(^^j^j^' 
stances,  whicb    begat  conjecture  that  this  was  thewitiMriey 
UHrina  or  place  of  buming  tbeir  bodies,  or  some  SCr***^' 
sacrifidog  place  unto  the  Mane»j  which  was  properly 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the  Jrœ  and  AUan 
unto  the  gods  and  Heroes  aboyé  it. 

That  thèse  were  the  Urnes  of  Romaneê  from  the 
common  custome  and  place  where  they  were  found,  is 
no  obscure  conjecture,  not  far  from  a  Romane  Garrison, 
and  but  fiye  mile  from  Brancaster^  set  down  by  ancient 
Record  under  the  name  of  BrannodÊimim.  And  where 
the  adjoyning  Town,  containing  seven  Parishes,  in  no 
▼ery  différent  sound,  but  Saxon  termination,  still  re- 
taines  the  Name  of  Bumham^  which  being  an  early 
station,  it  is  not  improbable  the  neighbour  parts  were 
filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Romaneê  themselTes, 
or  BriUami  Romamsed^  which  obsenred  the  Romane 
customes. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Romaneê  early  possessed 
this  C!ountrey  ;  for  though  we  meet  not  with  such  strict 
particulars  of  thèse  parts,  before  the  new  Institution  of 
Conêtaniine,  and  military  charge  of  the  Count  of  the 
Saxon  shore,  and  that  about  the  Saaon  Invasions,  the 
Daknaiian  Horsemen  were  in  the  Garrison  of  Bran- 
coêter;  Yet  in  the  time  of  Ciaudim  Veêpoêian^  and 
Severuêf  we  finde  no  lesse  then  three  Légions  dispersed 
through  the  Province  of  BrUiain.    And  as  high  as  the 
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GHAP. 
II 


1  Hominam 
infinita 
nraltitudo 
est,  creberri- 
maque 
oMlifidaferè 
Gallids  OOQ- 
Mff>nî^  Céu, 
debdloGal. 

ils. 

my  wortky 
Frûnd  Rob. 
Jegon,  Stq,, 
wkirtin 
iomê  ikingt 


wtrtprt- 
Mtrmdhfiht 
môttwûrêky 
Sir'WSBâam 


Reign  of  Clamdku  a  great  oTeitbrow  was  given  utito 
Ûke  Iceni,  by  the  Romane  lieutenant  OHariui.  Not 
long  after  the  Countrey  was  so  molested,  that  in  hope 
of  a  better  state  Prasaiagus  beqoeathed  his  Kingdom 
unto  Nero  and  fais  Daughters  ;  and  Boadicea  fais  Queen 
fought  the  kat  dedaye  Battle  with  Pafulimu.  After 
which  time  and  Conquest  of  Agricoia  the  lieutenant 
of  Vespoiian^  probable  it  is  they  whoUy  possessed  this 
Countrey,  ordering  it  into  Garrisons  or  Habitations, 
bestsuîtablewiihtheirseeurities.  AndsosomeJKomane 
habitations,  not  improbable  in  thèse  parts,  as  hi^  as 
the  time  of  Veipaaiain^  vhcre  the  Saamu  after  seated, 
in  whose  thin-filPd  Mappes  we  yet  finde  the  Name  of 
Wahingfiam.  Now  if  the  Iceni  were  but  Gammadinu, 
Jnconianêf  or  men  that  lived  in  an  Angle  wedge  or 
Elbow  of  BrMainj  according  to  the  Original  Ety- 
mologie,  this  countrey  will  challenge  the  Emphatical 
appellation,  as  most  properly  making  the  Elbow  or 
Iken  of  Icenia* 

That  Briêain  was  notably  populous  is  undeniable, 
from  that  expression  of  Ccuar^  That  the  Romanes 
themsdves  were  early  in  no  small  numbers,  Seventy 
Thousand  with  tfaeir  associats  slain  by  Boadiceoy 
aflbids  a  sure  aocount.  And  though  raany  Roman 
habitations  are  now  unknown,  yet  some  by  old  works, 
Rampiers,  Coynes,  and  Urnes  do  testifie  tiieir  Posses- 
sions. Some  Urnes  hâve  been  found  at  Castor,  some 
also  about  Soutiicreake  and  not  many  years  past,  no 
lesse  then  ten  in  a  field  at  Buœion^  not  near  any 
recorded  Garrison.  Nor  is  it  strange  to  finde  Romane 
Coynes  of  Copper  aad  Silver  among  us  ;  of  Vespasiany 
Trqjan,  Adrian,  CommoduSy  Antoninuêj  SeveruSf  etc. 
But  the  gveater  number  of  Diodesùm,  Consianiinej 
Constansj  ValenSf  with  many  of  Vidorinus  PosthumiuSj 
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TeMciês^  and  the  thirty  Tyrants  in  the  Beigne  of  CHAP. 
CkMemts;  and  some  as  high  as  Adrianus  bave  been       II 
foiind  about  Theiford,  or  SUomaguSy  mentioned  in  the  i/v<»m 
itmeiaiy  of  Antomrmêj  as  the  way  from  Venia  or  Castor  7^^^^^ 
imto  London}    But  the  most  fréquent  discovery  is'^^»*' 
made  at  the  two  Casterê  by  Norwich  and  Yarmouih^  ISti^^-two 
ai  Burghcasik  and  Brofuuuter^  ^^*  «^ 

^  /rûm  tktnet 

Besides,  the  Normanj  Saaon  and  Damêh  peeoes  oipUervtdnct 
Cuihred,  Canuius,  WilMam  MaUlda,^  and  others,  some  ^Zna"^ 
Brittish  Coynes  of  gold  bave  been  dispersedly  found  ;  London,  hnt 
And   no  small  number  of  silver  peeoes  neer  Nor-^^^J^^ 
wich^  ;  with  a  rude  head  upon  the  obverse,  and  an  ill  niumad 
fonned  horse  on  the  revene,  with    inscriptions  /c.  A„„. 
Duro  T.  whether  implying  /00m,  Duroriges^  ^ntMcîa,  ^^«*^*: 
or  TrinobanieSf  we  leave  to  higher  conjecture.    Vulgar  Bretenh^, 
Chronology  will  bave  Norwich  Castle  as  old  as  JuUus  ^2SS«d. 
CcuoTy  but  bis  distance   from   thèse   parts,  and   its  Bnmtwood' 
GoMck  form  of  structure,  abridgeth  such  Antiquity.  i'^^,^^^ 
The  BrUtsh  Coyns  aiTord  conjecture  of  early  habitation  Ç***'^. 
in  thèse  parts,  though  the  City  of  Norwich  arose  trom/omtduà 
the  ruines  of  Vmtaj  and  though  perhaps  not  ^îthout^^^^'^ 
some  habitation  before,  was  enlarged,  builded,  andbuvhfw 
nominated  by  the  Saxom.    In  what  bulk  or  populosity  J^Vj^^ 
it  stood  in  the  old  East-angle  Monarchy,  tradition  and  Thomas 
history  are  silent.    Considérable  it  was  in  the  Danish^grwmo/ 
Eruptions,  whcn  Sueno  bumt  Thetford  and  Norwich^^  f^^J^-  ^^ 
and  UyioeUl  the  Govemour  thereof  was  able  to  make^Mw^^i^m 
some  résistance,  and  after  endeavoured  to  bum  the^^ 

Damah  Navy.  madeobstr- 

How  the  Romanes  left  so  many  Coynes  in  Countreys  ^"^jtaSfg 
of  their  Conquests,  seemes  of  hard  resolution,  except  ^j^J^* 
we  consider  how  they  buried  them  under  ground,  whenyWMwA^ri» 
iqpon  barbaroui  invasions  they  were  £ain  to  désert  their  ^J)^^ 
habitations  in  most  part  of  their  Empire,  and  the^ffiPwrr^ÂAwf- 
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CHAP. 
II 
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1  PiuU  in 
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s  Stowes 


strictnesse  of  their  laws  forbiding  to  transfer  them  to 
any  other  uses;  Wkerein  the  Spariaiai'^  were  singular, 
who  to  make  their  copper  money  uselesse,  oontempered 
it  with  vinegar.  That  the  BrUains  left  any,  some 
wonder;  since  their  money  was  iron,  and  Iron  rings 
before  Cœêor;  and  those  of  after  stamp  by  permis- 
sion, and  but  small  in  bulk  and  bignesse;  that  so  few 
of  the  Saxons  remain,  because  oyercome  by  suceeding 
Conquerours  upon  the  place,  their  Cojmes  by  degrees 
passed  into  other  stamps,  and  the  marks  of  after  âges. 

Then  the  time  of  thèse  Urnes  deposited,  or  précise 
Antiquity  of  thèse  Relicks,  nothing  of  more  uncer- 
tainty.  For  since  the  Lieutenant  of  Claudius  seems  to 
hâve  the  first  progresse  into  thèse  parts,  since  Boadicea 
was  overthrown  by  the  Forces  of  NcrOy  and  Agrioola 
put  a  full  end  to  thèse  Conquests  ;  it  is  not  probable 
the  Country  was  fully  garrisoned  or  planted  before; 
and  therefore  however  thèse  Urnes  might  be  of  later 
date,  not  likely  of  higher  Antiquity. 

And  the  succeeding  Empereurs  desisted  not  from 
their  C!onquests  in  thèse  and  other  parts  ;  as  testified 
by  history  and  medal  inscription  yet  estant.  The 
Province  of  Briiam  in  so  divided  a  distance  from 
Rome^  beholding  the  faces  of  many  Impérial  persons, 
and  in  large  account  no  fewer  than  Cœêar^  ClaudùiSy 
Briiannicîu^  Vesparian^  TitaSy  Adrian^  Severus^  Corn- 
modiuty  Getay  and  CaracaOa. 

A  great  obscurity  herein,  because,  no  medall  or 
Emperours  coyne  enclosed,  which  might  dénote  the 
dates  of  their  enterrments,  observable  in  many  Urnes, 
and  found  in  those  of  S^tie  Fields  by  London^  which 
contained  the  Coynes  of  Claudius^  Vespatian,  Corn- 
modus,  AnUmmuê^  attended  with  Lacrymatories,  Lamps, 
Bottles  of  liquor,  and  other  appurtenances  of  affee- 
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tionate  superstition,  which  in  thèse  rurall  interrments  CHAP. 
were  vantbig.  n 

ScMne  uncertainty  there  is  from  the  period  or  term  of 
buming,  or  the  cessation  of  that  practise.  Macrobkis 
affirmeth  it  was  disused  in  his  dayes.  But  most  agrée, 
though  without  authentick  record,  that  it  ceased  with 
the  AfUomni.  Most  safely  to  be  understood  after  the 
Reigne  of  those  Emperours,  which  assumed  the  name 
of  Ankmimtêy  extending  unto  Hdiogabahis.  Not  strictly 
after  Marais;  For  about  fifty  years  later  we  finde  the 
magnificent  buming,  and  consécration  of  Seœru»  ;  and 
if  we  so  fix  this  period  or  cessation,  thèse  Urnes  will 
challenge  above  tÛrteen  hundred  yeers. 

But  whether  this  practise  was  onely  then  left  by 
Emperours  and  great  persons,  or  generally  about  Rome^ 
and  not  in  otber  Ftovinoes,  we  hold  no  authentick 
account.  For  after  TeritMian^  in  the  dayes  otMimunus 
it  was  obviously  objected  upon  Christians,  that  they 
condemned  the  practise  of  buming.^    And  we  finde  a  >  Ejt«cnntur 
passage  in  SAdonkUj^  which  asserteth  that  practise  in  !i!!!!!!l!! 
France  unto  a  lower  account.     And  perhaps  not  fiilly  ^n»»^- 
disused  till  Christianity  fully  established,  which  gaTe/«ac/. 
the  final  extinction  to  thèse  Sepulchral  Bonefires.  l^i^ari.. 

Whether  they  were  the  bones  of  men  or  women  or 
children,  no  authentick  décision  from  ancient  custome 
in  distinct  places  of  burial.  Although  not  improbably 
oonjectured,  that  the  double  Sépulture  or  burying 
place  of  Abraham^  had  in  it  such  intension.  But  from 
exility  of  bones,  thinnesse  of  skuUs,  smallnesse  of  teeth, 
ribbes,  and  thigh-bones;  not  improbable  that  many 
thereof  were  persons  of  minor  âge,  or  women.  Con- 
firmable  also  from  things  contained  in  them  :  In  most 
were  found  substances  resembling  Combes,  Plates  like 
Boxes,  fastened  with  Iron  pins,  and  bandsomely  orer- 
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CHAF.    wiought  like  the  necks  or  Bridges  of  Miificall  Inttru- 

II       ments,  long  brasse  plates  overwrought  like  the  handles 

of  neat  implements,  brazen  nippers  to  pull  away  hair, 

and  in  one  a  kinde  of  Opale  jet  maintaining  a  blewish 

colour. 

Now  that  thej  accustomed  to  bum  or  bury  with 
them,  things  wherein  thej  exoelled,  delighted,  or  whieh 
were  dear  unto  them,  either  as  farewells  iinto  ail 
pleasure,  or  vain  appréhension  that  they  might  use 
them  in  the  other  world,  is  testified  bj  ail  Antiquily. 
Observable  from  the  Gemme  or  Beril  Bing  upon  the 
finger  of  Cjfnihia^  the  Mistiess  of  Propertha,  when  af ter 
her  Funeral  Pyre  her  Ghost  appeared  unto  him.  And 
notably  illustrated  from  the  Contents  of  that  Boman 
1  vigeneri  Ume  preserved  by  Cardinal  Faameae^  wherein  besides 
^'•"^  great  number  of  Gemmes  wîth  heads  of  Gods  and 
Goddesses,  were  found  an  Ape  of  Agathe  a  Grashopper, 
an  Eléphant  of  Ambre,  a  Crystal  Bail,  three  glasses, 
two  Spoons,  and  six  Nuts  of  Crystall.  And  beyond  the 
content  of  Urnes,,  in  the  Monument  of  Childerick  the 
9  chifflet  in  first,'  aud  fourth  King  from  Pharamondy  casually  dis- 
covered  three  years  past  at  Tounuiyy  restoring  unto 
the  world  much  gold  richly  adoming  his  Sword,  two 
hundred  -  Rubies,  many  hundred  Impérial  Cojms,  three 
hundred  Grolden  Bées,  the  bones  and  horseshoe  of  his 
horse  enterred  with  him,  according  to  the  barbarous 
magnificence  of  those  dayes  in  their  sepulchral  Ob- 
sequies.  Although  if  we  steer  by  the  conjecture  of 
many  and  Septuagint  expression;  some  trace  thereof 
may  be  found  even  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  not 
only  from  the  Sépulcral  treasure  of  David,  but  the 
circumcision  knives  which  Josuah  also  buried^ 

Some  men  considering  the  contents  of  thèse  Urnes, 
lasting  peeces  and  toyes  included  in  them,  and  the 
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costonie  of  buming  with  manj  otber  Nations,  migbt  CHAP. 
aomewhat  doubt  wbctber  ail  Urnes  fovmd  among  us,       H 
were  properly  Bomane  Reliques,  or  some  not  belonging 
unto  our  BrUHsh^  Saœon,  or  Daniêh  Forefatbers. 

In  tbe  form  of  Burial  among  the  aneient  £rJMam#, 
the  large  Discourses  of  Cœsar^  TacihUj  and  ShtUfO 
are  silent  :  For  the  discovery  wbereof,  witb  otber  par- 
tieulars,  we  must  déplore  tbe  loss  of  tbat  Letter  whicb 
Cieero  expected  or  receired  from  bis  Brotber  Quifntitu^ 
as  a  résolution  of  BrUHêh  customes;  or  tbe  account 
whicb  migbt  haye  been  made  by  Scribomua  Larguê 
tbe  Physidan,  aocompanying  tbe  Emperor  Claudhiêf 
who  migbt  bave  also  discovered  tbat  frugal  Bit^  of  ^Diopii 
the  Old  BriitainSf  whicb  in  the  bigness  of  a  Bean  could  ^JË^^T 
satisfie  their  thirst  and  hunger.  Sctoo. 

But  tbat  the  Druide  and  mling  Priests  used  to  burn 
and  bury,  is  expressed  by  Pomponius  ;  Tbat  BeUmus 
the  Brotber  of  Brermnê^  and  King  of  BrUtainê  was 
bnmt,  is  aeknowledged  by  Pohfdoruêy  as  also  by 
Afnandus  Ziercaenats  in  Historioj  and  Pmeda  in  bis 
Ufiiverêa  historia.  Spanish.  That  they  held  tbat 
practise  in  GàOia^  Cœsar  ezpressly  deli veretb.  Wbether 
the  Brittaim  (probably  descended  from  them,  of  like 
Religion,  Language  and  Manners)  did  not  sometimes 
make  use  of  burning  ;  or  wbetber  at  least  sucb  as  were 
after  dyilized  unto  the  Somane  life  and  manners,  con- 
formed  not  unto  tbis  practise,  we  baye  no  historical 
assertion  or  déniai.  But  since  from  tbe  account  of 
Tacitus  the  Aomon^^  early  wrought  so  much  civility 
upon  the  Brittish  stock,  that  they  brought  them  to 
build  Temples,  to  wear  tbe  Gown,  and  study  tbe 
Bomatèe  Laws  and  Language,  tbat  they  conformed 
also  unto  their  Religions  rites  and  customes  in  burîals, 
seems  no  improbable  conjecture. 
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CHAP.  That  buming  the  dead  was  used  in  Sarmatia^  is 
II  affirmed  by  GagyUmu^  that  the  Sueons  and  Goihkmdcrê 
used  to  bum  their  Princes  and  great  persons,  is  de- 
livered  by  Saxo  and  Olaus;  that  this  was  the  old 
Gemume  practise,  is  also  asserted  by  TacUuê.  And 
though  we  are  bare  in  historical  particulars  of  such 
obsequies  in  this  Island,  or  that  the  Saxons^  Juits^ 
and  Angieê  bumt  their  dead,  yet  came  they  from  parts 
where  ^twas  of  andent  practise  ;  the  Germâmes  using  it, 
from  whom  they  were  descended.  And  even  in  JuÛand 
and  Skêwick  in  AngUa  Cymbrica^  Urnes  with  bones 
were  found  not  many  years  before  us. 
Roisoid,  But  the  Daniêh  and  Northern  Nations  hâve  raised 

an  JEra  or  point  of  compute  from  their  Custome  of 
buming  their  dead  :  Some  deriving  it  from  Uhgukma^ 
some  from  Frotho  the  great;  who  ordained  by  Law, 
that  Princes  and  Chief  Commanders  should  be  com- 
mitted  unto  the  fire,  though  the  common  sort  had  the 
common  grave  enterrment.  So  StarkaMerus  that  old 
Herœ  was  bumt,  and  Rmgo  royally  bumt  the  body  of 
Hamld  the  Kiog  slain  by  him. 

What  time  this  custome  generally  ezpired  in  that 
Nation,  we  discem  no  assured  period  ;  whether  it  ceased 
before  Christianity,  or  upon  their  Conversion,  by 
Anigurku  the  Graul  in  the  time  of  Ludovicut  Pnu  the 
Son  of  Charles  the  Great,  according  to  good  computes  ; 
or  whether  it  might  not  be  used  by  some  persons, 
while  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  Paganisme  and 
Christianity  were  promiscuously  embraced  among  them, 
there  is  no  assured  conclusion.  About  which  times  the 
Danes  were  busie  in  Engkmdj  and  particularly  infested 
this  Countrey  :  Where  many  Castles  and  strong  holds 
were  built  by  them,  or  against  them,  and  great  number 
of  names  and  Families  still  derived  from  them«    But 
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sinoe  this  custome  was  probably  disused  before  their    CHAP. 
IiiTasion  or  Conquest,  and  the  Bofrumeê  confessedly        II 
practised   the   same,  since   their   possession   of  this 
Island,  the  most  assured  account  will  fall  upon  the 
Romanes j  or  Britiainê  Romanized. 

However  certain  it  is,  that  Urnes  conceived  of  no 
Romane  Original,  are  often  digged  up  both  in  Norway 
and  Denmarhj  handsomelj  described,  and  graphically 
represented  by  the  Leamed  Physician  WormntSy^  And  ^ouû 
in  aome  parts  of  Deumark  in  no  ordinary  number,  as  mo^^raLta 
stands  delivered  by  Authors  exactly  describing  those  etAntiquitat- 
Countreys.'    And  they  contained  not  only  bones,  but  lAdoiphu 
many  other  substances  in  them,  as  Knives,  peeces  of  Jj^  *" 
Iron,  Brass  and  Wood,  and  one  of  Norway  a  brasse  sietwic. 
guilded  Jewes  harp.  S^bS 

Nor  were  they  confùsed  or  carelesse  in  disposing  the  <»Umi  «a;. 
noblest  sort,  while  they  placed  large  stones  in  cirde 
about  the  Urnes,  or  bodies  which  they  interred  :  Some- 
what  answerable  unto  the  Monument  of  RoUrich  stones 
in  Englandf  or  sépulcral  Monument  probably  erected  '  {«  Ojs/êPd- 
by  JZaflo,  who  after  conquered  Normandy.    Where  ^tis  cambden. 
not  improbable  somewhat  might  be  discovered.    Mean 
while  to  what  Nation  or  persbn  belonged  that  large 
Urne  found  at  Ashburie,^  contaîning  mighty  bones,  */»ci«Af>», 
and  a  Buckler;  what  those  large  Urnes  found  at  little  JJnblL 
Jfo^WfigAivm,'^  or  why  the  i^fi^fe^ea  Urnes  are  placed  with  f^^"^^^ 
their  mouths  downwards,  remains  yet  undiscovered.        HoUings- 


CHAPTER  III 

FAYSTERED    and    whited    Sepulchres,    were 
anciently  affected  in  cadaverous,  and  corruptive 
Burials;    And  the  rigid  Jews  were  wont  to 
gamisb  the  Sepulchres  of  the  righteous;^  Ulyêses  in  •^«'<.«3. 
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CHAP.  Hecuba^  cared  not  how  meanly  be  lived,  8o  he  might 
III        iinde  a  noble  Tomb  after  death.    Great  Princes  affected 

1  Eoripidcs.  great  Monuments,  and  the  fair  and  larger  Umes  con- 
tained  no  vulgar  ashes,  wbich  makes  that  disparity  in 
those  which  time  disoovereth  among  us.  The  présent 
Urnes  were  not  of  one  capacity,  the  largest  oontaining 
above  a  gallon,  Some  not  much  above  half  that  measure; 
nor  ail  of  one  figure,  wherein  there  is  no  strict  con- 
formity,  in  the  same  or  différent  Countreys  ;  Observ- 
able from  those  represented  by  Ctualius^  Bosioy  and 
others,  though  ail  found  in  Italy:  While  many  hâve 
handles,  ears,  and  long  necks,  bat  most  imitate  a 
circular  figure,  in  a  spherical  and  round  composure; 
whether  from  any  mystery,  best  duration  or  capacity, 
were  but  a  conjecture.  But  the  common  form  with 
necks  was  a  proper  figure,  making  our  last  bed  like 
our  first  ;  nor  much  unlike  the  Umes  of  our  Nativity, 

>/>««.  63.  while  we  lay  in  the  nether  part  of  the  Earth,'  and 
inward  vault  of  our  Microcosme.  Many  Umes  are 
red,  thèse  but  of  a  black  colour,  somewhat  smooth, 
and  duUy  sounding,  which  begat  some  doubt,  whether 
they  were  bumt,  or  only  baked  in  Oven  or  Sun  : 
Aocording  to  the  ancient  way,  in  many  bricks,  tiles, 
pots,  and  testaceous  works;  and  as  the  word  teHa  is 
properly  to  be  taken,  when  occurring  without  addi- 
tion: And  chiefly  intended  by  PBngfj  when  he  com- 
mendeth  bricks  and  tiles  of  two  years  old,  and  to 
make  them  in  the  spring.  Nor  only  thèse  concealed 
peeces,  but  the  open  magnificence  of  Antiquity,  ran 
much  in  the  Artifice  of  Clay.  Hereof  the  house  of 
Matuohis  was  built,  thus  old  Jupiter  stood  in  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Statua  of  Hercules  made  in  the  Beign 
of  Tarqtùmus  PriscuSy  was  estant  in  PUnieê  dayes. 
And  such  as  declined  buming  or  Funeral  Urnes,  affected 
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Coffins  of  Clay,  according  to  the  mode  of  PythagorcUy    CHAP. 
and  way  preferred  by  Varro,     But  the  spirit  of  great        III 
ones  was  above  thèse  circumscriptions,  affecting  Copper, 
SilTer,  Grold,  and  Porphyrie  Unies,  wherein  Severus 
lay,  after  a  serious  '.  iew  and  sentence  on  that  which 
shonld   contain    hhn.^      Some    of  thèse  Urnes  were  ix«M««4t 
thought  to  hâve  been  silvered  over,  from  sparklings  ^^^^ 
in  several  pots,  with  small  Tinsel  paroels;  uncertain  •i«w**An(0ô» 
whether  from  the  earth,  or  the  first  mixture  in  them.      du». 

Among  thèse  Urnes  we  oould  obtain  no  good  ac- 
count  of  their  coverings;  only  one  seemed  arched 
over  with  some  kinde  of  brickwork.  Of  those  found 
at  Buxton  some  were  covered  with  flints,  some  in  other 
parts  with  Tiles,  those  at  Yarmouih  Casier ,  were  closed 
with  Romane  bricks.  And  some  hâve  proper  earthen 
covers  adapted  and  fitted  to  them.  But  in  the 
Homerical  Urne  of  PatrocluSj  whatever  was  the  solid 
Tégument,  we  finde  the  immédiate  covering  to  be  a 
purple  peece  of  silk  :  And  such  as  had  no  covers  might 
bave  the  earth  closely  pressed  into  them,  after  which 
disposure  were  probably  some  of  thèse,  wherein  we 
found  the  bones  and  ashes  half  mortered  unto  the  sand 
and  sides  of  the  Urne  ;  and  some  long  roots  of  Quich, 
or  Dogs-grass  wreathed  about  the  bones. 

No  Lamps,  induded  Liquors,  Lachrymatories,  or 
Tear-Bottles  attended  thèse  rural  Urnes,  either  as 
Bacred  unto  the  Manee,  or  passionate  expressions  of 
their  surviving  friends.  While  with  rich  fiâmes,  and 
hired  teares  they  solemnized  their  Obsequies,  and  in 
the  most  lamented  Monuments  made  one  part  of  their 
Inscriptions.'  Some  finde  sepulchral  Vessels  contain-  scum 
ing  liquors,  which  time  hath  incrassated  into  gellies.  '^'"^^'^ 
For  beside  thèse  Lachrymatories,  notable  Lamps,  with 
Vessels  of  Oyles   and  Aromatical  Liquors  attended 
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noble  Ossuaries.  And  some  yet  retaining  a  Vinosity^ 
and  spirit  in  them,  which  if  any  hâve  tasted  they  bave 
far  exceeded  tbe  Palats  of  Antiquity.  Liquors  not  to 
be  computed  by  years  of  annual  MagïstratesT^ut  by 
great  conjunctions  and  tbe  fatal  periods  of  Kingdoms.' 
Tbe  draugbts  of  Consulary  date,  were  but  crude  unto 
thèse,  and  Opimicwi^  Wine  but  in  tbe  muste  unto 
them. 

In  sundry  grayes  and  Sepulchres,  we  meet  with  Rings, 
Coynes,  and  Chalioes;  Ancient  frugality  was  so  severe, 
that  they  allowed  no  gold  to  attend  the  Corps,  but 
onely  that  which  senred  to  fasten  their  teetb.^  Whether 
the  OpaUne  stone  in  this  Urne  were  bumt  upon  the 
iinger  of  the  dead,  or  cast  into  the  fire  by  some  affsc- 
tionate  friend,  it  wili  consist  with  either  custome.  But 
other  incinerable  substances  were  found  so  fresh,  that 
they  could  feel  no  sindge  from  fire.  Thèse  upon  view 
were  judged  to  be  wood,  but  sinking  in  water  and 
tried  by  the  fire,  we  found  them  to  be  bone  or  Irory. 
In  their  hardnesse  and  yellow  colour  they  most  re- 
sembled  Box,  which  in  old  expressions  found  the 
Epithete'^  of  Etemal,  and  perhaps  in  such  conserva- 
tories  might  bave  passed  uncorrupted. 

That  Bay-leaves  were  found  green  in  the  Tomb  of 
S.  Humbert^  after  an  bundred  and  fifty  yeers,  was 
looked  upon  as  miraculous.  Remarkable  it  was  unto 
old  Spectators,  that  the  Cypresse  of  tbe  Temple  of 
Dianay  lasted  so  many  bundred  years:  The  wood  of 
the  Ark  and  Olive  Rod  of  Jaron  were  older  at  the 
Captivity.  But  the  Cypresse  of  the  Ark  of  Noah^ 
was  the  greatest  vegetable  Antiquity,  \fJosephus  were 
not  deceived,  by  some  fragments  of  it  in  bis  dayes. 
To  omit  the  Moore-logs,  and  Firre-trees  found  under> 
ground  in  some  parts  olEngland;  the  undated  ruines 
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cf  winds,  flouds  or  earthquakes  ;  and  which  in  Fkmitn    CHAP. 
still  sbew  from  what  qnarter  thej  fell,  as  generally        III 
l]rmg  in  the  North-East  position.^  ^  Gorop. 

But  tkougb  we  found  not  thèse  peeces  to  be  Wood,  j^|j^|^|[^ 
acGording  to  first  appréhension,  yet  we  missed  not 
altogether  of  some  woody  substance;  for  the  bones 
wa«  not  so  clearly  pickt»  but  some  coals  were  found 
amongst  them  ;  A  way  to  make  wood  perpétuai,  and 
a  fit  associât  for  métal,  whereon  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  great  Ephesian  Temple,  and  which  were 
made  the  lasting  tests  of  old  boundaries,  and  Land- 
marks;  Whilest  we  look  on  thèse  we  admire  not 
observations  of  Coals  found  fresh,  after  four  hundred 
years.^  In  a  long  deserted  habitation,'  even  Egge-shels  ^o/Bttin- 
hâve  been  found  fresh,  not  tending  to  corruption.  ^^^^dUaâ^ 

In  the  Monument  of  King  ChUdetick,  the  Iron  »^*Bime. 
Reliques  were  found  ail  rusty  and  crumbling  into 
peeces.  But  our  little  Iron  pins  which  fastened  the 
ivory  works,  held  well  together,  and  lost  not  their  Mag- 
neticall  quality,  though  wanting  a  tenacious  moisture 
for  the  firmer  union  of  parts,  although  it  be  hardly 
drawn  into  fusion,  yet  that  métal  soon  submitteth 
unto  rust  and  dissolution.  In  the  brazen  peeces  we 
admired  not  the  duration  but  the  freedom  from  rust, 
and  iU  savour;  upon  the  hardest  attrition,  but  now 
expoaed  unto  the  piercing  Atomes  of  aire  ;  in  the  space 
of  a  few  moneths,  they  begin  to  spot  and  betray  their 
green  entrais.  We  oonceive  not  thèse  Ums  to  bave 
descended  thus  naked  as  they  appear,  or  to  bave  entred 
their  graves  without  the  old  habit  of  flowers.  The 
Urne  of  Phihpœmen  was  so  laden  with  flowers  and 
ribbons,  that  it  afforded  no  sight  of  it  self.  The  rigid 
Ltfcurgus  allowed  Olive  and  Myrtle.  The  Aihmianê 
might  laixely  escept  against  the  practise  of  Democrituê 
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to  be  buried  up  in  honey;  as  fearing  to  embezzle  a 
great  commodity  of  their  Countrey,  and  the  best  of 
that  kinde  in  Europe.  But  PJato  seemed  too  frugally 
politick,  who  allowed  no  larger  monument  then  would 
contain  four  Heroick  verses,  and  designed  the  most 
barren  giounT'ior ^sépulture:  Though  we  cannot  com- 
mend  the  goodnesse  of  that  sepulchral  ground,  which 
was  set  at  no  higher  xate  then  the  mean  salary  of 
Judas.  Though  the  earth  had  oonfounded  the  sstieB 
of  thèse  Ossuaries,  yet  the  bones  were  so  smartly  bumt, 
that  some  thin  plates  of  brasse  were  found  half  melted 
among  them  :  whereby  we  apprehended  they  were  not 
of  the  meanest  carcasses,  perfunctorily  fired  as  some- 
times  in  military,  and  commonly  in  pestilence,  bum- 
ings  ;  or  after  the  manner  of  abject  corps,  hudled  forth 
and  carelessly  bumt,  without  the  Esquiline  Port  at 
Rotne  ;  which  was  an  affiront  continued  upon  TiberiuSf 
while  they  but  half  bumt  his  body,^  and  in  the 
Amphithéâtre,  according  to  the  custome  in  notable 
Malefactors;  whereas  Nero  seemed  not  so  much  to 
fear  his  death,  as  that  his  head  should  be  eut  off  and 
his  body  not  bumt  entire. 

Some  finding  many  fragments  of  seuls  in  thèse  Urnes, 
suspected  a  mixture  of  bones  ;  In  none  we  searched  was 
there  cause  of  such  conjecture,  though  sometimes  they 
dedined  not  that  practise;  The  ashes  of  DomUian^ 
were  mingled  with  those  of  Julic^  of  JMUes  with  those 
of  Pairochui  Ali  Urnes  contained  not  single  ashes; 
Without  conlîised  bumings  they  affectionately  com- 
pounded  their  bones;  passionately  endeavouring  to 
continue  their  living  Unions.  And  when  distance  of 
death  denied  such  conjunctions,  unsatisfied  affections 
conceived  some  satisfaction  to  be  neighbours  in  the 
grave,  to  lye  Urne  by  Ume,  and  toudi  but  in  their 
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names.    And  many  wero  so  curious  to  continue  their    CHAP. 
living  relations,  that  they  oontrived  large^  an(^  f^^^^ly        III 
Uinm»,  wherein  the  Ashes  of  their  neaiest  fHends  and 
kindred  might  successively  be  received,^at  leastsome  ^s.tksmâst 
parcels  thereof,  while  their  collatéral  memorials  lay  in  ^^y^, 
mînor  vess^s  about  them.  "]  m.  CuaaboD 

Antiqoity  held  too  ligbt  thoughts  from  Objecta  of  Antonmos. 
mortality,  while  some  drew  provocatives  of  mirth  from 
Ânatomies,'  and  Juglers  shewed  tricks  with  Skeletons.  ssicerimni 
When  Fidlers  made  not  so  pleasant  mirth  as  Fencers,  ^^^^ 
and  men  could  sit  with  quiet  stomacks  while  hanging  ▼■^imus 
was  plaied  before  them.'    Old  considérations  made  few  s'Ayx^y 
memetUd^s  by  seuls  and  bones  upon  their  monuments.  'J^^^^^^^^^^ 
In  the  ^gyptian  Obelisks  and  Hieroglyphical  figures,  pmstimumt 
it  is  not  easie  to  meet  with  bones.    The  sepulchral  ^^^^« 
Lamps  speak  nothing  lesse  then   sépulture;  and  in  tt^odup^m 
their  literal  draughts  prove  often  obscène  and  antick  Sm#'«m'm 
peeces  :  Where  we  finde  D.  if.*  it  is  obvious  to  meet  ^j^ 
with  sacrificing  paUrc^By  and  vessels  of  libation,  upon  mmd»kmi/t 
old  sepulchral  Monuments.    In  the  Jewisb  Hypogœum •  'j*^y.^^^ 
and  subterranean  Cell  at  Rome^  was  little  observable  tocutu 
beside  the  variety  of  Lamps,  and  fréquent  draughts  st^nêwm» 
of  the  holy  Candlestick.     In  authentick  draughts  of  "^^^^^^^ 
AfUhof^  and  Jérôme^  we  meet  with  thigh-bones  and  tjuf/miud, 
deaths   heads;    but   the   cemiterial  Cels  of  ancient  JJ^^^,^ 
Christians   and  Martyrs,  were   filled   with  draughts  tktimmghttr 
of  Scripture  Stories;  not  declining  the  flourishes  of  ]^^Xr«. 
Cypresse,  Faims,  and  Olive  ;  and  the  mystical  Figures  AtiMii«u«. 
of  Peaoocks,  Doves  and  Cocks.    But  iterately  affecting  manibot. 
the  pourtraits  of  Enoch^  Laxaruê^  Joruu^  and  the  vision 
of  Èzechielf  as  hopeful  draughts,  and  binting  imagery 
of  the  Résurrection  ;  which  is  the  life  of  the  grave,  and 
sweetens  our  habitations  in  the  Land  of  Moles  and 
Ptsmireê, 
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Gentile  inflcription*  preeiiely  delirered  the  extent  of 
mens  lives,  seldome  the  manner  of  their  deaths,  which 
history  it  self  so  often  leaves  obscure  in  the  records  of 
mémorable  persons.  There  is  scarce  any  Philosopher 
but  dies  twioe  or  thrioe  in  Laeriiuê  ;  Nor  almost  any 
life  vithout  two  or  three  deaths  in  Phdarch;  which 
makes  the  tragical  ends  of  noble  persons  more  favour- 
ably  resented  by  compassionate  Reiiders,  who  finde  some 
relief  in  the  Election  of  such  différences. 

The  certainty  of  death  is  attended  with  uncertainties, 
in  time^  manner»  places.  The  variety  of  Monuments 
hath  often  obscured  true  graves  :  and  Cenoiaphê  con- 
founded  Sepulchres.  For  beside  their  real  Tombe, 
many  bave  found  honorary  and  empty  Sepulchres.  The 
variety  of  Homer»  Monuments  made  him  of  various 
Countreys.  Euripides^  had  his  Tomb  in  j{fricat  but 
hb  sépulture  in  ifacedonia.  And  Sevenés^  found  his 
real  Sepulchre  in  Rome^  but  his  empty  grave  in  GalUa. 

He  that  lay  in  a  golden  Urne*  eminently  above  the 
earth,  vas  not  like  to  finde  the  quiet  of  îhese  bones. 
Many  of  thèse  Urnes  were  broke  by  a  vulgar  dia- 
coverer  in  hope  of  inclosed  treasure.  The  ashes  of 
MarceUua^  were  lost  above  ground,  upon  the  like 
account.  Where  profit  hath  prompted,  no  âge  hath 
wanted  such  miners.  For  which  the  most  barbarous 
Expilators  found  the  most  civil  Rhetorick.  Grold  once 
out  of  the  earth  is  no  more  due  unto  it  ;  What  was 
unreasonably  committed  to  the  ground  is  reasonably 
resumed  from  it  :  Let  Monuments  and  rich  Fabricks» 
not  Riches  adom  mens  ashes.  The  commerce  of  the 
living  is  not  to  be  transferred  unto  the  dead  :  It  is  no 
injustice  to  take  that  whîch  none  complaines  to  lose, 
and  no  man  is  wronged  where  no  man  is  possessor. 

What  virtue  yet  sieeps  in  this  terra  damnata  and 
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aged  cinden,  were  petty  magick  to  experiment;  Theae  CHAP. 
crambling  reliques  and  long^fired  partides  superannate  III 
Buch  expectations  :  Boues,  hairs,  nails,  and  teeth  of 
the  dead,  were  the  treasures  of  old  Sorceren.  In 
vam  we  revive  snch  practices  ;  Présent  superstition  too 
viâbly  perpétuâtes  the  folly  of  our  fore-fatkers,  wherein 
unto  old  Observation  this  Island  was  so  compleat,  that 
it  might  bave  instructed  Perna?\  ^  BritumU 

PlaUfê  historian  of  the  other  world,  lies  twelve  dayes  ^^tT" 
incorrupted,  while  his  soûl   was   viewing  the  large  cei«^ 
stations  of  the  dead.    How  to  keep  the  corps  seven  iiioo]is,nt 
dayes  from  corruption  by  anointing  and  waahing,  with-  p^^^ ^^^j 
out  exenteration,  were  an  hasardable  peece  of  art,  in  possit.  pun. 
our  choisest  practise.     How  they  made  distinct  sépara*  ''  ^ 
tion  of  bones  and  ashes  from  fiery  admixture,  hath 
found  no  historical  solution.    Though  they  seemed  to 
make  a  distinct  collection,  and  ovcrlooked  not  Pyrrhus 
his  toe.    Some  provision  they  might  make  by  fictile 
Vessels,  Coverings,  Tiles,  or  flat  stones,  upon  and  about 
the  body.    And  in  the  same  Field,  not  far  from  thèse 
Urnes,  many  stones  were  found  under  ground,  as  also 
by  careful  séparation  of  extraneous  matter,  composing 
aîid  raking  up  the  bumt  bones  with  forks,  observable 
in  that  notable  lamp  of  Gahumui.  Mcurtiamu^^  who  had  >  Topocn- 
the  sight  of  the  Vas  Usirinwnij  or  vessel  wherein  they  ^  M^duL 
bumt  the  dead,  found  in  the  Esquiline  Field  at  Rame^  ^^,  •'  ^ 
might  bave  afforded  clearer  solution.    But  their  in-  ^^^^1^ 
satisfaction  herein  begat  that  remarkable  invention  in  ^*°*'' 
the  Funeral  Fyrss  of  some  Princes,  by  incombustible  combureren. 
sheets  made  with  a  texture  of  AsbeHoê^  incremable  flax,  ^^^'  ^* 
or  Salamanders  wool,  which  preserved  their  bones  and  £>qmimo. 
aahesMncommixed.  ;/^;:'j: 

How  the  bulk  of  a  man  should  sink  into  so  few  rwondids 
poonds  of  bones  and  ashes,  may  seem  strange  unto  any 
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who  oonsiden  not  its  constitution,  and  how  slender  a 
mass  will  remain  upon  an  open  and  urging  fire  of  the 
camal  composition.  Even  bones  themselves  reduced 
into  ashes,  do  abate  a  notable  proportion.  And  con- 
sisting  much  of  a  volatile  sait,  when  that  is  fired  out, 
make  a  light  kind  of  cinders.  Although  their  bulk 
be  disproportionable  to  their  weight,  when  the  heavy 
principle  of  Sait  is  fired  out,  and  the  Earth  almost 
onely  remaineth  ;  Observable  in  sallow,  which  makes 
more  Ashes  then  Oake;  and  discovers  the  common  fraud 
of  selling  Ashes  by  measure,  and  not  by  pondération. 

Some  bones  make  best  Skeletons,^  some  bodies  quick 
and  speediest  ashes  :  Who  would  expect  a  quick  flame 
from  Hydropical  HeradUus?  The  poisoned  Souldier 
when  his  Belly  brake,  put  out  two  pyres  in  PUdarch^ 
But  in  the  plague  of  Athem^  one  private  pyre  served 
two  or  three  Intruders;  and  the  Saracens  bumt  in 
large  heaps,  by  the  Eing  of  CcutUey^  shewed  how  little 
Fuel  suflSceth.  Though  the  Funeral  pyre  of  PcUroduê 
took  up  an  hundred  foot,^a  peeoe  of  an  old  boat  bumt 
Pompey  ;  And  if  the  burthen  of  lêodw  were  sufficient  for 
an  holocaust,  a  man  may  carry  his  own  pyre. 

From  animais  are  drawn  good  buming  lights,  and 
good  medicines  ^  against  buming  ;  Though  the  séminal 
humor  seems  of  a  contrary  nature  to  fire,  yet  the  body 
compleated  proves  a  combustible  lump,  wherein  fire 
findes  flame  even  from  bones,  and  some  fiiel  almost 
from  ail  parts.  Though  the  Metropolis^  of  humidity 
seems  least  disposed  unto  it,  which  might  render  the 
seuils  of  thèse  Urnes  less  bumed  then  other  bones. 
But  ail  Aies  or  sinks  before  fire  almost  in  ail  bodies. 
When  the  common  ligament  is  dissolved,  the  attenuable 
parts  ascend,  the  rest  subside  in  coal,  calx  or  ashes. 

To  burn  the  bones  of  the  Eing  of  Edom  ^  for  Lyme, 
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aeeiiM  no  irrational  feritjr  ;  But  to  drink  of  the  ashes    CHAP. 
of  dead  relations,^  a  passionate  prodigality.    He  that       III 
bath  the  adhes  of  his   friend,  hatk  an  everlasting  l^uiL^^r 
treasurc:   where  fire  taketh  leave,  corruption  slowly  Husbami 
enters  ;  In  bones  well  bumt,  fire  makes  a  wall  against  ^ 

it  self,  experimented  in  copels,  and  tests  of  metals, 
which  consist  of  such  ingrédients.  What  the  Sun 
compoundeth,  fire  analysetb,  not  transmuteth.  That 
derouring  agent  leaves  almost  alwayes  a  morsel  for 
the  Eartb,  whereof  ail  tbings  are  but  a  colony  ;  and 
which,  if  time  permits,  the  mother  Elément  will  bave 
in  their  primitiTe  mass  again. 

He  that  looks  for  Urnes  and  old  sepulchral  reliques, 
must  not  seek  them  in  the  ruines  of  Temples:  where 
no  Religion  anciently  placed  them.  Thèse  were  found 
in  a  Field,  aocording  to  ancient  custome,  in  noble  or 
private  burial  ;  the  old  practise  of  the  Canaaniteê^  the 
Family  of  Abraham^  and  the  burying  place  of  Josua^ 
in  the  borders  of  his  possessions  ;  and  also  agreeable 
unto  Bomcme  practise  to  bury  by  highwayes,  whereby 
their  Monuments  were  under  eye  :  Memorials  of  them- 
selves,  and  memento^ê  of  mortality  into  living  passengers  ; 
whom  the  Epitaphs  of  great  ones  were  fain  to  beg  to 
stay  and  look  upon  them.  A  language  though  some- 
times  used,  not  so  proper  in  Churcb-Inscriptions.'  The  *siiteTi«tor. 
sensible  Rhetorick  of  the  dead,  to  exemplarity  of  good 
life,  first  admitted  the  bones  of  pious  men,  and  Martyrs 
within  Church-wals;  which  in  succeeding  âges  crept 
into  promiscuous  practise.  While  Constantine  was 
peculÎBtfly  faTOured  to  be  admitted  unto  the  Church 
Porch  ;  and  the  first  thus  buried  in  England  was  in 
the  dayes  of  Cuihred. 

Christians  dispute  how  their  bodies  should  lye  in  ^Kiick- 
the  grare.*    In  umal  enterrment  they  clearly  escaped  f^ZT 
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CHAP.  this  Controversie  :  Though  we  décline  the  Religîoug 
m  oansideration,  yet  in  cemiterial  and  narrower  burying 
places,  to  avoid  confusion  and  crosse  position,  a  certain 
posture  were  to  be  admitted  ;  wbich  even  Pagan  civility 
observed,  The  Persiana  lay  North  and  South,  The 
Megarians  and  Phœniciana  placed  their  heads  to  the 
East  :  The  Âiheniana^  some  think,  towards  the  West, 
which  Christians  still  retain.  And  Beda  will  hâve  it 
to  be  the  posture  of  our  Saviour.  That  he  was  crucified 
with  his  JËsice  towards  the  West,  we  will  not  oontend 
with  tradition  and  probable  account  ;  But  we  applaud 
not  the  hand  of  the  Painter,  in  exalting  lus  Cross  so 
high  above  those  on  either  side  ;  since  hereof  we  finde 
no  authentick  account  in  histoiy,  and  even  the  crosses 
found  by  Hékna  prétend  no  such  distinction  from 
longitude  or  dimension. 

To  be  gnawd  out  of  our  graves,  to  hâve  our  seuls 
made  drinking-bowls,  and  our  bones  tumed  into  Pipes, 
to  delight  and  sport  our  Enemies,  are  Tragical  abomi- 
nations, escaped  in  buming  Burials. 

Umal  enterrments,  and  bumt  Reliques  lye  not  in 
fear  of  worms,  or  to  be  an  héritage  for  Serpents  ;  In 
camal  sépulture,  corruptions  seem  peculiar  unto  parts, 
and  some  speak  of  snakes  out  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
But  while  we  suppose  common  wormes  in  graves,  ^tis 
not  easie  to  finde  any  there;  few  in  Church-yards 
above  a  foot  deep,  fewer  or  none  in  Churches,  though 
in  fresh  decayed  bodies.  Teeth,  bones,  and  hair, 
give  the  most  lasting  défiance  to  corruption.  In  an 
Hydropical  body  ten  years  buried  in  a  Œurch  yard, 
we  met  with  a  fat  concrétion,  wbere  the  nitre  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  sait  and  lixivious  liquor  of  the  body, 
had  coagulated  large  lumps  of  fat,  into  the  consistence 
of  tbe  hardest  castle-soap;  whereof  part  remaineth 
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'  rr  u  >.    After  a  battle  wiih  the  Pertians^  the  Rcmcme    CHAP. 
Corrs  decayed  in  few  dayes,  wbile  the  Persian  bodies        III 
rexE'jJîied  dry  and  unoomipted.    Bodies  in  the  same  ]|2^^^ 
^rou:  d  do  not  unifonnly  dissolve,  nor  bones  equally  «/"Donet, 
liioulder;  whereof  in  theopprobrious  disease  we  expect  Âràv^»^<' 
.  .M  :  on  tr  duration.    The  body  of  the  Marquess  of  Danet  'S3«>,  «« 
fieemed  sound  and  handsomely  oeredothed,  that  after  tfucutting 
seventy  eight  yean  was  found  uncorrupted.^    Common  ^^^ 
Tombs  préserve  not  beyond  powder  :  A  firmer  consist-  /immdptfftci 
ence  and  compage  of  parts  might  be  ezpected  from  ^^^puT^ 
Arefaction,  deep  burial  or  Charcoal.    The  greatest  tk^jieskncÉ 
Antiquitiês  of  mortal  bodies  may  remain  in  petrified  Mincùùntr, 
bones,  whereof,  though  we  take  not  in  the  pillar  of  proportion, 
LaU  wife,  or  Metamorphosis  of  Orielku^  some  may  be  ukoanortu- 
older  then  Pyramids,  in  the  petrified  Reliques  of  the  J^^^jj* 
gênerai  inundation.  When^IftrofKferopened  theTomb  bointtrrtd. 
of  CyruSf  the  remaining  bones  disco vered  his  proportion»  !/"j^/.  o/ 
whereof  umal  fragments  afford  but  a  bad  conjecture,  Leicester. 
and  hâve  this  disadvantage  of  grave  enterrments,  that  %inkisMap 
they  leave  us  ignorant  of  most  personal  discoveriesi  f^!^' 
For  since  bones  afford  not  only  rectitude  and  stability,  Dante  «« 
but  figure  unto  the  body;  It  is  no  impossible  Physi-  ^^^^ 
ognomy  to  conjecture  at  fleshly  appendencies  ;  and  /omtd 
after  what  shape  the  muscles  and  camous  parts  might  ^|^,(^^^ 
hang  in  their  full  consistenœs.    A  full  spread  Catiola  e^fUnmaud, 
shews  a  well-shaped  horse  behinde,  handsome  formed  cowtdtkZt 
seuils,  give  some  analogy  of  flesh  resemblance.    A  ^f^^^àttn 
critical  view  of  bones  makes  a  good  distinction  of  ^^jfLJSm, 
sexes.    Even  colour  is  not  beyond  conjecture,  since  «*"*«?'*' 
it  is  hard  to  be  deceived  in  the  distinction  of  Negrd*s  tohwt 
sGuUs.    Danieê^  Characters  are  to  be  found  in  seuils  h^^'' 
as  well  as  faces,    HercuUê  is  not  onely  known  by  his  Omo  in  tkoir 
foot     Other  parts  make  out  their  comproportions,  boin^matu 
and  inferences  upon  whole,  or  parts.    Anid  since  the  h*^*^ 
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dimensions  of  the  head  measure  the  whole  bc.^y.  ajil 
the  figure  thereof  gives  conjecture  of  the  pniyij.i] 
faculties;  Physiognomy  out-Iives  our  selves,  and  CT;d$ 
not  in  our  graves. 

Severe  contemplators  observing  thèse  lasting  t  •  û  i  ues, 
may  think  them  good  monuments  of  persons  p  i^t .  1;  ».tle 
advantage  to  future  beings.  And  considerir^:  tl^r^t. 
power  which  subdueth  ail  things  unto  it  self,  Ihal  ^an 
résume  the  scattered  Atomes,  or  identifie  oui  .J  ?..  y 
thing,  conceive  it  superfluous  to  expect  a  resurrecMon 
out  of  Reliques.  But  the  soûl  subsisttng,  othc  r  *  nit.l-r 
clothed  with  due  accidents,  may  salve  the  individualité  : 
Yet  the  Saints  we  observe  arose  from  graves  and  monu- 
ments, about  the  holy  City.  Some  think  the  andent 
Patriarchs  so  eamestly  desired  to  lay  their  bones  in 
Canaan^  as  hoping  to  make  a  part  of  that  Résurrec- 
tion, and  though  thirty  miles  from  Mount  Calvary^ 
at  least  to  lie  in  that  Région,  which  should  produce 
the  first-fruits  of  the  dead.  And  if  according  to  leamed . 
"ConJèClurej-^e  bodies  of  men  shall  rise  where  their 
greatest  Reliques  remain,  many  are  not  like  to  erre* 
in  the  Topography  of  their  Résurrection,  though  their- 
bones  or  bodies  be  after  translated  by  Angels  into  the 
field  of  Ezechiels  vision,  or  as  some  wiU  order  it,  into 
the  Valley  of  Judgement,  or  JehoaapJuxt} 


CHAPTER    IV 

CHRISTIANS  hâve  handsomely  glossed  the  de- 
formity  of  death,  by  careful  considération  of 
the  body,  and  civil  rites  which  take  off  brutal 
terminations.  And  though  they  conceived  ail  répar- 
able by  a  résurrection,,  cast  not  off  ail  care  of  enterrment. 
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And  sinoe  the  ashes  of  Sacrifices  bumt  upon  the  Altar    CHAP. 
of  Grod,  were  caief ully  carried  out  hj  tbe  Priests,  and        IV 
deposed  in  a  clean  field  ;  sinoe  they  acknowledged  iheir 
bodies  to  be  tbe  lodging  of  Christ,  and  temples  of  the 
holy  Ghost,  they  devolved  not  ail  upon  the  suffidency 
of  soûl  existence  ;  and  therefore  with  long  serrices  and 
fuU  solenmities  concluded  their  last  Exequies,  wherein  ^  J^^^ 
to  ail  dbtinctions  the  Greek  dévotion  seems  most  opamj.Goar 
pathetically  oeremonious^  «^^^'ïkrain. 

Christian  invention  hath  chiefly  driven  at  Rites, 
which  speak  hopes  of  another  life,f  and  hints  of  a  Re- 
sorrection.    And  if  the  ancient  Gentiles  held  not  the 
immortality  of  their  better  part,  and  some  subsistence 
after  death;  in  several  rites,  customes,  actions  and 
expressions,  they   contradicted  their   own   opinions: 
wherein  DemocrUuê  went  high,  even  to  the  thought 
of  a  résurrection,'  as  scofHngly  recorded  by  PSfiy.  'Sîmiiis 
What  can  be  more  express  than  the  expression  of  pronim 
PhocyUidesi^    Or  who  would  expect  from  Lucretiuâ^  ^ST^^ 
a  sentence  of  Ecdeskutes  ?    Before  Plaio  could  speakf  m  i^it 
the  soûl  had  wings  in  Homery  winch  fell  not,  but  flew^  ^ùm^' 
out  of  the  body  into  the  mansions  of  the  dead  ;  whd  dnan^^t; 
also  observed  that  handsome  distinction  of  Demos  and  ^^^,'^P!Z. 
Somoy  for  the  body  conjoyned  to  the  soûl  and  body  /*7.«'S5* 
separated  from  it.    Ludan  spoke  much  truth  in  jest,  rurui^ 
when  he  said,  that  part  of  HercuUê  which  proceeded  ^^T^}^ 
from  Akhmena  perished,  that  from  JujMer  remained  acc^w 
immortal.    Thtis  Socraieê^  was content  that  his  friend^  etd^' 
should  bury  his  body,  so  they  would  not  think  they'  «Ccditenim 
buried  Socrateêy  and    regarding   only   his   immortal  flu^fuit*^ 
part,  was  indiffèrent  to  be  bumt  or  buried.    From  '^^^ 
such  Considérations  Diogenes  might  contemn  Sepul-  iLwenL* 
ture.    And  being  satisfied  that  the  soûl  could  notj^,]^^ 
perish,  grow  careless  of  corporal  enterrment.     The 
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Sioickg  who  thoug^t  the  soûls  of  wise  men  had 
their  habitation  about  the  Moon^  might  make  slight 
aceount  of  subterraneous  déposition;  whereas  the 
Pf/ihagoriam  and  transoorporating  Philosophers»  who 
were  to  be  often  buried,  held  great  care  of  their  en- 
temnent.  And  the  Platonicks  rejected  not  a  due  care 
of  the  grave,  though  they  put  their  ashes  to  unreason- 
able  expectations,  in  their  tedious  term  of  return  and 
long  set  révolution. 

Men  hâve  lost  their  reason  in  nothing  so  much  as 
their  Religion,  whcrein  stones  and  clouts  make  Martyrs  ; 
and  sinee  the  Religion  of  one  seems  madness  unto 
another,  to  afford  an  aceount  or  rational  of  old  Rites, 
reguires  no  rigid  Reader  ;  That  they  kindled  the  pyre 
aversly,  or  tuming  their  face  from  it,  was  an  hand- 
some  Symbole  of  unwilling  ministration  ;  That  they 
washed  their  bones  with  wine  and  milk,  that  the  mother 
wrapt  them  in  Linnen,  and  dryed  them  in  her  bosome, 
the  first  fostering  part,  and  place  of  their  nourish- 
ment;  That  they  opened  their  eyes  towards  heaven, 
before  they  kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes 
or  original,  were  no  improper  Cérémonies.  Their  last 
valediction  ^  thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants  was  aiso 
very  solemn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Christians, 
who  thought  it  too  little,  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 
thrice  upon  the  enterred  body.  That  in  strewing  their 
Tombs  the  Bonumes  affected  the  Rose,  the  Greeks 
Amaranihuê  and  myrtle  ;  that  the  Funeral  pyre  con- 
sisted  of  sweet  fuel,  Cypress,  Firre,  Larix,  Yewe,  and 
Trees  perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of 
their  surviving  hopes  :  Wherein  Christians  which  deck 
their  Coffins  with  Bays  hâve  found  a  more  élégant 
EmUeme.  For  that  tree  seeming  dead,  will  restore 
it  self  from  the  root,  and  its  dry  and  exuccous  leaves 
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résume  their  verdure  again  ;  which  if  we  mistâke  not,     CHAP. 
we  bave  aho  ob«erved  in  Fune.    Wbether  the  planting        IV 
of  Yewe  in  Chuichyards,  hold  not  ite  original  fixmi 
aadent  Funeral  Rites»  or  as  an  Emblème  of  Resur- 
rection  from  its  perpétuai  verdure,  may  also  admit 
conjecture. 

Tbey  made  use  of  Musick  to  excite  or  quiet  the 
affections  of  tbeir  friends,  according  to  différent  bar- 
monies.  But  tbe  secret  and  symbolical  bint  was  tbe 
harmonica!  nature  of  tbe  soûl  ;  wbicb  delivered  from 
tbe  body,  went  again  to  enjoy  tbe  primitive  barmony 
of  beaven,  fiom  wbence  it  first  descended  ;  wbicb  ac- 
cxmling  to  its  progresse  traced  by  antiquity,  came  down 
by  Cancer^  and  asoended  by  Capricomus, 

Tbey  bumt  not  cbildren  before  tbeir  teetb  appeared, 
as  apprebending  tbeir  bodies  too  tender  a  morsel  for 
fire,  and  tbat  tbeir  gristly  bones  vould  scarce  leave 
separable  reliques  after  tbe  pyral  combustion.  Tbat 
tbey  kindled  not  fire  in  tbeir  bouses  for  some  dayes 
after,  was  a  strict  mémorial  of  tbe  late  afflicting  fire. 
And  mouming  without  bope,  tbey  bad  an  bappy  fraud 
against  excessive  lamentation,  by  a  common  opinion 
tbat  deep  sorrows  disturbed  their  ghosts.^  ^  Tammet 

Tbat  tbey  buried  their  dead  on  tbeir  backs,  or  in  a  ~*"^"'***- 
supine  position,  seems  agreeable  unto  profound  sleep, 
and  common  posture  of  dying  ;  contrary  to  tbe  most 
natural  way  of  birtb  ;  Nor  unlike  our  pendulous  posture, 
in  tbe  doubtful  state  of  tbe  womb.  Diogeneê  was 
singular,  wbo  preferred  a  prone  situation  in  tbe  grave, 
and  some  Cbristians*  like  neitber,  wbo  dedîne  the  'RoMiam, 
figure  of  rest,  and  make  choice  of  an  erect  posture.         '^' 

That  tbey  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  tbeir 
feet  forward,  not  inconsonant  unto  reason:  As  con- 
trary unto  tbe  native  posture  of  man,  and  bis  pro- 

voL.  m.  1 
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duction  first  into  it.  And  also  agreeable  unto  their 
opinions,  while  they  bid  adieu  unto  the  world,  not  to 
look  again  upon  it;  whereas  Mahomekms  who  think 
to  return  to  a  delightfiil  life  again,  are  carried  forth 
with  their  heads  forward,  and  looking  towards  their 
houses. 

They  closed  their  eyes  as  parts  which  first  die  or  first 
discover  the  sad  effects  of  death.  But  their  iterated 
damations  to  excitate  their  dying  or  dead  friends,  or 
revoke  them  unto  life  again,  was  a  vanity  of  afièction  ^ 
as  not  presumably  ignorant  of  the  critical  tests  of 
death,  by  apposition  of  feathers,  glasses,  and  reflexion 
of  figures,  which  dead  eyes  represent  not  ;  which  how- 
ever  not  strictly  verifiable  in  fresh  and  warm  cadaverSj 
could  hardly  élude  the  test,  in  corps  of  four  or  five 
dayes. 

That  they  suck'd  in  the  last  breath  of  their  expiring 
friends,  was  surely  a  practice  of  no  medicall  institution, 
but  a  loose  opinion  that  the  soûl  passed  out  that  way, 
and  a  fondnesse  of  affection  from  some  PythagoricaU^ 
foundation,  that  the  spirit  of  one  body  passed  into 
another  ;  which  they  wished  might  be  their  own. 

That  they  powred  oyle  upon  the  pyre,  was  a  toierable 
practise,  while  the  intention  îested  in  facilitating  the 
accension  ;  But  to  place  good  Omena  in  the  quick  and 
speedy  buming,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  winds  for  a  dis- 
patch in  this  office,  was  a  low  form  of  superstition. 

The  Jrchimime  or  JeaUr  attending  the  Funeral  train, 
and  iinitating  the  speeches,  gesture,  and  manners  of 
the  deceased,  was  too  ligbt  for  such  solemnities,  con- 
tradicting  their  funerall  Orations,  and  dolefull  rites  of 
the  grave. 

That  they  buried  a  peece  of  money  with  them  as  a 
Fee  of  the  Elysian  Ferrimanj  was  a  practise  full  of 
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foUy.     But  the  andent  custome  of  placing  coynes  in    CHAP. 
considérable  Urnes,  and  the  présent  practice  of  bury-        rv 
mg  medals  in  the  Noble  Foundations  of  Europe^  are 
laudable  wayes  of  historicall  discoveries,  in  actions, 
persons.  Chronologies;    and   posterity  will  applaud 
them. 

We  examine  not  the  old  Laws  of  Sépulture,  exempt- 
ing  certain  persons  from  burial  or  burning.  But  hereby 
we  apprehend  that  thèse  were  not  the  bones  of  persons 
Planet-struck  or  bumt  with  fire  from  Heaven:  No 
Reliques  of  Traitors  to  their  Countrey,  Self-killers,  or 
Sacrilegious  Malefactors  ;  Persons  in  old  appréhension 
unworthy  of  the  earth;  oondemned  unto  the  Tartarà'ê 
of  Hell,  and  bottomlesse  pit  of  Pluto^  from  whence  there 
vas  no  rédemption. 

Nor  were  only  many  customes  questionable  in  order 
to  their  Obsequies,  but  also  sundry  practises,  fictions, 
and  conceptions,  discordant  or  obscure,  of  their  state 
and  future  beings;  whether  unto  eight  or  ten  bodies 
of  men  to  adde  one  of  ^  woman,  as  being  more  in- 
flammable, and  unctuously  oonstituted  for  the  better 
pyraU  combustion,  were  any  rational  practise:  Or 
whether  the  complaint  of  Perianders  Wife  be  toler- 
able,  that  wanting  her  Funerall  burning  she  snffiered 
intolérable  cold  in  Hell,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  infernal  house  of  PhtiOj  wherein  cold  makes  a 
great  part  of  their  tortures  ;  it  cannot  passe  without 
some  question. 

Why  the  Female  Ghosts  appear  unto  Uh/^ses,  before 
the  Herocê  and  masculine  spirits  ?  Why  the  Ptyche  or 
soûl  of  Tireria8  is  of  the  masculine  gender  ;  who  being 
blinde  on  earth  sees  mor?  then  ail  the  rest  in  hell; 
Why  the  Funeral  Suppers  consisted  of  Egges,  Beans, 
Smallage,  and  Lettuce,  since  the  dead  are  made  to 
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CHAP.    eat  Jsphodeb  about  the  Ehfrian  medows  ?    Why  silice 

IV        there  is  no  Sacrifice  acceptable,  nar  any  propitiation 

for  the  Covenant  of  the  grave  ;  men  set  up  the  Deity 

of  MortOy  and  froitlesly  adored  Divinities  without 

ears  ?  it  cannot  cscape  some  doubt. 

The  dead  seem  ail  alive  in  the  humane  Hades  of 
Homer^  yet  cannot  we  speak,  prophesie,  or  know  the 
living,  exoept  they  drink  blood,  wherein  is  the  life  of 
man.  And  therefore  the  soûls  of  Penelopit  Paramours 
conducted  by  Mercury  chiriped  like  bats,  and  those 
which  foUowed  Hercules  made  a  noise  but  like  a  flock 
of  birds. 

The  departed  spirits  know  things  past  and  to  corne, 
yet  are  ignorant  of  things  présent.  Agememnon  fortels 
what  should  happen  unto  Ulysses,  yet  ignorantly  en- 
quires  what  is  become  of  his  own  Son.  The  ghosts 
are  afraid  of  swords  in  Homer,  yet  SybiUa  tells  JEneas 
in  VirgU,  the  thin  habit  of  spirits  was  beyond  the 
force  of  weapons.  The  spirits  put  off  their  malice 
with  their  bodies,  and  Cœsar  and.  Pompey  accord  in 
Latine  Hell,  yet  4jax  in  Homer  endures  not  a  confér- 
ence with  Ulysses  :  And  Deiphobus  appears  ail  mangled 
in  Virgils  Ghosts,  yet  we  meet  with  perfect  shadows 
among  the  wounded  ghosts  of  Homer. 

Since  Choron  in  Lucian  applauds  his  condition  among 
the  dead,  whether  it  be  handsomely  saîd  of  AchUles, 
that  living  contemner  of  death,  that  he  had  rather  be 
a  Plowmans  servant  then  Emperour  of  the  dead  ?  How 
Hercules  his  souI  is  in  hell,  and  yet  in  heaven,  and 
JuUus  his  soûl  in  a  Star,  yet  seen  by  JEneas  in  hell, 
except  the  Ghosts  were  but  images  and  shadows  of 
the'  soûl,  received  in  higher  mansioos,  according  to  the 
ancient  division  of  body,  soûl,  and  image  or  simuk^ 
chrum  of  them  both.     The  particnlars  of  future  beings 
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must  needs  be  dark  unto  ancient  Théories,  wbidi  CHAP 
ChristiaD  Philoeaphy  yet  détermines  but  in  a  Cloud  IV 
of  opinions.  A  Dialogue  between  two  Infants  in  the 
womb  conceming  the  state  of  this  world,  might  hand* 
somly  iiiustiate  our  ignorance  of  the  next,  whereof 
methinks  we  yet  discourse  in  Platoes  denne,  and  are  but 
Embryon  Philosophers. 

Pjfthagoraa  escapes  in  the  fabulous  heli  of  Daniel  iDdinfema 
among  tfaat  swarm  of  Philosophers,  wherein  whilest 
we  meet  with  Plato  and  SocrateSj  Caio  is  to  be  found 
in  no  lower  place  then  Purgatorj.  Among  ail  the  set, 
Epicuruê  is  most  considérable,  whom  men  make  honest 
without  an  Ehfxium^  who  contemned  life  without  en- 
couragement of  immortality,  and  making  nothingafter 
death,  yet  made  nothing  of  the  King  of  terrours. 

Were  the  happinesse  of  next  world  as  closely  appre- 
hended  as  the  felicities  of  this,  it  were  a  martyidome 
to  Uye  ;  and  unto  such  as  consider  none  hereafter,  it 
must  be  more  then  death  to  die,  which  makes  us  amaaed 
at  those  audadties,  that  durst  be  nothing,  and  retum 
into  their  Chaoê  again.  Certainly  such  spirits  as  could 
contemn  death,  when  they  expeeted  no  better  being 
after,  would  hâve  scomed  to  live  had  they  known 
any.  And  therefore  we  applaud  not  the  judgment 
of  Machiavel^  that  ChristiaÂiity  makes  men  oowards, 
or  that  with  the  confidence  of  but  half  dying,  the 
dispised  Tirtues  of  patience  and  humility,  bave  abased 
the  spirits  of  men,  which  Pagan  prindples  exalted, 
but  rather  regulated  the  wildenesse  of  audadties,  in 
the  attempts,  grounds,  and  etemal  sequek  of  death  ; 
wherein  men  of  the  boldest  spirits  aie  often  pxo- 
digiously  temerarious.  Nor  can  we  extenuate  vàlour 
of  andent  Martyrs,  who  contemned  death  in  the  un- 
comfortable  scène  of  their  lives,  and  in  their  décrépit 
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CHAF.  Martjrdomes  did  probably  lose  not  many  moneths  of 
^  their  dayes,  or  parted  with  life  when  it  wàs  acarce 
worth  the  linng.  For  (beside  that  long  time  past 
holds  no  considération  unto  a  slender  time  to  corne) 
they  had  no  small  disadvantage  from  the  constitution  of 
old  âge,  which  naturally  makes  men  fearful  ;  And  corn- 
plexionally  superannuated  from  the  bold  and  couragious 
thoughts  of  youth  and  fervent  years.  But  the  con- 
tempt  of  death  from  corporal  animosity,  promoteth 
not  our  felicity.  They  may  set  in  the  Orchn^Of 
and  noblest  Seats  of  Heaven,  who  hâve  held  up  shak- 
ing  hands  in  the  fire,  and  humanely  contended  for 
glory. 

Mean  while  Epicurus  lies  deep  in  Daniels  hell,  wherin 
we  meet  withTombs  enclosing  soûls  which  denied  their 
immortalities.  But  whether  the  virtuous  heathen,  who 
.  lived  better  then  he  spake»  or  erring  in  the  principles  of 
himself,  yet  lived  above  Philosophers  of  more  specious 
Maximes,  lye  so  deep  as  he  is  placed  ;  at  least  so  low 
as  not  to  rite  against  Christians,  who  beleeving  or 
knowing  that  truih,  hâve  lastingly  denied  it  in  their 
practise  and  conversation,  were  a  quaery  too  sad  to 
insist  on. 

But  ail  or  most  appréhensions  rested  in  Opinions  of 
some  future  being,  which  ignorantly  or  coldly  beleeved, 
beget  those  perverted  conceptions,  Cérémonies,  Sayings, 
which  Christians  pity  or  laugh  at.  Happy  are  they, 
which  live  not  in  that  disadvantage  of  time,  when  men 
could  say  little  for  futurity,  but  from  reason.  Whereby 
the  noblest  mindes  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and 
melanchoUy  Dissolutions;  With  thèse  hopes  Socrate» 
warmed  his  doubtful  spirits,  against  that  cold  potion, 
and  Cato  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal  stroak,  spent 
part   of  the   night   in  reading  the   immortality  of 
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PlaiOj  thereby  confinning  his  wavering  hand  unto  the     CHAP. 
animosity  of  that  attempt.  IV 

It  18  the  beaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can  throw 
at  a  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature  ; 
or  that  there  is  no  further  state  to  corne,  unto  which 
this  seemes  progressional,  and  otherwise  made  in  vaine  ; 
Without  this  accomplishment  the  natural  expectation 
and  désire  of  such  a  state,  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature  ; 
unsatiafied  Considerators  would  quarrel  the  justice  of* 
their  constitutions,  and  rest  content  that  Adam  had 
fallen  lower  ;  whereby  by  knowing  no  other  Original, 
and  deeper  ignorance  of  themselves,  they  might  bave 
enjoyed  the  happinesse  of  inferiour  Créatures  ;  who  in 
tranqtdllity  possess  their  Constitutions,  as  having  not 
the  appréhension  to  déplore  their  own  natures.  And 
being  framed  below  the  circumference  of  thèse  hopes, 
or  cognition  of  better  being,  the  wisedom  of  God  hath 
neœssitated  their  Contentment  :  But  the  superiour 
ingrédient  and  obscured  part  of  our  selves,  whereto 
ail  présent  felicities  afford  no  resting  contentment, 
will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us  we  are  more  then  our  * 
présent  selves  ;  and  evacuate  such  hopes  in  the  fruition 
of  their  own  accomplishments. 

CHAPTER    V 

NOW  sinoe  thèse  dead  bones  bave  already  out- 
lasted  the  living  ones  of  Methuêélah^  and  in  a 
yard  under  ground,  and  thin  walls  of  clay, 
out-wom  ail  the  strong  and  specious  buildings  above 
it;  and  quietly  rested  under  thedrums  and  tramplings 
of  three  conquests;  What  Prince  can  promise  such 
diutumity  unto  his  Reliques,  or  might  not  gladly  say, 

Sk  ego  cùmponi  versus  in  osea  velim,  ^  ^  TibuUus. 
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Time  which  antiquates  Antiquities,  and  hath  an  art 
to  make  dust  of  ail  things,  hath  yet  spared  thèse  mîfior 
Monuments.  In  vain  we  hope  to  be  known  by  open 
and  visible  oonservatories,  wben  to  be  unknown  was 
the  means  of  their  continuation  and  obscurity  their 
.  protection  :  If  they  dyed  by  violent  hands,  and  were 
I  thrust  into  their  Urnes,  thèse  bones  become  consider* 
abie,  and  some  old  Philotophers  would  honour  them,^ 
whose  soûles  they  conceived  most  pure,  which  were 
thus  snatched  from  their  bodies;  and  to  retain  a 
stronger  propension  unto  them  :  whereas  they  weariedly 
left  a  languishing  corps,  and  with  fiftint  desires  of  re- 
union. If  they  fell  by  long  and  aged  decay,  yet  wrapt 
up  in  the  bundle  of  time,  they  &11  into  indistinction, 
and  make  but  one  blot  with  Infants.  If  we  ht^n.  to 
die  when  we  live,  and  long  life  be  but  a  prolongation 
of  death  ;  our  life  is  a  sad  composition  ;  we  live  with 
death,  and  die  not  in  a  moment.  How  many  puises 
made  up  the  life  of  Methuaélah^  were  work  for  Archi' 
medeê  :  Common  Counters  sum  up  the  life  of  Mo9e* 
his  man.'  Our  dayes  become  considérable  like  petty 
sums  by  minute  accumulations;  where  numerous  frac- 
tions make  up  but  small  round  numbers  ;  and  our  dayes 
of  a  span  long  make  not  one  little  finger.' 

If  the  neamesse  of  our  last  necessity,  brought  a 
nearer  conformity  unto  it,  there  were  a  happinesse  in 
hoaiy  hairs,  and  no  calamity  in  half  sensés.  But  the 
long  habit  of  living  indisposeth  us  for  dying  ;  When 
Avarice  makes  us  the  sport  of  death  ;  When  even  David 
grew  politickly  cruel  ;  and  Sobmon  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  the  wisest  of  men.  But  many  are  to  early 
old,  and  before  the  date  of  âge.  Adversity  stretchelii 
our  dayes,  misery  makes  Alcmemu  nights,*  and  time 
hath  no  wings  unto  it.     But  the  most  tedious  being 
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ifl  that  which  can  unwidx  it  self,  content  to  be  notbing,     CHAP. 

or  never  to  hâve  been,  which  was  beyond  the  nude-        V 

oontent  of  Jcè^  who  cuned  not  the  day  of  his  life,  but 

his  Nativity  ;  Content  to  hâve  so  far  been,  as  to  bave 

a  title  to  future  being;  Although  he  had  lived  hère 

but  in  an  hidden  state  of  life,  and  as  it  were  an 

abortion. 

What  Song  the  Syrena  sang,  or  what  name  AchiOes  Tkt^uMiiMg 
assumed  when  he  hid  himseif  among  women,  though  ^^^^ 
puzling  questions  are  not  beyond  ail  conjecture.   What  ttniûCram- 
time  the  persons  of  thèse  Ossuaries  entred  the  famous  m^!^' 
Nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  Princes  and  Coun-  ^«"*«^  *«  ^ 
8elIors,mi^t  admit  a  wide  solution.    But  who  were  sêt^lvic- 
the  proprietaiies  of  thèse  bones,  or  what  bodies  thèse  j^^*^' 
ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above  Antiquarisnu 
Not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  nor  easily  perhaps  by 
spirits,  ezcept  we  consult  the  Provincial  Guardians, 
or  tutelary  Observators.    Had  they  made  as  good  pro- 
vision for  their  names,  as  they  bave  done  for  their 
Reliques,  they  had  not  so  grosly  erred  in  the  art  of 
perpétuation.    But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but 
Pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration.    Vain 
adies,  which  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons,  times, 
and  sexes,  bave  found  unto  themselves  a  fruitlesse 
continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity,  as 
Emblèmes  of  mortal  vanities  ;  Antidotes  against  pride, 
vainglory,  and  madding  vices.      Pagan  vain  glories 
which  thought  the  world   might  last  for  ever,  had 
encouragement  for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Atropo» 
unto  the  immortality  of  their  Names,  were  never  dampt 
with  the  necessity  of  oblivion.     Even  old  ambitions 
had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of  their 
vain-glories,  who  acting  early,  and  before  the  probable 
Meridian  of  time,  bave  by  this  time  found  great  ac- 
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complisbment  of  their  désignes,  whereby  the  andent 
Heroes  hâve  already  out-lasted  their  Monuments,  and 
Mechanical  préservations.  But  in  this  latter  Scène 
of  time  we  cannot  expect  such  Mummies  unto  our 
memories,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  Prophecy  of 
EU(U^  and  Charles  the  fift  can  never  hope  to  live 
within  two  MethusèWs  of  Hector.^ 

And  therefore  restlesse  inquiétude  for  the  diutumity 
of  our  memories  unto  présent  considérations,  seemes  a 
vanity  almost  out  of  date,  and  superannuated  peece  of 
foUy.  We  cannot  hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  names, 
as  some  hâve  done  in  their  persons,  one  face  of  Janus 
holds  no  proportion  to  the  other.  TFis  to  late  to  be 
ambitious.  The  great  mutations  of  the  world  are 
acted,  or  time  may  be  too  short  for  our  désignes.  To 
extend  our  memories  by  Monuments,  whose  death  we 
dayly  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  we  cannot  hope, 
without  injury  to  our  expectations,  in  the  ad  vent  of 
the  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our  beliefs.  We 
whose  générations  are  ordained  in  this  setting  part  of 
time,  are  providentially  taken  off  firom  such  imagina- 
tions. And  being  necessitated  to  eye  the  remaining 
partide  of  futurity,  are  naturally.  constituted  unto 
thoughts  of  the  next  world,  and  cannot  excusably 
décline  the  considération  of  that  duration,  which 
maketh  Pyramids  pillars  of  snow,  and  ail  that^s  past 
a  moment. 

Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  close  ail  bodiej^nd 
the  mortal  right-lined-circle'  must  conclude  andjshut 
up  alL  There  is  no  antidote  against  the  Opkun  of 
time,  which  temporally  considereth  ail  things;  Our 
Fathers  finde  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and 
sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  Survivors. 
Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  fourty  yeers  :  *  Gênera- 
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tions  passe  while  some  trees  stand,  and  old  Familles     OHAP. 
Imat  not  three  Oakes.    To  be  read  by  bare  inscriptions        V 
like  many  in  GruUr^  to  hope  for  Etemity  by  JEnig-  iGratenin- 
matical  Epithetes,  or  first  letters  of  our  names,  to  be  ^^"^ 
studied  by  Antiquaries,  who  we  were,  and  bave  new 
Names  given  us  like  many  of  the  Mummies»  are  cold 
consolations  unto  the  Students  of  perpetuity,  even  by 
everlasting  Languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  corne  should  only  know 
there  was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  they  knew 
more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan':^  dis-  'Coperem 
paraging  bis  boroscopal  inclination  and  judgement  of  q^si^ 
himself,  who  cares  to  subsist  like  Hippocraies  Patients,  n(>noptout 
or  AcMBes  borses  in  Hotner^  under  naked  nominations,  usi 
without  déserts  and  noble  acts,  wbich  are  the  balsame 
of  our  memories,  the  Entélechia  and  soûl  of  our  sub- 
sistences.    To  be  namelesse  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds 
an  infeunous  history.    The  Canaaniiiêh  woman  lives 
more  happily  without  a  name,  tben  Herodioê  with 
one.    And  who  had  not  rather  hâve  been  the  good 
theef,  then  POate  ? 

tBut  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her 
»ppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without 
stinction  to  ment  of  perpetuity.  Who  can  but  pity 
the  founder  of  the  Pyramids  ?  Herostrahis  lives  that 
bumt  the  Temple  of  Diana^  he  is  almost  lost  that 
built  it  ;  Time  hath  spared  the  Epitaph  of  Adriana 
horse,  eonfounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  com- 
pute  or  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names, 
since  bad  bave  equal  durations  ;  and  Thersites  is  like  to 
live  as  long  as  Agamemnon.  Who  knows  whether  the 
best  of  men  be  known  ?  or  whether  there  be  not  more 
remarkable  persons  forgot,  then  any  that  stand  re- 
membred  in  the  known  account  of  time  ?  Without  the 
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CHAP.     favour  of  the  everlaating  Register  thé  fini  man  hiid 
V         been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  aiid  Methusdahs  long  life 
had  been  his  only  Chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired  :  The  greaier  part  muât 
be  contoatjojy  m  thongh  thry.hnd  not  bctfn,  to  be 
found  m  the  regigter  of  God^_pot-ia-the^j;gcogd  of 
man.    Twenty  seven  names  make  up  the  fint  story, 
anJ  the  recorded  names  ever  smoe  oontain  not  one 
living  Century.    The  number  of  the  dead  Icmg  ex- 
oeedeth  ail  that  shall  live.     The  night  of  time  far 
surpasseth  the  day,  and  who  knows  when  was  the 
iEquinox?      Every  houre   addes   mito  that  current 
Arithmétique,  which  scarce  stands  one  moment.    And 
sinoe  death  must  be  the  Lucma  of  life,  and  even  Pagans 
oould  doubt  whether  thus  to  live,  were  to  die  ;  Since 
our  longest  Sun  sets  at  right  desoensions,  and  makes 
but  winter  arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  long 
before  we  lie  down  in  darknesse,  and  hâve  our  light 
in  ashes  ;  Since  the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts  us 
with  dying  man^ntoV,  and  time  that  grows  old  it  self, 
bids  us  hope  no  long  duration  :  Diutumity  is  a  dream 
and  foUy  of  ezpectation. 

Darknesse  and  light  divide  the  course  of  time,  and 
oblivion  shares  with  memory,  a  great  part  even  of  our 
living  beings;  we  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and 
the  smartest  stroaks  of  affliction  leave  but  short  smart 
upon  us.  Sensé  endureth  no  extremities,  and  sorrows 
destroy  us  or  themselves.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
fables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities,  miseries  are 
slippery,  or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which  uotwith- 
standing  is  no  stupidity.  To  be  ignorant  of  evils  to 
come,  and  forgetftil  of  evils  past,  is  merdfiil  provision 
in  nature,  whereby  we  digest  the  mixture  of  our  few 
and  evil  dayes,  and  our  delivered  sensés  not  relapsing 
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înto  cutting  remembrances,  our  Borrows  are  not  kept     CHAP. 
raw    by  the  edge  of  répétitions.     A  great  part  of        V 
Antiquity  oontented  their  hopes  of  subsistency  with 
a  transmigration  of  their  soûls.     A  good  way  to  con- 
tinue their  memories,  while  having  the  advantage  of 
plural  successions,  they  could  not  but  act  something 
remarkable  in  such  variety  of  beings,  and  enjojâng 
the  famé  of  their  passed   selves,  make  accumulation 
of  glory  unto  their  last  durations.     Others  rather  then 
be  lest  in  the  uncomfortable  nigfat  of  nothing,  were 
content  to  recède  into  the  common  being,  and  make 
one  particle  of  the  publick  soûl  of  ail  things,  which 
was  no  more  then  to  retum  into  their  unknown  and 
divine  Original  again.     ifigyptian  ingenuity  was  more 
unsatisfied,  contriving  their  bodies  in  sweet  consist- 
ences,  to  attend  the  retum  of  their  soûls.      But  ail 
was    vanity,  feeding    the    winde,*^   and    foUy.      The  «Omniava- 
.£gyptian  Mummies,  which  Camby9eê  or  time  hath  ^IJIoU^tir 
spared,  avarice  now  consumeth.     Mummie  is  becomc  ^Miim», 
Merchandise,  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pkaraoh  is  oitmAquiu 
sold  for  balsoms.  ^^T"^ 

In  vain  do  individuals  hope  for  immortality,  or  any  k.  zvw. 
patent  from  oblivion,  in  préservations  below  the  Moon  : 
Men  hâve  been  deceived  even  in  their  iBatteries  above 
the  Sun,  and  studied  conceits  to  perpetuate  their  names 
in  heaven.  The  varions  Cosmography  of  that  part 
hath  already  varied  the  names  of  contrived  constella- 
tions; Ninirod  is  lost  in  Orion^  and  Oêt/ris  in  the 
I^gg^'^tarre.  While  we  look  for  incorniption  in  the 
heavens,  we  finde  they  are  but  lîke  thelEarth  ;  Durable 
in  their  main  bôclTès,  altérable  in  their  parts:  whereof 
beside  Comejts  and  new  Stars,  perspectives  begin  to  tell 
taies.  And  the  spots  that  wander  about  the  Sun,  with 
Phaekmi  favour,  would  make  clear  conviction. 
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CHAP.  There  is  nothing  strictiy  immortal,  but  immoitality; 
V  whatever  hath  ncTB^mmog  mày  be  confident  of  no 
end.  Ail  others  hâve  a  dépendent  being,  and  within 
thé  reach  of  destruction,  which  is  the  peculiar  of  that 
necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  it  self;  And  the 
highest  strain  of  omnipotency  to  be  so  powerfully 
constituted,  as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of 
it  self.  Biif  fhm  iiffiftii^pry  of  Christian  Immortality 
firustratfii  ail  eartfaly  elory,  and  thè'quaEty  of  eiQîër 
state  after  death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory. 
God  who  can  only  destroy  our  soûls,  and  hath  assured 
our  résurrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or  names  hath 
directly  promised  no  duration,  Wherein  there  is  so 
much  of  chance  that  the  boldest  Expectants  hâve  found 
unhappy  frustration;  and  to  hold  long  subsistence, 
seems  but  a  scape  in  oblivion.  ^But  man  is  a  Noble 
Animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave,  v 
solemnising  Nativities  and  Deaths  with  equal  lustre, 
nor  omitting  Cérémonies  of  bravery,  in  the  infamy  of 
his  nature. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invisible  Sun 
within  us.  A  small  fire  sufBceth  for  life,  great  fiâmes 
seemed  too  little  after  death,  while  men  vainly  affected 
precious  pyres,  and  hum  like  Scutdanapahu^  but  the 
wisedom  of  funeral  Laws  found  the  foUy  of  prodigal 
blazes,  and  reduced  .  undoing  fires,  unto  the  rule  of 
sober  obsequies,  wherein  few  could  be  so  mean  as 
not  to  provide  wood,  pitch,  a  moumer,  and  an 
Urne. 

Five  Languages  secured  not  the  Epitaph  of  6br- 
diamLi\  The  man  of  God  lives  longer  witfaout  a  Tomb 
then  any  by  one^^nvimbly  iBtfifred  by  Angels,  and 
adjudged  to  obscuri*^,  thougE^ot  wilhout  some  marks 
directing  huinane  disoovery.     Enoch  and  EMoi  without 
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either  tomb  or  burial,  in  an  anommlous  state  of  being,  CHAP. 
are  the  great  Examples  of  perpetuity,  in  their  long  and  V 
living  memory,  in  strict  acoount  being  still  on  this  side 
death,  and  faaving  a  late  part  yet  to  act  upon  this  stage 
of  earth.  If  in  the  deôretory  term  of  the  world  we 
shall  not  ail  die  but  be  changed,  according  to  received 
translation;  the  last  day  will  make  but  few  graves; 
at  least  quick  Résurrections  will  anticipate  lasting 
Sépultures;  Some  Graves  will  be  opened  before  they 
be  qui  te  closed,  and  Lazarus  be  no  wonder.  When 
many  that  feared  to  die  shall  g^roan  that  they  can  die 
but  once,  the  dismal  state  is  the  second  and  living 
death,  when  life  puts  despair  on  the  damned  ;  when 
men  shall  wish  the  coverings  of  Mountaines,  not  of 
Monuments,  and  annihilation  shall  be  courted. 

While  some  bave  studied  Monuments,  others  hâve 
studiously  declined  them:  and  some  bave  been  so 
vainly  boisterous,  that  they  durst  not  acknowledge 
their  Graves;  wherein  Alaricus^  seems  most  subtle,  ijomondes 
who  had  a  Rêver  tumed  to  hide  his  bones  at  the  ^^^ 
bottome.  Even  SyUa  that  thought  himself  safe  in 
his  Urne,  could  not  prevent  revenging  tongues,  and 
stones  thrown  at  his  Monument.  Happy  are  they 
whom  privacy  makes  innocent,  who  deal  solnth  men 
in  this  world,  that  they  are  not  afraid  ^meet  them 
in  the  next,  who  when  they  disjjnake  no  commotion 
among  the  dead,  and  are  not  toucht  with  that  poeticall 
taunt  of  Isaiah}  "— ^  >  /i».  14. 

PpranUdSy  Arches^  ObeUskê^  were  but  the  irregulari- 
i  ^  ties  of  vain-glory,  and  wilde  enormities  of  ancientv 
:  I  magnanimity.  But  the  most  magnanimous  resolution  ( 
!!rests  in  the  Christian  Religion,  which  trampleth  upon 
>|.pride,  and  sets  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pur- 
<'>8uing  that  infallible  perpetuity,  unto  which  ail  olîiers  > 
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CHAP.     must  diminish  their  diameters  and  be  poorly  seen  in 

V        Angles  of  contingency.^ 

*  ^2!!Î!!1         Pious  spirits  who  passed  their  dayes  in  raptures  o^ 

tim,  iJkg  utui  futurity,  made  little  more  of  this  world,  then  the  world 

ifAn^us,      ^jjj^^  y^^^  before  it,  whîle  they  lay  obscure  in  the  Chaos 

of  preordination,  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.     And 

if  any  hâve  been   so  happy  as  truly  to  understand 

Christian  annihilation»  extasis,  exolution,  liquéfaction, 

transformation,  the  kisse  of  the  Spouse,  gustation  of 

Çod^  and  higression  into  thç  divine  shadow,  they  hâve 

•  aiready  had  an  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven;  the 

glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over,  and  the  earth  in 

ashes  unt5  them. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  Monuments,  to  live  in  their  pro- 
ductions, to  exist  in  their  names,  and  praedicament  of 
a/* Pam  Ckjfmera\  was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  expectations 
wktrtbodiêt  and  made  one  part  of  their  Elykmmê.  But  ail  this 
^^"  is  notbing  in  the  Metaphysicks  of  true  belief.  To  live 
*Astmi€iy  indced  is  to  be  again  our  selves,  which  being  not  only 
iJtt^mid&mi  &I3L  hopc  but  an  évidence  in  noble  beleevers;  Tis  ail 
PfUbmith  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocents  Church-yard,^  as  in  the 
RoiBe,wJkm  Sands  of  ^gypti  Ready  to  be  any  thing,  in  the 
Iâ^'cmm^  extasie  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as 
Se.  Anteio.    the  Molcs  of  Adriomu.^ 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  CYRUS 

Or,  The  Quincuncial,  Lozenge,  or  Net-work 

Plantations  of  the  Ancients,  Artificially, 

Naturally,  Mystically  considered. 

CHAPTER  I 

THAT   Vulcan   gave  arrowt  unto  JpoUo  and   CHAP. 
Diana  the  fourth  day  after  their  Natiyities,         1 
accordlDg  to  Gentile  Theology,  may  passe  for 
no  blinde  appréhension  of  the  Création  of  the  Sunne  and 
Moon,  in  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  ;  When  the  dif- 
iused  light  contracted  into  Orbes,  and  shooting  rayes, 
of  those  Luminaries.    Plainer  Descriptions  there  are 
firom  Pagan  pens,  of  the  créatures  of  the  fourth  day  ; 
While  the  divine  Philosopher^  unhappily  omitteth  the  ipiatoin 
noblest  part  of  the  third  ;  And  Ovid  (whom  many  oon- 
ceive  to  hâve  borrowed  his  description  from  Moid) 
coldly  deserting  the  remarkable  account  of  the  text, 
in  three  words,*  describeth  this  work  of  the  third  day  ;  «  fraude  tegi 
the  vegetable  création,  and  first  omamental  Scène  of 
nature  ;  the  primitive  food  of  animais,  and  first  story 
of  Physick,  in  Dietetical  conservation. 

For  though   Physick   may   pleade   high,  from   the 
medicall  aet  of  God,  in  casting  so  deep  a  sleep  upon 
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our  first  Paient  ;  And  Chirurgery  ^  finde  its  whole  art» 
in  that  one  passage  concerning  the  Rib  of  Adam^  yet  is 
theie  no  rivality  with  Grarden  contrivance  and  Herbery. 
For  if  Paradise  were  planted  the  third  day  of  the 
Création,  as  wiser  Divinity  concludeth,  the  Nativity 
thereof  was  too  early  for  Horoscopie;  Gardens  were 
before  Gardiners,  and  but  some  hours  afber  the  earth. 

Of  deêpér  doubt  is  its  Topography,  and  locall  dé- 
signation, yet  being  the  primitive  garden,  and  without 
much  controversie  *  seated  in  the  East  ;  it  is  more  then 
probable  the  first  curiosity,  and  cultivation  of  plants, 
most  nourished  in  those  quarters.  And  since  the  Ark 
of  Noah  first  toucht  upon  some  mountains  of  Armemay 
the  planting  art  arose  again  in  the  East,  and  found  its 
révolution  not  far  from  the  place  of  its  Nativity,  about 
the  Plains  of  those  Régions.  And  if  Zorocuier  were 
either  Cham^  ChuSf  or  JfixmifTi,  they  were  early  pro- 
ficients  therein,  who  left  (as  P&ruf  deliveieth)  a  work 
of  Agriculture. 

However  the  account  of  the  Pensill  or  hanging 
gardens  of  Bàbyhn^  if  made  by  SenAramm^  the  third 
or  fourth  from  Nmrod^  is  of  no  slender  antiquity; 
which  being  not  framed  upon  ordinaiy  level  of  ground, 
but  raised  upon  pillars  admitting  under^passages,  we 
cannot  accept  as  the  first  Babyhnian  Gardens  ;  But  a 
more  eminent  progress  and  advancement  in  that  art, 
then  any  that  went  before  it:  Somewhat  answering 
or  hinting  the  old  Opinion  concerning  Paradise  it 
self,  with  many  conceptions  elevated  above  the  plane 
of  the  Earth. 

NebuchodonosoTj  whom  some  will  hâve  to  be  the 
famous  «Siyrian  King  of  Diodorus^  beautifuUy  repaired 
that  City;  and  so  magnificently  built  his  hanging 
gardens;'  that  from  succeeding  Writers  he  had  the 
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honouT  of  the  fint.  From  whence  over-looking  Babylon^  CHAP. 
and  ail  the  Région  about  it,  he  found  no  circumscrip-  I 
tien  to  the  eye  of  his  ambition,  till  over-deligfated  with 
the  bravery  of  this  Paradise;  in  his  melancholy  meta- 
morphosifl,  he  found  the  foUj  of  that  delight,  and  a 
proper  punishment,  in  the  contrary  habitation,  in  wilde 
plantations  and  wandrings  of  the  fields. 

The  Pernan  Gallants  who  destroyed  this  Monarchy, 
maintained  their  Botanicall  bravery.  Unto  whom  we 
owe  the  very  name  of  Paradise:  wherewith  we  meet 
not  in  Scripture  before  the  time  of  Sohmon^  and  con- 
ceived  originally  Persian.  The  word  for  that  disputed 
Grarden,  expressing  in  the  Hebrew  no  more  then  a 
Field  enclosed,  whîch  from  the  same  Root  is  content  to 
dérive  a  garden  and  a  Buckler. 

Cyrus  the  elder  brought  up  in  Woods  and  Mountains, 
when  time  and  power  enabled,  pursued  the  dictate  of 
his  éducation,  and  brought  the  treasures  of  the  field 
into  rule  and  drcumscription,  So  nobly  beautifying 
the  hanging  Gardens  of  BabyUm^  that  he  was  also 
thought  to  be  the  authour  thereof . 

Ahaêueruê   (whom    many    conceive  to    hâve   been 
Arlaœerœeê  Ixmgimanuê)  in  the  Countrey  and  City 
of  Flowers,^  and  in  an  open  Garden,  entertained  his  >Siiiiuuiiii 
Princes  and  people,  while  Vcuthi  more  modestly  treated    ^'''*^ 
the  Ladies  within  the  Palace  thereof. 

But  if  (as  some  opinion)  Eing  Ahasuerti»  were  piotuchm 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  that  found  a  life  and  reign  J^t*^^. 
answerable  unto  his  great  memory,  our  magnified 
Cyrus  was  his  second  brother  :  who  gave  the  occasion 
of  that  mémorable  work,  and  almost  miraculous  retrait 
of  Xenophon.  A  person  of  high  spirit  and  honour, 
naturally  a  King,  though  fatally  prevented  by  the 
harmlesse  chance  of  /?o^-geniture  :  Not  only  a  Lord 
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of  Gardens,  but  a  manuall  planter  thereof  :  disposing 
his  trees  like  his  armies  in  regular  ordination.  So 
that  while  old  Laerias  hath  found  a  name  in  Homer 
for  pruning  hedges,  and  clearing  away  thoms  and 
biyars;  while  King  Atêahu  lives  for  his  pojsonous 
plantations  otJooniies,  Heabane»  Hellébore,  and  plants 
hardly  admitted  within  the  walls  of  Paradise  ;  While 
manj  of  the  Ancientt  do  poorly  liye  in  the  single 
names  of  Vegetables  ;  Ail  stories  do  look  upon  tyrus, 
as  the  splendid  and  regular  planter. 

According  whereto  Xenophon^  describeth  his  gallant 
plantation  at  «SSsnfi^y  thus  rendered  by  Stobœuê^ 
Arbores  pari  iniervaOo  sUof,  rectos  crdines^  et  omnia 
perpukhrè  in  Quincuncem  directa^  Which  we  shall 
take  for  granted  as  being  aocordingly  rendered  by  the 
most  élégant  of  the  Latines;'  and  by  no  made  term,  but 
in  use  before  by  Varro.  That  is,  iîie  rows  and  orders 
so  handsomely  disposed  ;  or  five  trees  so  set  together, 
that  a  regular  angularity,  and  through  prospect,  was 
left  on  eyery  side.  Owing  this  name  not  only  unto 
the  Quintuple  number  of  Trees,  but  the  figure  declaring 
that  number,  which  being  doubled  at  the  angle,  makes 
up  the  Letter  %,  that  is  the  Emphatical  decussation, 
or  fundamental  figure. 

Now  though  in  some  ancient  and  modem  practice 
the  area  or  decussated  plot,  might  be  a  perfect  square, 
answerable  to  a  Tuscan  Pedestalj  and  the  Quinquemio 
or  Cinque-point  of  a  die  ;  wherein  by  Diagonal  Unes  the 
intersection  was  regular  ;  accommodable  unto  Planta- 
tions of  large  growing  Trees  ;  and  we  must  not  dénie 
our  selves  the  advantage  of  this  order;  yet  shall  we 
chiefly  insist  upon  that  of  Curtius^  and  Parta^  in  their 
brief  description  hereof.  Wherein  the  decussis  is  made 
within  a  longilateral  square,  with  oposite  angles,  acute 
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and  obtuse  at  the  intenection  ;  and  so  upon  progrès-  CHAP. 
sion  making  a  Shombuê  or  Lozenge  figuration,  which  I 
teemeth  very  agreeable  unto  the  Original  figure; 
Answemble  whereunto  we  observe  the  decussated 
chaiacters  in  manj  consulary  coynes,  and  even  in 
those  of  Cangtantine  and  his  Sons,  which  prétend  their 
pattem  in  the  Sky;  the  crucigerous  Ensigne  carried 
this  figure,  not  transversly  or  rectangularlj  intersected, 
but  in  a  decussation,  after  the  form  of  an  Jndrean  or 
Burgundian  cross,  which  answereth  this  description. 

Where  by  the  way  we  shall  décline  the  old  Thème, 
so  traoed  by  antiquity  of  crosses  and  crucifixion: 
Whereof  some  being  right,  and  of  one  single  peeoe 
without  traversion  or  transome,  do  little  advantage 
our  subject.  Nor  shall  we  take  in  the  mystical  TaUj 
or  the  Crosse  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  which  having  in 
some  descriptions  an  Empedcn  or  crossing  foot-stay, 
made  not  one  single  transversion.  And  since  the 
Leamed  Lipêiuê  hath  made  some  doubt  even  of  the 
crosse  of  St.  Andrew^  sinoe  some  Martyrological  His- 
toriés deliver  his  death  by  the  gênerai  Name  of  a 
crosse,  and  HippolUuê  will  hâve  him  sufler  by  the 
sword;  we  should  hâve  enough  to  make  out  the  re- 
œived  Crosse  of  that  Martyr.  Nor  shall  we  uige  the 
labaruniy  and  famous  Standard  of  CùraiOfniinej  or  make 
fiirther  use  thereof,  then  as  the  first  letters  in  the  Name 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  use  among  Christians,  befoie 
the  dayes  of  CongtanHiUf  to  be  observed  in  Sepulchral 
Monuments  of  Martjrrs,^  in  the  Reign  of  Jdrianf  and  '  O^Manug, 
Anioninw  ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  Antiquities  of  the  R^s^tar- 
Gentiles,  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  as  in  the  Medal 
of  Eing  PtoUrnijfy  signed  with  the  same  characters,  and 
might  be  the  beginning  of  some  word  or  name,  which 
Antiquaries  hâve  not  hit  on. 
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We  will  not  reviye  the  mysterious  croeses  of  Mgyfi^ 
with  drcles  on  their  heads,  in  the  breast  of  SerctpkSy 
and  the  hands  of  their  Geniall  spirits,  not  unlike  the 
character  of  Vemu^  and  looked  on  by  andent  Christians, 
with  relation  unto  Christ*  Since  however  they  first 
began,  the  .figyptians  thereby  expresaed  the  proœsse 
and  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  di£Pu8ion 
thereof  upon  the  Celestiall  and  Elementall  nature  ;  im- 
plyed  by  a  circle  and  right-lined  intersection.  A  secret 
in  their  Telesmes  and  magicall  Characters  among  them. 
Though  he  that  consideretb  the  plain  crosse^  upon  the 
head  of  the  Owl  in  the  Laterane  Obelisk,  or  the  crosse  * 
erected  upon  a  pitcher  diffusing  streams  of  water  into 
two  basins,  with  sprinkling  branches  in  them,  and  ail 
described  upon  a  two-footed  Altar,  as  in  the  Hiero- 
glyphicks  of  the  brazen  Table  of  Bembuê  :  will  hardly 
dedine  ail  thought  of  Christian  signality  in  them. 

We  shall  not  call  in  the  Hebrew  Tenaphoj  or  cere- 
mony  of  their  Oblations,  waved  by  the  priest  unto  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,^fter  the  ferm  of  a  cross; 
as  in  the  peace-offerings.  And  if  it  were  clearly  made 
out  what  is  remarkably  delivered  from  the  Traditions 
of  the  Rabbins,  that  as  the  Oyle  was  powred  coronally 
or  drcularly  upon  the  head  of  Kings,  so  the  High- 
Priest  was  anointed  decussatively  or  in  the  form  of 
a  X;  though  it  could  not  escape  a  typical  thought 
of  Christ,  from  mystical  considerators  ;  yet  being  the 
oonceit  is  Hebrew,  we  should  ratber  expect  its  vérifica- 
tion from  Analogy  in  that  language,  then  to  confine 
the  same  unto  the  unconcemed  Letters  of  Greectf  or 
make  it  out  by  the  characters  of  Cadmus  or  Palamedeë, 

Of  this  Quincuncial  Ordination  the  Ancients  prac- 
tised,  much  discoursed  little;  and  the  Modems  bave 
nothing  enlarged;  which  he  that  more  nearly  con* 
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sidereth,   in   the  form   of  iti  square  BhambuSy  and     CHAP. 
decussation,  with  the  several  commodities,  mysteries,         I 
parallelismesy  and  resemblances,  both  in  Art  and  Nature, 
shall  easily  discem  the  elegancy  of  this  order. 

That  this  was  in  some  wayes  of  practice  in  diverse 
and  distant  Nations,  hints  or  deliveries  there  are  from 
no  slender  Antiquity.  In  the  hanging  Grardens  of 
BaJnfhn^  from  Ahfdevm»^  Eunbiuê^  and  others,  Curtius  ^ 
describeth  this  rule  of  decusaation.  In  the  mémorable  dWâc  pe» 
Garden  of  Aldnouê  andently  conceived  an  original  ^^^^' 
phancy,  from  Paradise^  mention  there  is  of  well  con-  bnît-  cart. 
trived  order;  For  so  hath  Didtfmus  and  Eusku^hius 
expounded  the  emphatical  word.  Diomedes  describing 
the  Rurall  possions  of  his  Father,  gives  aocount  in  the 
same  Language  of  Trees  orderly  planted.  And  Ub/MCê 
being  a  boy  was  promised  by  his  father  fourty  Fig- 
trees,  and  fifty  rows  of  vines,'  producing  ail  kind  3opxet,orTî- 
ofgrapes.  îvtArT^xoc. 

That  the  Eastem  Inhabitants  of  India^  made  use  of  ^  «^ ^««^ 
such  order,  even  in  open  Plantations,  is  deducible  from  phaTonoai 
Theophnuhu;  who  describing  the  trees  whereof  they  ï^»»»'»- 
made  their  garments,  plainly  delivereth  that  they  were 
planted  kot*  '/>Xovç,  and  ià  such  order  that  at  a  dis- 
tance men  would  mistake  them  for  Vineyards.    The 
aame  seems  confirmed  in  Greece  from  a  singular  ex- 
pression in  Aristotle^  conceming  the  order  of  Vines,  itn»9réUt 
delivered  by  a  military  term  representing  the  orders  'p^^' 
of  Souldiers,  which  also  confirmeth  the  antiquity  of  this 
form  yet  used  in  vineal  plantations.  «  induigeor. 

That  the  same  was  used  in  Latine  plantations  is  dimbai^nec 
plainly  confirmed  from  the  commending  penne  of  Varro^  \n  anguem 
QumMian,  and  handsome  Description  of  VirgiL^  ^^Xo 

That  the  first  Plantations  not  long  after  the  Floud  riaUm'ite 
were  disposed  after  this  manner,  the  generality  and  ^^^, 
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GHAP  antiquity  ofthis  order  obsenred  in  Vineyards,  and 
I  Wine  Plantations,  affordeth  some  conjecture.  And 
since  from  judidous  enquiry,  Sakum  who  divided  the 
world  between  bis  three  sonnes,  who  beareth  a  Sickle 
in  bis  band,  wbo  taught  the  Plantations  of  Vines,  the 
setting,  grafting  of  trees,  and  the  best  part  of  Agri- 
culture, is  discoyered  to  be  JV(NiA,.whether  this  early 
dispersed  Husbandry  in  Vineyards,  had  not  its 
Original  in  that  Patriarch,  is  no  sudi  Paralogical 
doubt. 

And  if  it  were  dear  that  this  was  used  by  Noah  after 
the  Floud,  I  oould  easily  beleeve  it  was  in  use  befoie 
it  ;  Not  willing  to  fix  such  ancient  inventions  no  higher 
original  then  Noah  ;  Nor  readily  concdving  those  aged 
HeroeSi  whose  diet  was  vegetable,  and  only,  or  chiefly 
oonsisted  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  were  much  déficient 
in  their  splendid  cultivations  ;  or  after  the  expérience 
of  fifteen  bundred  years,  left  much  for  future  dis- 
covery  in  Botanical  Agriculture.  Nor  fully  perswaded 
that  Wine  was  the  invention  of  AToaA,  that  fennented 
Liquors,  which  often  make  themsdves,  so  long  escaped 
thdr  Luxury  or  expérience  ;  that  the  first  sinne  of  the 
new  world  was  no  sin  of  the  old.  That  Gùn  and 
Abel  were  the  first  that  oflered  Sacrifice;  or  because 
the  Scripture  is  silent  that  Adam  or  Isaac  oiTered 
none  at  ail. 

Whether  Abraham  brought  up  in  the  first  planting 
Countrey,  observed  not  some  rule  hereof,  when  he 
planted  a  grove  at  Beer-iheba;  or  whether  at  least 
a  like  ordination  were  not  in  the  Garden  of  Solotnon^ 
probability  may  contest.  Answerably  unto  the  wisedom 
of  that  eminent  Botanologer,  and  orderly  disposer  of 
ail  bis  other  works.  Espedally  since  this  was  one  peece 
of  Gallantry,  wherein  he  pursued  the  spedous  part  of 
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felîcity,  aooording  to  his  own  description.     I  made  me     CHAP. 
Gardens  and  Orchards,  and  planted  Trees  in  them  of         I 
ail  kindes  of  fruit.     I  made  me  Pools  of  water,  to 
water  therevrith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  Trces,^  *  ^^^-  «• 
which  was  no  ordinary  plantation,  if  according  to  the 
Targum^  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase^  it  contained  ail  kindes 
of  Plants,  and  some  fetched  as  far  as  India  ;  And  the 
extent  thereof  were  from  the  wall  of  Jérusalem  unto 
the  water  of  SUoah. 

And  if  Jordan  were  but  Jaar  Eden^  that  is,  the 
River  of  Eden,  Genesar  but  Gaaisœr  or  the  prince  of 
Grardens  ;  and  it  could  be  made  out,  that  the  Plain  of 
Jordan  were  watered  not  comparatively,  but  causally, 
and  because  it  was  the  Paradise  of  Grod,  as  the  leamed 
Abramas^  hinteth,  he  was  not  far  from  the  Prototype  3  vet.  Testa- 
and  originallof  Plantations.  And  sinceeven  in  Paradise  ^°^<^ 
it  self,  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  Garden,  whatever  was  the  ambient  figure  ;  there 
wanted  not  a  centre  and  raie  of  decussation.    Whether 
the  groves  and  sacred  Plantations  of  Antiquity,  were 
not  thus  orderly  placed,  either  by  quaierrmfs^  or  quin- 
tuple ordinations,  may  favourably  be  doubted.    For 
since  they  were  so  methodical  in  the  constitutions  of 
their  temples,  as  to  observe  the  due  scituation,  aspect, 
manner,  form,  and  order  in  Architectonicall  relations, 
whether  they  were  not  as  distinct  in  their  groves  and 
Plantations  about  them,  in  form  and  species  respec- 
tively  unto  their  Deities,  is  not  without  probability 
of  conjecture.     And  in  their  groves  of  the  Sunne  this  >  f^jucA 
was  a  fit  number,  by  multiplication  to  dénote  the  ^fJ^^JJ* 
dayes  of  the  year  ;  and  might  Hieroglyphically  speak  *ùjimtn 
as  mudi,  as  the  mystical  Statua  of  Janus^  in  the  ^l^tur^ 
Languageofliisfingers.    And  since  they  were  so  critical  nmmtrkmUy 
in  the  number  of  his  horses,  the  strings  of  his  Harp,  puay. 
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CHAP.     and  rayes  about  his  head,  denoting  the  orbes  of  heaven» 
I         the  Seasons  and  Moneths  of  the  Yeare  :  witty  Idolatry 
would  hardly  be  flat  in  other  appropriations. 


CHAPTER    II 

NOR  was  this  only  a  form  of  practise  in  Planta- 
tions, but  found  imitation  from  hîgh  Anti- 
quity,  in  sundry  artificial  contrivances  and 
manual    opérations.      For   to  omit   the   position  of 
squared  stones,  cuneatim  or  wedgwise  in  the  walls  of 
Roman  and  Gothick  buildings;  and  the  Uthostraia  or 
iigured  pavements  of  the  ancients,  which  consisted  not 
ail  of  square  stones,  but  were  divided  into  triquetrous 
segments,  honeycombs,  and  sexangular  figures,  aooord- 
ing  to  VUruviui^  The  squared  stones  and  bricks  in 
ancient  fabricks,  were  placed  after  this  order.     And 
two  above  or  below  conjoyned  by  a'  middle  stone  or 
tnJtjiw^   Ptmthua^  observable  in  the  ruines  of  Forum  Nervœ^ 
paru,  Fnn-    ^he  Mausoltum  of  Augustus^  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius^ 
pariecM,  '     and  the  sculpture  draughts  of  the  larger  Pyramids  of 
cS^'iÏÏSio    -^ByP*-     And  therefore  in  the  draughts  of  eminent 
tectum,  uo,   fabricks,  Painters  do  oommonly  imitate  this  order  in 
clwff**  the  Unes  of  their  description. 

Tn9can,po-  Jn  thc  Laureat  draughts  of  sculpture  and  picture, 
c^inthhui/  ^®  leaves  and  foliate  works  are  commonly  thus  con- 
c^v^^'  trived,  which  is  but  in  imitation  of  the  Pvlvmaria^  and 
ent  inttr*  ancient  pillow-work,  observable  in  lonick  peeces,  about 
^^iJJ*^  ^  colunms,  temples  and  altars.  To  omit  many  other 
styio^  analogies,  in  Architectonicall  draughts,  which  art  itself 

Sys^ioil       ^^  founded  upon  fives,^  as  having  its  subject,  and  most 
Arcortyiot,     graccfull  peeces  divided  by  this  number. 
vit^^  The  Triumphal  Oval,  and  Civicall  Crowns  of  Laurel, 
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Oake^  and  Myrtle,  when  fully  made,  were  pleated  after     CHAP. 
this  order.    And  to  omit  the  Crosaed  Crowns  of  Chris-        II 
tian  Princes;  what  figure  that  was  whiich  Jnastatku 
deacribed  upon  the  bead  of  Léo  the  third  ;  or  who  first 
faroaght  in  the  Arched  Crown  ;  That  of  Charles  the 
great,  (which  seems  the  first  remarkably  closed  Crown), 
waa  firamed  after  this  manner;^  with  an  intersection  ^utîcwut 
in  the  middle  firom  the   main  crossing  barres,  and  meaTlSM 
the    interspaces,  unto  the  frontal  cirde,  continued  9**?*^ 
by  handsome  network-plates,  much  after  this  order.  em,êticoii. 
Whereon  we  shall  not  insist,  because  from  greater  ^  ^^*^^' 
Antiquity,  and  practice  of  consécration,  we  meet  with 
the  radiated,  and  starry  Crown,  upon  the  head  of 
JttgîighUi  and  many  succeeding  Emperors.     Since  the 
Armenians  and  Paithians  had  a  peculiar  royall  Capp  ; 
And  the  Grecians  from  Jleœander  another  kinde  of 
diadem.     And  even  Diadems  themselyes  were  but 
faaciations,  and  handsome  ligatures,  about  the  heads 
of  Princes  ;  nor  wholly  omitted  in  the  mitrall  Crown, 
which  common  picture  seems  to  set  too  upright  and 
forward  upon  the  head  of  Jaron  :  Wome*  sometimes  <Macc.i.  n. 
singly,  or  doubly  by  Princes,  according  to  their  King- 
domes  ;  and  no  more  to  be  ezpected  from  two  Crowns 
at  once,  upon  the  head  of  Ptohmy.     And  so  easily 
made  out  when  historians  tell  us,  some  bound   up 
wounds,  some  hanged  themselyes  with  diadems. 

The  beds  of  the  antients  were  corded  somewhat 
after  this  fashion:  That  is  not  directly,  as  ours  at 
présent,  but  obliquely,  from  side  to  side,  and  after  the 
manner  of  network  ;  whereby  they  strengthened  the 
spondœ  or  bedsides,  and  spent  less  cord  in  the  work  : 
as  is  demonstrated  by  Blancanus}  *  AxistoL 

And  as  they  lay  in  crossed  beds,  so  they  sat  upon  ^^^ 
seeming  crosse  legg'^d  seats  :  in  which  form  the  noblest 
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CHAF.  thereof  were  franied;  Observable  in  the  triomphal! 
II  seatB,  the  seOa  curuJUf  or  JSdyfe  Chayriêy  in  the  coyns 
of  Ce^tiuSf  SyUa^  and  JuUuiL  That  they  sat  also  crosse 
^^gg'd  nuiny  noble  draughts  déclare  ;  and  in  this  figure 
the  sitting  gods  and  goddesses  are  drawn  in  medalla 
and  medidlions.  And  beside  this  kinde  of  work  in 
Retiarie  and  hanging  tectures,  in  embroderies,  and 
eminent  needle-works  ;  the  like  is  obvions  unto  every 
eye  in  glass-windows.  Nor  only  in  Glassie  oontriv- 
ances,  but  also  in  Lattice  and  Stone-work,  oonœived 
in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  wherein  the  Windows  are 

Uiieruonc.  tcmied  fâncstrœ  reHculaiœ^  or  lights  framed  like  nets.^ 
And  agreeable  unto  the  Greek  expression  conceming 

^cmmi.^  Christ  in  the  CaMideê^  looking  through  the  nets, 
which  ours  hath  rendered,  he  looketh  forth  at  the 
Windows,  shewing  himselfe  through  the  lattesse  ;  that 
is,  partly  seen  and  unseen,  according  to  the  visible  and 
invisible  side  of  his  nature.  To  omit  the  noble  reti- 
culate  work,  in  the  chapters  of  the  pillars  of  «Sbfemon, 
with  Lillie8,and  Pomegranats  upon  a  network  ground; 
and  the  Craticula  or  grate  through  which  the  ashes 
fell  in  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings. 

That  the  networks  and  nets  of  antiquity  were  little 
différent  in  the  form  from  ours  at  présent,  is  confirm* 
able  from  the  nets  in  the  hands  of  the  Betiarie 
gladiators,  the  proper  combatants  with  the  secutores. 
To  omit  the  ancient  Conopeion  or  gnatnet  of  the 
iEgyptians,  the  inventors  of  that  Artifice  :  the  rushey 
labyrintbs  of  TlieocrUua  ;  the  nosegaynets,  which  hung 
from  the  head  under  the  nostrils  of  Princes  ;  and  that 
uneasie  metaphor  of  Retiadum  Jecorii^  which  some 
expound  the  lobe,  we  the  caule  àbove  the  liver.     As 

••Aflj^OToç     fo,,  i-iiat  famous  network*  of  Ftifeon,  which  indosed 

yc'AMc.  Ho^  Mars  and  Vema,  and  caused  that  unextinguishable 
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laugh  in  heaven  ;  nnce  the  gods  themaelves  could  not    OHAP. 
diflcem  it»  we  ahall  not  prie  into  it;  Although  why        U 
Vulci»n  bound  them,  Neptune  loosed  them,  and  JpoOo 
should  fint  diflcover  them,  might  afford  no  vulgar 
mythologie.    Heralds  bave  not  omitted  this  order  or 
imitation  thereof,  whiles   they  Symbollically  adorn 
their  Scuchions  with  Masdes,  Fusils  and  Saltyrs,^  and  ^Dearmis 
while  they  disposed  the  figures  of  Ermins,  and  yaired  ^|^^, 
coats  in  this  Quincuncial  method.  inTectuiuM- 

Tbe  same  is  not  forgot  by  Lapidaries  while  they  eut  spcim.  L- 
their  gemms  pyramidally,  or  by  aequicrural  triangles.  u^L*^ 
PerspectiTe  pictures,  in  their  Base,  Horison,  and  Unes  emdu. 
of  distances,  cannot  escape  thèse  Rhomboidall  decussa-  ^'"^ 
tioDs.    Sculptors  in  their  strongest  shadows,  after  this 
order  doe  draw  their  double  Haches.    And  the  very 
Americam  do  naturally  fall  upon  it,  in  their  neat  and 
curions  textures,  which  is  also  observed  in  the  élégant 
artifices  of  Europe.    But  this  is  no  law  unto  the  wool 
of  the  neat  ReHarie  Spider«  which  seems  to  weave 
vrithout  transversion,  and  by  the  union  of  right  Unes 
to  make  out  a  continued  surface,  which  is  beyond  the 
common  art  of  Textury,  and  may  stiU  nettle  Minerva 
the  goddesse  of  that  mystery.'    And  he  that  shall  ^Asintkê 
hatch  the  Uttle  seeds,  either  found  in  small  webs,  or  X!!^!^^ 
white  round  Egges,  carried  under  the  bellies  of  some  MiDenrm  amd 
Spiders,  and  behold  how  at  their  first  production  in 
boxes,  they  wiU  presently  fiU  the  same  with  their 
webbs,  may  observe  the  early,  and  untaught  finger  of 
nature,  and  how  they  are  natively  provided  with  a 
stock,  sufiicient  for  such  Texture* 

The  Rurall  charm  against  Dùdder^  TeUer^  and 
strangUng  weeds,  was  contrived  after  this  order,  while 
they  placed  a  chalked  Tile  at  the  four  corners,  and 
one  in  the  middle  of  their  fields,  which  though  ridicu* 
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CHAP.    lous  in  the  intention,  was  lationall  in  the  oontriyance, 
n        and  a  good  way  to  diffuse  the  magick  through  ail 
parts  of  the  Jrea, 

Somewhat  after  this  manner  thej  ordered  the  little 
stones  in  the  old  game  of  Penki&ihiêmuSj  or  casting  up 
five  stones  to  catch  them  on  the  back  of  their  hand. 
And  with  some  resemblance  hereof,  the  Proct  or 
Prodigal  Paramours  disposed  their  men,  when  they 
i/iiEasta-  played  Pénélope.^  For  being  themselves  an  hundred 
^  and  eight,  they  set  fifty  four  stones  on  either  side,  and 

one  in  the  middle,  wÛch  they  called  Pénélope,  which 
he  that  hit  was  Master  of  the  game. 

In  Chesse-boards  and  Tables  we  yet  finde  Pframids 
and  Squares,  I  wish  we  had  their  true  and  ancient 
description,  far  différent  from  ours,  or  the  O^  mat  of 
the  PerêianSf  eaid  might  continue  some  élégant  remark- 
ables,  as  being  an  invention  as  High  as  Hermès  the 
aputa  Secretary  of  Osyriê^  figuring  the  whole  world,  the 
motion  of  the  Planets,  with  Eclipses  of  Sunne  and 
Moon. 

Physicians  are  not  without  the  use  of  this  decussa- 
tion  in  several  opérations,  in  ligatures  and  union  of 
^ïnttudis'  dî^^l^^  continuities.  Mechanicks  make  use  hereof 
^<w$rg^tke  in  forcipal  Organs,  and  Instruments  of  incision  ;  where- 
^u^gt/  i^  ^^^  c<^  ^^^  magnifie  the  power  of  decussation, 
tkê  xe/uà.  inservient  to  contrary  ends,  solution  and  consolidation, 
iÂê^vùZ^  union,  and  division,  illus trahie  from  Aristotk  in  the 
tu^tncT  ^^^  Nucifrcbgium  or  Nutcraker,  and  the  Instruments  of 
ÂcrisâyiJu  Evulsion,  compressiou  or  incision;  which  consisting 
^|2îr*7  ^^  ^^^  Vectes  or  armes,  converted  towards  each  other, 
Âis£/isiiea  the  innitcucy  and  stresse  being  made  upon  the  hypomo- 
tup!^^.  chRon  or  fulciment  in  the  decussation,  the  greater 
^T^R  ^^^P^^ssion  is  made  by  the  union  of  two  impulsors. 
mafufrttm.         The  Romane BataRa^  was  ordered  after  this  manner. 
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wbereof  as  sufficîently  known  VirgU  hath  left  but  an     CHAP. 
hint,  and  obscure  intimation.     For  thus   were  the        II 
mauiples  and  coborts  of  tbe  HasiiHj  Ptincipeê  and 
Triarii  placed  in  tbdr  bodies,  wherein  consisted  the 

HastCD  [u  m  cj  nD 

Pr.        CZ]  EZl  IZI]   CZ] 

^.  CD  CD  ïu  cm  [U 

strength  of  the  Romane  battk.  By  this  Ordination 
they  readily  fell  into  each  other;  the  Hcutaii  being 
pressed,  handsomely  retired  into  the  intervals  of  the 
principes,  thèse  into  tbat  of  the  Triarii,  which  making 
as  it  were  a  new  body,  might  joyntly  renew  the  battle, 
wherein  consisted  the  secret  of  their  successes.  And 
therefore  it  was  remarkably  singular^  in  the  battle  of  ipoiybîus 
Africa,  that  Sàpio  fearing  a  rout  from  the  Eléphants  AppUmus. 
of  the  Enemy,  left  not  the  Principes  in  their  altemate 
distances,  whereby  the  Eléphants  passing  the  vacuities 
of  the  HoBiatij  might  bave  run  upon  them,  but  drew 
his  battle  into  right  order,  and  leaving  the  passages 
bare,  defeated  the  mischief  intended  by  the  Eléphants. 
Out  of  this  figure  were  made  two  remarkable  forms  of 
Battle,  the  Cunetiê  and  Forcepa,  or  the  Sheare  and 
wedge  Battles,  each  made  of  hcdf  a  Rhombus,  and  but 
differenced  by  position.  The  wedge  invented  to  break 
or  worke  into  a  body,  the  fcrcepe  to  environ  and 
defeat  the  power  thereof  composed  out  of  selectest 
Souldiery  and  disposed  into  the  form  of  an  Y,  wherein 
receiving  the  wedge,  it  inclosed  it  on  both  sides. 
After  this  form  the  famous  Narses^  ordered  his  battle  i  Agathios 
against  the  Frcmks,  and  by  this  figure  the  Ahnans  Am«i«»tii. 
were  enclosed,  and  eut  in  peeces. 

The  Rhombus  or  Lozenge  figure  so  visible  in  this 
TOL.  m.  L 
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CHAP.     oïder,  was  also  a  remarkable  form  of  battle  in  the 
II        Gredan  Cavabry,^  observed   by  the   TlteuaBamy  aad 

T^^  PA>%  Eing  of  Macedon,  and  frequently  by  the  Par- 
thUms^  As  beittg  most  ready  to  tum  every  way,  and 
best  to  be  commanded,  as  having  its  ductors,  or  Com- 
manders  at  eacb  Angle. 

The  Macedonian  Phalana:  (a  long  time  thought  in- 
vincible) oonsisted  of  a  long  square.  For  though  they 
migbt  be  sixteen  in  Rank  and  file,  yet  when  they  shut 
close,  Bo  that  the  sixt  pike  advanoed  before  the  first, 
though  the  number  might  be  square,  the  figure  was 
oblong,  aoswerable  unto  the  Quincundal  quadrate  of 
CmikèB,  According  to  this  square  Thitqfdides  delivers, 
the  Athenianè  disposed  their  battle  against  the  LaDô-^ 

^irw^oUf.  demonians    brick wise,^  and   by  the   same  word    the 

sseccovia     Leamed  GuelBua  expoundeth  the  quadrat  of  Virgil^ 

^  c^.    afber  the  form  of  a  brick  or  tile. 

^^^"^  And  as  the  first  station  and  position  of  tvees,  so  was 

the  first  habitation  of  men,  not  in  round  Cities,  as  of 
later  foundatipn  ;  For  the  form  of  Babyhn  the  first 
City  was  square,  and  so  shall  also  be  the  last,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  holy  City  in  the  Apoca- 
lyps.  The  famous  pillars  of  S^h  before  the  floud  had 
also  the  like  foundation,  if  they  were  but  amtidibivian 
Obelisks,  and  such  as  Cham  and  his  JEgypHan  raee, 
imitated  after  the  Floud. 

But  Nineveh  which  Authours  acknowledge  to  hâve 

«  Diod.  Sic.  exceeded  Babykmy  was  of  a  longiUterall  *  figure,  ninety 
five  Furlongs  broad,  and  an  hundred  and  fiffcy  long, 
and  so  making  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  which  is 
the  measure  of  three  dayes  joumey,  according  unto 
military  marches,  or  castrensiall  mansions.  So  that  if 
Jovuu  entred  at  the  narrower  side,  he  found  enough 
for  one  dayes  walk  to  attain  the  heart  of  the  City,  to 
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make  hû  Prodamation,  And  if  we  imagine  «  Citj     (MAP. 
CKtending  firom  Ware  to  Londom^  the  expuMion  will        II 
be  moderate  of  six  score  thousand  Infants,  although 
we  allow  vacuities,  fields,  and  intervais  of  habitation, 
as  there  needs  must  be  when  the  monument  of  Nmua 
took  up  no  lesse  then  ten  furlongs. 

And,  though  none  of  the  seven  wonders,  yet  a  noble 
peece  of  Antiqnity,  and  made  by  a  Copy  exceeding  ail 
the  rest,  had  its  principal  parts  disposed  after  this 
manner,  that  is,  the  Labyrinth  of  Crète,  built  upon  a 
long  quadrate,  containing  five  large  squares,  communi- 
cating  by  right  inflectioos,  terminating  in  the  centre 
of  the  middle  square,  and  lodgiog  of  the  Minotaury  if 
we  confonn  unto  the  description  of  the  elq^t  medal 
thereof  in  Agoetmo}  And  though  in  many  accounts  i  Ancoob 
we  reckon  grosly  by  the  square,  yet  is  that  very  often  ^S^* 
to  be  accepted  as  a  long-sided  quadrate  which  was  the  sU«* 
figure  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  table  of  the 
Shew-ln«ad,  and  the  stone  wherein  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Tribes  were  engraved,  that  is,  three  in  a  row, 
naturally  making  a  longilateral  Figure,  the  perfect 
quadrate  being  made  by  nine. 

What  figure  the  stones  themselves  maintained,  tra- 
dition and  Scripture  are  sileot,  yet  Lapidaries  in 
predous  stones  affect  a  Table  or  long  square,  and  in 
such  proportion,  that  the  two  laterall,  and  also  the 
three  inferiour  Tables  are  equall  unto  the  supérieur, 
and  the  angles  of  the  laterall  Tables,  contain  and  con- 
stitute  the  hypoihenueœ,  or  broder  sides  subtending. 

That  the  Tables  of  the  Law  were  of  this  figure, 
gênerai  imitation  and  tradition  hath  confirmed;  yet 
are  we  unwilling  to  load  the  shoulders  of  Mosea  with 
such  massie  stones,  as  some  pictures  lay  upon  them, 
since  ^tis  plainly  delivered  that  he  came  down  with 
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them  in  his  hand  ;  since  the  word  strictly  taken  im- 
plies no  Buch  maaiie  hewing,  but  cutting,  and  fashion- 
ing  of  them  into  shape  and  surface  ;  since  some  wiU 
hâve  them  Emeralds,  and  if  they  were  made  of  the 
materials  of  Mount  Sina^  not  improbable  that  they 
were  marble:  since  the  words  were  not  many,  the 
letters  short  of  seven  hundred,  and  the  Tables  written 
on  both  sides  required  no  such  capacity. 

Tlie  beds  of  the  Andents  were  différent  from  ours 
at  présent,  which  are  almost  square,  being  framed 
oblong,  and  about  a  double  unto  their  breadth  ;  not 
much  unlike  the  area^  or  bed  of  this  Quincuncial 
quadrate.  The  single  beds  of  Greec  were  six  foot,^ 
and  a  little  more  in  length,  three  in  breadth;  the 
Giant-like  bed  of  O^,  which  had  four  cubits  of  bi*edth, 
nine  and  a  half  in  length,  varied  not  much  from  this 
proportion.  The  Funeral  bed  of  King  Cheops^  in  the 
greater  Pyramid,  which  holds  seven  in  length,  and 
four  foot  in  bredth,  had  no  great  deformity  from  this 
measure  ;  And  whatsoever  were  the  bredth,  the  length 
could  hardly  be  lesse,  of  the  tyrannical  bed  of  Pro- 
crugteSj  since  in  a  shorter  measure  he  had  not  been 
(itted  with  persons  for  his  cruelty  of  extension.  But 
the  old  sepulchral  bed,  or  Jmaxonian  Tomb^  in  the 
market-place  of  Megara^  was  in  the  form  of  a  Loasenge; 
readily  made  out  by  the  composure  of  the  body.  For 
the  armes  not  lying  fasciated  or  wrapt  up  after  the 
Grecian  manner  but  in  a  middle  distention,  the  in- 
cluding  lines  will  strictly  make  out  that  figure. 
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CHAP. 
CHAPTER   III  ™ 

NOW  althotigh  this  élégant  ordination  of  vege- 
tables,  hath  found  coincidence  or  imitation  in 
sundry  works  of  Art,  yet  is  it  not  also  desti- 
tute  of  natural  examples,  and  though  overlooked  by 
ail,  was  elegantly  observable,  in  severall  works  of 
nature. 

Could  we  satisfie  our  selves  in  the  position  of  the 
lights  above,  or  discover  the  wisedom  of  tbat  order  so 
invariably  maintained  in  the  fixed  Stars  of  heaven; 
Could  we  bave  any  light,  why  the  stellary  part  of  the 
first  masse,  separated  into  this  order,  that  the  Girdle 
of  Orion  should  ever  maintain  its  line,  and  the  two 
Stars  in  Charlefs  Wain  never  leave  pointing  at  the 
Pole-Starre,  we  might  abate  the  PyihagoricaU  Musick 
of  the  Sphères,  the  sevenfold  Pipe  of  Pan  ;  and  the 
strange  Cryptography  of  Gc^arett  in  bis  Starrie  Book 
of  Heaven. 

But  not  to  look  so  high  as  Heaven  or  the  single 
Quincunz  of  the  Hyadeê  upon  the  neck  of  Taurus^  the 
Triangle,  and  remarkable  Crusero  about  the  foot  of 
the  CerUaur;  observable  rudiments  there  are  hereof 
in  subterraneons  concrétions,  and  bodies  in  the  Earth  ; 
in  the  Gypsum  or  Talcum  Rhomboïdes^  in  the  Fava- 
ginites  or  honey-comb-stone,  in  the  AHeria  and  Je- 
troiteê,  and  in  the  crucigerous  stone  of  S.  lago  of 
GalRcia, 

The  same  is  observably  effected  in  the  Jiduê,  Coildns^ 
or  pendulous  excrescencies  of  severall  Trees,  of  Wall- 
nuts,  Alders,  and  Hazels,  which  hanging  ail  the 
Winter,  and  maintaining  their  Net-work  dose,  by 
the  expansion  thereof  are  the  early  foretellers  of  the 
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spring,  diseoverable  also  in  long  Pepper,  and  el^antly 
in  the  JviM  ot  Calamna  Jromaticus,  so  plentifîilly 
growing  with  us  in  the  fini  palms  of  Willowes,  and 
in  ihe  flowen  of  Sycamore,  Petasites,  Asphodelus,  and 
BlattariOf  before  explication.  After  such  oïder  stand 
the  flowery  Branches  in  our  bett  spread  Verbagcumj  and 
the  seeds  about  the  spicous  head  or  torch  of  Tapsus 
BarbakUf  in  as  fair  a  regularity  as  the  circular  and 
wreathed  order  wiil  admit,  which  advanceth  one  side 
of  the  square,  and  makes  the  same  Rhomboidall. 

In  the  squamoos  heads  of  ScaUnous^  Knapweed,  and 
the  el^ant  Jacea  Pinea^  and  in  the  Scaly  oomposure 
of  the  Oak-Rose,^  which  some  years  most  aboundeth. 
After  this  order  hath  Nature  planted  the  Leaves  in 
the  Head  of  the  oommon  and  prickled  Artichoak  : 
wherein  the  black  and  shining  Plies  do  shelter  them- 
selves,  when  they  retire  front  the  purple  Flower  about 
it  ;  The  same  is  also  found  in  the  pricks,  sockets,  and 
impressions  of  the  seeds,  in  the  pulp  or  bottome  thereof  ; 
wherein  do  elegantly  stick  the  Fathers  of  their  Mother. 
To  omit  the  Quincunciail  Specks  on  the  top  of  the 
Miscle-berry,  especially  that  which  grows  upon  the 
TiUa  or  Lime-Tree.  And  the  remarkable  disposure  of 
those  yellow  fnnges  about  the  purple  Pestill  of  Aaron^ 
and  élégant  clusters  of  Dragons,  so  peculiarly  secured 
by  nature,  with  an  ymbreUa  or  skreening  Leaf  about 
them. 

The  Spongy  leaves  of  some  Sea-wracks,  Fucus,  Oaks, 
in  their  several  kindes,  found  about  the  shoar,'  with 
ejectnents  of  the  Sea,  are  overwrought  with  Net-work 
ei^antly  containing  this  order,  which  plainly  declaieth 
the  naturality  of  this  texture  ;  And  how  the  needle  of 
nature  delighteth  to  work,  even  in  low  and  doubtful 
▼egetations. 
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The   Arbuêtehm  or  Thicket  <m  the   head  of  the     CHAR 
Teazell,  may  be  obsenred  in  this  order  :  And  he  that        III 
oonfidereth  that  fabrick  so  regularly  palisadoed,  and 
ttemm''d  with  flowers  of  the  royal  colour  ;  in  the  houae 
of  the  fiolitary  maggot,  may  finde  the  Seraglio  of 
Sohmon.      And  contemplating   the  calicular  shafts, 
and  uncous  dispoture  of  their  extremities,  so  acoom- 
modable  unto  the  office  of  abstersion,  not  condemn  as 
wholly  improbable  the  conceit  of  those  who  acoept  it, 
for  the  herb  Borith,^     Where  by  the  way,  we  oould  »/#r.a,aa. 
with  much  inqniry  never  discover  any  transfiguration, 
in  thii  abstemious  insect,  although  we  hâve  kept  them 
long  in  their  proper  bouses,  and  boxes.    Where  some 
wrapt  up  in  their  webbs,  bave  lived  upon  their  own 
bowels,  from  Sepkmber  unto  Jtikf. 

In  such  a  grove  doe  walk  the  little  creepers  about  the 
head  of  the  burre.  And  such  an  order  is  observed  in 
the  aculeous  prickly  plantation,  upon  the  heads  of 
several  common  thistles,  remarkably  in  the  notable 
palisadot  about  the  flower  of  the  milk-thistle  ;  And 
he  that  inquireth  into  the  little  bottome  of  the  globe- 
thistle,  may  finde  that  gallant  bush  arise  from  a  scalpe 
of  like  disposure. 

The  white  umbrella  or  medicall  bush  of  Elder,  is  an 
Epitome  of  this  order  :  arising  from  five  main  stemms 
Quincuncially  disposed,  and  tollerably  maintained  in 
their  subdivisions.  To  omit  the  lower  observations 
in  the  seniinal  spike  of  Mercurie  weld,  and  Flantane. 

Thus  hath  nature  ranged  the  flowers  of  Santfoyne, 
and  French  honey  suckle;  and  somewhat  after  this 
manner  hath  ordered  the  bush  in  JupUers  beard,  or 
house-leek  ;  which  old  superstition  set  on  the  tops  of 
hooses,  as  a  defenaative  against  lightening  and  thunder. 
The  like  in  Fenny  Seagreen  or  the  water  Souldier;^  tstratiocM. 
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CHAP.     which,  though  a  military  name  from  Greeoe,  makes 
III       out  the  Roman  order. 

A  like  ordination  there  is  in  the  favaginous  Sockets, 
and  Lozenge  seeds  of  the  noble  flower  of  the  Suiine. 
Wherein  in  Lozenge  figured  boxes  nature  shuts  up  the 
seeds,  and  balsame  which  is  about  them. 

But  the  Firre  and  Pinetree  from  their  fruits  doe 
naturally  dictate  this  position,  ^^e  Rhomboidall  pro- 
tubérances in  Pineapples  maintaining  this  Quincuncial 
order  unto  each  other,  and  each  Rhombus  in  it  self.  \ 
Thus  are  also  disposed  the  triangular  foliations,  in  the 
conicall  fruit  of  the  firre  tree,  orderly  shadowing  and 
protecting  the  winged  seeds  below  them. 

The  like  so  often  occurreth  to  the  curiosity  of 
obseryers,  especially  in  spicated  seeds  and  flowers,  that 
we  shall  not  need  to  take  in  the  single  Quincunx  of 
Fuchsius  in  the  grouth  of  the  masle  feani,  the  seedie 
disposure  of  Gramen  Ischemon,  and  the  trunck  or  neat 
Reticulate  work  in  the  codde  of  the  Sachell  palme. 

For  even  in  very  many  round  stalk  plants,  the 
leaves  are  set  after  a  Quintuple  ordination,  the  first 
leaf  answering  the  fift,  in  latéral  disposition.  Wherein 
the  leaves  suceessively  rounding  the  stalk,  in  foure  at 
the  fîirthest  the  compass  is  absolved,  and  the  fifth  leafe 
or  sprout,  retums  to  the  position  of  the  other  fift 
before  it  ;  as  in  aocounting  upward  is  often  observable 
in  furze  pellitorye,  Ragweed,  the  sproutes  of  Oaks,  and 
thoms  upon  pollards,  and  very  remarkably  in  the 
regular  disposure  of  the  rugged  excrescencies  in  the 
yearly  shoots  of  the  Fine. 

Butin  square  staiked  plants, the  leaves stand  respec- 
tively  unto  each  other,  either  in  crosse  or  decussation 
to  those  above  or  below  them,  arising  at  crosse  posi- 
tions ;  whereby  they  shadow  not  each  other,  and  better 
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resist  the  force  of  winds,  which  in  a  p&rallel  situation,    CHAP. 
and  upon  square  stalkes  would  more  forcibly  bear  upon        m 
them. 

And  to  omit,  how  leaves  and  sprouts  which  com- 
passé not  the  stalk,  are  often  set  in  a  Rhomboides,  and 
making  long  and  short  Diagonals,  do  stand  like  the 
leggs  of  Quadrupeds  when  they  goe  :  Nor  to  urge  the 
thwart  enclosure  and  f urdling  of  flowers,  and  blossomes, 
before  explication,  as  in  the  multiplied  leaves  of  Pionie; 
And  the  Chiasmus  in  five  leaved  flowers,  while  one  lies 
wrapt  about  the  staminous  beards,  the  other  foure 
obUquely  shutting  and  dosing  upon  each  other  ;  and 
how  even  fiowers  which  oonsist  of  foure  leaves,  stand 
not  ordinarily  in  three  and  one,  but  two,  and  two 
crosse  wise  unto  the  Stilus  ;  even  the  Autumnal  budds, 
which  awaite  the  return  of  the  Sun,  doe  after  the  winter 
solstice  multiply  their  calicular  leaves,  making  little 
Rhombuses,  and  network  figures,  as  in  the  Sycamore 
and  Lilac. 

The  like  is  discoverable  in  the  original  production 
of  plants  which  first  putting  forth  two  leaves,  those 
which  suoceed,  bear  not  over  each  other,  but  shoot, 
obliquely  or  crossewise,  untill  the  stalk  appeareth  ; 
whidi  sendeth  not  forth  its  first  leaves  without  aU 
order  unto  them;  and  he  that  from  hence  can  dis- 
cover  in  what  position  the  two  first  leaves  did  arise, 
is  no  ordinary  observator. 

Where  by  the  way,  he  that  observeth  the  rudimental 
spring  of  seeds,  shaU  finde  strict  ruie,  although  not 
after  this  orden  How  little  is  required  unto  effectuai 
génération,  and  in  what  deminutives  the  plastick  prin- 
dple  lodgeth,  is  exemplified  in  seeds,  wherein  the 
greater  mass  affords  so  little  comproduction.  In 
beans  the  leaf  and  root  sprout  from  the  Germen,  the 
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CHAP.  maÎB  sides  split,  and  lye  by,  and  in  some  pvird  up 
m  near  the  time  of  blooming,  we  ha^e  found  thc  pulpous 
sides  intire  or  Utile  wasted.  In  Acoms  the  nebb  dilat- 
ing  splitteth  the  two  sides,  which  sometimes  lye  whole, 
when  the  Oak  is  sprouted  two  handfùls.  In  Lupins 
thèse  pulpy  sides  do  sometimes  arise  with  the  stalk  in 
a  resemblîûice  of  two  fat  leaTes.  Wheat  and  Rye  will 
grow  up,  if  after  they  hâve  shot  some  tender  roots,  the 
adhering  pulp  be  taken  from  them.  Beanes  wiil  prosper 
though  a  part  be  eut  away,  and  so  mucb  set  as  suffioeth 
to  contain  and  keep  the  Gkrmen  dose.  From  this 
superfluous  pulp  in  unkindely,  and  wet  yeais,  may  arise 
that  multiplicity  of  little  insects,  which  infest  the  Roots 
and  Sprouts  of  tender  Graines  and  puises. 

In  the  little  nebbe  or  fructifying  principle,  the  motion 
is  regular,  and  not  transvertible,  as  to  make  that  ever 
the  leaf,  which  nature  intendeth  the  root  ;  observable 
from  their  conversion,  until  they  attain  their  right 
position,  if  seeds  be  set  inversedly. 

In  vain  we  expect  the  production  of  plants  from 
différent  parts  of  the  seed,  from  the  same  carculum  or 
little  original  prooeed  both  germinations;  and  in  the 
power  of  this  slender  particle  lye  many  Roots  and 
Spoutings,  that  though  the  same  be  pnlFd  away,  the 
generative  particle  will  renew  them  again,  and  proceed 
to  a  perfect  plant  ;  And  malt  may  be  observed  to  grow, 
though  the  Cummes  be  fallen  from  it. 

The  séminal  nebbe  hath  a  defined  and  single  place, 
and  not  extended  unto  both  extrêmes.  And  therefore 
many  too  vulgarly  conceive  that  Barley  and  Oats  grow 
at  both  ends;  For  they  arise  from  one  punctiUo  or 
generative  nebbe,  and  the  Speare  sliding  under  the 
husk,  first  «ppeareth  nigh  the  toppe.  But  in  Wheat 
and  Rye  being  bare  the  sprouts  are  seen  together. 
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If  Barley  onhulled  would  grow,  both  would  appear  ai     CHAP. 
onoe.     But  in  this  and  Oat-meal  tbe  nebbe  is  broken        III 
away,  which  makes  them  the  milder  food,  and  lesse 
apt  to  raise  fermentation  in  Décoctions. 

Men  taking  notice  of  what  is  outwardly  visible,  oon- 
ceive  a  sensible  priority  in  the  Root.  But  as  they 
begin  from  one  part,  so  they  seem  to  start  and  set 
out  upon  one  tignall  of  nature.  In  Beans  yet  soft,  in 
Pease  while  they  adhère  unto  the  Cod,  the  rudimentall 
Leafe  and  Root  are  discoverable.  In  the  Seeds  of 
Rocket  and  Mustard,  sprouting  in  Glasses  of  water, 
when  the  one  is  manifest  the  other  is  also  perceptible. 
In  muddy  waters  apt  to  breed  Duckweedy  and  Péri- 
winkles,  if  the  first  and  rudimentall  stroaks  of  Duck- 
weed  be  observed,  the  Leaves  and  Root  anticipate  not 
each  other.  But  in  the  Date*stone  the  first  sprout  is 
neither  root  nor  leaf  distinctly,  but  both  together; 
For  the  Germination  being  to  passe  through  the  narrow 
navel  and  hole  about  the  midst  of  the  stone,  the  gène- 
rative  germ  is  faine  to  enlengthen  it  self,  and  shooting 
out  about  an  inch,  at  that  distance  divideth  into  the 
ascending  and  descending  portion. 

And  though  it  be  genendly  thought  that  Seeds  will 
root  at  that  end,  where  they  adhère  to  their  Originals, 
and  observable  it  is  that  the  nebbe  sets  most  often 
next  the  stalk,  as  in  Grains,  Puises,  and  most  small 
Seeds,  yet  is  it  hardly  made  out  in  many  greater  plants. 
For  in  Acomes,  Almonds,  Pistachios,  Wallnuts,  and 
acuminated  shells,  the  germ  puts  forth  at  the  remotest 
part  of  the  pulp.  And  therefore  to  set  Seeds  in  that 
posture,  wherein  the  Leaf  and  Roots  may  shoot  right 
without  contortion,  or  forced  circumvolution,  which 
might  render  them  strongly  rooted,  and  straighter, 
were  a  Critidme  in  Agriculture.     And  nature  seems 
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CHAP.  to  hâve  made  some  provisioii  hereof  in  many  from 
m  their  figure,  that  as  they  fall  from  tbe  Tree  they  may 
lye  in  Positions  agreeable  to  such  advantages. 

Beside  the  open  and  visible  Testides  of  plants,  the 
seminall  powers  lie  in  great  part  invisible,  while  tbe  Sun 
findes  polypody  in  stonc-wals,  the  little  stingingNettle, 
and  nigbtshade  in  barren  sandy  EQgh-wayes,  Scurvy- 
groMe  in  Greemland^  and  unknown  plants  in  eartb 
brought  from  remote  Countries.  Beside  the  known 
longevity  of  some  Trees,  what  is  the  most  lasting 
herb,  or  seed,  seems  not  easily  determinable.  Man- 
drakes  upon  known  aocount  bave  lived  near  an  hundred 
yeares.  Seeds  found  in  Wilde-Fowls  Gizards  bave 
sprouted  in  the  earth.  The  Seeds  of  Marjorane  and 
Stramoràum  carelessly  kept,  bave  grown  after  seven 
years.  Even  in  Garden-Plots  long  fallow,  and  digged 
up,  the  seeds  of  BlaUaria  and  yellow  henbane,  and  after 
twelve  years  burial  bave  produced  tbemselves  again. 

That  bodies  are  first  spirits  Paraceku»  could  aflirm, 
which  in  the  maturation  of  Seeds  and  fruits,  seems 
1  In  met.  obscurely  implied  by  ^  Ariséoiky  when  he  delivereth,  that 
the  spirituous  parts  are  oonverted  into  water,  and  the 
water  into  earth,  and  attested  by  observation  in  the 
maturative  progresse  of  Seeds,  wherein  at  first  may  be 
discemed  a  flatuous  distention  of  the  husk,  afterwards 
a  thin  liquor,  which  longer  time  digesteth  into  a  pulp 
or  kemell  observable  in  Almonds  and  large  Nuts.  And 
some  way  answered  in  the  progressionall  perfection  of 
animal!  semi  nation,  in  its  spermaticall  maturation,  from 
crude  pubescency  unto  perfection.  And  even  that  seeds 
tbemselves  in  their  rudimentall  discoveries,  appear  in 
foliaceous  surcles,  or  sprouts  within  their  coverings,  in 
a  diaphanous  gellie,  before  deeper  incrassation,  is  also 
visibly  verified  in  Cherries,  Acorns,  Plums. 


cQmGabeo. 
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From  Beminall  considérations,  either  in  référence  CHAP. 
iinto  one  mother,  or  distinction  from  animall  pro-  III 
duction,  the  holy  Scripture  describeth  tbe  v^etable 
création  ;  And  while  it  divideth  plants  but  into  Herb 
and  Tree,  thougb  it  seemeth  to  make  but  an  acci- 
dentai division,  from  magnitude,  it  tacitely  containeth 
the  naturail  distinction  of  Tegetables,  observed  by 
Herbarists,  and  comprehending  the  four  kinds.  For 
since  the  most  naturail  distinction  is  made  from  the 
production  of  leaf  or  stalk,  and  plants  after  the  two 
first  seminall  leayes,  do  either  proceed  to  send  forth 
more  leaves,  or  a  stalk,  and  the  folious  and  stalky 
émission  distînguisheth  herbs  and  trees,  in  a  large 
acception  it  compriseth  ail  Vegetables,  for  the  frutex 
and  suffirutez  are  under  the  progression  of  trees,  and 
stand  Authentically  differenced,  but  from  the  accidents 
of  the  stalk. 

The  ^Bquivocal  production  of  things  under  undis- 
cemed  principles,  makes  a  large  part  of  génération, 
though  they  seem  to  hold  a  wide  univocacy  in  their  set 
and  certain  Originals,  while  almost  every  plant  breeds  its 
peculiar  insect,  most  a  Butterfly,  motb  or  fly,  wherein 
the  Oak  seemes  to  contain  the  largest  seminality,  while 
the  Julus,  Oak,  apple,  diU,  woolly  tuft,  foraminous 
roundles  upon  the  leaf,  and  grapes  under  ground  make 
a  Fly  with  some  différence.  The  great  variety  of  Flyes 
lyes  in  the  variety  of  their  Originals,  in  the  Seeds  of 
Caterpillars  or  Cankers  there  lyeth  not  only  a  Butterfly 
or  Moth,  but  if  they  be  sterill  or  untimely  cast,  their  pro* 
duction  is  often  a  Fly,  which  we  hâve  also  observed  from 
corrupted  and  mouldred  £gges,  both  of  HensandFishes; 
To  omit  the  génération  of  Bées  out  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
Heifers,  or  what  is  strange  y  et  well  attested,  the  pro-  ^^^^|^ 
duction  of  Eeles^  in  the  backs  of  li ving  Cods  and  Perches.  Pbc. 
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The  exiguity  and  smallnesae  of  some  seedi  extending 
to  large  productions  is  one  of  the  magnaiities  of  nature, 
somewhat  illustrating  the  work  of  the  Création,  and 
vast  production  firom  nothing.  The  true  seeds  of 
Cypresae  ^  and  Rampions  are  indistinguishable  by  old 
eyes.  Of  the  seeds  of  Tobaooo  a  thousand  make  not 
one  grain,  The  disputed  seeds  of  Harts  tongue,  and 
Maidenhair,  require  a  greater  number.  From  snch 
undiscemaUe  seminalities  arise  spontaneous  produc- 
tions. He  that  would  diseem  the  rudimentall  stroak 
of  a  plant,  may  behold  it  in  the  Original!  of  Duckweed, 
at  the  bignesse  of  a  pins  point,  firom  convenient  water 
in  glasses,  wherein  a  watchfuU  eye  may  also  discover 
the  puncticular  Originals  of  Periwindes  and  Gnats. 

That  seeds  of  some  Plants  are  lesse  then  any  animais, 
seems  of  no  clear  décision  ;  That  the  biggest  of  Vege- 
tables  exceedeth  the  biggest  of  Animais,  in  fîill  bulk, 
and  ail  dimensions,  admits  exception  in  the  Whale, 
which  in  leng^h  and  above  ground  measure,  will  also 
contend  with  tall  Oakes.  That  the  richest  odour  of 
plants  surpasseth  that  of  Animais,  may  seem  of  some 
doubt,  since  animall-musk,  seems  to  exceli  the  vege- 
table,  and  we  finde  so  noble  a  soent  in  the  Tulip-Fly, 
and  Goat-Beetie.^ 

Now  whether  seminall  nebbes  hold  any  sure  propor- 
tion unto  seminall  enclosures,  why  the  form  of  the 
germe  doth  not  answer  the  figure  of  the  endosing 
pnlp,  why  the  nebbe  is  seated  upon  the  solid,  and  not 
the  channeld  side  of  the  seed  as  in  grains,  why  sinoe 
we  offcen  meet  with  two  yolks  in  one  shell,  and  some- 
times  one  Egge  within  another,  we  do  not  oftener  meet 
with  two  nebbes  in  one  distinct  seed  :  why  since  the 
Egges  of  a  Hen  laid  at  one  course,  do  commonly  out- 
weigh  the  bird,  and  some  moths  coming  out  of  their 
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cases,  withoiit  aasûtance  of  fiood,  will  lay  so  nany  CHAP. 
Egges  as  to  outwei^  tbeir  bodies,  tr^es  nifely  bear  111 
their  fruit,  in  ihat  gravity  or  proportioii:  Whether 
in  the  germination  of  seeds  aceoiding  to  Hippocraieij 
the  lighter  part  asoendeth,  and  maketh  the  sprout,  the 
heayiest  tending  downward  frameth  the  root  ;  Sinoe  we 
obeerre  that  the  firet  shoot  of  seeds  in  water,  will  sink 
or  bow  dowrn  at  the  apper  and  leafing  end  :  Whether 
it  be  not  more  rattonal  Epicurisme  to  oontrive  whole 
dishes  out  of  the  nebbes  and  spirited  paitides  of  plants, 
tben  £rom  the  Giallatures  and  treddles  of  Egges  ;  sinee 
that  part  is  found  to  hold  no  seminall  share  in  Oval 
Génération,  are  qu«ries  whicb  might  enlarge  but  must 
oonclude  this  digression. 

And  though  not  in  this  order,  yet  how  nature  de- 
lighteth  in  this  number,  and  what  consent  and  coordi- 
nation there  is  in  the  leaves  and  parts  of  flowers,  it 
cannot  escape  our  observation  in  no  small  number  of 
plants.  For  the  calicular  or  supporting  and  closing 
leaves,  do  answer  the  number  of  the  flowers,  especially 
in  siieh  as  exceed  not  the  number  of  Swallows  Egges  ; 
aa  in  Violets,  Stichwort,  Blossomes,  and  flowers  of 
one  leaf  bave  often  five  divisions,  answered  by  a  like 
number  of  calicular  leaves  ;  as  Geniianettoj  Convolmduêj 
Belt*flowers.  In  many  the  flowers,  blades,  or  staminous 
shoots  and  leaves  are  bIÏ  equally  five,  as  in  cockle, 
muUein  and  BkUkuia;  Wherein  the  flowers  before 
explication  are  pentagonally  wrapped  up,  with  some 
resemblance  of  the  Uatta  or  moth  from  whence  it  hath 
its  name;  But  the  oontrivance  of  nature  is  singular 
in  the  opening  and  shutting  of  Bindeweeds,  performed 
by  five  inflexures,  distinguishable  by  pyramidicall 
figures,  and  also  difiêrent  colours. 

The  rose  at  first  is  thought  to  bave  been  of  five 
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CHAP.  l^&ves,  as  it  yet  groweth  wilde  among  us  ;  but  in  the 
jlj  most  luxuriant,  the  calicular  leaves  do  Btill  maintam 
that  number.  But  nothing  is  more  admired  then  the 
five  Brethien  of  the  Rose,  and  the  strange  disposure 
of  the  Appendices  or  Beards,  in  the  calicular  leaves 
thereof,  which  in  despair  of  resolution  is  tolerably 
salved  from  tbis  contrivance,  best  ordered  and  suited 
for  the  firee  closure  of  them  before  explication.  For 
those  two  which  are  smooth,  and  of  no  beard  are  con- 
trived  to  lye  undermost,  as  without  prominent  parts, 
and  fit  to  be  smoothly  covered,  the  other  two  which 
are  beset  with  Beards  on  either  side,  stand  outward 
and  uncovered,  but  the  fifth  or  half-bearded  leaf  is 
covered  on  the  bare  side  but  on  the  open  side  stands 
free,  and  bearded  like  the  other. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  leaves  bave  five  divisions, 
and  may  be  circumscribed  by  a  PerUagon  or  figure  of 
five  Angles,  made  by  right  Unes  from  the  extremity 
of  their  leaves,  as  in  Maple,  Vine,  Figge-Tree:  But 
five-leaved  flowers  are  commonly  disposed  circularly 
about  the  Stjflua  ;  according  to  the  higher  Greometry 
of  Nature,  dividing  a  drde  by  five  RadH^  which  con- 
curre  not  to  make  Diameters,  as  in  Quadrilaterall  and 
sexangular  Intersections. 

Now  the  number  of  five  is  remarkable  in  eveiy  Circle, 
not  only  as  the  first  sphasrical  Number,  but  the  measure 
of  sphœrical  motion.  For  sphaerical  bodies  move  by 
fives,  and  every  globular  Figure  placed  upon  a  plane, 
in  direct  volutation,  returns  to  the  first  point  of  con- 
taction  in  the  fift  touch,  accounting  by  the  Axes  of 
the  Diameters  or  Cardinall  points  of  the  four  quarters 
thereof.  And  before  it  arriveth  unto  the  same  point 
again,  it  maketh  five  circles  equall  unto  it  self,  in  each 
progresse  from  those  quarters,  absolving  an  equall  circle. 
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By  the  saine  number  doth  nature  divide  the  circle  CHAP. 
of  Uie  Sea-starre,  and  in  that  order  and  number  dis*  in 
poseth  those  élégant  Semi*circles,  or  dentall  sockets 
and  egges  in  the  Sea  Hedge-hc^ge.  And  no  mean 
Observations  hereof  there  is  in  the  Mathematicks  of 
the  neatest  Retiaiy  Spider,  which  concluding  in  fourty 
four  Circles,  from  five  Semidiameteis  beginneth  that 
élégant  texture. 

And  after  this  manner  doth  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
Circular  branches  of  the  Oak,  which  being  five-comered, 
in  the  tender  annual  sprouts,  and  manifesting  upon 
incision  the  signature  of  a  Starre,  is  after  made  cir- 
cular, and  sweVd  into  a  round  body  :  Which  practice 
of  nature  is  beoome  a  point  of  art,  and  makes  two 
Ptoblemes  in  EucUde.^  But  the  Bryar  which  sends  ^  Eiem.  //.  4. 
forth  shoots  and  prickles  from  its  angles,  maintains  its 
pentagonall  figure,  and  the  unobserved  signature  of  a 
handsome  porch  within  it.  To  omit  the  five  small 
buttons  dividing  the  Circle  of  the  Ivy*berry,  and  the 
five  characters  in  the  Winter  stalk  of  the  Walnut, 
with  many  other  Observables,  which  cannot  escape 
the  eyes  of  signal  discemers  ;  Such  as  know  where  to 
finde  J^J£UP  his  name  in  GMiiricumj  or  Jrons  Mitre 
in  Henbane. 

Quincuncial  forms  and  ordinations  are  also  observable 
in  animal  figurations.  For  to  omit  the  hioides  or 
throat  bone  of  animais,  the  Jurcula  or  merrf/'thoughi 
in  birds;  which  supporteth  the  scapukBj  affording  a 
passage  for  the  winde-pipe  and  the  guUet,  the  wings 
of  Flyes,  and  disposure  of  their  legges  in  their  first  for- 
mation from  maggots,  and  the  position  of  their  homs, 
wings  and  legges,  in  their  JureUan  cases  and  swadling 
douts  :  The  back  of  the  Cimeœ  Jrboreuê,  found  often 
upon  Trees  and  lesser  plants,  doth  elegantly  discover  the 
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CHAP.    Burgundian  decussation;  And  the  like  is  observable 

III      in  the  belly  of  the  Noionectouy  or  water-Beetle,  which 

swimmeth  on  its  back,  and  the  handsome  Rhombusses 

of   the   Sea-poult,  or  Weazell,  on  either    side   the 

Spine. 

The  sexangular  Cel8  in  the  Honey-^sombs  of  Bées 
are  disposed  after  this  order,  much  there  is  not  of 
wonder  in  the  confused  Houses  of  Pismires;  thou^ 
much  in  their  busie  life  and  actions,  more  in  the 
edificial  Palaces  of  Bées  and  Monarchical  spirits  ;  who 
make  their  combs  six-oomer^d,  dedining  a  circle,  whereof 
many  stand  not  dose  together,  and  oompleatly  fill 
the  area  of  the  place;  But  rather  affecting  a  six-sided 
figure,  whereby  every  cell  affords  a  common  side  unto 
six  more,  and  also  a  fit  réceptacle  for  the  Bee  it  self, 
which  gathering  into  a  Cylindrical  Figure,  aptly  enters 
its  sexangular  house,  more  nearly  approaching  a  dicular 
figure,  then  either  doth  the  Square  or  Triangle.  And 
tfae  Combes  themselves  so  regularly  contrived,  that  their 
mutual  intersections  make  three  Losenges  at  the  bottom 
of  every  Cell;  which  severally  regarded  make  three 
RowB  of  neat  Rhomboidall  Figures,  connected  at  the 
angles,  and  so  continue  three  several  chaînes  through- 
out  the  whole  comb. 

As  for  the  Faoago  found  commonly  on  the  Sea- 
.  shoar,  though  named  from  an  honey-comb,  it  but  nidely 
makes  out  the  resemblanoe,  and  better  agrées  with  the 
round  Cels  of  humble  Bées.  He  that  would  exactly 
discem  the  shop  of  a  Bées  mouth,  need  observing  eyes, 
and  good  augmenting  glasses  ;  wherein  is  discoverable 
one  of  the  neatest  peeces  in  nature,  and  must  bave  a 
more  piercing  eye  then  mine  ;  who  findes  out  the  shape 
of  Buis  heads,  in  the  guts  of  Drones  pressed  out  behinde, 
s^r^^     accordingtotheexperimentofGomêmii^^;  wherein  noi- 
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withstanding  there  seemeth  somewhat  which  might   CHAP. 
incline  a  pliant  fancy  to  credulity  of  similitude.  III 

A  lesemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  orderly  and 
rarely  disposed  Celf,  made  by  Flyes  and  Insects,  which 
we  hâve  often  foiind  £utened  about  small  sprigs,  and 
in  those  oottonary  and  wooUy  pillows,  which  sometimes 
we  meet  with  fastened  unto  Leaves,  there  is  included 
an  élégant  Net- work  Texture,  out  of  which  corne  many 
small  Mies.  And  some  resemblance  there  is  of  thîs 
order  in  the  Egges  of  some  Butterflies  and  moths,  as 
they  stick  upon  leaves,  and  other  substances;  which 
being  dropped  from  behinde,  nor  directed  by  the  eye, 
doth  neatly  déclare  how  nature  Geometrizeth,  and 
observeth  order  in  ail  things. 

A  like  correspondency  in  figure  is  found  in  the  skins 
and  outward  t^uments  of  animais,  whereof  a  regard- 
able  part  are  beautiful  by  this  texture.  As  the  backs 
of  several  Snakes  and  Serpents,  elegantly  remarkable 
in  the  Aépisj  and  the  Dart-snake,  in  the  Chiasmus, 
and  larger  decussations  upon  the  back  of  the  Rattle- 
snake,  and  in  the  close  and  finer  texture  of  the  Maier 
formkarumy  or  snake  that  delights  in  Anthils  ;  whereby 
upon  approach  of  outward  injuries,  they  can  raise  a 
thicker  Phalanx  on  their  backs,  and  handsomely  con- 
trive  themselves  into  ail  kindes  of  flexures  :  Whereas 
their  bellies  are  commonly  covered  with  smooth  semi- 
circular  divisions,  as  best  accommodable  unto  their 
quick  and  gliding  motion. 

This  way  is  followed  by  nature  in  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  tayl  of  the  Bever,  wherein  the  scaly  particles 
are  disposed,  somewhat  afler  this  order,  which  is  the 
plainest  resolution  of  the  wonder  of  BeUonkUj  while 
he  saith,  with  incredible  Artifice  hath  Nature  framed 
the  tayl  or  Oar  of  the  Bever  :  where  by  the  way  we 
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CHAP.  cannot  but  wish  a  model  of  their  bouses,  so  mucb  ex- 
III  toUed  by  some  Describers  :  wherein  since  they  are  so 
bold  as  to  venture  upon  three  stages,  we  migbt  examme 
their  Artifice  in  the  contignations,  the  rule  and  order 
in  the  compartitions  ;  or  whether  that  magnified  struc- 
ture be  any  more  then  a  rude  rectangular  pyle  or  meer 
hovell-building. 

Thus  Works  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  feathery 

plantation  about  birds.    Observable  in  the  skins  of 

1  EUgatufy  the  breast/  legs  and  Pinions  of  Turkies,  Greese,  and 

^^  Ducks,  and  the  Oare  or  finny  feet  of  Water-Fowl  : 

ofOêMtriped  And  such  a  naturall  net  is  the  scaly  oovering  of  Fishes, 

fJ^0/^  of  MuUets,  Carps,  Tenches,  eic.  even  in  such  as  are 

Cûrmortuu,  excoriablc  and  consist  of  smaller  scales,  as  Bretts,  Soals, 

iVMSêU,  '    and  Flounders.    The  like  Reticulate  grain  is  observable 

^«^^  «^     in  some  Russia  Leather.    To  omit  the  ruder  Figures 

of  the  ostracion,  the  triangular  or  cunny  fish,  or  the 

pricks  of  the  Sea-Porcupine. 

The  same  is  also  observable  in  some  part  of  the  skin 
of  man,  in  habits  of  neat  texture,  and  therefore  not 
unaptly  compared  unto  a  Net:  We  shall  not  affirm 
that  from  such  grounds,  the  iEgyptian  Embalmers 
imitated  this  texture,  yet  in  their  linnen  folds  the 
same  is  still  observable  among  their  neatest  Mummies, 
in  the  figures  of  lêis  and  OsyrUy  and  the  Tutelary  spirits 
in  the  Bembine  Table.  Nor  is  it  to  be  over-looked 
how  Oru9^  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  world  is  described 
in  a  Net-work  covering,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  foot. 
And  (not  to  enlarge  upon  the  cruciated  Character  of 
TrismegiatuBy  or  handed  crosses,  so  often  occurring  in 
the  Needles  of  Pharaohj  and  Obelisks  of  Antiquity) 
the  SUUuœ  Isiacœ^  Teraphims,  and  little  Idols,  found 
about  the  Mummies,  do  make  a  decussation  or  Jacobê 
Crosse,  with  their  armes,  like  that  on  the  head  of 
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E^hraim   and    Mananes,    and   tbis   decusêiê   is  also   CHAP. 
graphically  described  between  them.  III 

This  Reticulate  or  Net-work  was  also  considérable 
in  the  inward  parts  of  man,  not  only  from  the  first 
êubtegmen  or  warp  of  bis  formation^  but  in  the  netty 
libres  of  tbe  veines  and  vessels  of  life  ;  wherein  aocord- 
ing  to  common  Anatomy  the  right  and  transrerse 
fibre$  are  decussated  by  the  obliqne^Arr^  ;  and  so  must 
fmme  a  Reticulate  and  Quincuncial  Figure  by  their 
Obliquationsy  Emphaticaliy  extending  that  Elégant 
expression  of  Scripture.  Thou  hast  curiously  embroy- 
dered  me,  thou  hast  wrought  me  up  after  the  finest 
way  of  texture,  and  as  it  were  with  a  Needle. 

Nor  is  the  same  observable  only  in  some  parts,  but 
in  the  whole  body  of  man,  which  upon  the  extension  of 
arms  and  legges,  doth  make  out  a  square,  whose  inter* 
section  is  at  the  genitals.  To  omit  the  phantastical 
Quincunx,  in  Plato  of  the  first  Hermaphrodite  or  double 
man,  united  at  the  Loynes,  which  Jupiter  after  divided. 

A  rudimental  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the 
cruciated  and  rugged  folds  of  the  Reticvium^  or  Net-» 
like  Ventricle  of  ruminating  homed  animais,  which  is 
the  second  in  order,  culinarily  called  the  Honey*comb. 
For  many  divisions  there  aie  in  the  stomack  of  severall 
animais;  what  number  they  maintain  in  tbe  Scaruê 
and  ruminating  Ksh,  common  description,  or  our  own 
experiment  hath  made  no  discovery.  But  in  the 
Ventricle  of  PorpuHê  there  are  three  divisions.  In 
many  Birds  a  crop,  Gizard,  and  little  réceptacle  before 
it  ;  but  in  Comigerous  animais,  which  chew  the  cudd, 
there  are  no  lesse  then  four  of  distinct  position  and 
office. 

The  Reticulfum  by  thèse  crossed  œls,  makes  a  f urther 
digestion,  in  the  dry  and  exucoons  part  of  the  Aliment 
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CHAP.  received  from  the  fint  Ventride.  For  at  tbe  bottome 
m  of  the  gullet  there  is  a  double  Orifice  ;  What  is  first 
received  at  the  mouth  descendeth  into  the  first  and 
greater  stomack,  from  whence  it  is  retumed  into  the 
mouth  again;  and  after  a  fuller  mastication,  and 
salivous  mixture,  what  part  thereof  descendeth  again, 
in  a  moist  and  succulent  body,  it  slides  down  the  softer 
and  more  perméable  Orifice,  into  the  Omasus  or  third 
stomack;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  fourth, 
receives  its  last  digestion.  The  other  dry  and  exuccous 
part  after  rumination  by  the  larger  and  stronger 
Orifice  beareth  into  the  first  stomack,  from  thence 
into  the  Reticulum^  and  so  progressively  into  the  other 
divisions.  And  therefore  in  Calves  newly  calved,  there 
is  little  or  no  use  of  the  two  first  Ventricles,  for  the 
milk  and  liquid  aliment  slippeth  down  the  softer 
Orifice,  into  the  third  stomack  ;  where  making  little 
or  no  stay,  it  passeth  into  the  fourth,  the  seat  of 
the  Coagutum^  or  Runnet,  or  that  division  of  stomack 
which  seems  to  bear  the  name  of  the  whole,  in  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Priests  Fee,  in  the  Sacrifice 
of  Peace-ofierings. 

As  for  those  Rhomboidal  Figures  made  by  the  Car- 
tilagineous  parts  of  the  Wezon,  in  the  Lungs  of  great 
Fishes,  and  other  animais,  as  Rondektius  disoovered, 
we  hâve  not  found  them  so  to  answer  our  Figure  as 
to  be  drawn  into  illustration  ;  Something  we  expected 
in  the  more  discernable  texture  of  the  lungs  of  frqgs, 
which  notwithstanding  being  but  two  curions  bladders 
not  weighing  above  a  grain,  we  found  interwoven  with 
veins,  not  observing  any  just  order.  More  orderly 
situated  are  those  cretaceous  and  chalky  concrétions 
found  sometimes  in  the  bignesse  of  a  small  fech  on 
either  side  their  spine;  which  being  not  agreeable 
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unto  our  order,  nor  yet  observed  by  any,  we  sball  not   CHAP. 
hère  discourse  on.  III 

But  had  we  found  a  better  aocount  and  tolerable 
Anatomy  of  that  prominent  jowle  of  the  l^perma  CeH 
Whale/  then  questuary  opération,  or  the  stench  of  the  ^  165».  dt. 
last  cast  upon  our  shoar,  permitted,  we  might  have^^^^^ 
perhaps  discovered   some   handsome   order  in  those  ^P^f^^""- 
Net-like  seases  and  sockets,  made  like  honey-combs, 
containing  that  medicall  matter. 

Lastly,  The  incession  or  locall  motion  of  animais  is 
made  with  analogy  unto  this  figure,  by  decussative 
diametrals,  Quincundall  Lines  and  angles.  For  to 
omit  the  enquiry  how  Butterflies  and  breezes  move 
their  four  wings,  how  birds  and  fishes  in  ayre  and 
water  move  by  joynt  stroaks  of  opposite  wings  and 
Finnes,  and  how  salient  animais  in  jumping  forward 
seem  to  arise  and  fall  upon  a  cquare  base;  As  the 
station  of  most  Quadrupeds  is  made  upon  a  long 
square,  so  in  their  motion  they  make  a  Rhomboides  ; 
their  common  progression  being  performed  Diamet- 
T^Yi  by  decussation  and  crosse  advancement  of  their 
l^gg^s,  which  not  observed  begot  that  remarkable 
absurdity  in  the  position  of  the  legges  of  Caiiors 
horse  in  the  Capitol!.  The  Snake  which  moveth  dr- 
cukrly  makes  bis  spires  in  like  order,  the  convez  and 
ooncave  spirals  answering  each  other  at  alternate  dis- 
tances ;  In  the  motion  of  man  the  armes  and  legges 
observe  this  thwarting  position,  but  the  legges  alone 
do  move  Quincundally  by  single  angles  with  some 
resemblance  of  an  V  measured  by  successive  advance- 
ment from  each  foot,  and  the  angle  of  indenture  great 
or  lesse,  according  to  the  extent  or  brevity  of  the 
stride. 

Studious  Observators  may  discover  more  analogies 
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CHAP.  in  the  orderly  book  of  nature,  and  cannot  escape 
m  the  Elegancy  of  her  hand  in  other  correspondendes. 
The  Figures  of  nails  and  crucifying  appurtenances, 
are  but  precariously  made  out  in  the  GranadiUa  or 
flower  of  Christs  passion  ;  And  we  despair  to  behold 
in  thèse  parts  that  handsome  draught  of  crucifixion  in 
the  fruit  of  the  Barbado  Fine.  The  séminal  Spike  of 
Phalariê^  or  great  shaking  grasse,  more  nearly  answers 
the  tayl  of  a  Rattle-Snake,  then  many  resemblances  in 
lOrchUAn.  Porta:  And  if  the  man  Orchis^  of  Cohimna  be  well 
Fabu  ^  ^^  made  out,  it  excelleth  ail  analogies.  In  young  Wall- 
nuts  eut  athwart,  it  is  not  hard  to  apprehend  strange 
characters  ;  and  in  those  of  somewhat  elder  growth, 
handsome  omamental  draughts  about  a  plain  crosse. 
In  the  root  of  Onnond  or  Watep-fem,  every  eye  may 
discem  the  form  of  a  Half  Moon,  Rain-bow,  or  half 
the  character  of  Puces.  Some  finde  Hebrew,  Arabick, 
Greek,  and  Latine  Characters  in  Plants  ;  In  a  comm<m 
one  among  us  we  seem  to  reade  Acaio^  Firnu^  LilU. 

Right  lines  and  cirdes  make  out  the  bulk  of  plants  ; 
In  the  parts  thereof  we  finde  Helicall  or  spiral] 
roundles,  voluta^s,  conicall  Sections,  circular  Fyramids, 
and  frustums  of  JrcMmedeê  ;  And  cannot  overlook  the 
orderly  hand  of  nature,  in  the  altemate  succession  of 
the  fiât  and  narrower  sides  in  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
Ashe,  or  the  regular  inequality  of  bignesse  in  the  five 
leaved  flowers  of  Henbane,  and  something  like  in  the 
calicular  leaves  of  Tutson.  How  the  spots  otPersictria 
do  manifest  themselves  between  the  sixth  and  t^nth 
ribbe.  How  the  triangular  capp  in  the  stemme  or 
gfyhu  of  Tuleps  doth  constantly  point  at  three  out- 
ward  leaves.  That  spicated  flowers  do  open  first  at 
the  stalk.  That  white  flowers  hâve  yellow  thrums  or 
knops.    That  the  nebbe  of  Beans  and  Fease  do  ail 
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look  downward,  and  so  presse  not  upon  eacb  other;  CHAP. 
And  how  the  seeds  of  nuuiy  pappoos  or  downy  flowers  III 
iockt  up  in  sockets  after  a  gomphosis  or  mor^ariicu- 
lation,  diffuse  themseWes  circularly  into  branches  of 
rare  order,  observable  in  Tragopogan  or  Goats-beard, 
conformable  to  the  Spiders  web,  and  the  Radii  in  like 
manner  telarely  inter-woven. 

And  how  in  animall  natures,  even  colours  hold 
oorrespondencies,  and  mutuall  eorrelati<ms.  That  the 
oolour  of  the  Caterpillar  will  shew  again  in  the  Butter- 
fly, with  some  latitude  la  allowable.  Though  the 
regular  spots  in  their  wings  seem  but  a  mealie  ad- 
hésion, and  such  as  may  be  wiped  away,  yet  since  they 
corne  in  this  variety,  out  of  their  cases,  there  must  be 
regular  pores  in  those  parts  and  membranes,  defining 
such  Exudations. 

That  ÀHgutihiê'^  had  native  notes  on  his  body  andisattin 
belly,  after  the  ordcr  and  number  in  the  Starre  of"^^^^' 
Charkê  wayne^  wiU  not  seem  strange  unto  astral 
Physiognomy,  which  aecordingly  considereth  moles 
in  the  body  of  man,  or  Fhysicall  Observators,  who 
from  the  position  of  moles  in  the  face,  reduoe  them 
to  rule  and  correspondency  in  other  parts.  Whether 
after  the  like  method  medicall  conjecture  may  not 
be  raised,  upon  parts  inwardly  affected  ;  since  parts 
about  the  lips  are  the  criticall  seats  of  Pustules  dis- 
chaiged  in  Aguea;  And  scrophulous  tumours  about 
the  neck  do  so  often  speak  the  like  about  the  Mesen- 
tery,  may  also  be  considered. 

The  russet  neck  in  young  Lambs  seems  but  adven- 
titious,  and  may  owe  its  tincture  to  some  oontaction 
in  the  womb;  But  that  if  sheep  bave  any  black  or 
deep  russet  in  their  faces,  they  Want  not  the  same 
about  their  legges  and  feet  ;  That  black  Hounds  bave 
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CHAP.  mealy  mouths  and  feet  ;  Tfaat  black  Cows  which  bave 
III  any  white  in  their  tayls,  should  not  misse  of  some  in 
their  bellies  ;  and  if  ail  white  in  their  bodies,  yet  if 
black-mouth^d,  their  ears  and  feet  maintain  the  same 
colour,  are  correspondent  tinctures  not  ordinarily 
failing  in  nature,  which  easily  unités  the  accidents  of 
extremities,  since  in  some  générations  she  transmutes 
the  parts  tbemselves,  while  in  the  Aurélian  Metamor- 
pharis  the  head  of  the  canker  becomes  the  Tayl  of  the 
Butterfly.  Which  is  in  some  way  not  beyond  the 
contrivance  of  Art,  in  submersions  and  Inlays,  invert- 
ing  the  extrêmes  of  the  plant,  and  fetching  the  root 
from  the  top,  and  aiso  imitated  in  handsome  oolumnary 
work,  in  the  inversion  of  the  extrêmes  ;  wherein  the 
Capitel,  and  the  Base,  hold  such  near  correspondency. 
In  the  motive  parts  of  animais  may  be  discovered 
mutuall  proportions  ;  not  only  in  those  of  Quadrupeds, 
but  in  the  thigh-bone,  legge,  foot-bone,  and  claws  of 
Birds.  The  legs  of  Spiders  are  made  after  a  sesquiter- 
tian  proportion,  and  the  long  legs  of  some  locusts, 
double  unto  some  others.  But  the  intemodial  parts 
of  Vegetables,  or  spaces  between  the  joints,  are  oon- 
trived  with  more  uncertainty  ;  though  the  joints  them- 
selves  in  many  Plants,  maintain  a  regular  number. 

In  vegetable  composure,  the  unition  of  prominent 
parts  seems  most  to  answer  the  Apophyses  or  processes 
of  Animall  bones,  whereof  they  are  the  produced  parts 
or  prominent  explantations.  And  though  in  the  parts 
of  plants  which  are  not  ordained  for  motion,  we  do 
not  expect  correspondent  Articulations;  yet  in  the 
setting  on  of  some  flowers,  and  seeds  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  lineall  commissure  of  the  pulp  of  severall 
seeds,  may  be  observed  some  shadow  of  the  Harmony  ; 
some  show  of  the  Gompïuma  or  moHf#-articulation. 
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As  for  the  Diarthroêiê  or  motive  Articulation,  theie  CHAP. 
is  expected  little  Analogy,  though  long^stalked  leaves  III 
doe  move  by  long  Unes,  and  bave  observable  motions, 
jet  are  they  made  by  outward  impulsion,  like  the 
motion  of  pendulous  bodies,  while  the  parts  them- 
selves  are  united  by  some  kinde  of  symphyns  unto  the 
stock. 

But  standing  Vegetables,  void  of  motive* Articula- 
tions, are  not  without  many  motions.  For  beside  the 
motion  of  végétation  upward,  and  of  radiation  unto 
ail  quarters,  that  of  eontraction,  dilatation,  inclination, 
and  contortion,  is  discoverable  in  many  plants.  To 
omit  the  rose  of  Jéricho^  the  ear  of  Rye,  which  moves 
with  change  of  weather,  and  the  Magical  spit,  made  of 
no  rare  plants,  which  windes  before  the  fire,  and  rosts 
the  bird  without  tuming. 

Even  Animais  near  the  Classis  of  plants,  seem  to^^M^iu/ 
hâve  the  most  restlesse  motions.    The  Summer-worm  ^^g^rm 
of  Ponds  and  plashes  makes  a  long  waving  motion  ;  ^rtdmmuoi 
the  hair-worm  seldome  lies  still.    He  that  would  behold  *ùtgwltgrs 
a  very  anomalous  motion,  may  observe  it  in  the  Tortile  ^^'^'^ 
and  tiring  stroaks  of  Gnatworms.^  summ^r. 


CHAPTER   IV 

A  S  for  the  delights,  oommodities,  mysteries,  with 

/\       other  concemments  of  this  order,  we are  un- 

JL     ^    willing  to  fly  them  over,  in  the  short  deliveries 

of  VirgUj  VarrOf  or  others,  and  shall  therefore  enlarge 

with  additionall  ampliations. 

By  this  position  they  had  a  just  proportion  of  Earth, 
to  supply  an  equality  of  nourishment.  The  distance 
being  ordered,  thick  or  thin,  according  to  the  magni- 
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CH  AP.   tude  or  vigorous  attraction  of  the  plant,  the  goodoetse, 

IV       leannesse,  or  propriety  of  the  sojl,  and  therefore  the 

rule  of  Soùmj  conceming  the  territorj  of  AihenSy  not 

extendible  unto  ail  ;  allowing  the  distance  of  six  foot 

unto  common  Trees,  and  nine  for  the  Figge  and  Olive. 

They  had  a  due  diflîision  of  their  roots  on  ail  or 

both  sidesy  whereby  they  maintained  some  proportion 

to  their  height,  in  Trees  of  large  radication.     For  that 

they  strictly  make  good  their  profundeur  or  depth  unto 

their  height,  acoording  to  common  conceit,  and  that 

1  Quantom    ezpression  of  Virgilf^  though  oonfirmable  from  the  plane 

][^^        Tree  in  Plimff  and  some  few  examples,  is  not  to  be 

MxhanM,     expected  from  the  génération  of  Trees  ahnost  in  any 

nuiicead      kindc,  either  of  side-spreading  or  tap-roots:   Except 

we  measure  them  by  latéral  and  opposite  diffusions; 

nor  commonly  to  be  found  in  minor  or  hearby  plants  ; 

If  we  except  Sea-hoUy,  Liquorish,  Sea-rush,  and  some 

otheiB. 

They  had  a  commodious  radiation  in  their  growth; 
and  a  due  expansion  of  their  branches,  for  shadow  or 
delight.  For  trees  thickly  planted,  do  nmne  up  in  height 
and  branch  with  no  expansion,  shooting  unequally  or 
short,  and  thinne  upon  the  neighbouring  side.  And 
therefore  Trees  are  inwardly  bare,  and  spring,  and  leaf 
from  the  outward  and  Sunny  side  of  their  branches. 

Whereby  they  also  avoided  the  perill  of  owoKêO" 
pia-fià^  or  one  tree  perishing  ¥rith  another,  as  it 
happeneth  ofttimes  from  the  sick  efiuviumê  or  en- 
taiiglements  of  the  roots,  falling  foui  with  each  other. 
Observable  in  Elmes  set  in  hedges,  where  if  one  dieth 
the  neighbouring  Tree  prospereth  not  long  after. 

In  this  situation  divided  into  many  intervais  and 
open  unto  six  passages,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a 
fair  perflation  from  windes,  brushing  and  deansing 
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their  surfaces;  rekxing  and  dosing  their  pores  unto  CHAP. 
due  perspiraiioD.  For  that  they  aflPord  large  effiuvnms  IV 
perceptible  from  odours,  diffused  at  great  distances,  is 
observable  from  Onyons  out  of  the  Earth;  which 
though  dry,  and  kept  until  the  spring,  as  they  shoot 
forth  large  and  many  leaves,  do  notably  abate  of  their 
weight.  And  mint  growing  in  glasses  of  water,  until 
it  arriveth  unto  the  wei^t  of  an  ounoe,  in  a  shady 
place,  will  sometimes  exhaust  a  pound  of  water. 

And  as  they  send  forth  much,  so  may  they  reoeive. 
somewhat  in  :  For  beside  the  oommon  way  and  road 
of  réception  by  the  root,  there  may  be  a  réfection  and 
imbibition  from  without;  For  gentle  showrs  refresh 
plants,  though  they  enter  not  their  roots;  And  the 
good  and  bad  ^ffluviuims  of  Vegetables,  promote  or 
debilitate  each  other.  So  EpUhymum  and  Dodder^ 
rootlesse  and  out  of  the  ground,  maintain  themselves 
upon  Thyme,  Savory,  and  plants,  whereon  they  hang. 
And  Iiy  divided  from  the  root,  we  hâve  obsenred  to 
live  some  years,  by  the  cirrous  parts  commonly  con- 
oeived  but  as  tenacles  and  holdfasts  unto  it.  The 
stalks  of  mint  cropt  from  the  root  stripped  from  the 
leaves,  and  set  in  gJasâea  with  the  root  end  upward, 
and  out  of  the  water,  we  bave  observed  to  send 
forth  sprouts  and  leaves  without  the  aid  of  roots,  and 
êcordium  to  grow  in  like  manner,  the  leaves  set  down- 
ward  in  water.  To  omit  severall  Sea-plants,  which 
grow  on  single  roots  from  stones,  although  in  very 
many  there  are  side-shoots  9Xiàftbreêj  beside  the  fasten- 
ing  root. 

By  this  open  position  they  were  fairly  exposed  unto 
the  rayes  of  Moon  and  Sunne,  so  considérable  in  the 
growth  of  Vegetables.  For  though  Poplars,  Willows, 
and  severall  Trees  be  made  to  grow  about  the  brinks 
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CHAP.  of  Acharon^  and  dark  habitations  of  the  dead  ;  Thougb 
IV  some  plants  are  content  to  grow  in  obscure  Wells  ; 
wherein  also  old  Elme  pumps  afibrd  sometimes  long 
bushy  sprouts,  not  observable  in  any  above  ground: 
And  large  fields  of  Vegetables  are  able  to  maintain 
their  verdure  at  the  bottome  and  shady  part  of  the 
Sea;  yet  the  greatest  number  are  not  content  without 
the  actual  rayes  of  the  Sun,  but  bend,  incline,  and 
foUow  them  ;  As  large  lists  of  solisequious  and  Sun- 
foUowing  plants.  And  some  observe  the  method  of 
its  motion  in  their  own  growth  and  conversion  twining 
towards  the  West  by  the  South,  as  Bryony,  Hops, 
Woodbine,  and  several  kindes  of  Bindeweed,  which 
we  shall  more  admire;  when  any  can  tell  us,  they 
observe  another  motion,  and  Twist  by  the  North  at 
the  Antipodes.  The  same  plants  rooted  against  an 
erect  North-wall  full  of  holes,  will  finde  a  way  through 
them  to  look  upon  the  Sun.  And  in  tender  plants 
from  mustard-seed,  sown  in  the  winter,  and  in  a  plot 
of  earth  placed  inwardly  against  a  South-window,  the 
tender  stalks  of  two  leaves  arose  not  erect,  but  bending 
towards  the  window,  nor  looking  much  higher  then 
the  Meridian  Sun.  And  if  the  pot  were  tumed  they 
would  work  themselves  into  their  former  declinations, 
making  their  conversion  by  the  East.  That  the  Leaves 
of  the  Olive  and  some  other  Trees  solstitially  tum, 
and  precisely  tell  us,  when  the  Sun  is  entred  Ccmcer^ 
is  scarœ  expectable  in  any  Climate  ;  and  TheophrcutuB 
warily  observes  it  ;  Yet  somewhat  thereof  is  observable 
in  our  own,  in  the  leaves  of  Willows  and  Sallows,  some 
weeks  after  the  Solstice.  But  the  great  Convolvulus 
or  white-flower^d  Bindweed  observes  both  motions  of 
the  Sunne,  while  the  flower  twists  iEquinoctionally  from 
the  left  hand  to  the  right  according  to  the  daily 
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révolution;  The  stalk   twineth  ecliptically  from  the   CHAP. 
right  to  the  left,  according  to  the  annual  conversion.  IV 

Some  oommend  the  expoeure  of  thèse  orders  unto  the 
Western  gales,  as  the  most  generative  and  iructifying 
breath  of  heaven.  But  we  applaud  the  Husbandry  of 
Sclomon,  whereto  agreeth  the  doctrine  of  Theophrastus. 
Arise  O  North-winde,  and  blow  thou  South  upon  my 
garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out  ;  For  the 
North-winde  closing  the  pores,  and  shutting  up  the 
effluviums^  when  the  South  doth  after  open  and  relax 
them;  the  Aromatical  gummes  do  drop,  and  sweet 
odours  fly  actively  from  them.  And  if  his  garden 
had  the  same  situation,  which  mapps  and  charts  afFord 
it,  on  the  East  side  of  Jérusalem^  and  having  the  wall 
on  the  West  ;  thèse  were  the  winds,  unto  which  it  was 
well  exposed. 

By  this  way  of  plantation  they  encreased  the  number 
of  their  trees, .  which  they  lost  in  Quctiemio%  and 
square-orders,  which  is  a  commodity  iosisted  on  by 
VarrOf  and  one  great  intent  of  nature,  in  this  position 
of  flowers  and  seeds  in  the  élégant  formation  of  plants, 
and  the  former  Rulesobserved  in  naturall  and  artifSciall 
figurations. 

Whether  in  this  order  and  oneTree  in  somemeasure 
breaking  the  cold,  and  pinching  gusts  of  windes  from 
the  other,  trees  will  not  better  maintain  their  inward 
circles,  and  either  escape  or  moderate  their  excentrici- 
ties,  may  also  be  considered.  For  the  circles  in  Trees 
are  naturally  concentricall,  parallel  unto  the  bark,  and 
unto  each  other,  till  frost  and  piercing  windes  contract 
and  close  them  on  the  weatherside,  the  opposite  semi- 
circle  widely  enlarging,  and  at  a  comely  distance,  which 
hindreth  oftentimes  the  beauty  and  roundnesse  of 
Trees,  and  makes  the  Timber  lesse  serviceable  ;  whiles 
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CHAP.  the  ascending  juyoe  Bot  readily  passing,  settles  in 
IV  knots  and  inequalities.  And  therefore  it  û  no  new 
oouree  of  Agriculture»  to  observe  the  native  position 
of  Trees  acoording  to  North  and  South  in  their  trans- 
plantations. 

The  same  is  also  observable  underground  in  the 
drcinations  and  sphserical  rounds  of  Onyons,  wherein 
the  circles  of  the  Orbes  are  ofttimes  larger,  and  the 
meridionall  Unes  stand  wider  upon  one  side  then 
the  other.  And  where  the  largenesse  will  make  up 
the  number  of  planetical  Orbes,  that  of  Ltina,  and  the 
lower  planets  excède  the  dimensions  of  Scdume^  and 
the  higher:  Whether  the  like  be  not  verified  in  the 
Circles  of  the  large  roots  of  Briony  and  Mandrake,  or 
why  in  the  knotts  of  Deale  qk  Firre  the  Circles  are  often 
eccentrical,  although  not  in  a  plane,  but  vertical  and 
right  position,  deserves  a  further  enquiry. 

Whether  there  be  not  some  irregularity  of  round- 
nesse  in  most  plants  according  to  their  position? 
Whether  some  small  compression  of  pores  be  not  per- 
ceptible in  parts  which  stand  against  the  current  of 
waters,  as  in  Reeds,  Bull-rushes,  and  other  vegetables 
toward  the  streaming  quarter,  may  also  be  observed, 
and  therefore  such  as  are  long  and  weak,  are  commonly 
contrived  into  a  roundnesse  of  figure,  whereby  the 
water  presseth  lesse,  and  slippeth  more  smoothly  from 
them,  and  even  in  ilags  or  flat-figured  leaves,  the 
greater  part  obvert  their  sharper  sides  unto  the  current 
in  ditches. 

But  whether  plants  which  fioat  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  be  for  the  most  part  of  cooling  qualities, 
those  which  shoot  above  it  of  heating  vertues,  and 
why  ?  whether  Sargasso  for  many  miles  floating  upon 
the  Western  Ooean,  or  Sea-lettuoe,  and  Phaagauium 
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at  the  bottome  of  our  Seas,  make  good  the  like  CHAP. 
qualities  ?  Why  Fenny  waten  afford  the  hottest  and  IV 
sweetest  plants,  as  Calamus,  Cyperus,  and  Crowfoot, 
and  mudd  cast  ont  of  ditches  most  naturally  produceth 
Arsmart?  Why  plants  so  greedy  of  water  so  little 
regard  oyl?  Why  since  many  seeds  contain  much  oyl 
within  them,  they  endure  it  not  well  without,  either 
in  their  growth  or  production  ?  Why  since  Seeds  shoot 
eommonly  under  ground,  and  out  of  the  aire,  those 
which  are  let  fall  in  shallow  glasses,  upon  the  surface 
€^  the  water,  will  sooner  sprout  then  those  at  the 
bottom  ?  And  if  the  water  be  covered  with  oyle,  those 
at  the  bottome  will  hardly  sprout  at  ail,  we  hâve  not 
room  to  conjecture. 

Whether  Ivy  would  not  lesse  offend  the  Trees  in  this 
dean  ordination,  and  well  kept  paths,  might  pertiaps 
deserve  the  question.  But  this  were  a  qusery  only 
unto  some  habitations,  and  little  conceming  Cyrua 
or  the  Babylonian  territory  ;  wherein  by  no  industry 
Harpaku  could  make  Ivy  grow  :  And  Jlexander  hardly 
found  it  about  those  parts  to  imitate  the  pomp  of 
Bacchus.  And  though  in  thèse  Northern  Régions 
we  are  too  much  acquainted  with  one  Ivy,  we  know 
too  little  of  another,  whereby  we  apprehend  not  the 
expressions  of  Antiquity,  the  Splenetick^  medicine  of^Gaien. 
Gaien^  and  the  Emphasis  of  the  Poet,  in  the  beauty  of  ^^^^|^^ 
the  white  Ivy.*  Ij^, , 

The  like  conceming  the  growth  of  Misseltoe,  which  fomodor 
dependeth  not  only  of  the  âpecieSy  or  kinde  of  Tree,  ^^ 
but  much  also  of  the  Soil.  And  therefore  common  in 
some  places,  not  readily  found  in  others,  fréquent  in 
France^  not  so  common  in  Spam^  and  scarce  at  ail 
in  the  Territory  of  Ferrara:  Nor  easily  to  be  found 
where  it  is  most  required  upon  Oakes,  lesse  on  trees 

VOL.  m.  N 
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CHAP.  continually  verdant.  Althou^  in  Bome  plaoefl  the 
IV  Olive  escapeth  it  not«  requiting  its  détriment,  in  the 
delightful  view  ot  its  red  Bernes  ;  as  Chuius  observed 
in  Spaifij  and  BeUoniuê  about  Hierusakm,  But  this 
Parasitical  plant  suffers  nothing  to  grow  upon  it,  by 
any  way  ot  art;  nor  could  we  ever  make  it  grow 
where  nature  had  not  planted  it;  as  we  hâve  in  vain 
attempted  by  inocculation  and  incision,  upon  its  native 
or  forreign  stock,  and  though  there  seem  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  seed,  it  hath  not  succeeded  by  sation 
in  any  manner  of  ground,  wherein  we  had  no  reason  to 
l'iuc'»*»*  despair  sinœ  we  reade  of  v^retable  homs,  and  how 
Rams  homs  will  root  about  Goa^ 

But  besides  thèse  rural  commodities,  it  eannot  be 
meanly  délectable  in  the  variety  of  Figures,  which  thèse 
orders  open,  and  closed  do  make.  Whilest  every  in- 
closure  makes  a  Rhombua^  the  figures  obliquely  taken 
a  Rhomboïdes,  the  intervais  bounded  with  paraUel 
Unes,  and  each  intersection  built  upon  a  square,  afibrd- 
ing  two  Triangles  or  Pyramids  vertically  conjoyned  ; 
which  in  the  strict  Quincuncial  order  do  oppositely 
make  acute  and  blunt  Angles. 

And  though  therein  we  meet  not  with  right  angles, 
yet  every  Rhombus  containing  four  Angles  equal  unto 
two  right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every  one. 
Nor  is  this  strange  unto  such  as  observe  the  natural 
Unes  of  Trees,  and  parts  disposed  in  them.  For  neither 
in  the  root  doth  nature  affect  this  angle,  which  shoot- 
ing  downward  for  the  stability  of  the  plant,  doth  best 
efFect  the  same  by  Figures  of  Inclination  ;  Nor  in  the 
Branches  and  stalky  leaves,  which  grow  most  at  acute 
angles;  as  declining  from  their  head  the  root,  and 
diminishing  their  Angles  with  their  altitude  :  Verified 
also  in  lesser  Plants,  whereby  they  better  support 
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themselves,  and  bear  not  so  heavily  upon  the  stalk:  CHAP. 
So  that  while  near  the  root  they  often  make  an  Angle  IV 
of  seventy  parts,  the  sprouts  near  the  top  will  often 
corne  short  of  thirty.  Even  in  the  nenres  and  master 
veines  of  the  leaves  the  acute  angle  ruleth  ;  the  obtuse 
but  seldome  found,  and  in  the  backward  part  of  the 
leaf,  reflecting  and  arching  about  the  stalk.  But  why 
ofttimes  one  side  of  the  leaf  is  unequal  unto  the  other, 
as  in  Hazell  and  Oaks,  why  on  either  side  the  master 
vein  the  lesser  and  derivative  channels  stand  not  directly 
opposite,  nor  at  equal  angles,  respectively  unto  the 
adverse  side,  but  those  of  one  part  do  often  ezoeed 
the  other,  as  the  Wallnut  and  many  more,  deserves 
another  enquiry. 

Now  if  for  this  order  we  affect  coniferous  and  taper- 
ing  Trees,  particularly  the  Cypresse,  which  grows  in  a 
conical  figure  ;  we  bave  found  a  tree  not  only  of  great 
Omament,  but  in  its  Essentials  of  aiBnity  unto  this 
order.  A  solid  Rhombus  being  made  by  the  conversion 
of  two  Equicrural  Cônes,  as  Archimedes  hath  defined. 
And  thèse  were  the  common  Trees  about  Bàbylcm^  and 
the  East,  whereof  the  Ark  was  made  ;  and  Aïeœcmder 
found  no  Trees  so  accommodable  to  build  his  Navy  ; 
And  this  we  ratber  think  to  be  the  tree  mentioned  in 
the  Cantides,  which  stricter  Botanology  will  hardly 
allow  to  be  Camphire. 

And  if  delight  or  omamentall  view  invite  a  comely 
disposure  by  drcular  amputations,  as  is  elegantly 
performed  in  Hawthorns;  then  will  they  answer  the 
figures  made  by  the  conversion  of  a  Rhombus,  which 
maketh  two  concentrical  Circles  ;  the  greater  circum- 
ference  being  made  by  the  lesser  angles,  the  lesser  by 
the  greater. 

The  Cylindrical  figure  of  trees  is  virtually  oontained 
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CHAP.  and  latent  in  this  order.  A  Cylinder  or  long  round 
IV  being  made  by  the  conversion  or  tuming  of  a  Parallel- 
ogram,  and  most  handsomely  by  a  long  square,  which 
makes  an  equal,  strong,  and  lasting  figure  in  trees, 
agreeable  unto  the  body  and  motire  parts  of  animais, 
the  greatest  number  of  Plants,  and  almost  ail  roots, 
thougb  their  stalks  be  angular,  and  of  many  corners, 
which  seem  not  to  foUow  the  figure  of  their  Seeds; 
Since  many  angular  Seeds  send  forth  round  stalks,  and 
sphœricall  seeds  arise  from  angular  spindles,  and  many 
rather  conform  unto  their  roots,  as  the  round  stalks 
of  bulbous  Roots,  and  in  tuberous  Boots  stemmes  of 
like  figure.  But  why  since  the  largest  number  of  Plants 
maintain  a  circular  Figure,  there  are  so  few  with  tere- 
tous  or  long  round  leaves;  why  coniferous  Trees  are 
tenuifolious  or  narrow  leafed,  why  Plants  of  few  or  no 
joynts  bave  commonly  round  stalks,  why  the  greatest 
number  of  hoUow  stalks  are  round  stalks  ;  or  why  in 
this  variety  of  angular  stalks  the  quadrangular  most 
exceedeth,  were  too  long  a  spéculation  ;  Mean  while 
obvions  expérience  may  finde,  that  in  Plants  of  divided 
leaves  above,  nature  often  beginneth  circularly  in  the 
two  first  leaves  below,  while  in  the  singular  plant  of 
Ivy,  she  exerciseth  a  contrary  Geometry,  and  beginning 
with  angular  leaves  below,  rounds  them  in  the  upper 
branches. 

Nor  can  the  rows  in  this  order  wantdelight,  as  carry- 
ing  an  aspect  answerable  unto  the  dipteroa  hypceéhros^ 
or  double  order  of  columns  open  above  ;  the  opposite 
ranks  of  Trees  standing  like  pillars  in  the  Caoedia  of 
the  Courts  of  famous  buildings,  and  the  Poriico^ê  of 
the  Templa  mbdiaUa  of  old  ;  Somewhat  imitating  the 
PeristyUa  or  Cloyster  buildings,  and  the  Exedrœ  of 
the   Ancients,  wherein  men  discoursed,  walked  and 
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ezercised  ;  For  that  tbey  derived  the  rule  of  Columnes  CHAP. 
from  trees,  especially  in  their  proportionall  diminutions,  IV 
iê  illustrated  by  VUruviuê  from  tbe  shafts  of  Fine  and 
Fine.  And  though  the  inter-arboration  do  imitate  the 
Areostyloêy  or  thin  order,  not  strictly  answering  the 
proportion  of  intercolumniations  ;  yet  in  many  trees 
they  wiU  not  exœed  the  intennission  of  the  Columnes 
in  the  cgurt  of  the  Tabernacle  ;  which  being  an  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  made  up  by  twenty  pillars,  will  afford 
no  lesse  then  intervais  of  five  cubits. 

Beside,  in  this  kinde  of  aspect  the  sight  being  not 
diffused  but  circumscribed  between  long  parallels  and 
the  hricKicurfio^  and  adumbration  from  the  branches, 
it  frameth  a  penthouse  over  the  eye,  and  maketh  a 
quiet  vision  :  And  therefore  in  difTused  and  open  aspects, 
men  hoUow  their  hand  above  their  eye,  and  make  an 
artifidall  brow,  whereby  they  direct  the  dispersed  rayes 
of  sight,  and  by  this  shade  préserve  a  moderate  light 
in  the  chamber  of  the  eye;  keeping  ïbepupiUa  plump 
and  fair,  and  not  contracted  or  shrunk  as  in  light  and 
vagrant  vision. 

And  therefore  providence  hath  arched  and  paved  the 
great  bouse  of  the  world,  with  colours  of  mediocrity, 
that  is,  blew  and  green,  above  and  below  the  sight, 
moderately  terminating  the  actes  of  the  eye.  For 
most  plants,  though  green  above-ground,  roaintain 
their  original  white  below  it,  according  to  the  candour 
of  their  seminall  pulp,  and  the  rudimental  leaves  do 
first  appear  in  that  colour  ;  observable  in  Seeds  sprout- 
ing  in  water  upon  their  first  foliation.  Green  seeming 
to  be  the  first  supervenient,  or  above-ground  complexion 
of  V^getables,  separable  in  many  upon  ligature  or  in- 
humation, as  Sucoory,  Endive,  Artichoaks,  and  which 
is  also  lost  upon  fading  in  the  Autumn. 
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CHAP.  And  this  is  also  agreeable  unto  water  it  self,  the 
IV  alimentai  vehicle  of  plants,  which  first  altereth  into  this 
colour;  And  containing  many  vegetable  seminalities, 
revealeth  their  Seeds  by  greennesse;  and  therefore 
soonest  expected  in  rain  or  standing  water,  not  easily 
found  in  distilled  or  water  strongly  boiled;  wherein 
the  seeds  are  extinguished  by  fire  and  décoction,  and 
therefore  last  long  and  pure  without  such  altération, 
aflbrding  neither  uliginous  coats,  gnatwonns,  Acari, 
hairworms,  like  crude  and  common  water  ;  And  there- 
fore most  fit  for  wholsome  beverage,  and  with  malt 
makes  Aie  and  Béer  without  boyling.  What  large 
water-drinkers  some  Plants  are,  the  Canary-tree  and 
Birches  in  some  Northern  Countries,  drenching  the 
fields  about  them  do  sufficiently  demonstrate.  How 
water  it  self  is  able  to  maintain  the  growth  of  Vege- 
tables,  and  without  extinction  of  their  generative  or 
medicall  vertues  ;  Beside  the  experiment  of  Hehrumts 
tree,  we  hâve  found  in  some  which  hâve  lived  six  years 
in  glasses.  The  seeds  of  Scurvy-grasse  growing  in 
water-pots,  hâve  been  fruitful  in  the  Land;  and 
Asamm  after  a  years  space,  and  once  casting  its  leaves 
in  water  in  the  second  leaves,  hath  handsomely  per- 
formed  its  vomiting  opération. 

Nor  are  only  dark  and  green  colours,  but  shades  and 
shadows  contrived  through  the  great  Volume  of  nature, 
and  trees  ordained  not  only  to  protect  and  shadow 
others,  but  by  their  shades  and  shadowing  parts,  to 
préserve  and  cherish  themselves.  The  whole  radia- 
tion or  branchings  shadowing  the  stock  and  the  root, 
the  leaves,  the  branches  and  fruit,  too  much  exposed  to 
the  windes  and  scorching  Sunne.  The  ealicular  leaves 
inclose  the  tender  flowers,  and  the  flowers  themselves 
lye  wrapt  about  the  seeds,  in  their  rudiment  and  first 
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formations,  which  being  advanoed  the  flowers  fall  away  ;  CHAP. 
and  are  therefore  contrived  in  variety  of  Figures,  best  IV 
satisfying  the  intention;  Handsomely  observable  in 
hooded  and  gaping  flowers,  and  the  Butterfly  bloomes 
of  leguminous  plants,  the  lower  leaf  closely  involving 
the  rudimental  Cod,  and  the  alary  or  wingy  divisions 
embradng  or  hanging  over  it. 

But  Seeds  themselves  do  lie  in  perpétuai  shades, 
either  under  the  leaf,  or  shut  up  in  coverings;  and 
such  as  lye  barest,  hâve  their  husks,  skins,  and  pulps 
about  them,  wherein  the  nebbe  and  generative  particle 
lyeth  moist  and  secured  from  the  injury  of  Aire  and 
Sunne.  Darknesse  and  light  hold  interchangeable 
dominions,  and  altemately  rule  the  séminal  state  of 
things.  Light  unto  PltUo  ^  is  darknesse  unto  JupUer.  ^  Los  orco» 
Légions  of  seminall  Idœà^ê  lye  in  their  second  Chaos  and  jt^|^ 


Orcus  of  Hippocraùes;  till  putting  on  the  habits  of^*" 
their  forms,  they  shew  themselves  upon  the  stage  ofm/^^er. 
the  world,  and  open  dominion  of  Jove.    They  that*^**"^" 
held  the  Stars  of  heaven  were  but  rayes  and  flashing 
glimpses  of  the  Empyreall  light,  through  holes  and 
perforations  of  the  upper  heaven,  took  of  the  natural 
shadows  of  stars,  while  according  to  better  discovery 
the  poor  Inhabitants  of  the  Moon  *  bave  but  a  polary  *  s.  HewUi 
Ufe,  and  must  passe  half  their  dayes  in  the  shadow  of  ^|^ 
that  Luminary. 

Light  that  makes  things  seen,  makes  some  things 
invisible,  were  it  not  for  darknesse  and  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of  the  Création  had  re- 
mained  unseen,  and  the  Stars  in  heaven  as  invisible  as 
on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the 
Horizon,  with  the  Sun,  or  there  was  not  an  eye  to 
behold  them.  The  greatest  mystery  of  Religion  is 
expressed  by  adumbration,  and  in  the  noblest  part 
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CHAP.  of  Jewish  Types,  we  finde  the  Cherubims  shadowing 
IV  the  Mercy-seat  :  Life  it  self  is  but  the  shadow  of  death, 
aiid  soûls  departed  but  the  shadows  of  the  living  :  Ail 
things  fall  under  this  name.  The  Sunne  it  self  is  but 
the  dark  simulachrumy  and  light  but  the  shadow  of  God. 
Lastly,  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  Quincundall  order 
was  first  and  still  affected  as  gratefîill  unto  the  Eye  : 
For  ail  things  are  seen  Quincuncially  ;  For  at  the  eye 
the  Pyramidal  rayes  from  the  object,  receive  a  decus- 
sation^  and  so  strike  a  second  base  upon  the  Retina  cr^ 
hinder  coat,  the  proper  organ  of  Vision;  wherein 
the  pictures  from  objects  are  represented,  answerable 
to  the  paper,  or  wall  in  the  dark  chamber;  after 
the  decussation  of  the  rayes  at  the  hole  of  the 
homycoat,  and  their  refraction  upon  the  Christalline 
humour,  answering  the  Joramen  of  the  window,  and 
the  canvex  or  burning-glasses,  which  refract  the  rayes 
that  enter  it.  And  if  ancient  Anatomy  would  hold, 
a  like  disposure  there  wasof  the  optick  or  visual  neryes 
in  the  brain,  wherein  Antiquity  conoeived  a  concurrence 
by  decussation.  And  this  not  only  observable  in  the 
Laws  of  direct  Vision,  but  in  some  part  also  verified 
in  the  reflected  rayes  of  sight.  For  making  the  angle 
of  incidence  equal  to  that  of  reflexion,  ^he  visuall  ray 
retumeth  Quincuncially,  and  after  the  form  of  a  V, 
and  the  Une  of  reflexion  being  continued  unto  the 
place  of  vision,  there  ariseth  a  semi-decussation  which 
makes  the  object  seen  in  a  perpendicular  unto  it  self, 
and  as  farre  below  the  reflectent,  as  it  is  from  it  above, 
observable  in  the  Sun  and  Moon  beheld  in  water. 

And  this  is  also  the  law  of  reflexion  in  moved  bodies 
and  sounds,  which  though  not  made  by  decussation, 
observe  the  rule  of  equality  between  incidence  and 
reflexion;  whereby  whispering  places  are  framed  by 
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£lliptical  arches  laid  side-wise  ;  where  the  voice  being  CHAP. 
delivered  at  the  focuu  of  one  extremity,  observing  an       IV 
equality  unto  the  angle  of  incidence,  it  will  reflect  unto 
the  focuê  of  the  other  end,  and  so  escape  the  ean  of 
the  standen  in  the  middle. 

A  like  rule  is  observed  in  the  reflection  of  the  vocall 
and  sonorous  Une  in  Ecchoes,  which  cannot  therefore 
be  beard  in  ail  stations.  But  hapning  in  woody  plan- 
tations, by  waters,  and  able  to  retum  sonie  words  ;  if 
reacht  by  a  pleasant  and  well-dividing  voice,  there 
may  be  beard  the  softest  notes  in  nature. 

And  this  not  only  Terified  vA  the  way  of  sensé,  but 
in  animall  and  intellectual  réceptions.  Things  entring 
upon  the  intellect  by  a  Pyramid  from  without,  and 
thence  into  the  memory  by  another  from  within,  the 
oommon  decussation  being  in  the  understanding  as  is 
delivered  by  BcviUus,^  Whether  the  intellectual  and  ic«r. 
phantastical  lines  be  not  thu»  Mghtly  disposed,  but  de^ïè'Ltu. 
magnified,  diminished,  distorted,  and  ill  placed  in  the 
Mathematicks  of  some  brains,  whereby  they  bave 
irregular  appréhensions  of  things,  perverted  notions, 
conceptions,  and  incurable  hallucinations,  were  no  un- 
pleasant  spéculation. 

And  if  ^gyptian  Philosophy  may  obtain,  the  scale 
of  influences  was  thus  disposed,  and  the  geniall  spirits 
of  both  worlds,  do  trace  their  way  in  ascending  and 
descending  Pyramids,  mystically  apprehended  in  the 
Letter  X,  and  the  open  Bill  and  stradling  Legges  of 
a  Stork,  which  was  imitated  by  that  Character. 

Of  this  Figure  Plaio  made  choice  to  illustrate  the 
motion  of  the  soûl,  both  of  the  world  and  man  ;  while 
he  delivered  that  God  divided  the  whole  conjunction 
length-wise,  according  to  figure  of  a  Greek  X,  and 
then  tuming  it  about  refiected  it  into  a  circle  ;  By  the 
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CHAP.  cirde  implying  the  unifonn  motion  of  the  first  Orb, 
IV  and  by  the  right  Unes,  the  planetical  and  various 
motions  within  it  And  this  also  with  application 
unto  the  soûl  of  man,  which  liath  a  double  aspect,  one 
right,  whereby  it  beholdeth  the  body,  and  objects 
without;  another  circular  and  redprocal,  whereby  it 
beholdeth  it  self.  The  circle  declaring  the  motion  of 
the  indivisible  soûl,  simple,  according  to  the  divinity 
of  its  nature,  and  returning  into  it  self;  the  right  Unes 
respectingthe  motion  pertiotining  unto  sensé,  and  v^e- 
tation,  and  the  central  decussation,  the  wonderous 
connexion  of  the  severall  faculties  conjointly  in  one 
substance.  And  so  conjoyned  the  unity  and  duality 
of  the  soûl,  and  made  out  the  three  substances  so 
much  considered  by  him;  That  is,  the  indivisible  or 
divine,  the  divisible  or  corporeal,  and  that  third,  which 
was  the  SyHiuis  or  harmony  of  those  two,  in  the 
mystical  decussation. 

And  if  that  were  clearly  made  out  which  Justin 
Martyr  took  for  granted,  this  figure  hath  had  the 
honour  to  characterise  and  notifie  our  blessed  Saviour, 
as  he  delivereth  in  that  borrowed  expression  from 
Plato  :  DecussavU  eum  in  universOy  the  hint  whereof  he 
would  hâve  Plato  dérive  from  the  figure  of  the  brazen 
Serpent,  and  to  bave  mistaken  the  Letter  X  for  T, 
whereas  it  is  not  improbable,  he  leamed  thèse  and 
other  mystical  expressions  in  his  Leamed  Observations 
of  iEgypt,  where  he  might  obviously  bebold  the 
Mercuriflî  characters,  the  handed  crosses,  and  other 
mysteries  not  throughly  understood  in  the  sacred 
Letter  X,  which  being  derivative  from  the  Stork,  one 
of  the  ten  sacred  animais,  might  be  originally  Mgjp- 
tian,  and  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadnmê  of  that 
Countrey. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CHAP. 
V 


TO  enlarge  this  contemplation  unto  ail  the 
mysteries  and  secrets,  accommodable  unto 
this  number,  were  inexcusable  Pjthagorisme, 
yet  cannot  omit  the  ancient  conceit  of  five  sumamed 
the  number  of  justice^;  as  justly  dividing  between  the  isun. 
digits,  and  hanging  in  the  centre  of  Nine,  described  ' 
by  square  numération,  which  angularly  divided  will  •  .  . 
make  the  decussated  number;  and  so  agreeable  unto  the 
Quincunciall  Ordination,  and  rowes  divided  by  Equality, 
and  just  décorum^  in  the  whole  complantation  ;  And 
might  be  the  Originall  of  that  common  game  among 
us,  wherein  the  fifth  place  is  Soveraigne,  and  carrieth 
the  chief  intention.  The  Andents  wisely  instructing 
youth,  even  in  their  récréations  unto  virtue,  that  is, 
early  to  drive  at  the  middle  point  and  Central  Seat  of 
justice. 

Nor  can  we  omit  how  agreeable  unto  this  number  tA^,^,,, 
an  handsome  division  is  made  in  Trees  and  Plants,  J^***» 
since  Pbdarch  and  the  Ancien ts  hâve  named  it  the  ntf«,Arbor, 
Divisive  Number,  justly  dividing  the  Entities  of  the  î^ftS», 
world,  many  remarkable  things  in  it,  and  also  compre-  ^^^  »^ 
hending  the  generall*  division  of  Vegetables.     And  he  wkichccm. 
that  considers   how   most  blossomes   of   Trees,  and>7*f*^'* 
greatest  number  of  Flowers,  consist  of  five  Leaves;«iM/taben, 
and  therein  doth  rcst  the  setled  rule  of  nature  ;  So  ^*^^^ 


that  in  those  which  exceed  there  is  often  found,  or^A^xier^r 
easily  made  a  variety  ;  may  readily  discover  how  nature  ^j^l^lZl^ 
rests  in  this  number,  which  is  indeed  the  first  rest  and  «^ooi«emi 
pause  of  numération  in  the  fingers,  the  natural  Organs  ^^ 
thereof.    Nor  in  the  division  of  the  feet  of  V^^^^^^'^^ 
animais  doth  nature  exceed  this  account     And  even  ignetiL 
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CHAP.    in  the  joynts  of  feet,  which  in  birds  are  most  multi- 

V       plied,  surpasseth  not  this  number;  So  progressionaUy 

making  them  out  in  many,  that  from  five  in  the  fore- 

claw  she  desoendeth  unto  two  in  the  hindemost.    And 

8o  in  fower  feet  makes  up  the  number  of  joynts,  in  the 

five  fingers  or  toes  of  man. 

1  EU«i|»is,        Not  to  omit  the  Quintuple  Section  of  a  Cone,^  of 

H^Me,   handsome  practise  in  Omamentall  Garden-plots,  and 

circuhis,      in  8ome  way  discoverable  in  so  many  works  of  Nature  ; 

"*'*'*^"°*'  In  the  leaves,  fruits,  and  seeds  of  Vegetables,  and  scales 

of  some  Fishes,  so  much  considérable  in  glasses,  and 

the  optick  doctrine  ;  wherein  the  leamed  may  consider 

the  Crystalline  humour  of  the  eye  in  the  cuttle-fish 

and  Loligo. 

He  that  forgets  not  how  Antiquity  named  this  the 
Conjugall  or  wedding  Number,  and  made  it  the  Em- 
blème of  the  most  remarkable  conjunction,  will  conceive 
it  duely  appliable  unto  this  handsome  Oeconomy,  and 
vegetable  combination  ;  May  hence  apprehend  the  alle- 
•w€>wr«     goricall  sence  of  that  obscure  expression  of  HeAod^ 
mtdui!*'  ^  and  afford  no  improbable  reason  why  flcAo  admitted 
Rkodig.       yg  j^uptiall  guests  by  fives,  in  the  kindred  of  the 
>  pimiù  dtt     married  *  couple. 

*^'  ^  And  though  a  sharper  mystery  might  be  împlied  in 

the  Number  of  the  five  wise  and  foolish  Virgins,  which 
were  to  meet  the  Bridegroom,  yet  was  the  same 
agreeable  unto  the  Conjugall  Number,  which  ancient 
Numerists  made  out  by  two  and  three,  the  first 
parity  and  imparity,  the  active  and  passive  digits,  the 
materiall  and  formall  principles  in  generative  Societies. 
And  not  discordant  even  from  the  customes  of  the 
«piatorcfa  Romans j  who  admitted  but  five^  Torches  in  their 
5^'^      Nuptiall  Solemnities.   Whether  there  were  any  mystery 
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or  not  implied,  the  most   generative  animais  were   CHAP. 
created  on  this  day,  and  had  accordlngly  the  largest       V 
bénédiction;   And  under  a  Quintuple  considération, 
wanton  Antiquity  considered  the   Circumstanoes  of 
génération,  while  by  tfais  number  of  five  they  naturally 
divided  the  Nectar  of  the  fifth  Planet. 

The  same  number  in  the  Hebrew  Mysteries  and 
Cabalistical  Aecounts  was  the  Character^  of  Gênera- ^Aidiuig. 
tion;  declared  by  the  Letter  He^  the  fifth  in  their****'^^ 
Alphabet  ;  According  to  that  Cabalisticall  Dogma  :  If 
Abram  had  not  had  this  Letter  added  unto  his  Name, 
he  had  remained  fruitlesse,  and  without  the  power  of 
Génération:  Not  onely  because  hereby  the  number 
of  his  Name  attained  two  hundred  fourty  eight,  the 
number  of  the  aifirmative  precepts,  but  because  as 
in  created  natures  there  is  a  maie  and  female,  so  in 
divine  and  intelligent  productions,  the  mother  of  Life 
and  Fountain  of  souIs  in  Cabalisticall  Technology  is 
called  Binah  ;  whose  Seal  and  Character  was  He.    So 
that  being  sterill  before,  he  received  the  power  of 
génération  from  that  measure  and  mansion  in  the 
Archétype;  and  was  made  conformable  unto  Binah, 
And  upon  such  involved  considérations,  the  ten^  ottjodmu 
Sarai  was  ezchanged  into  five.     If  any  shall  look  upon  ^^ 
this  as  a  stable  number,  and  fitly  appropriable  unto  •  or  vwy 
Trees,  as  Bodies  of  Rest  and  Station,  he  hath  herein  a  few,  asth« 
great   Foundation   in   nature,  who   observing  much  mmtHHîmm 
variety  in  legges  and  motive  Organs  of  Animais,  as  ^^*^'^. 
two,  four,  six,  eight,  twelve,   fourteen,   and   more,  #//«c'^, 
hath  passed  over  five  and  ten,  and  assigned  themf^^*^* 
unto  none.'    And  for  the  stability  of  this  Number,  AmuHe», 
he  shall  not  want  the  sphericity  of  its  nature,  which  ^^^^'  '^ 
multiplied  in  it  self,  will  return   into  its  own  de- <i««aribe4, 
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CHAP.  nomination,  and  bring  up  the  reare  of  the  aooount. 
V  Which  is  alflo  one  of  the  Nambers  that  makes  up  the 
mysticall  Name  of  God,  whidi  conBisting  of  Letters 
denoting  ail  the  sphsericall  Numbers,  ten,  five,  and  six  ; 
Emphatically  sets  forth  the  notion  of  TrùmegUkàg^ 
and  that  intelligible  Sphear  which  is  the  Nature  of 
God. 

Many  Expressions  by  this  Number  occurre  in  Holy 
Scripture,  perhaps  unjustly  laden  with  mysticall  Ex- 
positions, and  little  conceming  our  order.  That  the 
Israélites  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  new 
planted  Trees,  before  the  fifth  yeare,  was  very  agrée- 
able  unto  the  naturall  Rules  of  Husbandry;  Fruits 
being  unwholsome,  and  lash,  before  the  fourth,  or 
fifth  Yeare.  In  the  second  day  or  Fenunine  part  of 
five,  there  was  added  no  approbation.  For  in  the 
third  or  masculine  day,  the  same  is  twice  repeated; 
and  a  double  bénédiction  inclosed  both  Créations, 
whereof  the  one  in  some  part  was  but  an  aooomplish- 
1  Lev.  6.  ment  of  the  other.  That  Ûie  Trespasser  ^  was  to  pay  a 
fifth  part  above  the  head  or  prindpall,  makes  no  secret 
in  this  Number,  and  implied  no  more  then  one  part 
above  the  principall  ;  which  being  considered  in  four 
parts,  the  additionall  forfeit  must  bear  the  Name  of  a 
fift.  The  five  golden  mice  had  plainly  their  déter- 
mination from  the  number  of  the  Princes;  That  five 
should  put  to  flight  an  hundred  might  hâve  nothing 
mystically  implyed  ;  considering  a  rank  of  Souldiers 
could  scarce  consist  of  a  lesser  number.  Saint  PoêU 
had  rather  speak  five  words  in  a  known  then  ten 
thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue  :  That  is  as  little  as 
oould  well  be  spoken.  A  simple  propositicm  consisting 
of  three  words,  and  a  complexed  one,  not  ordinarily 
short  of  five. 
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More  considérable  there  are  in  this  mysticall  ac-   CHAP. 
oount,  which  we  must  not  insist  on.    And  therefore       V 
why  the  radicall  Letteis  in  the  Pentateuch  ahould 
equall  the  number  of  the  Souldiery  of  the  Tribes; 
Why  our  Saviour  in  the  Wildemesse  fed  five  thousand 
persons  with  five  Barlejr  Loavea,  and  again,  but  four 
thousand  with  no  lesse  then  seven  of  Wheat  ?    Why 
Joseph  designed  five  changes  of  Rayment  unto  Benfamin? 
HXhàDavid  took  just  five  pibbles^  ont  of  the  Brook  against  >  rimnpm 
the  Pagan  Champion  ?   We  leave  it  unto  Arithmeticall  w^*"^ 
Divinity,  and  Theologicall  explanation.  A^^  Scaiig. 

Yet  if  any  delight  in  new  Problèmes,  or  think  it 
worth  the  enquiry,  whether  the  Criticall  Physician  hath 
rightlyhit  the  nominall  notation  of  Quinque  ;  Why  the 
Andents  mixed  five  or  three  but  not  four  parts  of 
water  unto  their  Wine:  And  Hippocraies  observed  a 
fifth  proportion  in  the  mixture  of  water  with  milk,  as 
in  Dysenkries  and  bloudy  fluxes.    Under  what  abstruse 
foundation  Astrologers  do  figure  the  good  or  bad  Fate 
from  our  Children,  in  good  Fortune,^  or  the  fifth  house  t'AyiJ^ 
of  their  Celestial  Schemes.    Whether  the  iEgyptians  î^i'fatwm 
described  a  Starre  by  a  Figure  of  five  points,  with 'a#  «mm 
référence   unto   the   five»  Capital!  aspects,  wherebyj^/*^ 
they  transmit  their  Influences,  or  abstrus^  Considéra-  '^**^'' 
tions?    Why  the  Cabalistioall  Doctors,  who  concAve  mxhuJ 
the  whole  Sephiroth^  or  divine  Emanations  to  have^JJ^^ 
guided  the  ten-stringed  Harp  of  David^  whereby  he 
pacified  the  evil  spirit  of  Saulf  in  strict  numération 
doe  begin  with  the  Perihypate  Meson,  or  ff  fa  ut,  and 
so  place  the  Tiphereth  answering  C  sol  fa  ut,  upon  the 
fifth  string  :  Or  whether  this  number  be  oftner  applied 
unto  bad  things  and  ends,  then  good  in  holy  Scripture, 
and  why  ?    He  may  meet  with  abstrusities  of  no  ready 
resolution. 
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CHAP.       If  any  shall  question  the  rationality  of  that  Magick, 

V       in  the  cure  of  the  blinde  man  by  SerapiSy  commanded 

to  place  five  fingers  on  his  Âltar,  and  then  his  hand 

on   his  Eyes?      Why   since  the  whole  Comœdy  is 

1  np<r«4nf,   primarily  and  naturally  oomprised  in  four  ^  parfcs  ;  and 

mJî^it,  Antiquity  permitted  not  so  many  persons  to  speak  in 

man^rpo^.  one  Soene,  yet  would  not  oomprehend  the  same  in  more 

or  lesse  then  five  acts?    Why  amongst  Sea-starres 

nature  chiefly  delighteth  in  five  pointa?    And  since 

there  are  found  some  of  no  fewer  then  twelve,  and 

some  of  seven  and  nine,  there  are  few  or  none  dis* 

oovered  of  six  or  eight?    If  any  shall  enquire  why 

the  Flowers  of  Rue  properly  oonsist  of  four  Leaves, 

The  first  and  third  Flower  hâve  five  ?   Why  since  many 

<  umfoUum,  Flowcrs  bavc  one  leaf  or  none,'  as  Scaliger  will  hâve 

nuihfoUttm.    1^^  diverse  thiee,  and  the  greatest  nomber  consist  of 

five  divided  from  their  bottomes  ;  there  are  yet  so  few 

of  two  :  or  why  nature  generally  beginning  or  setting 

out  with  two  opposite  leaves  at  the  Root,  doth  so 

seldome  condude  with  that   order  and   number  at 

the  Flower?  he  shall  not  passe  his  hours  in  yulgar 

speculationa 

If  any  shall  further  quaery  why  magneticall  Phil- 
osophy  excludeth  decussations,  and  needies  transversly 
placed  do  naturally  distract  their  vertidties.  Why 
Geomancers  do  imitate  the  Quintuple  Figure,  in  their 
Mother  Characters  of  Acquisition  and  Amission,  etc. 
Bomewhat  answering  the  Figures  in  the  Lady  or  speckled 
Beetle?  With  what  Equity,  Chiromantical  conjec- 
turers  decry  thèse  decussations  in  the  Lines  and  Mounts 
of  the  hand  ?  What  that  decussated  Figure  intendeth 
in  the  medall  of  Alexander  the  Great?  Why  the 
Groddesses  sit  commonly  crosse-legged  in  ancient 
draughts,  Since  Juno  is  described  in  the  same  as  a 
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venefical  posture  to  hinder  the  birth  of  Hercules}  CHAP. 
If  any  shall  doabt  why  st  the  Amphidromicall  Feasts,  V 
on  the  fifth  day  after  the  Childe  was  bom,  présents 
were  sent  from  friends,  of  PoUpuêeea^  and  Cuttle  fishes  ? 
Why  five  must  be  only  left  in  that  Symbolicall  mutiny 
among  the  men  of  Cadmus  ?  Why  Proteus  in  Homer 
the  Symbole  of  the  first  matter,  before  he  setled  him- 
self  in  the  midst  of  his  Sea-Monsters,  doth  place  them 
out  by  fives?  Why  the  fifth  yean  Oxe  was  ac- 
ceptable Sacrifice  unto  JupUer?  Or  why  the  Noble 
AfUonimu  in  some  sence  doth  call  the  soûl  it  self 
a  Rhombus?  He  shall  net  fall  on  trite  or  triviall 
disquisitions.  And  thèse  we  invent  and  propose  unto 
acuter  enquirers,  nauseating  crambe  verities  and  ques- 
tions over-queried.  Fiat  and  flexible  truths  are  beat 
out  by  every  hammer  ;  But  Vulcan  and  his  whole  forge 
sweat  to  work  out  AchiOeê  his  armour.  A  large  field 
is  yet  left  unto  sharper  discemers  to  enlarge  upon  this 
order,  to  search  out  the  quaiemid's  and  figured  draughts 
of  this  nature,  and  moderating  the  study  of  names, 
and  meer  nomenclature  of  plants,  to  erect  generalities, 
disclose  unobserved  proprieties,  not  only  in  the  vege- 
table  shop,  but  the  whole  volume  of  nature  ;  aflbrding 
delightfull  Truths,  confirmable  by  sensé  and  ocular 
Observation,  which  seems  to  me  the  surest  path,  to 
trace  the  Labyrinth  of  truth.  For  though  discursive 
enquiry  and  rationall  conjecture,  may  leave  handsome 
gashes  and  flesh-wounds;  yet  without  conjunction  of 
this  expect  no  mortal  or  dispatching  blows  unto  errour. 

But  the  Quincuux  ^  of  Heaven  runs  low,  and  ^tis  time  >  Hymdes 
to  close  the  five  ports  of  knowledge  ;  We  axe  unwilling  ]^^|^^ 
to  spin  out  our  awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasmes  ^tmid- 
of  sleep,  which  often  continueth  praecogitations;  making  ^  u^i. 
Cables  of  Cobwebbes  and  Wildemesses  of  handsome 

VOL.  III.  o 
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CHAP.    Groves.     Beside  Hippocrates  ^  hath  spoke  so  little  and 

V       the  Oneirocriticall  Masters,'  hâve  left  such  frigid  In- 

U^?'       terpretations  froni  plants,  that  there  is  little  encourage- 

3Art«n^o-  ment  to  dream  of  Paradise  it  self.     Nor  will  the 

^^^         sweetest  delight  of  Gardens  afford  much  oomfort  in 


sleep  ;  wherein  the  dulnesse  of  that  sensé  shakes  hands 
•simf€d     with  délectable  odours;  and  though  in  the  Bed'  of 
witk  rases,    CkofcUro^  cAu  hardly  with  any  delight  raise  up  the 
ghost  of  a  Rose. 

Night,  which  Pagan  Theology  oould  make  the 
daughter  of  Chaos^  affbrds  no  advantage  to  the  de- 
scription of  order  :  Although  no  lower  then  that  Masse 
can  we  dérive  its  G^nealogy.  Ail  things  began  in 
order,  so  shall  they  end,  and  so  shall  they  begin 
again  ;  aocording  to  the  ordainer  of  order  and  mystical 
Mathematicks  of  the  City  of  heaven. 

Though  Somnus  in  Homer  be  sent  to  rowse  up 
Agamemnony  I  finde  no  such  effects  in  the  drowsy 
approaches  of  sleep.  To  keep  our  eyes  open  longer 
were  but  to  act  our  Antipodeê.  The  Huntsmen  are 
up  in  America^  and  they  are  already  past  their  first 
sleep  in  Perria.  But  who  can  be  drowsie  at  that 
howr  which  freed  us  from  everlasting  sleep  P  or  hâve 
slumbring  thoughts  at  that  time,  when  sleep  it  self 
must  end,  and  as  some  conjecture  ail  shall  awake  again  ? 


FINIS 
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THE  STATIONER  TO  THE  READER 

1CANN0T  omit  to  advertise,  that  a  Book  was  pub- 
lished  not  long  since,  Entituled,  Natures  Cabinet 
Unlockiy  bearing  the  Name  of  this  Authour:  If 
any  man  bave  been  benefited  thereby  this  Authour  is 
not  80  ambitions  as  to  challenge  the  bonour  tbereof, 
as  having  no  hand  in  that  Work.  To  distinguish  of 
true  and  apurions  Peeoes  was  the  Originall  Criticisme, 
and  some  were  so  handsomely  counterfeited,  that  the 
Entitled  Authours  needed  not  to  disclaime  them. 
But  since  it  is  so,  that  either  he  must  write  himself, 
or  Others  will  write  for  him,  I  know  no  better  Pré- 
vention then  to  act  bis  own  part  with  lesse  intennis- 
sion  of  his  Pen. 
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THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER 

THE  Papera  from  which  thèse  TVacU  were 
printed,  were,  a  while  since,  deliverM  to  me 
by,  thofle  worthy  persons,  the  Lady  and  Son 
of  the  excellent  Authour.  He  himself  gave  no  charge 
conceming  his  Manuâcripts^  either  for  the  suppressing 
or  the  publishing  of  them.  Yet,  seeing  he  had  pro- 
cured  Trànscripis  of  them,  and  had  kept  those  Coptes 
by  hixn,  it  seemeth  probable  that  He  designed  them  for 
publick  use. 

Thus  much  of  his  Intention  being  presumed,  and 
many  who  had  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  his  former 
studies  being  covetous  of  more  of  thé  like  kind  ;  Also 
thèse  Tracts  having  been  perused  and  much  approvM 
of  by  some  Judicious  and  Leamed  men;  I  was  not 
unwilling  to  be  instrumental  in  fitting  them  for  the 
Press. 

To  this  end,  I  selected  them  out  of  many  disordred 
Fàpers,  and  disposa  them  into  such  a  method  as  They 
seem^d  capable  of  ;  beginning  first  with  Plants^  going 
on  to  Animais^  proceeding  farther  to  things  rdating 
to  Men^  and  conduding  with  matters  of  a  varions 
naUsre. 

Conceming  the  Plants^  I  did,  on  purpose,  forbear  to 
range  them  (as  some  advised)  according  to  their 
Tribes  and  FamiUes;  because,  by  so  doing,  I  should 
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hâve  represented  that  as  a  studied  and  formai  work, 
which  is  but  a  Collection  of  occoêional  Essaieê.  Ând, 
indeed,  both  tbis  TVoc^,  and  those  which  foUow,  were 
rather  the  diversions  than  the  Labottrs  of  bis  Pen: 
and,  because  He  did,  as  it  were,  drop  down  his 
Thoughts  of  a  sudden,  in  those  little  spaces  of  vacancy 
which  he  snatch^d  from  those  very  many  occasions 
which  gave  him  hourly  interruption  ;  If  there  appears, 
hère  and  there,  any  uncorrectness  in  the  style,  a  small 
degree  of  Candour  suificeth  to  excuse  it. 

If  there  be  any  such  errours  in  the  words,  I^m  sure 
the  Press  bas  not  made  them  fewer  ;  but  I  do  not  bold 
my  self  oblig^d  to  answer  for  That  which  I  could  not 
perfectly  govem.  However,  the  matter  is  not  of  any 
great  moment  :  such  errours  wiU  not  mislead  a  Leamed 
Reader  ;  and  He  who  is  not  such  in  some  compétent 
degree,  is  not  a  fit  Peruser  of  thèse  LETTERS. 
Such  thèse  Tracts  are  ;  but,  for  the  Persons  to  wbom 
they  were  written,  I  cannot  well  leam  their  Nomes 
from  those  few  obscure  marks  which  the  Authour  bas 
set  at  the  beginning  of  them.  And  thèse  Essaies 
being  Letiers,  as  many  as  take  offence  at  some  few 
familiar  things  which  the  Authour  hath  mixed  with 
them,  find  fault  with  décence.  Men  are  not  wont 
to  set  down  Oracles  in  every  Une  they  write  to  their 
Acquaintance. 

There,  still,  remain  other  brief  Discourses  written 
by  this  most  Learned  and  ingénions  Authour.  Those, 
also,  may  come  forth,  when  some  of  his  Friends  shall 
hâve  sufficient  leisuie  ;  and  at  such  due  distance  from 
thèse  Tracts,  that  They  may  follow  rather  than  stiâe 
them. 

Amongst  thèse  Manuscripts  there  is  one  which 
gives  a  brief  Account  of  ail  the  Monuments  of  the 
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Caêhedral  of  Norwich.  It  was  written  merely  for 
private  use  :  and  the  Relations  of  the  Authour  expect 
8uch  Justice  from  those  into  whose  hands  some  im- 
perfect  Copies  of  it  are  fallen;  that,  without  their 
Consent  first  obtain^d,  they  forbear  the  publishing 
oflt 

The  tnith  is,  matter  equal  to  the  skiil  of  the 
Ântiquary  was  not,  there,  affcorded  :  had  a  fit  Subject 
of  that  nature  ofiPerM  it  self,  He  would  scarœ  hâve 
been  guiltj  of  an  oversight  iîkê  to  that  of  Âtuornus^ 
whoy  in  the  description  of  his  native  City  of  Burdeauœ, 
omitted  the  two  famous  Antiquities  of  it.  Palais  de 
TtUeky  and,  PalaU  de  GaUen. 

Conceming  the  AuÛumr  Iwnmffy  I  chuse  to  be 
silent,  though  I  bave  had  the  bappiness  to  bave  been, 
for  sooie  years,  known  to  him.  There  is  on  foot  a 
design  of  writing  his  Ljfei  and  there  are,  aiready, 
some  Memorials  coUected  by  one  of  his  andent  Friends. 
Till  that  work  be  perfected,  the  Reader  may  content 
himself  with  thèse  présent  TVod»;  ail  which  oom- 
mending  themselves  by  their  Leamingj  CurioHtgf  and 
BrevitÊfy  if  He  be  not  pleased  with  them,  he  seeneth 
to  me  to  be  distemper^d  with  sucb  a  nioeness  of 
Imi^nation  as  no  wise  nmn  is  conç^mM  to  humoiir. 


THO.  TENISON. 
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TRACT 


OBSERVATIONS 

Upon  several 

PLANTS  mentîon'd  in  SCRIPTURE. 

TRACT  I 

SiB, 

THOU6H  many  ordinary  Heads  rim  smoothly 
over  the  Scripture,  yet  I  must  acknowledge, 
aufff^  it  ifl  one  of  the  haidest  Books  I  ever  met 

with:  and  therefore  well  deserveth  those  numerous 
Commenta,  Expositions  and  Annotations  whidi  make 
up  a  good  part  of  our  Libraries. 

However  so  affected  I  am  therewith,  that  I  wish 
there  had  been  more  of  it:  and  a  larger  Volume  of 
that  Divine  Pièce  which  leaveth  such  welcome  impres- 
sions, and  somewhat  more,  in  the  Readers,  than  the 
words  and  sensé  after  it.  At  least,  who  would  not  be 
glad  that  many  things  barely  hinted  were  at  large 
delivered  in  it?  The  particulars  of  the  Dispute 
between  the  Doctours  and  our  Saviour  oould  not  but 
be  weloome  to  them,  who  hâve  every  word  in  honour 
which  prooeeded  from  his  mouth,  or  was  otherwise 
deliverêd  by  him  :  and  so  would  be  glad  to  be  assured 
what  he  wrôte  with  his  Finger  on  the  ground  :  But 
espedally  to  bave  a  particular  of  that  instructing 
Narration  or  Disoourse  which  he  made  unto  the  Db- 
Lok««^a7.  dples  after  his  résurrection,   where  ^is  said:    And 
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htginmng  ai  Moses^  and  ail  ihe  Prophète^  he  eapounded  TRACT 
nmk)  ihem  in  aU  the  Seriphêres  ike  ihing$  cancemkèg       I 

But  to  omit  Theological  obecurities,  you  must  needs 
obsenre  that  most  Sciences  do  seem  to  hsve  something 
more  nearly  to  consider  in  the  expressions  of  the 
Scripture. 

Astronomers  find  therein  the  Names  but  of  few 
Stars,  scarce  so  many  as  in  Jchittes  his  Buckier  in 
Homer^  and  almost  the  very  same.  But  in  some 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  they  think  they  dis- 
cover  the  Zodiacal  course  of  ilie  Sun  :  and  they,  also, 
conceive  an  Astronomical  sensé  in  that  élégant  expres- 
sion of  S.  James  conceming  ihe  faiher  cf  UgkU^  wUh  j«m.  1. 17. 
i9AomiAffieûnovaria&fen«M,na<A^«AâdltNr  qftuming: 
and  therein  an  allowable  allusion  unto  the  tropical 
conversion  of  the  Sun,  whereby  ensueth  a  variation  of 
beat,  light»  and  also  of  shadows  firom  it  But  whether 
the  StMB  erroHcœ^  or  wandring  Stars  in  S.  Jude^  may 
be  referr*d  to  the  celestial  Planets,  or  some  meteoro- 
logical  wandring  Stars,  Jgneêfaàuij  SieUœ  cadenUê  et 
erraiicœ^  or  had  any  allusion  unto  the  Impostour 
Barchochebasy  or  SieBœ  FiSuêy  who  afterward  ap- 
peared,  and  wandied  about  in  the  time  of  Adrianus^ 
they  leave  unto  conjecture. 

Chirurgions  may  find  their  whole  Art  in  that  one 
passage,  conceming  the  Rib  which  God  took  out  of 
Adam^  that  is  their  Buiipeat^  in  opening  the  Flesh, 
i^alpicêç  in  taking  out  the  Rib,  and  cwOeci^  in  dosing 
and  healing  the  paît  again. 

Rhetoridans  and  Oratours  take  singular  notice  of 
very  many  excellent  passages,  stately  metaphors,  noble 
tropes  and  élégant  expressions,  not  to  be  found  or 
paiîUlcl^d  in  any  other  Authour. 
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TRACT      MiReraliats  kx»k  earnegtly  into  the  tirenty  eig^th  of 

I        Jah^  takt  specUd  notice  of  the  early  artiâoe  in  Bran 

and  Iron  under  Tubal-Caini  And  find  also  mention 

of  Gold,    Silver,    Bras»,   Tin,    Lead,    Izon;    beiide 

Refiniog,  Sodering,  DroflB,  Nitie,  Saltpits,  and  in  «orne 

1  Dt^nxu    manner  also  of  Antimony.^ 

rïSgi  a^  Gemmarie  Naturalists  reade  diligently  the  pretiouB 
j«reiii.4.9a  Stoues  in  tho  holy  City  of  the  Apocabfpte:  examine 
BKk.  «3. 40.  ^^  Breaât-plate  of  Aaron^  and  various  Gremms  upon 
it,  and  think  the  second  Row  the  nobler  of  the  four  : 
they  wonder  to  find  the  Art  of  Ingravery  ao  andent 
apon  pretiou»  Stonee  and  Signets  ;  togetfaer  with  the 
ancîent  use  of  Ear-rings  and  Biaœkts.  And  are 
pleased  to  find  Pearl,  Coral,  Amber  and  Crystal  in 
those  sacred  Lsaves»  aooording  to  our  Transhttion. 
And  when  they  often  meet  with  Fiints  and  Marbles, 
cannot  but  take  notice  that  there  ia  no  mention  of  the 
Magnat  or  Loadstone,  which  in  so  many  similitudes, 
comparisons,  and  allusions,  eould  hardly  haye  been 
omitted  in  the  Works  of  Solomon  :  if  it  were  true  that 
he  knew  either  the  attractive  or  directive  power 
thereof,  as  some  bave  believaL 

Navigatours  oonsider  the  Ark,  which  was  pitched 
without  and  within,  and  could  endure  the  Océan 
without  Mast  or  Sails  :  They  take  spécial  notice  of  the 
twenty  seventh  of  EMekiel;  the  mi^ty  Traffick  and 
great  Navigation  of  T^Cy  with  particular  mention  of 
their  Sails,  their  Hasts  et  Cedar,  Oars  of  Oak,  their 
skilfull  Pilote,  Mariners  and  Oalkers;  as  also  of  the 
long  Voyages  of  the  Fleets  of  Solomon  ;  of  J^oêophafs 
Ships  broken  at  Exiof^CMer;  of  the  notable  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  S.  Paid^  so  aocurately  deKverMl  in 
iheAdê. 
Oneirocritical  Diviners  apprriiend  some  hints  of  their 
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knowledge,  eren  firom  Divine  Dreams;  while  they  take  TRACT 
notioe  of  the  Dreams  of  Joêepk^  Phairaahj  Nebwîhadr  I 
naoMTj  and  the  Angeb  on  Jacoffê  Ladder  ;  and  find, 
in  Afiemidoruê  and  AchmeieSj  that  Laddera  signifie 
Travels,  and  the  Scales  theieof  Freferment;  and  that 
Oxen  Lean  and  Fat  natnrafly  dénote  Scardty  or 
Plenty,  and  the  saocesses  of  Agriculture. 

Physiognomists  will  largely  put  in  from  very  many 
passages  af  Scripture.  And  when  they  6nd  in  AriêMkf 
quibus  firme  guairamgnla^  commeiuuraùa^  fifrUSy  ^^- 
runiur  ad  koneâ,  cannot  but  take  spécial  notioe  of  that 
expression  conceming  the  Gadites  ;  tnighfy  men  qfwar^ 
fit  for  baUelj  whoâefitceê  were  as  ihefactê  cfhfùnê. 

Geometrical  and  Architectonical  Artists  look  nar- 
rowly  upon  the  description  of  the  Ark,  the  fabrick  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  holy  City  in  the  Jpocaiypae. 

But  the  Botanical  Artist  meets  every  where  with 
Vegetables,  and  firom  the  Figg  Leaf  in  Genesis  to  the 
Star  Wormwood  in  the  Jpocabfpsey  are  variously  inter- 
spersed  expressions  from  Plants,  elegantly  advantaging 
the  significan(7  of  the  Text:  Whereof  many  being 
delirered  in  a  Longuage  proper  unto  Judœa  and 
neighbour  Countries  are  imperfectly  apprehended  by 
the  common  Reader,  and  now  doabtfàUy  made  out, 
even  by  the  Jewish  Expositour. 

And  eren  in  thote  whieh  are  confessedly  known, 
the  el^anc^  is  often  lest  in  the  apprdension  of  the 
Reader,  unacqnainted  with  such  Vegetables,  or  but 
nakedly  kno^ring  their  natures:  whereof  holding  a 
pertinent  appréhension,  you  cannot  pass  over  sudi 
expressions  without  some  doubt  or  want  of  satisfstction 
in  your  judgment.  Hereof  we  shall  onely  hint  or  dis- 
oourse  sone  few  which  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of 
in  the  raading  of  holy  Scripture. 
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TRACT  Many  Plants  are  mention'd  in  Scripture  which  are 
I  not  distinctly  known  in  our  Countries,  or  under  such 
Names  in  the  Original,  as  they  are  fain  to  be  rendred 
by  analogy,  or  by  the  name  of  V^;etable8  of  good 
afBnity  unto  tbem,  and  so  maintain  the  textual  sensé, 
though  in  some  yariation  from  identity. 

Tksoèttr-        1.  The  Plant  which  aflfbrded  a  shade  unto  Jonahy^ 

)^^^      mention^  by  the  name  of  Kikaion,  and  still  retained 

1JOIUI4-6.    at  least  marginally  in  some  Translations,  to  avoid 

mGcmri.      oij^^^ufi^  Jervms  rendred  Hedera  or  Ivy;  which  not- 

withstanding  (except  in  its  scandent  nature)  agreed 

not  fiilly  with  the  other,  that  is,  to graw opina nighi^ 

or  be  consumed  with  a  Worm  ;  Ivy  being  of  no  swift 

growth,  little  subject  unto  Worms,  and  a  scarœ  Plant 

about  Bahflon. 

Hysto^,  S*  That  Hyssope  is  taken  for  that  Plant  which 

deansed  the  Leper,  being  a  well  scented,  and  very 

abstersive  Simple,  may  well  be  admitted  ;  so  we  be  not 

too  confident,  that  it  is  strictly  the  same  with  our 

common  Hyssope  :  The  Hyssope  of  those  parts  diffSer- 

ing  firom  that  of  ours  ;  as  Bétkmiiêê  hath  observed  in 

the  Hyssope  which  grows  in  Juiœay  and  the  Hyssope 

of  the  Wall  mention'd  in  the  Works  of  Soîlomon^  no 

kind  of  our  Hyssope  ;  and  may  tolerably  be  taken  for 

some  kind  of  minor  Capillary,  which  best  makes  out 

the  Antithesis  with  the  Cedar.    Nor  when  we  meet 

with  lÀbanaHêy  is  it  to  be  conceived  oar  common  Rose- 

mary,  which  is  rather  the  first  kind  thereof  among 

several  others,  used  by  the  Ancients. 

Hêmtâek.         S.  That  it  must  be  taken  for  Hemlock,  which  is 

aIISI^^*.**  ^^^  «o  rendred  m  our  Translation,  wîll  hardly  be 

made  out,  otherwise  than  in  the  intended  sensé,  and 

implying  some  Plant,  wherein  bittemess  or  a  poisonoos 

quality  is  considérable. 
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4.  What  TremeUus  rendreth  Spina^  and  the  Vulgar  TRACT 
Translation  PaSuruêj  and  others  make  some  kind  of        I 
Ithanmuê,  is  allowable  in  the  sensé  ;  and  we  contend  PaUnn». 
not  about  the  species,  since  they  are  known  Thoms  in 

those  Coontries,  and  in  our  Fi^ds  or  Gardens  among 
us  :  and  so  common  in  Judœa^  that  men  conclude  the 
thomy  Crown  of  our  Saviour  was  made  either  of 
PaUurua  or  Khamnuê. 

5.  Whether  the  Bush  which  bumt  and  consumed  Robu». 
not,  were  properly  a  Rubuê  or  Bramble,  was  somewhat 
doubtfuU  firom  the  Original  and  some  Translations, 
bad  not  the  Evangelist,  and  S.  Pànd  express^d  the  same 

by  the  Greek  word  Baroç,  which  firom  the  description 
of  Dioêcoride^j  Herbarists  accept  for  Rubus  ;  although 
the  same  word  Baroç  expresseth  not  onely  the  Rubua 
or  kinds  of  Bramble,  but  other  Thom-bushes,  and  the 
Hipp-briar  is  also  niamed  Kv^oir/Saroç,  or  the  Dog- 
briar  or  Bramble. 

6.  That  Myrica  is  rendred,  Heath,  sounds  instruc-  Myrka. 
tively  enough  to  our  ears,  who  behold  that  Plant  so  ^^»*-  *•  *<• 
common  in  barren  Plains  among  us  :  But  you  cannot 

but  take  notice  that  Erica,  or  our  Heath  is  not  the 
same  Plant  with  Myrica  or  Tammarice,  described  by 
Theùphrcutua  and  Dtosœridsêj  and  which  BeUonkêê 
declareth  to  grow  so  plentifully  in  the  Desarts  ofJtukea 
and  Jrabia. 

7.  That  the  fiorpv^  rÇç  Kvirpov^  botrua  Cypriy  or  o^m. 
Clusters  of  Cypress,  should  hâve  any  référence  to  the  ^^^  ''  '^' 
Cypress  Tree,  aocording  to  the  original  Copher^  or 
Clusters  of  the  noble  Vine  of  Cypruêj  which  might 

be  planted  into  Jtédœoj  may  seem  to  others  allowable 
in  some  latitude.  But  there  seeming  some  noble 
Odour  to  be  implied  in  this  place,  you  may  probably 
conoeive  that  the  expression  drives  at  the  Kvwpoç  of 
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TRACT  Dioêcorides^  sonie  oriental  kind  of  lÀguHrum  or 
I  Jlchartna,  which  Diotcorideê  and  Pliny  mention  under 
the  name  of  Kxnrpo^  and  Cffpnuj  and  to  grow  about 
Mggfi  and  Ascalimy  prodacing  a  sweet  and  odorate 
bush  of  Flowers,  and  out  of  which  was  made  the 
famouB  Oleum  Cyprimm. 

But  why  it  shonld  be  rendred  Camphyre  your  judg- 

ment  cannot  but  doubt,  who  know  that  our  Camphjrre 

was  unknown  unto  the  Ancients,  and  no  ingrédient  into 

any  composition  of  great  Antiqnity  :  that  leamed  men 

long  eonceiyed  it  a  bitominous  and  fossile  Body,  and 

our  latest  expérience  discorereth  it  to  be  the  resinous 

substance  of  a  Tree,  in  Bomeo  and  China  ;  and  that 

the  Camphyre  that  we  use  is  a  neat  préparation  of  the 

same. 

skiuMA  8.  When  'tis  said  in  Isaiah  41.  /  tritt  jOatU  in  ihe 

liH^T^g.    mldemeiê  the  Cedar,  the  ShUtah  Tree,  and  the  Myrtk 

and  the  OU  Tree^  IwiUêetinthe  Deeart.the  Firre  Tree^ 

and  the  Pine^  and  the  Boœ  Tree  :  Though  some  doubt 

may  be  made  of  the  Shittah  Tree,  yet  ail  thèse  Trees 

hère  mentioned  being  such  as  are  ever  green,  you  will 

more  emphatically  apprehend  the  mercifull  meaning  of 

Grod  in  this  mention  of  no  fading,  but  always  veidant 

Trees  in  dry  and  desart  places. 

Grmpu^        9.  And  they  ad  dawn  a  Branch  wUh  one  clueter  of 

Nvafxa.  as.  Gropes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  Stcff^  and 

they  brvugkt  Pomegranateê  and  Figgê.    This  cluster 

of  Grapes  brought  upon  a  StaflT  by  the  Spies,  was  an 

liMtimtêu,  incredible  sight,  in  Philo  Judœua^  seem^d  notable  in 

^'^^         the  eyes  of  the  Israélites,  but  more  wonderfull  in 

our  own,  who  look  onely  upon  Northern  Vines.    But 

herein  you  are  like  to  consider,  that  the  Cluster  was 

thus  carefully  carried  to  represent  it  entire,  without 

bruising  or  breaking;  that  this  was  not  one  Bunch 
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bot  an  extraordinary  Cluster,  made  up  of  many  de-   TRACT 
pending  upon  one  gross  stalk.     And  however,  might        I 
be  paralld'd  with  the  Eastern  Clusterà  of  Margxa/na 
and  Carottumia^  if  we  allow  but  half  the  expressions  of 
PJXny  and  Strabo^  whereof  one  would  lade  a  Curry  or 
small  Cart  ;  and  may  be  made  out  by  the  clusters  of 
the  Grapes  of  Rhodes  presented  unto  Duke  RadsAvU^^^^àA^r^in 
each  containing  three  parts  of  an  EU  in  compass,  and  *"  ^'*^'''- 
the  Grapes  as  big  as  Prunes. 

10.  Some  things  may  be  doubted  in  the  species  of  ^ngnà,  ^ 
the  holy  Ointment  and  Perfume.    With  Amber,  Musk^i^.  '^ 
and  Civet  we  meet  not   in  the  Scripture,  nor  any^^»*^ 
Odoun  from  Animab;  except  we  take  the  Onycha  of  34.35- 
that  Perfume  for  the  Covercle  of  a  Shell-fish  called 
Unguiê  OdorahUf  or  BUdia  Byzantma,  which   Dioê- 
oorideê  affirmeth  to  be  taken  from  a  Shell-fish  of  the 
Indian  Lakes,  which  feeding  upon  the  Aromatical 
Plants  is  gathered  when  the  LÂkes  are  drie.      But 
whether  that  which  we  now  call  BhUta  Byza/ntina^  or 
Unguiê  OdoftUtUf  be  the  same  with  that  odorate  one 
of  Antiquity,  great  doubt  may  be  made  ;  since  Dios- 
corideê  saith  it  smelled  like  Casioreumy  and  that  which 
we  now  hâve  is  of  an  ungratefuU  odour. 

No  little  doubt  may  be  also  made  of  Galbanum 
prescribed  in  the  same  Perfume,  if  we  take  it  for 
Galbanum  which  is  of  oommon  use  among  us, 
approadiing  the  evil  scent  of  Aêsa  Fœtida  ;  and  not 
rather  for  Galbanum  of  good  odour,  as  the  adjoining 
words  déclare,  and  the  original  CheJbena  wilî  bear; 
which  implies  a  fat  or  resinous  substance,  that  which 
is  commonly  known  among  us  being  properly  a  gum- 
mous  body  and  dissoluble  also  in  Water. 

The  holy  Ointment  of  Stacte  or  pure  Myrrh,  distil* 
ling  frt>m  the  Plant  without  expression  or  firing,  of 
VOL.  ni.  P 
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TRACT  Cmnamoiiy  Caosia  and  Calamus,  ocmtaineth  less  ques- 
I  tionable  spedes,  if  the  Cinnamoii  of  the  Andents  weie 
the  same  with  ours,  or  managed  '  after  the  same 
manner.  For  thereof  Dioêcoridês  made  bis  noble 
Unguent.  And  Cinnamon  was  ao  higbly  valued  by 
Princes,  that  CJeopatra  carried  it  unto  her  Sepulchie 
with  her  Jewels;  which  was  also  kept  in  wooden 
Boxes  among  the  rarities  of  Kings  :  and  was  of  such  a 
lasting  nature,  that  at  his  composing  of  Treade  for 
the  Emperor  Sevenu^  Galen  made  use  of  some  whidi 
had  beenrlaid  up  by  Adrianuâ. 
HutkMmitn  11.  That  the  Prodigal  Son  dedred  io  eat  of  Husks 
^^^^^  given  unto  Swine,  will  hardly  pass  in  your  appiehen- 
Ukei5.i6.  don  for  the  Husks  of  Pease,  Beans,  or  such  edulious 
Puises;  as  well  understanding  that  the  textual  word 
Kâpàriov  or  CeraHonf  properly  intendeth  the  Fruit  of 
the  SUiqua  Tree  so  common  in  Syria^  and  fed  upon  by 
Men  and  Beasts  ;  called  also  by  some  the  Fruit  of  the 
Locust  Tree,  and  Paniê  SancH  Johanmi^  as  conceiving 
ii  to  bave  been  part  of  the  Diet  of  the  BapUêi  in  the 
Desart.  The  Tree  and  Fruit  is  not  onely  common 
in  Syria  and  the  Eastem  parts,  but  also  well  known  in 
Apugiia,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Napks^  growing  along 
the  Via  Jppia^  from  Fundi  unto  Mola  ;  the  hard  Cods 
or  Husks  making  a  rattling  noise  in  windy  weather,  by 
beating  against  one  another:  called  by  the  Italians 
Carobe  or  CaroboUj  and  by  the  French  Carougeê, 
With  the  sweet  Pulp  hereof  some  conceire  that  the 
Indians  préserve  Oinger,  Mirabolans  and  Nutmegs. 
Of  the  same  (as  PUny  ddivers)  the  Andents  made  one 
kind  of  Wine,  strongly  ezpressing  the  Juice  thereof  ; 
and  so  they  might  after  give  the  expressed  and  less 
usefuU  part  of  the  Cods,  and  remaining  Pulp  unto 
their  Swine  :  which  being  no  gustless  or  unsatisfying 
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Offal,  inight  be  well  desired  by  the  Prodigal  in  his  TRACT 
hunger.  I 

IS.  No  marvel  it  is  that  the  Israélites  having  lived  Cucumiers 
long  in  a  well  watred  Country,  and  been  acquainted  ^|ypc 
with  the  noble  Water  of  iViii<^,  should  oomplain  for 
Water  in  the  dry  and  barren  Wilderness.  More 
remarkable  it  seems  that  they  should  extoll  and  linger 
after  the  Cucumbers  and  Leeks,  Onions  and  Garlick  in 
JEgyj^x  wherein  notwithstanding  lies  a  pertinent 
expression  of  the  Diet  of  that  Country  in  andent 
times,  even  as  high  as  the  building  of  the  Pyramids, 
when  Herodotus  delivereth,  that  so  many  Talents 
were  spent  in  Onions  and  Garlick,  for  the  Food  of 
Labourers  and  Artificers  ;  and  is  also  answerable  unto 
their  présent  plentifuU  Diet  in  Cucumbers,  and  the 
great  varieties  thereof,  as  testified  by  Proêper  Alpvnuê^ 
who  spent  many  years  in  JEgypt. 

18.  What  IVuit  that  was  which  our  first  Parents /Vr3fV£/#» 
tasted  in  Paradise,  fiom  the  disputes  of  leamed  men  ^^'^  ,^^ 
seems  yet  indéterminable.    More  clear  it  is  that  they  «te. 
coverM  their  nakedness  or  secret  parts  with   Figg 
Leaves  ;  which  when  I  reade,  I  cannot  but  call  to 
mind  the  several  considérations  which  Antiquity  had 
of  the  Figg  Tree,  in  référence  unto  those  parts,  parti- 
cularly  how   Figg  Leaves  by  sundry  Authours  are 
described  to  bave  some  resemblance  unto  the  Genitals, 
and  so  were  aptly  formed  for  such  contection  of  those 
parts  ;  how  also  in  that  famous  Statua  of  PrcuciUleê^ 
conceming  Akxander  and  BuoephahiSj  the  Secret  Parts 
are  veird  with  Figg  Leaves  ;  how  this  Tree  was  sacred 
unto  Priapuêy  and  how  the  Diseases  of  the  Secret  Parts 
bave  derived  their  Name  from  Figgs. 

14.  That  the  good  Samaritan  coming  from  Jéricho  BaUmm. 
nsed  any  of  the  Judean  Balsam  upon  the  wounded  ^^  ^^  ^ 
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TRACT  Traveller,  is  not  to  be  made  out,  and  we  are  unwilling 
I  to  disparage  his  charitable  Surgery  in  pouring  Oil  into 
a  gieen  Woiind  ;  and  therefore  when  ^  said  he  used 
Oil  and  Wine,  may  rather  concdve  that  he  made  an 
Omelœum  or  medidne  of  Oil  and  Wine  beaten  up  and 
mixed  together,  which  was  no  improper  Medicine,  and 
is  an  Art  now  lately  studied  by  some  so  to  inoorporate 
Wine  and  Oil  that  they  may  lastingly  hold  together, 
which  some  pret^id  to  hâve,  and  call  it  Olewn 
Samariiamimy  or  Samaritans  Oil. 
FmiM^  15.  When  Daniel  would  not  poUute  himself  with  the 

Diet  of  the  Babylonians,  he  probably  declined  Pagan 
commensation,  or  to  eat  of  Méats  forbidden  to  the  Jews, 
though  common  at  their  Tables,  or  so  much  as  to  taste 
of  their  Grentile  Immolations,  and  Sacrifices  abominable 
unto  his  Palate. 

But  when  Hds  said  that  he  made  choice  of  the  Diet 
of  Puise  and  Water,  whether  he  strictly  oonfined  unto  a 
l^;uminous  Food,  aooording  to  the  Vulgar  Translation, 
some  doubt  may  be  raised,  from  the  original  word 
Hieragnimy  which  signifies  SeminaBoy  and  is  so  set 
down  in  the  Margin  of  Arias  MofUanus\  and  the 
Greek  word  Spermata^  generally  expressing  Seeds,  may 
signifie  any  edulious  or  cerealious  Grains  besides  6<nrpia 
or  leguminous  Seeds. 

Yet  if  he  strictly  made  choice  of  a  leguminous  Food, 
and  Water  instead  of  his  portion  from  the  King^s 
Table,  he  handsomely  declined  the  Diet  which  might 
hâve  been  put  upon  him,  and  particularly  that  which 
was  called  the  Potibasis  of  the  King,  which  as 
Aihenœus  informeth  implied  the  Bread  of  the  King, 
made  of  Barley,  and  Wheat,  and  the  Wine  of  CypruSj 
which  he  drank  in  an  oval  Cup.  And  therefore  dis- 
tinctly  from  that  he  chose  plain  Fare  of  Water,  and 
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the  grow  Diet  of  Puise,  and  that  perhaps  not  made  TRACT 
into  Bread,  but  parched,  and  tempered  with  Water,  I 

Now  that  herein  (beside  the  spécial  bénédiction  of 
6od)  he  made  choice  of  no  improper  Diet  to  keep 
himself  fair  and  plump  and  so  to  excuse  the  Eunuch 
his  Keeper,  Physidans  will  not  deny,  who  acknowledge 
a  very  nutritive  and  impinguating  faculty  in  Puises,  in 
leguminous  Food,  and  in  several  sorts  of  Grains  and 
Coms,  is  not  like  to  be  doubted  by  such  who  consider 
that  this  was  probably  a  great  part  of  the  Food  of  our 
Forefathers  before  the  Floud,  the  Diet  also  of  Jaccb  : 
and  that  the  Romans  (called  therefore  PuUifagi)  fed 
much  on  Puise  for  six  hundred  years;  that  theyhad  no 
Bakers  for  that  time  :  and  their  Pistours  were  such  as, 
before  the  use  of  MIUb,  beat  out  and  cleansed  their 
Corn.  As  also  that  the  Athletick  Diet  was  of  Puise, 
Alphiton^  Massa,  Barley  and  Water;  whereby  they 
were  aSvantaged  sometimes  to  an  exquisite  state  of 
health,  and  such  as  was  not  without  danger.  And 
therefore  though  Daniel  were  no  Eimuch,  and  of  a 
more  fatning  and  thriving  temper,  as  some  hâve 
phancied,  yet  was  he  by  this  kind  of  Diet,  sufficiently 
maintained  in  a  fair  and  camous  state  of  Body,  and 
accordingly  his  Picture  not  improperly  drawn,  that  is, 
not  meagre  and  lean,  like  Jeremjfê,  but  plump  and 
fair,  answerable  to  the  most  authentick  draught  of  the 
Vatican,  and  the  late  German  Lutherie  Bible. 

The  Cynicks  in  Athenœu»  make  iterated  Courses  of 
Lentils,  and  prefer  that  Diet  before  the  Luxury  of 
Sékucuê.  The  présent  iEgyptians,  who  are  observed 
by  Alpvnus  to  be  the  fattest  Nation,  and  Men  to  bave 
breasts  like  Women,  owe  much,  as  he  conceivetb,  unto 
the  Water  of  NUe,  and  their  Diet  of  Rice,  Pease, 
Lentils  and  white  Cicers.    The  Pulse-eating  Cynicks 
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TRACT  and  Stoicks,  are  ail  very  long  livers  in  Laertius.     And 

I        Daniel  must  not  be  aocounied  of  few  yean,  who,  bdng 

carried  away  Captive  in  the  Reign  ofJoachimj  by  King 

Nebuchadnexxar^  lived,  by  Scripture  aooount,  unto  the 

first  year  of  Cjfruê. 

jMob't  16.  Jnd  Jacob  took  Rodi  qfgreen  Poplar^  and  qf  the 

Gcn.  'sa  31.  S^Kel  and  the  Chemuê  Tree^  and  fiUed  white  etreakê  m 

ihemy  and  mode  the  whiie  appear  which  was  m  the  Rodêy 

etc.     Men  muitiply  the  Philosophy  of  Jaoob^  who, 

beside  the  bénédiction  of  Ood,  and  the  powerfîiU  efiects 

of  imagination,  raised  in  the  Goats  and  Sheep  from 

pilled  and  party-coloured  objecta,  conoeive  that  he 

chose  out  thèse  particular  Plants  above  any  other, 

because  he  understood  they  had  a  particular  virtue 

unto  the  intended  eifects,  aecording  unto  the  conception 

io.  venetus  of  Georgius  Venetus} 

PrMim  >ao.  ^;yT,^yg|^  y^^  ^jj  hardiy  assent,  at  lea»t  till  you  be 
better  satisfied  and  aasured  concerning  the  true  spedes 
of  the  Plants  intended  in  the  Text,  or  find  a  cleaier 
consent  and  uniformity  in  the  Translation  :  For  what 
we  render  Poplar,  Hasel  and  Chesnut,  the  Greek  trans- 
lateth  Virgam  êtyraemamj  nucifuimy  platamnam^  which 
some  also  render  a  Pomegranate:  and  so  observing 
this  variety  of  interprétations  conceniing  common  and 
known  Plants  among  us,  you  may  more  reaaonably 
doubt,  with  what  propriety  or  assurance  others  le^s 
known  be  sometimes  rendred  unto  us. 
Liiitt^tkt  17.  Whether  in  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount,  the 
mIi^'ô.  a8.  ^*^»^*  of  the  Field  did  point  at  the  proper  Lilies,  or 
whether  those  Flowers  grew  wild  in  the  place  where 
our  Saviour  preached,  some  doubt  may  be  made: 
because  Kplpov  the  word  in  that  place  is  accounted  of 
the  same  signification  with  Aei/Moy,  and  that  in  Homer 
is  taken  for  ail  manner  of  specious  Flowers  :  so  reœived 
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by  Eutiachku^  Huychiua^  and  the    Scholiast  upon   TRACT 
ÂpoUonmi  Rhoétims^  KaOoKov  rà  âpOrf  Aelpia  XiyrrM,        I 
And  Kplvov  is  alao  reœiYed  in  the  aame  latitude^  not 
dgnifying  ooely  lilies,  but  applied  unto  Daffodils, 
Hyacinthfl,  Irisas,  and  the  Flowers  of  ColœyfUhii. 

Under  the  like  latitude  of  aoœption,  are  many 
expressions  in  the  CanHdes  to  be  received.  And  wben 
it  is  said  he  feedeih  among  ihe  LUitê,  therein  may  be 
alflo  implied  other  specious  Flowers,  not  ezcluding  the 
fvoper  lilies.  But  in  that  expression,  the  Lilieê  drop 
forih  Myrrhe^  neither  proper  lîlies  nor  proper  Myrrhe 
oan  be  apprehended,  the  one  not  prooeeding  from  the 
other,  but  may  be  reoeived  in  a  Metaphorical  sensé: 
and  in  some  latitude  may  be  also  made  out  from  the 
roscid  and  honey  drops  observable  in  the  Flowers  of 
filartagon,  and  inverted  flowred  Lilies,  and,  ^tis  like, 
is  the  standing  sweet  Dew  on  the  white  eyes  of  the 
Crown  Impérial,  now  common  among  us. 

And  the  proper  Lily  may  be  intended  in  that  ex- 
pression of  1  Kingt  7.  that  the  brasen  Sea  was  of  the 
thickness  of  a  hand  breadth,  and  the  brim  like  a  Lily, 
For  the  figure  of  that  Flower  being  round  at  the 
bottom,  and  somewhat  répandons,  or  inverted  at  the 
top,  doth  handsomely  illustrate  the  comparison. 

But  that  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  mention^d  in  thecano. 
CanticUê^  I  amihe  Rmc  qf  Sharon^  and  ihe  Lily  <^ihe 
Valkysy  is  that  Vegetable  which  passeth  imder  the 
same  name  with  us,  that  is  Lilium  convaUutm^  or  the 
May  lily,  you  will  more  hardly  believe,  who  know 
with  what  insatisfaction  the  most  leamed  Botanists 
reduce  that  Plant  unto  any  described  by  the  Andents; 
that  Anguillara  will  hâve  it  to  be  the  Oenanihe  of 
Jihenœuêf  Cordas  the  Pothoe  of  Tkeopkraehàê  \  and 
LobeUue  that  the  Greeks  had  not  described  it;  who 
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TRACT  find  not  six  Leaves  in  the  Flower  agreeably  to  ail 
I  Lilies,  but  onely  six  small  divisions  in  the  Flower,  who 
find  it  also  to  bave  a  single,  and  no  bulbous  Root,  nor 
Leaves  shooting  about  the  bottom,  nor  the  Stalk 
round,  but  angular.  And  that  the  leamed  Baïuhimii 
hath  not  plaoed  it  in  the  Classis  of  Lilies,  but  nervi- 
folious  Plants. 
Fiick4*,  18.  Daêh  he  noi  cast  abroad  the  Fitcheêj  and  scaUer 

SiîTïtl  '^^  Cummm  Seed,  and  coit  in  the  principal  Wheaty  and 
ihe  appointed  Barky^  ani  the  Rye  in  their  place  :  Herein 
though  the  sensé  may  hold  under  the  names  assigned, 
yet  is  it  not  so  easie  to  détermine  the  particolar  Seeds 
and  Grains,  where  the  obscure  original  causeth  such 
differing  Translations.  For  in  the  Vulgar  we  meet 
with  MiUum  and  6ith,  which  our  Translation  declineth, 
placing  Fitches  for  6ith,  and  Rye  for  Mi&um  or 
Millet,  which  notwithstanding  is  retained  by  the 
DutcL 

That  it  might  be  MelatUhiium,  NigeHa^  or  Gith,  may 
be  allowably  apprehended,  from  the  fréquent  use  of 
the  Seed  thereof  among  the  Jews  and  other  Nations, 
as  also  from  the  Translation  of  TremelUus;  and  the 
Original  implying  a  black  Seed,  which  is  less  than 
Cummin,  as,  out  of  Jben  ExrOy  Buxtarfius  hath 
ezpounded  it 

But  whereas  Milium  or  Kry^poç  of  the  Septuagint 
is  by  ours  rendred  Rye,  there  is  little  similitude  or 
aiBnity  between  those  Grains;  For  Milium  is  more 
agreeable  unto  Spelta  or  Espaut,  as  the  Dutch  and 
others  still  render  it. 

That  we  meet  so  often  w^th  Cummin  Seed  in  many 
parts  of  Scripture  in  référence  unto  Judœa^  a  Seed  so 
abominable  at  présent  unto  our  Palates  and  Nostrils, 
will  not  seem  strange  unto  any  who    consider  the 
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fitequent  use  thereof  among  the  Andents,  not  onely  in  TRACT 
médical  bat  dietetical  use  and  practice:  For  their  I 
Disbes  were  filled  tberewitb,  and  tbe  noblest  festival 
préparations  in  Jpicku  were  not  withoat  it  :  And  even 
in  aie  Poleniaj  and  parched  Corn,  the  old  Diet  of  tbe 
Romans,  (as  Plingf  recordetb)  unto  every  Measare  tbej 
nûxed  a  small  proportion  of  Lin-seed  and  Cummin- 
seed. 

And  so  Cununin  is  justly  set  down  among  tbings  of 
vulgar  and  common  use,  wben  it  is  said  in  MaUhew  28. 
V.  S8.  You  pay  TUhe  qf  Mine,  Afiniêe  and  Cummin: 
but  bow  to  make  ont  the  translation  of  Annise  we  are 
still  to  seek,  there  being  no  word  in  that  Tezt  wbich 
properly  signifietb  Annise  :  tbe  Original  being ''Ayi^^oy, 
which  tbe  Latins  call  Anethum^  and  is  properly 
englisbed  Dill. 

That  among  many  expressions,  allusions  and  illus- 
trations made  in  Scripture  from  Coms,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Oats,  so  usefîill  a  Grain  among  us, 
will  not  seeni  very  strange  unto  you,  till  you  can 
clearly  disoover  that  it  was  a  Grain  of  ordinary  use  in 
those  parts  ;  wbo  may  also  find  that  TheopkragtuSj  wbo 
is  large  about  other  Grains,  delivers  very  little  of  it. 
That  Dioêcorides  is  also  very  short  therein.  And 
Galen  delivers  that  it  was  of  some  use  in  Aria  minor^ 
espedally  in  Myria^  and  that  rather  for  Beasts  than 
Men  :  And  Plvny  afBrmeth  that  the  PfMcula  thereof 
was  most  in  use  among  the  Grermans.  Yet  that  tbe 
Jews  were  not  without  ail  use  of  tbis  Grain  seems 
confirmable  firom  the  Rabbinical  account,  who  reckon 
five  Grains  liable  unto  their  Offerings,  wbereof  tbe 
Cake  presented  might  be  made  ;  that  is,  Wbeat,  Oats, 
Rye,  and  two  sorts  of  Barley. 

19.  Wby  the  Disciples  being  bungry  pluck'd  the 
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TRACT  Ears  of  Corn,  it  seems  strange  to  us,  who  observe  that 

I        men  half  starved  betake  not  themaeWes  to  such  supply  ; 

^^      except  we  consider  ihe  ancient  Diet  of  AlpKion  and 

Matt.  Z8.  X.  Poltrda^  the  Meal  of  dried  and  parched  Cotn,  or  that 

whicb  was  *A/t^Xt;0-£ç,  or  Meal  of  crude  and  unparched 

Corn,  wherewith  they  being  well  aoquainted,  might 

hope  for  aome  satisfaction  from  the  Corn  yet  in  the 

Husk;  that  is,  from  the  nourishing   pulp  or  mealy 

part  within  it. 

ShMU^        SO.  The  inhumane    oppression    of   the  iGgyptian 

^^  ^    Task-masters,  who,  not  content  with  the  common  taie 

etc.  of  Brick,  took  also  from  the  Children  of  Israël  their 

allowance  of  Straw^  and  forced  them  to  gather  Stubbk 

where  they  oould  find  it,  will  be  more  nearly  appre- 

hended,  if  we  oonsider  how  hard  it  was  to  acquire  any 

quantity  of  Stubble  in  Mgypi^  where  the  Stalk  of 

Corn  was  so  short,  that  to  acquire  an  ordinary  measure, 

it  required  more  than  ordinary  labour  ;  as  is  discover- 

1  Lib,  x8.      able  from  that  aocount,  which   PUiny  ^  hath  happily 

Nmi.Hùt.    i^fl.  yjj^^,  ^^     jj^  ^g  Q^^  gatherM  in  ^Sigypt  the 

Straw  is  never  a  Cubit  long:  because  the  Seed  lieth 
very  shallow,  and  hath  no  other  nourishment  than 
firom  the  Mudd  and  Slime  left  by  the  River  ;  For  under 
it  is  notliing  but  Sand  and  Gravel. 

So  that  the  expression  of  Scripture  is  more 
Emphatical  than  is  commonly  apprehended,  when  ^tis 
said,  The  people  zvere  êcaitered  abroad  through  ail  the 
Land  of  Mgjfpt  to  gather  Stubble  instead  qf  Straw, 
For  the  Stubble  being  very  short,  the  acquist  was 
difBcult  ;  a  few  Fields  aiforded  it  not,  and  they  were 
fain  to  wander  far  to  obtain  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  it, 
Fiûwêrt^  SI.  It  is  said  in  the  Song  qfSohmon^  that  the  Vines 
i^^^'xi,  «^*  ^**  tender  Grape  give  a  good  smeU.  That  the 
Flowers  of  the  Vine  should  be  Emphatically  noted  to 
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give  a  pleasant  smell,  seems  hard  unto  our  Northern  TRACT 
Nostrils,  which  disoover  not  such  Odours,  and  smell  I 
them  not  in  full  VineyardB;  whereas  in  bot  Régions, 
and  more  spread  and  digested  Flowers,  a  sweet  savoor 
may  be  allowed,  denotable  firom  several  humane  ex- 
pressions, and  the  practioe  of  the  Ancients,  in  putting 
the  dried  Flowers  of  the  Vine  into  new  Wine  to  give  it 
a  pure  and  floscolous  race  or  spirit,  which  Wine  was 
therefore  called  OlvdOwovj  allowing  unto  every  Cadus 
two  pounds  of  dried  Flowers. 

And,  therefore,  the  Vine  flowering  but  in  the  Spring, 
it  cannot  but  seem  an  impertinent  objection  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  Apostles  wereJuU  qfnew  Wine  at  Pente- 
cœt  when  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Wherefore  we  may 
rather  oonceive  that  the  word  TXêvicv^  in  that  place  iacub.  13. 
implied  not  new  Wine  or  Musty  but  some  generous 
strong  and  sweet  Wine,  wherein  more  espedally  lay 
the  power  of  inebriation. 

But  if  it  be  to  be  taken  for  some  kind  of  Muet^  it 
might  be  some  kind  of  'Ae^Xev/Koç,  or  long-lasting 
Muety  which  might  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  which,  as  Pliny  delivereth,  they  made  by  hindring, 
and  keeping  the  Muet  from  fermentation  or  working, 
and  so  it  kept  soft  and  sweet  for  no  small  time  after. 

28.  When  the  Dove^  sent  out  of  the  Ark,  retum'd  Th40Uv* 
with  a  green  Olive  Leafy  aocording  to  the  Original:  02^8? h. 
how  the  Leaf,  after  ten  Months,  and  under  water, 
should  still  main  tain  a  verdure  or  greenness,  need  not 
much  amuse  the  Reader,  if  we  consider  that  the  Olive 
Tree  is  *Ae/^v\\oi/,  or  continually  green;  that  the 
Leaves  are  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  a  fast  and  lasting 
substance.  Since  we  also  iind  fresh  and  green  Leaves 
among  the  Olives  which  we  receive  from  remote 
Countries  ;  and  since  the  Plants  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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TRACT  Sea,  and  on  the  sides  of  Rocks,  maintain  a  deep  and 
I        fresh  verdure. 

How  the  Tree  should  stand  so  long  in  the  Déluge 
under  Water,  may  partly  be  allowed  from  the  un- 
certain  détermination  of  the  Flows  and  Currents  of 
that  time,  and  the  qualification  of  the  saltness  of  the 
Sea,  by  the  admixture  of  firesh  Water,  when  the  whole 
watery  Elément  was  together. 

And  it  mây  be  signally  illustrated  from  the  like 

iTheophrML  cxamplcs  iu  TheophrcuiuB  ^  and  Plimf^  in  words  to  this 

ci^'^t^  eflfect:  Even  the  Sea  affoideth  Shrubs  and  Trees;  In 

a  Plia. /À».  13.  the  red  Sea  whole  Woods  do  live,  namely  of  Bays  and 

ca/,    tm0.  Qjj^^  bearing  Fruit.     The  Souldiers  of  Aleœander^ 

who  sailed  into  InàHa^  made  report,  that  the  Tides 

were  so  high  in  some  Islands,  that  they  overflowed, 

and  oovered  the  Woods,  as  high  as  Plane  and  Foplar 

Trees.    The  lower  sort  whoUy,  the  greater  ail  but  the 

tops,  whereto  the  Mariners  fastned  their  Vessels  at 

high  Waters,  and  at  the  root  in  the  Ebb  ;  That  the 

Leavea  of  thèse  Sea  Trees  while  under  water  looked 

green,  but  taken  out  presently  dried  with  the  heat  of 

the  Sun.    The  like  is  delivered  by  TheophraHus^  that 

some  Oaks  do  grow  and  bear  Aérons  under  the  Sea. 

GrmiM4tf  S8.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  JiJce  io  a  grain  qf 

^^'     MuHcurd'Seedj  which  a  Man  took  and  sowed  in  his  Fidd^ 

s,iutt.       which  indeed  is  the  leasi  of  ail  Seeds;  but  when  His 

'*  '*'  ^'     grown  is  the  greatest  among  HerbSj  and  becometh  a 

TreCy  so  that  the  Birds  of  the  Air  corne  and  lodge  in  the 

Branches  thereof 

Luke  18.  19.     It  is  like  a  grain  of  Mustard-seedy 

which  a  Man  took  and  cast  it  into  his  Garden^  and  it 

waooed  a  gréai  Tree^  and  the  Fowls  qfthe  Air  lodged  m 

the  Branches  thereqf. 

This  expression  by  a  grain  of  Mustard-seed,  will  not 
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seem  so  strange  anto  you,  who  well  condder  it.    That  TRACT 
it  is  simply  the  least  of  Seeds,  you  cannot  apprehend,  if        I 
you  hâve  beheld  the  Seeds  of  Sapuncuhu^  Marjorane, 
Tobaooo,  and  the  smallest  Seed  of  Lunaria. 

But  you  may  well  understand  it  to  be  the  smallest 
Seed  among  Herbs  which  produoe  so  big  a  Plant,  or  the 
least  of  herbal  Fiants,  which  anse  unto  such  a  propor- 
tîjn,  implied  in  the  expression;  the  smaUegt  qf  Seeds, 
and  becameth  the  greaiêH  qf  Herbs. 

And  you  may  also  grant  that  it  is  the  smallest  of 
Seeds  of  Plants  apt  to  SevBplÇêiv,  arborescere^frutice^ 
«xte,  or  to  grow  unto  a  ligneous  substance,  and  from 
an  herby  and  oleraoeous  Vq^table,  to  become  a  kind 
of  Tree,  and  to  be  aooounted  among  the  DendrotachatM, 
or  Arboroleracea  ;  as  upon  strong  Seed,  Cultiu^  and 
good  Ground,  is  observable  in  some  Cabbages,  Mallows, 
and  many  more,  and  therefore  expressed  by  ylvereu  to 
SivBpov,  and  yiverai  6iç  to  SevSpov,  it  becometh  a  Tree, 
or  arboreecity  as  Beza  rendreth  it. 

Nor  if  warily  considered  doth  the  expression  contain 
such  difficulty.  For  the  Farable  may  not  ground  it 
self  upon  gênerais,  or  imply  any  or  every  grain  of 
Mustsûrd,  but  point  at  such  a  grain  as  from  its  fertile 
spirit,  and  other  concurrent  advantages,  hath  the 
suocess  to  become  arboreous,  shoot  into  such  a  magni- 
tude, and  acquire  the  like  taUness.  And  unto  such  a 
Grain  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  likened  which  from 
such  slender  beginnings  shall  find  such  increase  and 
grandeur. 

The  expression  also  that  it  might  grow  into  such 
dimensions  that  Birds  might  lodge  in  the  Branches 
thereof,  may  be  literaUy  oonceived  ;  if  we  allow  the 
luxuriancy  of  plants  in  JudasOy  above  our  Northern 
Régions  ;  If  we  accept  of  but  half  the  Story  taken 
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TRACT  notice  of  by  Tremelliuê^  from  the  JeruMiem  Tahnud^  of 
I  a  Mustard  Tree  that  was  to  be  dimbed  like  a  Figg 
Tree;  and  of  another,  under  whose  ahade  a  Potier 
daily  wrought  :  and  it  may  somewhat  abate  our  doubts, 
if  we  take  in  the  advertisement  of  Herodahés  oonoeming 
lesser  Plants  of  MUhim  and  Seiomum  in  the  Babylonian 
Soil  :  MiUum  ac  SeMmum  in  proceriiatem  imtar  arborum 
crtêcerej  etri  mihi  comperiumy  tamen  memcrare  mper- 
sedeo^  probe  sdens  eis  qui  nunquam  Babyloniam  regionem 
adierunt  perquam  incredibile  viêum  iri.  We  may  like- 
wise  consider  that  the  word  tearao'icffv&a-ai  doth  not 
necessarily  signifie  making  a  Nestj  but  rather  sitting, 
roosting,  covering  and  testing  in  the  Boughs,  acoording 
as  the  same  word  is  used  by  the  Septuagint  in  other 
1  Dan.  4. 9.  places^  as  the  Vulgar  rendreth  it  in  this,  inhabiianij  as 
PB.  1. 14.  la.  ^^  Translation,  lodgeth^  and  the  Rhemish,  resteth  in 

the  Branches. 

TAêX0d^      24.  And  U  came  to  paas  thaï  on  the  morrow  Moêe» 

n31  z   8.  ^^^  ^^^^  *^  Tabernacle  qfwitneêSj  and  behold  the  Sod 

of  Aaron  Jbr  the  House  qf  Levi  waê  budded^  and 

broughtfbrth  Budêj  and  bloomed  Bïoeeomes^  and  yielded 

Almumdsn    In  the  contention  of  the  Tribes  and  décision 

of  priority  and  primogeniture  of  Aaron^  declared  by 

the    Rod,  which    in    a  night  budded,  flowred    and 

brought  forth  Almonds,  you  cannot  but  apprehend  a 

propriety  in  the  Miracle  irom  that  species  of  Tree 

which  leadeth  in  the  Vemal  germination  of  the  year, 

unto  ail  the  Classes  of  Trees  ;  and  so  apprehend  how 

properly   in   a  night  and   short    spaoe  of   time  the 

Miracle  arose,  and    somewhat    answerable    unto    its 

nature  the  Flowers  and  Fruit  appeared  in  this  pre- 

y(J|^^     codons  Tree,  and  whose  original  Name'  implies  such 

chariiHtinni  gpeedy  cfflorescenoe,  as  in  its  proper  nature  flowering 

matoniit.      in  Fébruonfj  and  shewing  its  IVuit  in  Maixh. 
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This  considération  of  that  Tree  maketh  the  exprès-  TRACT 
non  in  Jeremy  more  Emphatical,  when  ^tis  said,  What        I 
seeH  iheuf  and  he  midj  A  Rod  qf  an  Ahnond  Tree.  J^- >•  "• 
Then  said  the  Lord  unio  me,  Thou  tuuê  weïi  seen,  for  I 
wM  haeten  the  Word  io  perform  U.    I  will  be  quick  and 
forward  like  the  Almond  Tree,  to  produoe  the  effects 
of  my  Word,  and  hasten  to  display  my  judgments  upon 
them. 

And  we  may  hereby  more  easily  apprehend  the  ex- 
pression in  Eccleriaeies  ;  When  the  Almond  Tree  shatt  ^^"^^  ».  s. 
Jlourish,  That  is  when  the  Head,  which  is  the  prime 
part,  and  first  sheweth  it  self  in  the  world,  shall  grow 
white,  like  the  Flowers  of  the  Almond  Tree,  whose 
Fruit,  as  Athenœua  delivereth,  was  first  called  KdpTjvov^ 
or  the  Head,  from  some  resemblance  and  covering 
parts  of  it. 

How  prc^rly  the  priority  was  confirmed  by  a  Rod 
or  Staff,  and  why  the  Rods  and  Stafib  of  the  Princes 
were  chosen  for  this  décision,  Philologists  will  consider. 
For  thèse  were  the  badges,  signs  and  cognisances  of 
their  places,  and  were  a  kind  of  Sceptre  in  their  hands, 
denoting  their  supereminencies.  The  Staff  of  Divinity  is 
ordinarily  described  in  the  hands  of  Gods  and  Groddesses 
in  old  draughts.  Trojan  and  Ghrecian  Princes  were  not 
withont  the  like,  whereof  the  ^oulders  of  Thersiies 
felt  from  the  hands  of  UbfSêes,  AchiBes  in  Homer,  as 
by  a  desperate  Oath,  swears  by  his  wooden  Sceptre, 
which  should  never  bud  nor  bear  Leaves  again  ;  which 
seeming  the  greatest  impossibility  to  him,  advanceth 
the  Miracle  of  Aaraiis  Rod.  And  if  it  could  be  well 
made  out  that  Homer  had  seen  the  Books  of  Moêes,  in 
that  expression  of  Achtiki^  he  might  allude  unto  this 
Mirade. 

That    power  which  proposed  the  experiment    by 
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TRACT  BloBSomes  in  the  Rod,  added  abo  the  Frait  of 
I  Almondâ;  the  Text  not  strictly  making  out  the 
Leavesy  and  so  omitting  the  middle  germination  :  the 
Leaves  properly  ooming  after  the  Flowers,  and  befcve 
the  Almonds.  And  therefore  if  you  hâve  well  perused 
Medals,  you  cannot  but  observe  how  in  the  impress  of 
many  Shekels,  which  pass  among  us  by  the  name  of  the 
Jerusakm  Shekels,  the  Rod  of  Aaron  is  improperly 
laden  with  many  Leaves,  whereas  that  which  is  shewn 
under  the  name  of  the  Samaritan  Shekel  seems  most 
oonformable  unto  the  Text,  which  describeth  the  Fruit 
without  Leaves. 

ThêVimim      25.  Bmding  his  Foai  unio  the  Vinâf  and  his  Aêieê 

That  Vines,  which  are  oommonly  supported,  ahould 
grow  so  large  and  bulky,  as  to  be  fit  to  fasten  their 
Juments,  and  Beasts  of  labour  unto  them,  may  seem  a 
hard  expression  unto  many:  which  notwithstanding 
may  easily  be  admitted,  if  we  oonsider  the  account  of 
PUnjfy  that  in  many  places  out  of  Italy  Vines  do  grow 
without  any  stay  or  support  :  nor  will  it  be  otherwise 
conoeived  of  lusty  Vines,  if  we  call  to  mind  how  the 
ipiin./Ai4.  same  Authour^  delivereth,  that  the  Skiiua  of  Jupiter 
was  made  out  of  a  Vine  ;  and  that  out  of  one  single 
Cyprian  Vine  a  Scale  or  Ladder  was  made  that 
reached  unto  the  Roof  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Epheeuâ. 
XMqf  26.  Iwas  exàlied  aa  a  Pain  Tree  in  Engaddi^  and  a» 

£dM°'a4.    a  Rose  Plani  in  Jéricho.    That  the  Rose  of  Jéricho^  or 
'^  that  Plant  which  passeth  among  us  under  that  dénomi- 

nation, was  signified  in  this  Text,  you  are  not  like  to 
apprehend  with  some,  who  also  name  it  the  Rose  qf 
S.  Marjfy  and  deliver,  that  it  openeth  the  Branches, 
and  Flowers  upon  the  Eve  of  our  Saviour^s  Nativity  : 
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But  rather  conceiye  it  some  proper  kind  of  Rose,  TRACT 
which  thrived  and  prospered  in  Jéricho  more  than  in  I 
the  neighbour  Countries.  For  our  Rose  of  Jéricho  is 
a  very  low  and  hard  Plant,  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground  ;  one  whereof  brought  from  Juàœa  I  hâve  kept 
by  me  many  years,  nothing  resembling  a  Rose  Tree, 
either  in  Flowers,  Branches,  Leaves  or  Growth  ;  and  so, 
improper  to  auswer  the  Emphatical  word  of  exaltation 
in  the  Text:  growing  not  only  about  Jéricho^  but 
other  parts  of  Judœa  and  Jrabia^  as  BéUomtut  hath 
observed:  which  being  a  drie  and  ligneous  Plant,  is 
preserved  many  years,  '  and  though  crumpled  and 
furdled  up,  yet,  if  infused  in  Water,  will  swell  and 
display  its  parts. 

27.  Quasi  Terebhdhus  extendi  ramos^  when  it  is  said  Tutfmtine 
in  the  same  Chapter,  as  a  Turpeidine  Tree  hâve  I  Y^alultA^ 
stretched  oui  wy  Branches:  it  will  not  seem  strange  >^ 
unto  such  as  hâve  either  seen  that  Tree,  or  examined 
its  description  :  For  it  is  a  Plant  that  widely  displayeth 
its  Branches  :  and  though  in  some  European  Countries 
it  be  but  of  a  low  and  fniticeous  growth,  yet  Pfiny  ^  >  T«eWo. 
observeth  that  it  is  great  in  Syria^  and  so  allowably,  Muedoni* 
or  at  least  not  improperly  mentioned  in  the  expression  fr«t|c»t.  in 
of  Hosea^  according  to  the  Vulgar  Translation.    Super  «t.  lia.  ly 
capita  moniium  sacrificant^  etc.  sub  quercu^  populo  ^^fl?' 
terebinthoj  qîioniam  bona  est  umbra  ejus.     And  this  13. 
difiusion  and  spreading  of  its  Branches,  hath  aiForded 
the   Proverb  of  TereUntho  stuUior,  applicable  unto 
arrogant  or  boasting  persons,  who  spread  and  display 
their  own  acts,  as  Erasmus  hath  observed. 

S8.  It  is  said  in  our  Translation.    Siml  tarried  in  ihe  p^mt- 
fippermost  parts  qf  Gibeah,  under  a  Pomegranak  Tree'l^^^^^  ^ 
which  is  in  Migron  :  and  the  people  which  were  wUh  him 
were  about  six  hundred  men.     And  when  it  is  said  in 

VOL.  III.  u 
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TRACT  some  Latin  Translations,  Saul  morabaiur  Jixo  tentario 
I        mâb  MahgranatOi  you  will  not  be  ready  to  take  in  the 
oommon  literal  sensé,  who  know  that  a  Pomegranate 
Tree  is  but  low  of  growth,  and  very  unfit  to  pitch  a 
Tent  under  it;  and  may  rather  apprehend  it  as  the 
1  jndges  ao.  name  of  a  place,  or  the  Rock  of  Rimmonj  ot  Pome» 
CA^Iî  z      graJQAte;  so  named   from   Pomegranates  which   grew 
there,  and  which  many  think  to  hâve  been  the  same 
place  mentioned  in  Judges?-  - 
A  GrtM  S9.  It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Wisedom^  Where  waier 

wlS!'x'^  7.  *^^^  btforâj  drie  îand  appeared,  and  otUqfthe  red  Sea 
a  way  appeared  wHhoui  impedimenta  and  oui  qf  the 
violent  streame  à  green  Field;  or  as  the  Latin  rende» 
it.  Campus  germinans  de  prqfiindo  :  whereby  it  seems 
implied  that  the  Israélites  passed  over  a  green  Field 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea:  and  though  most  would 
hâve  this  but  a  Metaphorical  expression,  yet  may  it 
be  literally  tolerable  ;  and  so  may  be  safely  apprehended 
by  those  that  sensibly  know  what  great  number  of 
Vegetables  (as  the  several  varieties  of  Alga'Sj  Sea 
Lettuce^  Phasgnniumy  Canferua^  CcmHs  Marina^  AlieSy 
Erica^  Tamarice^  divers  sorts  of  MuacuSj  Fucus^  Quercus 
Marina  and  CoraUitie)  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sea.  Since  it  is  also  now  well  known,  that  the 
Western  Océan,  for  many  degrees,  is  covered  with 
SargoMO  or  Lenticula  Marina^  and  found  to  arise  from 
the  bottom  of  that  Sea  ;  since,  upon  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence by  the  Isles  of  Eres,  there  is  a  part  of  the 
Mediierranean  Sea^  called  la  Prairie^  or  the  Meadowy 
Seaj  from  the  bottom  thereof  so  plentifuUy  covered 
with  Plants:  since  vast  heaps  of  Weeds  are  found 
in  the  Bellies  of  some  Whales  taken  in  the  Northern 
Océan,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Shore: 
And  since  the  providence   of  Nature  hath  provided 
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this  shelter  for  minor  Fishes;  both  for  their  spawn,  TRACT 
and  safety  of  their  young  ones.  And  this  might  be  I 
more  peculiarly  allowed  to  be  spoken  of  the  Red 
Sea,  since  the  Hebrews  named  it  Sup\  or  the 
Weedy  Sea  :  and,  also,  seeing  TT^eophrastua  and  PUny^ 
observing  the  growth  of  Vegetables  under  water,  hâve 
made  their  chief  illustrations  from  those  in  the  Red 
Sea. 

80.  You  will  readily  discover  how  widely  they  are  sj^mcn. 
mistaken,  who  accept  the  Sycamore  mention^d  in 
several  parts  of  Scripture  for  the  Sycamore,  or  Tree  of 
that  dénomination,  with  us  :  which  is  properly  but  one 
kind  or  différence  of  Acer,  and  bears  no  fVoit  with  any 
resemblance  unto  a  Figg. 

But  you  will  rather,  thereby,  apprehend  the  true 
and  genuine  Sycamore,  or  Âfcaminuê,  which  is  a 
étranger  in  our  parts.  A  l>ee  (according  to  the 
description  of  Theophrtutus,  Dtoscùrides  and  Galen) 
resembling  a  Mulberry  Tree  in  the  Leaf,  but  in  the 
Fruit  a  Figg;  which  it  produoeth  not  in  the  Twiggs 
but  in  the  Trunck  or  greater  Branches,  answerable 
to  the  Sycamore  of  .Xgypt,  the  iEgyptian  Figg  or 
Giamez  of  the  Arabians,  described  by  Prosper  Alpimiê, 
with  a  Leaf  somewhat  broader  than  a  Mulberry,  and 
in  its  Fruit  like  a  Figg.  Insomuch  that  some  hâve 
fancied  it  to  hâve  had  its  first  production  from  a  Figg 
Tree  grafted  on  a  Mulberry. 

It  is  a  Tree  common  in  Judœa^  whereof  thcy  made 
fréquent  use  in  Buildings;  and  so  understood,  it 
explaineth  that  expression  in  Isaiah  :^  Sycamori  excisi  i  i^a.  9.  xa 
jfuntj  Cedros  mbetituemus.  TTie  Bricks  arefaiien  down, 
we  wiU  build  with  hewen  SUmes  :  The  Sycamoree  are  eut 
down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  Cedars, 

It  is  a  broad  spreading  Tree,  not  onely  fit  for 
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TRACT  Walks,  Grove»  and  Shade,  but  also  affbrding  profit, 

I        And  therefoie  it  is  said  that  Eing  David^  appointed 

»i Chion. a7,  Boolkanan  to  be  over  his  Olive  Trees  and  Sycamores, 

•  iKîng.ia  ^^ch   were  in  great  plenty;  and  ît  is  aocordingly 

•7.  delivered,'  that  Sohmon  mode   Cedara  to  be  as  the 

Sycomore  Trees  thai  are  in  the  Voie  for  abundance. 

That  is,  he  planted  many,  though  they  did  not  oome 

to  perfection  in  his  days. 

And  as  it  grew  plentifuUy  about  the  Plains,  so  was 
the  Fruit  good  for  Food  ;  and,  as  Bellonius  and  late 
accounts  deliver,   very   refreshing  unto  Travellers  in 
those  hot  and  drie  Countries  :  whereby  the  expression 
>Ainoi7.     of  Amos^  beoomes  more  intelligible,  when  he  said  he 
'^  was  an  Herdsmanj  and  a  gatherer  of  Sycamwre  FruU. 

«pmu.  78.     And  the   expression  of  David  ^  also  beoomes  more 
47*  Emphatical;  He  destroyed  their  Vines  wUh  HaU^  and 

their  Shfcamore  Trees  with  Frost.  That  is,  their 
Sicmoth  in  the  Original,  a  word  in  the  sound  not  fiir 
from  the  Sycamore. 
»  Lttk.  17. 6.  Thus  when  it  is  said,'  Ifye  had  Faith  as  a  grain  of 
Mustard'Seed^  ye  migJU  say  unto  this  Sycamine  Tree, 
Be  thou  plucked  upby  the  rootSy  and  be  thou  placed  in 
the  Seoy  and  it  should  obey  you:  it  might  be  more 
significantly  spoken  of  this  Sycamore;  thb  being 
described  to  be  Arbor  vasta^  a  laige  and  well  rooted 
Tree,  whose  removal  was  more  difficult  than  many 
others.  And  so  the  instance  in  that  Text,  b  very 
properly  made  in  the  Sycamore  Tree,  one  of  the 
largest  and  less  removable  Trees  among  them.  A 
Tree  so  lasting  and  well  rooted,  that  the  Sycamore 
which  Zacheus  asoended,  is  still  shewn  in  Judœa  unto 
Travellers;  as  also  the  hoUow  Sycamore  at  Maiurœa 
in  Mgyptj  where  the  blessed  Vii^n  is  said  to  hâve 
remained:  which  though  it  relisheth  of  the  Legend, 
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jet  it  plainly  declareth  what  opinion  they  had  of  the  TRACT 
lasting  condition   of  that  Tree,  to  countenance  the        I 
Tradition  ;  for  which  they  might  not  be  without  some 
expérience,  since  the  learned  describer  of  the  Pyramideê^  iD.Gnavet. 
observeth,  that  the  old  i^^gyptians  made  Coffins  of  this 
Wood,  which  he  found  yet  fresh  and  undecayed  among 
divers  of  their  Mummies. 

And  thus,  also,  when  Zacheuê  climbed  up  into  a 
Sycamore  above  any  other  Tree,  this  being  a  large  and 
fair  one,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  made  choice  of  a 
proper  and  advantageous  Tree  to  look  down  upon  our 
Saviour. 

SI.  Whether  the  expression  of  our  Saviour  in  the/Mrwuy^ 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  and  the  increase  of  the  Seed  ■^««'««>- 
unto  ihirty^  rixty  and  a  hundredfoldy  had  any  référence  ,^  J^, 
unto  the  âges  of  Believers,  and  measures  of  their  Faith, 
as  Children,  Young  and  Old  Persons,  as  to  beginners, 
well  advanced  and  strongly  confirmed  Christians,  as 
learned  men  hâve  hinted  ;  or  whether  in  this  progres- 
sional  assent  there  were  any  latent  Mysteries,  &b  the 
mystical  Interpreters  of  Numbers  may  apprehend,  I 
prétend  not  to  détermine. 

But,  how  this  multiplication  may  well  be  conceived, 
and  in  what  way  apprehended,  and  that  this  centésimal 
increase  is  not  naturally  strange,  you  that  are  no 
stranger  in  Agriculture,  old  and  new,  are  not  like  to 
make  great  doubt. 

That  every  Grain  should  produce  an  Ear  affording 
an  hundred  Grains,  is  not  like  to  be  their  conjecture 
wiio  behold  the  growth  of  Corn  in  our  Fields,  wherein 
a  common  Grain  doth  produce  far  less  in  number. 
For  barley  consisting  but  of  two  Versuê  or  Rows, 
seldom  exceedeth  twenty  Grains,  that  is,  ten  upon  each 
Stoî^oç,  or  Row;  Rye,   of  a  square  figure,  is  very 
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TRACT  fniitfuU  at  forty:  Wheat,  besides  the  FrU  and 
I  UruncuSj  or  imperfect  Grains  of  the  small  Husks  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  £ar,  is  fruitfuU  at  ten  treble 
Gkimœ  or  Husks  in  a  Row,  each  containing  but  three 
Grains  in  breadth,  if  the  middle  Grain  arriveth  at  ail 
to  perfection  ;  and  so  maketh  up  threesoore  Grains  in 
both  sides. 

Yet    even    this  centésimal    fructification    may   be 

admitted  in  some  çorts  of  Cerealia^  and  Grains  from 

one  Ear  :  if  we  take  in  the  Triticum  centigranum^  or 

fefiilissimum    PHnii,    Indian   Wheat,  and  Panicum; 

which,  in  every  £ar,  containeth  hundreds  of  Grains. 

But  this  increase  may  easily  be  conceived  of  Grains 
in  their  total  multiplication,  in  good  and  fertile 
ground,  since,  if  every  Grain  of  Wheat  produceth 
but  three  Ears,  the  increase  will  arise  above  that 
number.  Nor  are  we  without  examples  of  some 
grounds  which  hâve  produced  many  more  Ears,  and 
above  this  centésimal  increase:  As  Plitij^  hath  left 
recorded  of  the  Bjfzacian  Field  in  JJrica.  Misit  ex  eo 
loco  Procuratar  ex  uno  quadraginta  minus  germina. 
MM  et  Nerani  pariier  iercentum  quadraginta  stipulas, 
ex  uno  grano.  Cum  ceniessimos  quidem  LeonHni  SicUiœ 
campi  Jundunt,  aJiique,  et  iota  Bcetica,  ei  imprimis 
JEigyptus.  And  even  in  our  own  Country,  from  one 
Grain  of  Wheat  sowed  in  a  Garden,  I  hâve  numbred 
many  more  than  an  hundred. 

And  though  many  Grains  are  commonly  lost  which 
corne  not  to  sprouting  or  earing,  yet  the  same  is  also 
verified  in  measure  ;  as  that  one  Bushel  should  produce 
iGen.t6.t3.  a  hundred,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  Corn  in  Gerar\'^ 
Then  Isaac  sowed  m  iJuxt  Land,  and  received  in  thai 
year  an  hundred  foUL  That  is,  as  the  Chaldee 
ezplaineth  it,  a  hundred  for  one^  when  he  measured  it. 
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And  this  Pliny  seems  to  intend,  when  he  saitb  of  tbe  TRACT 
fertile  Byzacian  Territory  before  xnentioned,  Ex  uno  I 
centeni  qtdnquagirUa  modii  redduntur.  And  may  be 
favourably  apprehended  of  tbe  fertility  of  some 
grounds  in  Poland;  wberein,  after  the  account  of 
Gagtdnusj  from  Rye  sowed  in  Auguste  corne  tbirty  or 
forty  Ears,  and  a  Man  on  Horseback  can  scaroe  look 
over  it.  In  the  Sabbatical  Crop  of  Judœck^  there  must 
be  admitted  a  large  increase,  and  probably  not  short  of 
this  centésimal  multiplication:  For  it  supplied  part 
of  the  sixth  year,  tbe  wbole  seTentb,  and  eigbtb  untill 
tbe  Harvest  of  that  year. 

Tbe  êeven  yea/rs  ofplenty  in  JEgyjd  must  be  of  bigb 
increase;  wben,  by  storing  up  but  the  fiftb  part, 
tbey  supplied  the  wbole  Land,  and  many  of  their 
neighbours  after:  for  it  is  said/  the  Famine  was  in  iGen.41.56. 
ail  the  Land  about  them.  And  therefore  thougb  the 
causes  of  the  Dearth  in  JEgypt  be  made  out  from  the 
defect  of  the  overflow  of  NUuê^  according  to  the  Dream 
oi  Pharaoh\  yet  was  that  no  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
tbe  Land  of  Comum,  which  may  rather  be  aBcribed  to 
the  want  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  for  some 
succeeding  years,  if  their  Famine  held  time  and 
duration  with  that  of  Mgypt-^  as  may  be  probably 
gatber''d  from  that  expression  of  Joseph^^  Corne  donpii  9  cen.  45. 9, 
unio  me  [into  JEgypi]  and  tarry  noi<,  and  there  toitl  I  "* 
nouriêhyou:  (for  yet  there  are  five  yea/rs  qf  Famine) 
leet  thou  and  thy  Household^  amd  ail  that  thou  hast  corne 
to  poverty. 

How  they  preserved  their  Com  so  long  in  JEgypt 
may  seem  hard  unto  Northern  and  moist  Climates, 
ezcept  we  consider  the  many  ways  of  préservation 
practised  by  antiquity,  and  also  take  in  that  handsome 
account  of  Pliny  ;  "Wliat  Com  soever  is  laid  up  in  the 
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TRACr  £ar,  it  taketh  no  haim  keep  it  as  long  as  you  will  ; 
I  although  the  best  and  most  assured  way  to  keep  Corn 
is  in  Caves  and  Vaults  under  ground,  according  to  the 
practioe  of  Cappadocia  and  TTiracia. 

In  JEgypt  and  MaurUania  above  ail  things  they 
look  to  this,  that  their  Granaries  stand  on  kîgh 
ground  ;  and  how  drie  so  ever  their  Floor  be,  they  lay 
a  course  of  Chaff  betwixt  it  and  the  ground.  Besides, 
they  put  up  their  Corn  in  Granaries  and  Binns 
together  with  the  Ear.  And  Varro  delivereth  that 
Wheat  laid  up  in  that  manner  will  last  fifty  years; 
Millet  an  hundred  ;  and  Beans  so  consenred  in  a  Cave 
of  AmbraciOj  were  known  to  last  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  King  Pyrrhus^ 
unto  tiie  Fyratick  War  under  the  conduct  of 
Pompetf. 

More  strange  it  may  seem  how,  after  seven  years, 
the  Grains  conserved  should  be  fruitfuU  for  a  new 
production.  For  it  is  said  that  Joêeph  delivered  Seed 
unto  the  JEgyptianSy  to  sow  their  Land  for  the  eighth 
year  :  and  Corn  after  seven  years  is  like  to  aiFord  little 
iTheopk  or  no  production,  according  to  Tlieophrastuê ;^  Ad 
Sementem  semen  ainmculum  optimum  putatur^  hinium 
détenus  et  trinum;  vitra  stérile  fermé  estj  quanquam 
ad  usum  cibarium  idoneum. 

Yet  sinoe,  from  former  exemplifications.  Corn  may  be 
made  to  last  so  long,  the  fructifying  power  may  well 
be  conoeived  to  last  in  some  good  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  the  région  and  place  of  its  conservation,  as  the 
same  Tlieophrastus  hath  observed,  and  left  a  notable 
example  from  Cappadocia,  where  Corn  might  be  kept 
sizty  years,  and  remain  fertile  at  forty  ;  according  to 
his  expression  thus  translated;  In  Cappadociœ  loco 
quodam  petra    dicto^  triticum  ad  çuadraginta  annos 
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fœcundum  est,  et  ad  sementem  percommodum  durare  pro-   TRACT 
dUum  est^  sexageiws  oui  sepfuagenos  ad  fisum  cibarium        I 
seroari  passe  idotieum,     The  situation  of  that  Con- 
servatory,   was,  as   he  delivereth,   tn^Xop,    eirirpow, 
eHavpov,  highy  a%ry  and  expased  ta  several  favourabJe 
winds.     And  upon  such  considération  of  winds  and 
ventilation,   some  conoeive  the  JSgyptian  Granaries 
were  made  open,  the  Country  being  free  from  lain. 
Howsoever  it  was,  that  contrivance    could    not   be 
without  some  hazard  :  ^  for  the  great  Mists  and  Dews  i  Mgypi 
of  that  Country  might  dispose  the  Corn  unto  cor-  ^*^^J^* 

ruption.  y>d.  Théo- 

More  plainly  may  they  mistake,  who  from  some'*'"'""* 
analogy  of  name  (as  if  Pyramid  were  derived  from 
Hvpovj  Triticum\  conoeive  the  ^gyptian  Pyramids  to 
hâve  been  built  for  Granaries  ;  or  look  for  any  settled 
Monuments  about  the  Desarts  erected  for  that  inten- 
tion ;  since  their  Store-houses  were  made  in  the  great 
Towns,  according  to  Scripture  expression,*  He  gaihered  >  G«n.4i.4«- 
^aU  the  Food  qf  seven  years^  whick  was  in  the  Land 
^  JEgypty  and  laid  up  the  Food  in  the  Cities:  the  Food 
ofthe  Field  tehich  was  round  about  evety  City,  kdd  he 
up  f  n  the  same. 

8â.  For  tf  thou  wert  eut  oui  qf  the  Olive  Tree^  which  oum  Trêêin 
%s  wild  by  nature^  and  wert  grc^ied,  contrary  to  fuiture^  ^^  "'  '** 
inio  a  good  Olive  Tree^  how  much  more  shall  these^ 
which  be  the  natural  Branches j  be  grafted  inio  their  own 
Olive  Treef  In  which  place,  how  £mswerable  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Husbandry  this  expression  of  S.  Paul  is, 
you  will  readily  apprehend  who  understand  the  ruies 
of  insition  or  ^redting,  and  that  way  of  vegetable  pro- 
pagation ;  wherein  that  is  contrary  to  nature,  or  natural 
rules  which  Art  observeth  :  vi».  to  make  use  of  a  Cyons 
more  ignoble  than  the  Stock,  or  to  graft  wild  upon 
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TRACT  domestick  and  good  Plants, according  as  TTieophnutuê''^ 
I        hath  anciently  observed,  and,  making  instance  in  the 

iDecMuis    Olive,  hath  left  this  Doctrine  unto  us  ;  Urbanum  «SjyJ- 

c^\Y  *  vestnbas  ut  mtia  Oleaséris  inserere.  Nam  n  è  contrario 
SylveHrem  in  Urbanoa  severis^  etri  diffèrenHa  quœdam 

»K«xAûea^  erUj  tamcn^  bonœjrugis  Arbor  nunquam  profecto  red- 

wîr  ovic  s^k  ^^d^ ,  which  is  also  agreeable  unto  our  présent  practioe, 
who  graffc  Pears  on  Thorns,  and  Apples  upon  Crabb 
Stocks,  not  using  the  contrary  insition.  And  when  it 
is  said,  How  much  more  shaU  these^  which  are  the  natunU 
Branches^  be  grafied  into  thdr  own  naturel  Olive  TVee  f 
this  is  also  agreeable  unto  the  rule  of  the  same  Author; 
"^ixm  Se  fièKrUùv  èyKevTpitrfÂO^y  ofiolù^v  eiç  Sfiota^  Inêiiio 
melior  est  simiUum  in  rimilibua:  For  the  nearer  con* 
sanguinity  there  is  between  the  Cyons  and  the  Stock, 
the  readier  œmprehension  is  made,  and  the  nobler 
fructification.  Aocording  also  unto  the  later  caution  of 

*  D«  horti-  Laurenbergius  ;  '  Arbores  domesOcœ  insMoni  destinatœ^ 
êemper  antqnmmdœ  Sylvestribui.  And  though  the 
Bucoess  be  good,  and  may  suffSce  upon  Stocks  of  the 
same  dénomination  ;  yet,  to  be  grafted  upon  their  own 
and  Mother  Stock,  is  the  nearest  insition  :  which  way, 
though  less  practised  of  old,  is  now  much  imbraced, 
and  found  a  notable  way  for  melioration  of  the  Fruit  ; 
and  much  the  rather,  if  the  Tree  to  be  grafted  on  be  a 
good  and  gênerons  Plant,  a  good  and  fair  Olive,  as  the 

«  KoAAi.       Apostle  seems  to  imply  by  a  pecuUar  word  ^  scaroe  to 

S^*'"-,  .-  be  found  elsewhere. 

Kon.  II*  4a« 

It  must  be  also  considered,  that  the  Oleaster^  or  wild 
Olive,  by  cutting,  transplanting  and  the  best  managery 
of  Art,  can  be  made  but  to  produce  such  Olives  as 
{Theophraaiuê  saith)  were  particularly  named  PhanBay 
that  is,  but  bad  Olives;  and  that  it  was  reckon^d 
among  Prodigies,  for  the  Oleaster  to  become  an  Olive 
Tree. 
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And  when  insition  and  grafting,  in  the  Text,  is  TRACT 
applied  unto  the  Olive  Tree,  it  hath  an  Emphatical  1 
sensé,  very  agreeable  unto  that  Tree  which  is  best 
propagated  this  way;  not  at  ail  by  sarculation,  as 
Theophrcutus  observeth,  nor  well  by  Seed,  as  hath  been 
obsenred.  Omne  semen  simile  gcfnu  perficit^  prœter 
oleam^  OkaHrum  enim  gênerai^  hoc  est  aylvestrem  oleam^ 
ei  non  oleam  veram. 

^*If,  therefore,  thou  Roman  and  Gentile  Branch, 
which  wert  eut  from  the  wild  Olive,  art  now,  by  the 
signal  mercy  of  6od,  beyond  the  ordinary  and  com- 
monly  expected  way,  giafted  into  the  true  Olive,  the 
Church  of  6od  ;  if  thou,  which  neither  naturally  nor 
by  humane  art  canst  be  made  to  produce  any  good 
Fruit,  and,  next  to  a  Miracle,  to  be  made  a  true  Olive, 
art  now  by  the  benignity  of  Grod  grafted  into  the 
proper  Olive;  how  much  more  shall  the  Jew,  and 
natural  Branch,  be  grafted  into  its  genuine  and  mother 
Tree,  wherein  propinquity  of  nature  is  like,  so  readily 
and  prosperously,  to  effect  a  coalition  ?  And  this  more 
espedally  by  the  expressed  way  of  insition  or  implantap- 
tion,  the  Olive  being  not  sucœssfully  propagable  by 
Seed,  nor  at  ail  by  surculation.^ 

88.  Aê  for  the  Stork,  the  Firre  Trees  are  her  Houee.  sMnttt- 
This  e3cpression,  in  our  Translation,  which  keeps  dose  ^^f^^T* 
to  the  Original  Chasidah^  is  somewhat  différent  from  ^"^  *^^  '^ 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Translation  ;  nor  agreeable  unto 
common  observation,  whereby  they  are  known  commonly 
to  build  upon  Chimneys,  or  the  tops  of  Houses,  and 
high  Buildings,  whidi  notwithstanding,  the  common 
Translation  may  dearly  consist  with  observation,  if  we 
consider  that  this  is  commonly  affirmed  of  tiie  black 
Stork,  and  take  notice  of  the  description  of  Ornithologue 
in  AldrovanduSf  that  such  Storks  are  often  found  in 
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TRACT  divers  parts,  and  that  they  do  m  Arboribm  niduiarij 
I  prœserHm  in  abietibuê;  Make  their  Nests  on  Trees, 
especially  upon  Firre  Trees.  Nor  whoUy  disagreeûig 
unto  the  practice  of  the  oommon  white  Stork,  accord- 
ing  unto  Varro,  nidulanlur  in  agris  :  and  the  conces- 
sion of  Aldrovandus  that  sometimes  they   build   on 

1  Beiionius  Trccs  :  and  the  assertion  of  BeUonkis^  that  men  dress 
them  Nests,  and  place  Cradles  upon  high  Trees,  in 
Marish  régions,  that  Storks  may  breed  upon  them  : 
which  course  some  observe  for  Hems  and  Cormorants 
with  us.  And  this  building  of  Storks  upon  Trees,  may 
be  also  answerable  unto  the  original  and  natural  way 
of  building  of  Storks  before  the  political  habitations  of 
men,  and  the  raising  of  Houses  and  high  Buildings  ; 
before  they  were  invited  by  such  conveniences  and 
prepared  Nests,  to  relinquish  their  natural  places  of 
nidulation.  I  say,  before  or  where  sudi  advantages  are 
not  ready;  when  Swallows  found  other  places  than 
Chimneys,  and  Daws  foimd  other  places  than  holes  in 
high  Fabricks  to  build  in. 

BiUm,  in  84.  Andy  therefore^  Israël  said  carry  dotvn  the  mon  a 
presenij  a  Utile  Bahn^  a  Uttle  Honey^  and  Myrrhe^  Nuis 
and  Almonds.  Now  whether  this,  which  Jacob  sent, 
were  the  proper  Balsam  extoUed  by  humane  Writers, 
you  cannot  but  make  some  doubt,  who  find  the  Greek 
Translation  to  be  'Pffrlvtfy  that  is,  BennOy  and  so  may 
hâve  some  suspicion  that  it  might  be  some  pure  distilla- 
tion from  the  Turpentine  Tree,  which  grows  pros- 
perously  and  plentifully  in  Judasa^  and  seems  so  under- 
stood  by  the  Arabick;  and  was  indeed  esteemed  by 
Theophrasttu  and  Dioecorides^  the  chiefest  of  résinons 
Bodies,  and  the  word  Résina  Emphatically  used  for  it. 
That  the  Balsam  Plant  hath  grown  and  prospered  in 
Judœa  we  believe  without  dispute.     For  the  same  is 
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attested  by  TheophroBtus,  PUmy,  JuiHnus^  and  many  TRACT 
more  ;  from  the  commendation  tbat  Galen  affordeth  of  I 
the  Balsam  of  Syria^  and  the  story  of  Cleopaira^  that 
she  obtain''d  some  Plants  of  Balsam  from  Herod  the 
Great  to  transplant  into  Mgypt.  But  whether  it  was 
so  anciently  in  Jttdœa  as  the  time  of  Jacob  \  nay, 
whether  this  Plant  was  hère  before  the  time  of  Solomon^ 
that  great  collectour  of  Vegetable  rarities,  some  doubt 
may  be  made  from  the  account  of  JoêephuSj  that  the 
Queen  of  Shéba^  a  part  of  Jrabia,  among  présents  unto 
SolomoHj  brought  some  Plants  of  the  Balsam  Tree,  as 
one  of  the  peculiar  estimables  of  her  Country. 

Whether  this  ever  had  its  natural  growth,  or  were 
an  original  native  Plant  of  Judœa^  much  more  that  it 
was  peculiar  unto  that  Country,  a  greater  doubt  may 
arise:  while  we  reade  in  Pausanicu^  Strabo  and  Dio- 
doruê^  that  it  grows  also  in  Arabia^  and  find  in  Théo- 
phrastus^  that  it  grew  in  two  Gardens  about  Jéricho  i  Théo- 
in  Judœa.  And  more  especially  whiles  we  seriously  J^*-^ 
consider  that  notable  discourse  between  AbdeUa^ 
Abdachim  and  AlpimtSj  concluding  the  natural  and 
original  place  of  this  singular  Plant  to  be  in  Arabia, 
about  Mecha  and  Medma^  where  it  still  plentifiiUy 
groweth,  and  Mountains  abound  therein.  From 
whence  it  hath  been  carefuUy  transplanted  by  the 
BculhcCs  of  Grand  Cairo^  into  the  Garden  of  Maiarea  ; 
where,  when  it  dies,  it  is  repaired  again  from  those 
parts  of  Arabia^  from  whence  the  Grofnd  Signior  yearly 
receiveth  a  présent  of  Balsam  from  the  Xeriff  of 
Mecknj  still  called  by  the  Arabians  Bdkssan  ;  whence 
they  believe  arose  the  Greek  appellation  Balsam.  And 
since  thèse  Balsam-plants  are  not  now  to  be  found  in 
Judœa^  and  though  purposely  cultivated,  are  ofben  lost 
in  Judœa^  but  everlastingly  live,  and  naturally  renew 
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TRACT  in  Jrabia;  They  probably  oonduded,  that  tkose  of 

I        Judœa  were  foreign  and  transplanted  from  thèse  parts. 

Ail  which  notwithstanding,  since  the  same  Plant 

may    grow    naturally  and    spontaneously  in   several 

Countries,  and  eitker  from  inward  or  outward  causes 

be  lost  in  one  Région,  while  it  continueth  and  sub- 

sisteth  in  another,  the  Balsam  Tree  might  possibly  be 

a  native  of  Jtidœa  as  well  as  of  Jrabia  ;  which  because 

de  fado  it  cannot  be  clearly  made  ont,  the  ancient 

expressions  of  Scripture  beoome  donbtfîill  in  this  point. 

But  since  this  Plant  hath  not,  for  a  long  time,  grown 

in  Jtidœa^  and  still  plentifully  prospéra  in  Jrabia^  that 

which  now  cornes  in  prêtions  paroels  to  us,  and  still  is 

called  the  Balsam  of  Judœa^  may  now  surrender  its 

name,  and  more  properly  be  called  the  Balsam  of 

Araina. 

Bmrity,  85.  Aui  the  FUuo  and  the  Barïey  was  smitten;  for 

^  ^""'f"  ^^  Aar&y  mu  in  the  Ear,  and  the  Flaac  was  boUed,  biU 

the  Wheat  and  the  Rye  wae  net  smiiten^  for  they  were 

1  Unam  fol-  not  gTOwn  up}    How  thc  Barlcy  and  the  Flax  should 

ÏSL*wf *'    ^  smitten  in  the  plague  of  Hail  in  JEgypt^  and  the 

vwpfMir^oy,  Wheat  and  Rye  escape,  because  they  were  not  yet 

^^JÎJI^'^      grown  up,  may  seem  strange  unto  English  observers, 

i^'  who  call  Barley  Summer  Corn  sown  so  many  months 

afker  Wheat,  and,  beside  hordeum  Pobfetichon,  or  big 

Barley,  sowe  not  Barley  in  the  Winter,  to  anticipate  the 

growtii  of  Wheat. 

And  the  same  may  also  seem  a  preposterous  expres- 
sion unto  ail  who  do  not  consider  the  various  Agri- 
culture, and  différent  Husbandry  of  Nations,  and  such 
as  was  practised  in  ^gypt^  and  fairly  proved  to  hâve 
been  also  used  in  Judœa^  wherein  their  Barley  Harvest 
was  before  that  of  Wheat  ;  as  is  confirmable  from  that 
expression  in  Ridh^  that  she  came  into  Bethkhem  at  the 
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beginning  qf  BarUy  Haroest,  and  staid  unto  the  end  TRACT 
of  Wheat  Harvest  ;  from  the  death  of  Mcmasteê  the  I 
Father  of  Judithy  Emphatically  expressed  to  bave 
happened  in  the  Wheat  Harvest,  and  more  advanced 
beat  ci  the  Sun  ;  and  from  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to 
offer  the  Barley  Sheaf  of  the  first  firuits  in  Marché  and 
a  Cake  of  Wheat  Flower  but  at  the  end  of  Peniecosi. 
Consonant  unto  the  practioe  of  the  ^gyptians,  who 
(as  TTàeophrasttu  delivereth)  sowed  their  Barley  early 
in  référence  to  their  first  Fruits  ;  and  aiso  the  common 
rund  practice,  recorded  by  the  same  Authour,  Maiurè 
serUur  Triùicum^  Hordeum^  quod  eHam  maiuriusseritur; 
Wheat  and  Barley  are  sowed  earhf,  but  Barley  earJier 
ofihe  two. 

Flax  was  aiso  an  early  PUmt,  as  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  neighbour  Country  of  Canaan.  For  the 
Israélites  kept  the  Passover  in  Gilgal  in  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  Month,  answering  unto  prrt  of  our 
Marché  having  newly  passed  Jordan:  And  the  Spies 
which  were  sent  from  Shittim  unto  Jéricho,  not  many 
days  before,  were  hid  by  Rahab  under  tbe  stalks  of 
FlaX,  which  lay  drying  on  the  top  of  her  House  ;  whicb 
sheweth  that  tlie  Flax  was  already  and  newly  gathered. 
For  this  was  the  first  préparation  of  Flax,  and  before 
fluviation  or  rotting,  whidi,  after  Pliny^s  account,  was 
after  Wheat  Harvest. 

But  the  Wheat  and  the  Rye  were  not  smitten^for  they 
were  not  grown  up.  The  Original  signifies  that  it  was 
hidden^  or  dark,  the  Vulgar  and  Septuagint  that  it  was 
eerotinouê  or  late,  and  our  old  Translation  that  it  was 
laie  êown.  And  so  the  expression  and  interposition  of 
Moeesy  who  well  understocd  the  Husbandry  of  JEgypt, 
might  Emphatically  déclare  the  state  of  Wheat  and 
Rye  in  that  particular  year  ;  and  if  so,  the  same  is 
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TRACT  solvable  from  the  time  of  tiie  floud  of  Nilus,  and  the 
I  measure  of  its  inundation.  For  if  it  were  very  high, 
and  over-drenching  the  ground,  they  were  forced  to 
later  Seed-time;  and  so  the  Wheat  and  the  Rye 
escaped;  for  they  were  more  slowly  growing  Grains, 
and,  by  reason  of  the  greater  inundation  of  the  River, 
were  sown  later  than  ordinary  that  year,  espedally  in 
the  Plains  near  the  River,  where  the  ground  drieth 
latest. 

Some  think  the  plagues  of  JEgypt  were  acted  in  one 
Month,  others  but  in  the  eompass  of  twelve.  In  the 
delivery  of  Scripture  there  is  no  account,  of  what  time 
of  the  year  or  particular  Month  they  fell  out  ;  but  the 
account  of  thèse  grains,  which  were  either  smitten  or 
escaped,  make  the  plague  of  Hail  to  hâve  probably 
hapned  in  February  :  This  may  be  coUected  from  the 
new  and  old  account  of  the  Seed  time  and  Hairest  in 
1  Rudnvii's  ^gyp^*  ^or,  according  to  the  account  of  Radxevil^ 
Travtu,  |.jjç  Hivcr  Hsing  in  June^  and  the  Banks  being  eut  in 
SeptembeTy  they  sow  about  S.  Andrews^  when  the  Floud 
is  retired,  and  the  moderate  driness  of  the  ground 
permitteth.  So  that  the  Barley  anticipating  the 
Wheat,  either  in  time  of  sowing  or  growing,  might  be 
in  Ear  in  February, 
a  piin.  ii6.  x8.  Thc  account  of  Pliny  •  is  little  différent  They  cast 
c«/.  18.  |.jjg  gggjj  ^p^^j  ^jjg  Slime  and  Mudd  when  the  River  is 
down,  which  commonly  happeneth  in  the  beginning  of 
November.  They  begin  to  reap  and  eut  down  a  little 
before  the  Calends  of  April,  about  the  middle  of 
Marchy  and  in  the  Month  of  May  their  Harvest  is  in. 
So  that  Barley  anticipating  Wheat,  it  might  be  in  Ear 
in  February^  and  Wheat  not  yet  grown  up,  at  least  to 
the  Spindle  or  Ear,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Hail.  For 
they  eut  down  about  the  middle  of  Marché  at  least 
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their  forward  Corns,  and  in  the  Month  of  Majf  ail   TRACT 
Borts  of  Corns  were  in.  ^ 

The  haming  cf  ihe  River  into  Blùud  shews  in  what 
Month  this  happened  not.  That  is,  not  when  the  River 
had  overflown;  for  it  is  said,  ihe  jEgffpùiam  digged 
raimd  aboui  ihe  River  Jbr  Water  io  drink^  which  they 
could  not  hâve  done,  if  the  River  had  been  out,  and 
the  lields  under  Water. 

In  the  same  Text  you  cannot,  without  some  hésita- 
tion, pass  over  the  translation  of  Rye,  which  the  Original 
nameth  Caseumeih^  the  Greek  rendreth  Oîffra^  the  French 
and  Dutch  SpeUa^  the  Latin  Zeoy  and  not  Secale  the 
known  word  for  Rye.  Bat  this  common  Rye  so  well 
understood  at  présent,  was  not  distinctly  described,  or 
not  well  known  from  early  Antiquity.  And  therefore, 
in  this  imoertainty,  some  hâve  thought  it  to  hâve  been 
the  Typha  ot  the  Andents.  Cordue  will  hâve  it  to  be 
Ofyra^  and  RuèUifua  some  kind  of  Oryxa.  But  having 
no  vulgar  and  well  known  name  for  those  Grains^  we 
warily  embrace  an  appellation  of  near  affinity,  and 
tolerably  render  it  Rye. 

While  Flax,  Barley,  Wheat  and  Rye  are  named, 
some  may  wonder  why  no  mention  is  made  of  Ryœ, 
wherewith,  at  présent,  JSgypi  so  much  aboundeth. 
But  whether  that  Plant  grew  so  early  in  that  Country, 
some  doubt  may  be  made:  for  Ryce  is  originally  a 
Grain  of  IfuUa,  and  might  not  then  be  transplanted 
into  .Xgypt. 

86.  Lei  ihem  become  as  the  Groês  growmg  upon  ihe  sktmpts^ 
House  iopj  which  zeUhereih  befbre  U  be  pbêcked  up^  f^\^t.j. 
whereqf  ihe  mower  JlUeih  not  hie  hand^  nor  he  that 
bindeth  Sheaves  hie  boeome.    Though  the  JUBng  of  the 
handj  and   mention  of  Sheaves  qf  Hay,   may  seem 
strange  unto  us,  who  ose  neither  handfulls  nor  Sheaves 

VOL.  m.  a 
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TRACT  in  that  kind  of  Hiisbandry,  yet  may  it  be  properly 
I        taken,  and  you  are  not  like  to  doubt  thereof,  who  may 
find  the  like  expressions  in  the  Aathours  de  Be  ruetica^ 
conoeming  the  old  way  of  this  Husbandry. 
^CoiaiMiu       Columdla^  delivering  what  Works  were  not  to  be 
^  **^^     permitted  upon  the  Roman  Feriœj  or  Festivals,  among 
others  sets  down,  that  upon  such  days,  it  was  not  law- 
f ull  to  carry  or  bind  up  Hay,  nec  foenum  vkwire  nec 
vehere^  per  reUgiones  Ponieficum  Kcet. 
^•no  ^         MarcuB  Varro^  is  more  particular;  Primum  depraHe 
"^    "^     herbarum  cum  creecere  deeiii,  eubeecari  fàlcibuê  debeù,  et 
quoad  peraceêcai  JurciBiê  vereari^  cum  peracuiiy  de  his 
manipûloêJUri  et  vehi  in  viBam. 

And  their  course  of  mowing  seems  somewhat  différent 
from  ours.  For  they  eut  not  down  dear  at  once,  but 
used  an  after  section,  which  they  peculiarly  called 
iSictfi^fum,  aocording  as  the  word  is  expounded  by 
Georghu  Alexandrimuy  and  BeroaiâuB  after  P/wy; 
SicHire  eetfakibue  coneectari  quœfoenieeeœ  prœterierunt^ 
aut  ea  eecare  quœfœmeecœprceterierwU. 
/tmi^r  87.  When  ^tis  said  that  Eliaa  lay  and  slept  under  a 

fÎ2J."  ^  ^^  Juniper  Tree,  some  may  wonder  how  that  Tree,  which 
«te.  in  our  parts  groweth  but  low  and  shrubby,  should 

afford  him  shade  and  covering.  But  others  know  that 
there  is  a  lesser  and  a  larger  kind  of  that  Vegetable; 
that  it  makes  a  Tree  in  its  proper  soil  and  région. 
And  may  find  in  PSn^  that  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
Saguntina  in  Spain,  the  Raffcers  were  made  of  Juniper. 
PiaL  laa  4.  In  that  expressiou  of  David^  Sharp  Arrawê  qf  the 
vnghty^  with  Coalê  qf  Juniper;  Though  Juniper  be  left 
out  in  the  last  l^anslation,  yet  may  there  be  an 
Emphatical  sensé  from  that  word;  since  Juniper 
abounds  with  a  piercing  Oil,  and  makes  a  smart  Fire. 
And  tbe  rather»  if  that  quality  be  half  true,  which 
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Plvny  affirmeth,  that  the  Coals  of  Juniper  raked  up  TRACT 
will  keep  a  glowing  Fire  for  the  spaoe  of  a  year.     For        I 
80  the  expression  will  Emphatically  imply,  not  onely 
the  Smart  buming^  but  the  lattingjire  qftheir  malice, 

That  passage  of  Job^  wherein  he  complains  thatUob3a3.4. 
poor  and  half  famished  fellows  despised  him,  is  of 
greater  diiBculty  ;  For  want  and  famme  they  were  soli' 
tary^  they  eut  up  MaBows  by  the  Busheij  and  Juniper 
roots  for  méat.  Wherein  we  might  at  first  doubt  the 
Translation,  not  onely  from  the  Greek  Text  but  the 
assertion  of  Dioscorides^  who  a£Srmeth  that  the  roots 
of  Juniper  are  of  a  venomous  quality.  But  Scaliger 
hath  disproved  the  same  from  the  practice  of  the 
Afriean  Physicians,  who  use  the  décoction  of  Juniper 
roots  against  the  Venereal  Disease.  The  Chaldee 
reads  it  Genista,  or  some  kind  of  Broom,  which  will  be 
also  unusual  and  hard  Diet,  except  thereby  we  under- 
stand  the  Orobanche^  or  Broom  Râpe,  which  groweth 
from  the  roots  of  Broom  ;  and  which,  according  to 
Dioscoridesj  men  used  to  eat  raw  or  boiled  in  the 
manner  of  Asparagus, 

And,  therefore,  this  expression  doth  highly  déclare 
the  misery,  poverty  and  extremity  of  the  persons  who 
were  now  mockers  of  him  ;  they  being  so  contemptible 
and  nécessitons,  that  they  were  fain  to  be  content, 
not  with  a  mean  Diet,  but  such  as  was  no  Diet  at  ail, 
the  roots  of  Trees,  the  roots  of  Juniper,  which  none 
would  make  use  of  for  Food,  but  in  the  lowest  necessity, 
and  some  degree  of  famishing. 

88.  While  some  hâve  disputed  whether  Theophrastussemrunime- 
knew  the  Scarlet  Berry,  others   may  doubt  whether  J^;^^ 
that  noble  tincture  were  known  unto  the  Hebrews,  E«od.  «5. 
which  notwithstanding  seems  clear  from  the  early  and  ^'  * 
iterated  expressions  of  Scripture  conceming  the  Scarlet 
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TRACT  Tmcture,  and  is  the  less  to  be  doubted  because  the 
I  Scarlet  Berry  grew  plentifully  in  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
and  so  they  were  fumished  with  the  Materials  of  that 
Colour.  For  though  Dioscorideê  saith  ît  groweth  in 
Armenia  and  Cappadoda^  yet  that  it  also  grew  in  Judœa^ 
seems  more  than  probable  from  the  account  of  Bd- 
bmiiAS,  who  observed  it  to  be  so  plentifull  in  that 
Country,  that  it  affbrded  a  profitable  Commodity,  and 
great  quantity  thereof  was  transported  by  the  Venetian 
Merchants. 

How  this  should  be  fitly  expressed  by  the  word 
Tolagnothf  Vermiâf  or  Worm,  may  be  made  out  from 
Pliny,  who  calls  it  Coccuê  Scohdus,  or  the  Wormy 
Berry  ;  as  also  from  the  name  of  that  Colour  called 
VermUon,  or  the  Worm  Colour  \  and  which  is  also 
answerable  utito  the  true  nature  of  it.  For  this  is  no 
proper  Berry  containing  the  fructifying  part,  but  a 
kind  of  Vessicular  excrescenoe,  adhering  commonly  to 
the  Leaf  of  the  Ilex  Coccigera^  or  dwarf  and  small  kind 
of  Oak,  whose  Leares  are  always  green,  and  its  proper 
séminal  parts  Acrons.  This  little  Bagg  containeth  a 
red  Pulp,  which,  if  not  timely  gathered,  or  lefl  to  it 
self,  produceth  small  red  Plies,  and  partly  a  red  powder, 
both  servieeable  unto  the  tincture.  And  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  génération  of  Plies,  when  it  is  first 
gathered,  they  sprinkle  it  over  with  Vinegar,  especially 
sueh  as  make  use  of  the  fresh  Pulp  for  the  confection  of 
AOcermes;  which  still  retaineth  the  Arabick  name, 
from  the  Eermesberry;  which  is  agreeable  unto  the 
description  of  Bellonius  and  Qidnqtteranug.  And  the 
same  we  hâve  beheld  in  Provence  and  Languedocky 
where  it  is  plentifully  gathered,  and  called  Manna 
RtuHcorwrij  from  the  considérable  profit  which  the 
Peasants  make  by  gathering  of  it. 
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S9.  Mention  is  made  of  Oaks  in  divers  parts  of  TRACT 
Scripture,  which  though  the  Latin  sometimes  rende»        I 
a  Turpentine  Tree,  yet  surely  some  kind  of  Oak  may  Omks,  in 
be  undentood  thereby  ;  but  whether  our  common  Oak  joéh.  ^.^^6. 
as  is  oommonly  apprehénded,  you  may  well  doubt  ;  for  ^V'  ^^ 
the  common  Oak,  which  prospereth  so  well  with  ns,  Ho^a.  4.  i?. 
delighteth  not  in  hot  riions.      And*  that  diligent*^ 
Botanist  Beliotàuêi  who  took  such  particular  notice 
of  the  Plants  of  Syria  and  JudouLy  observed  not  the 
vnlgar  Oak  in  those  parts.    But  he  found  the  IkXy 
Cheme  Vert^  or  Ever-green  Oak,  in  many  places;  as 
also  that  kind  of  Oak  which  is  properly  named  Eêcuhu  : 
and  he  makes  mention  thereof  in  places  about  Jenua- 
lem^  and  in  his  Journey  from  thence  unto  Danuucusy 
where  he  found  Mentes  lUce,  et  Escuh  vireniee  ;  which, 
in  his  Discourse  of  Lemnoê^  he  saith  are  always  gieen. 
And  therefore  when  it  is  said  ^  of  Jbsalom.  that  his  ^  ^  ^^'  '^' 
Mule  went  under  the  thick  Bougha  qf  a  great  Oak^  and 
his  Head  caught  hold  qf  the  Oak^  and  he  was  taken  up 
between  the  Heaven  and  the  Earthj  that  Oak  might  be 
some  Heop^  or  rather  Esculus.    For  that  is  a  thick  and 
bushy  kind,  in  Orbem  comosaj  as  Dak-champUâs  ;  ramis 
in  orbem  disposUis  comanSy  as  Reneatmus  describeth  it. 
And  when  it  is  said'  that  Exechias  hroke  down  the^^Kbxg. 
Images,  and  eut  down  the  Graves,  they  might  much  '^'  ^ 
consist  of  Oaks,  which  were  sacred  unto  Pagan  Deities, 
as  this  more  particularly,  according  to  that  of  VirgU, 

NemoHkmque  Jovi  qum  mamitnaflrandet 
Sêcuku, 

And,  in  Judœa,  where  no  hogs  were  eaten  by  the  Jews. 
and  few  kept  by  others,  ^tis  not  unlikely  that  they 
most  cherished  the  Esculus,  which  might  serve  for  Food 
of  men.  For  the  Aérons  therectf  aie  the  sweetest  of 
any  Oak,  and  taste  like  Chesnuts  ;  and  so  produdng 
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TRACT  an    edulious    or    esculent  Fruit»  is  properly  named 
I        Escubu, 

They  which  Icdow  the  /fer,  or  Ever-green  Oak,  with 
somewhat  prickled  leaves,  named  Ilptyoç,  will  better 
understand  the  irreooncileable  answer  of  the  two  Elders, 
when  the  one  accused  Susanna  of  incontinency  under 
a  Hplvoç^  or  Ever-green  Oak,  the  other  under  a 
S^^tpoç,  LenUêcuif  or  M astiek  Tree,  which  are  so  différ- 
ent in  Bigness,  Boughs,  Leaves  and  Fruit,  the  one 
bearing  Acrons,  the  other  Bernes  :  And,  without  the 
knowledge  hereof,  will  not  Emphatically  or  distinctly 
understand  that  of  the  Poet, 

Flavdque  de  mridi  Hiilabant  Bioe  metta. 

cedmrt  tf  40.  Wheu  we  often  meet  with  the  Cedars  of  Libanua^ 
that  expression  may  be  used  not  onely  because  they 
grew  in  a  known  and  neighbour  Country,  but  also 
because  they  were  of  the  noblest  and  largest  kind  of 
that  Vegetable,  and  we  find  the  Phœnidan  Cedar 
magnified  by  the  Ancients.  The  Cedar  of  Libanuê  is 
a  coniferou8  Tree,  bearing  Coma  or  Cloggs;  (not 
Berries)  of  such  a  vastness,  that  Mélchior  lAisay^  a 
great  Trareller,  found  one  upon  lÀhamu  as  big  as 
seven  men  oould  compass.  Some  are  now  so  curious 
as  to  keep  the  Branches  and  Cônes  thereof  among  their 
rare  Collections.  And,  though  much  Cedar  Wood  be 
now  brought  from  Afoericaj  yet  ^tis  time  to  take  notice 
of  the  true  Cedar  of  lAbantés^  imployed  in  the  Temple 
-of  Sohmon  ;  for  they  hâve  been  much  destroyed  and 
neglected,  and  become  at  last  but  thin.  BéUomus 
could  reckon  but  twenty  eight,  Rowol/ku  and  Badzevil 
but  twenty  four,  and  Bidulphuê  the  same  number.  And 
lA/àurmy  a  later  account^  of  some  English  Travellers  saitb, 
tei*rfîl  that  they  are  now  but  in  one  place,  and  in  a  small 
compass,  in  Libanui. 
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Quando  ingresêi  JhteriU»  terranij  et  Planiaveriiis  in  TRACT 
illa  Bgna  Pomifera^  aufereHs  prœpuiia  eorum.    Poma        ^ 
qtiœ  germmamJt  wummâa  erund  vdn»^  nec  edetis  êx  eU.  ^^2^]^^, 
Q^ario  autem  anno^  omnis  Jruduê  eorunt  âancHficabUur^  At  uwt  19. 
iaudabiliê    Domino.       Quinio    autem    ansno    oomedetis*^ 
Jructuê.     By  this  Law  tiiey  were  injoyned  not  to  eat 
of  the  Fruits  of  the  Trees  which  they  planted  for  the 
Jlret  ihree  years  :  and,  as  the  Vulgar  expresseth  it,  to 
take  away  the  Prépuces,  from  such  Trees,  during  that 
time  ;  the  Fruits  of  the  ^bur^A  year  being  hobf  unio  the 
Lordy  and  those  of  the  fifth  allowable  unto  others. 
Now  if  afuferre  prœputia  be  taken,  as  many  leamed 
men  bave  thought,  to  pluck  away  the  bearing  Buds, 
before  they  proceed  unto  Flowers  or  Fruit,  you  will 
readily  apprehend  the  Metaphor,  from  the  analogy  and 
similitude  of  those  Sprouts  and  Buds,  which,  shutting 
up  the    fruitfull   partide,  resembleth  the  pr^utial 
part 

And  you  may  also  find  herein  a  pièce  of  Husbandry 
not  mentioned  in  TTieophrastuê,  or  CohmeBa.  For  by 
taking  away  of  the  Buds,  and  hindering  fructi6cation, 
the  Trees  become  more  vigorous,  both  in  growth  and 
future  production.  By  such  a  way  King  Pprrhue  got 
into  a  lusty  race  of  Beeves,  and  such  as  were  desired 
over  ail  Greece^  by  keeping  them  from  Génération 
untill  the  ninth  year. 

And  you  may  also  discover  a  physical  advantage  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Fruit,  which  becometh  less  crude 
and  more  wholsome,  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  yearB 
production. 

41.  While  you  reade  in  Theophrcutue,  or  modem  p^foun^ 
Herbalists,  a  strict  division  of  Plants,  into  Arbor/^Jll^ 
.  Frutex^    S^ruUx  et  Herba^  you    camiot  but  take^^.àt 
notice  of   the  Scriptural  division  at  the   Création, 
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TRACT  into  Tree  «nd  Herb  :  and  this  may  seem  too  narrow  to 
I  comprehend  the  Ckssû  of  Vegetables  ;  whieh,  notwith- 
standing,  may  be  suflBeient,  and  a  plain  and  intelligible 
division  thereo£  And  therefore  in  this  difficulty  con- 
ceming  the  division  of  Plants,  the  leamed  Botanist, 
CœsaipvMtê^  thus  ooncludeth,  Clarius  agevnu  êi  aUerâ 
divirione  negledâ^  duo  taniàm  Pla/niamm  gênera  âub- 
sêUuaimu»,  Jrborem  êcilicet^  et  Herbam,  œt^%mgeniiê 
cym  Arboribiis  Fnàices^  et  cum  Heiba  Skjffrulicet; 
FnUices  being  the  lesser  Trees,  and  Siffruiicea  the 
larger,  barder  and  more  solid  Herbs. 

And  this  division  into  Herb  and  Tree,  may  also 
sufiBoe,  if  we  take  in  that  natural  ground  of  the 
division  of  perfect  Plants,  and  such  as  grow  from  Seeds. 
For  Plants»  in  their  first  production,  do  send  forth  two 
Leaves  adjoining  to  the  Seed  ;  and  then  afterwards,  do 
either  produce  two  other  Leaves,  and  so  successivdiy 
before  any  Stalk  ;  and  such  go  under  the  name  of  11^, 
.  Boravff,  or  Herb  ;  or  else,  after  the  first  liCaves  snooeed- 
ing  to  the  Seed  Leaves,  they  send  forth  a  Stalk,  or  rudi- 
ment of  a  Stalk  before  any  other  Leaves,  and  such  fell 
under  the  Classis  of  t^ivhpov^  or  Tree.  So  that,  in  this 
natural  division,  there  are  but  two  grand  différences, 
that  is,  Tree  and  Herb.  The  Fruteœ  and  Sk^ffrutew 
bave  the  way  of  production  from  the  Seed,  and  in 
other  respects  the  Suffrutices^  or  Cremia,  hâve  a  middle 
and  participating  nature,  and  referable  unto  Herbs. 
TÂiBm^  42^  /  have  eeen  the  ungodhf  in  gréai  pawer,  and 

^;^  35.  ^o^'^hing  Wce  a  green  Bay  Tree.  Both  Scripture  and 
humane  Writers  draw  fréquent  illustrations  from 
Planta.  Scribomus  Largue  illustrâtes  the  old  Cymbals 
from  the  Cotylédon  Paiuêtrie^  or  UmbeUcue  Vénerie. 
Who  would  expect  to  find  Aa/rorie  Mitre  in  any  Plant  ? 
yet  Joêejjhue  hath  taken  some  pains  to  make  out  the 
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same  in  the  séminal  knop  of  Hyoêcycmiuê^  or  Henbane.  TRACT 
Tbe  Scripture  compares  the  Figure  of  Maxma  unto  the  I 
Seed  of  Coriander*  In  Jeremy  ^  we  find  the  expression,  u«r-  >•*  s- 
S^àf^  as  a  Palm  Tttêi  And  hère  the  wicked  in 
their  flourishing  state  are  likened  unto  a  Bay  Tree. 
Wbich,  sufficiently  answering  the  sensé  of  the  Text, 
we  are  unwilling  to  exclude  that  noble  Plant  from  the 
honour  of  having  its  name  in  Scripture.  Yet  we  oan- 
not  but  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  renders  it  Cedarê^ 
and  the  Vulgar  acoordingly,  Vidi  impium  êuperexaU- 
aitum^  et  devahan  ncid  C^troê  Ubani  ;  and  the  Trans- 
lation  of  Tremefmi  mentions  neither  Bay  nor  Cedar  ; 
Sese  expKcaniem  tanquam  Jrbormdigena  virem  ;  which 
seems  to  hâve  been  followed  by  the  last  Low  Dutch 
Translation.  A  private  Translation  renders  it  like 
a  green  êelf-grawing*  Laurel  The  High  Dutch  of 'Ainsworth. 
lAtther'ê  Bible,  retains  the  word  Laurel;  aud  so  dotii 
the  old  Saxon  and  Island  Translation;  so  also  the 
French,  Spanish  ;  and  Italian  of  DiodaH  :  yet  his  Notes 
acknowledge  that  some  think  it  rather  a  Cedar,  and 
others  any  large  Tree  in  a  prospering  and  natural 
Soil. 

But  however  thèse  Translations  differ,  the  sensé  is 
allowable  and  obvions  unto  apprehensicm  :  when  no 
particular  Plant  is  named,  any  proper  to  the  sensé 
may  be  supposed;  where  either  Cedar  or  Laurel  is 
mentioned,  if  the  preeeding  words  [exatted  and  elevated] 
be  uaed,  they  are  more  appliable  unto  the  Cedar; 
where  the  word  [Jlouriehifig']  is  used,  it  is  more  agrée- 
able  unto  the  Laurel,  which,  in  its  prosperity,  abounds 
with  pleasant  flowers,  whereas  those  of  the  Cedar  are 
very  little,  and  scarce  perceptible,  answeraUe  to  the 
Firre,  Fine  and  other  ccmiferous  Trees. 

48.  Jnd  m  the  momingj  when  they  were  corne  from 
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TRACT  Bethangf,  he  wa»  kungry;  and  êeemg  a  Fifrg  Tree  ftfat 
I  offlumng  Lemeê^  he  came,  \f  haphf  he  nùghtjmi  any 
^^<flr  (hing  ihereon;  and  when  he  came  to  U^  hefomd  noihmg 
s.  M^.  ti.  i^  Leaves  :for  ihe  tinu  qfFiggs  was  noi  yet.  Singular 
>3*«^  conceptions  hâve  passed  from  learned  men  to  make 
iMattat.  ont  this  passage  of  S.  Mark^  which  S.  MaHhe»^  so 
'^  plainly   delivereth;    most    men    doubting    why    our 

Saviour  should  curse  the  Tree  for  bearing  no  Fruit, 
when  the  time  of  Fruit  was  not  yet  corne  ;  or  why  it  is 
said  that  ihe  tkne  of  Figge  was  noi  yei^  when,  notwith- 
standing,  Figgs  might  be  found  at  that  season. 
sHetniinsM  Hcinsiuêy*  who  thinks  that  Elias  must  salve  the 
Nonnam.  joubt,  aooording  to  the  received  Beading  of  the  Tert, 
undertaketh  to  vary  the  same,  reading  ot  jàp  f^, 
tempos  iriicmv^  that  is,  j^  where  he  mw,  H  was  ihe  season 
or  Hme  qf  Figgs. 
^^J**»-  A  learned  Interpréter*  of  our  own,  without  altéra- 
tion of  accents  or  words,  endeavours  to  salve  ail,  by 
another  interprétation  of  the  same,  Ov  yàp  tca^>o^ 
avtetûv,  For  ii  was  noi  a  good  or  seasonabk  year  for 

But,  because  men  part  not  easily  with  old  beliefs,  or 
the  received  construction  of  words,  we  shall  briefly  set 
down  what  may  be  alledged  for  it. 

And,  first,  for  the  better  compréhension  of  ail 
déductions  hereupon,  we  may  consider  the  several 
différences  and  distinctions  both  of  Figg  Trees  and 
their  Fruits.  Suidas  upon  the  word  lo-^^àç  makes 
four  divisions  of  Figgs,  "OXuvOoç,  *»7^f»  Xvicov  and 
'I(r^aç.  But  because  ^ifXi;^  makes  no  considérable 
distinction,  learned  men  do  chiefly  insist  upon  the 
three  others  ;  that  is,  "OXuvOo^^  or  Grossus^  which  are 
the  Buttons,  or  small  sort  of  Figgs,  either  not'  ripe, 
or  not  ordinarily  prooeeding  to  ripeness,  but  fall  away 
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at  least  in  the  greatest  part,  and  espedally  in  sharp  TRACT 
Winters;  which  are  also  named  XvteàSeç,  and  distin-  I 
guished  firom  the  Fruit  of  the  wild  Figg,  or  Cajn^cuSy 
which  is  named  'Epiycoç,  and  neyer  oometh  unto  ripe- 
ness.  The  second  is  called  %vkov^  or  Fimgy  which 
commonly  proceedeth  unto  ripeness  in  its  due  season. 
A  thiid  the  ripe  Figg  dried,  which  maketh  the 
^lor^oSffç,  or  Carrier. 

Qf  Figg  Trees  there  are  also  many  divisions  ;  For 
some  are  prodromiy  or  precodous,  which  bear  Fruit 
yeiy  early,  whether  they  bear  once,  or  oftner  in  the 
year  ;  some  are  protericœ^  which  are  the  most  early  of 
the  precodous  Trees,  and  bear  soonest  of  any  ;  some 
are  cMtivŒf  which  bear  in  the  common  season  of  the 
Summer,  and  some  seroiinœ  which  bear  very  late. 

Some  are  Vjferoui  and  trtfenms^  which  bear  twiœ  or 
thrice  in  the  year,  and  some  are  of  the  ordinary  stand- 
ing course,  which  make  up  the  ezpected  season  of  Figgs. 

Again  some  Fîgg  Trees,  either  in  their  proper  kind, 
or  fertility  in  some  single  ones,  do  bear  Fruit  or  rudi- 
ments of  Fruit  ail  the  year  long;  as  is  annually 
observable  in  some  kind  of  Figg  Trees  in  hot  and 
proper  régions;  and  may  also  be  observed  in  some 
Figg  Trees  of  more  temperate  Countries,  in  years  of 
no  great  disadvantage,  wherein,  whcn  the  Summer-ripe 
Figg  is  past,  others  begin  to  appear,  and  so,  standing 
in  Buttons  ail  the  Winter,  do  either  fall  away  before 
the  Spring,  or  else  proceed  to  ripeness. 

Now,  according  to  thèse  distinctions,  we  may 
measure  the  intent  of  the  Text,  and  endeavour  to 
make  out  the  expression.  For,  considering  the  diver^ 
sity  of  thèse  Tiees,  and  their  several  fructifications, 
probable  or  possible  it  is,  that  some  thereof  were  im- 
plied,  and  may  literally  afford  a  solution. 
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TRACT  And  first,  though  it  was  not  the  season  for  Figgs,  yet 
I  some  Fruit  might  hâve  been  expected,  even  in  ordinarr 
bearing  Trees.  For  the  Groêsi  or  Buttons  appear 
before  the  Leaves,  etpedally  before  the  Leavee  are 
well  grown.  Some  might  hâve  ttood  during  the 
Winter,  and  by  thig  time  been  of  some  growth: 
Though  many  fall  ofF,  yet  some  might  remain  on,  and 
proceed  towards  maturity.  And  we  find  that  good 
Husbands  had  an  art  to  make  them  hold  on,  as  is 
delivered  by  TheophraHuê. 

The  %vKov  OT  common  Summer  Figg  was  not  ex- 
pected;  for  that  is  plaoed  by  Galen  among  the 
Fructus  HorarU^  or  Horan^  which  ripen  in  that  part 
of  Summer,  called'^Xlpa,  and  stands  commended  by  him 
above  other  Fruits  of  that  season.  And  of  this  kind 
might  be  the  flggs  which  were  brought  unto  Ckopaira 
in  a  Basket  together  with  an  Asp,  aocording  to  the 
time  of  her  death  on  the  nineteenth  of  Jlugu§t.  And 
that  our  Saviour  ezpected  not  such  Figgs,  but  some 
other  kind,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  indefinite 
expression,  if  haply  he  might  find  any  ihing  thereon  ; 
which  in  that  Coimtry,  and  the  variety  of  such  Trees, 
might  not  be  despaired  of,  at  this  season,  and  very 
probably  hoped  for  in  the  first  preoxsious  and  early 
bearing  Trees.  And  that  there  were  precocious  and 
early  bearing  Trees  in  Judœa,  may  be  illustrated  from 
some  expressions  in  Scripture  conoeming  precocious 

ijer.  94. 9.  Figgs  ;  ^  Caiathus  umu  haïebat  Ficus  bonas  ninùs^  sicut 
soient  esse  Ficus  prum  temporis;  One  Basket  had  very 
good  Figgs^  even  Uke  the  Figgs  thai  are  first  ripe. 
And  the  like  might  be  more  especially  expected  in  this 
place,  if  this  remarkable  Tree  be  rightly  placed  in 
some  Mapps  of  Jérusalem  ;  for  it  is  placed,  by  Adri- 
chomius^  in  or  near  Bethphage^  which  some  conjectures 
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will  hâve  to  be  the  Houêe  qfFigg9  :  and  at  this  place  TRACT 
Figg  Trees  are  still  to  be  found,  if  we  oonsult  the        I 
Travels  of  Bid^s^htêê. 

Again,  in  this  great  variety  of  Figg  Trees,  as  pre- 
cocious,  protericaly  biferous,  triferoas,  and  always  bear- 
ing  Treesy  something  might  bave  been  expected,  though 
the  time  of  oommon  Figgs  was  not  yet.  For  some 
Trees  bear  in  a  manner  ail  the  year  ;  as  may  be  iUus* 
trated  from  the  Epistle  of  the  Etnperour  Jiûian^  con- 
ceming  his  Présent  of  Damoêcui  Figgs,  which  he 
oommendeth  from  thdr  successive  and  oontinued  grow- 
ing  and  bearing,  after  the  manner  of  the  Fruits  which 
Homer  describeth  in  the  Garden  of  Akinouê.  And 
though  it  were  then  but  about  the  eleventh  of  Marché 
yet,  in  the  Latitude  of  Jérusalem^  the  Sun  at  that  time 
hath  a  good  power  in  the  day,  and  might  advanoe  the 
maturity  of  precocious  often-bearing  or  ever-bearing 
Figgs.  And  thereforeivrhen  it  is  said  tbat  S.  Peter  ^^^-^•'^ 
stood  and  warmed  himself  by  the  Fire  in  the  Judgment  ^^Luke  n. 
Hall,  and  the  reason  is  added  [Jbr  it  was  cM*]  that  ^s*^ 
expression  might  be  interposed  either  to  dénote  the  i^',i^^" 
coolness  in  the  Moming,  according  to  hot  Countries, 
or  some  extraordinary  and  unusual  coidness,  which 
bappened  at  that  time.  For  the  same  Bidtdpkuâ^  who 
was  at  that  time  of  the  year  at  Jeruseiem^  saith,  that 
it  was  then  as  hot  as  at  Mideummer  in  Efêgland  :  and 
we  find  in  Scripture,  tbat  the  first  Sheaf  of  Barley  was 
offer'd  in  Mmrch. 

Our  Saviour  therefore,  seeing  a  Figg  Tree  with  Leaves 
well  spread,  and  90  as  to  be  distinguished  a  far  off, 
went  unto  it,  and  when  he  came,  found  nothing  but 
Leaves;  he  found  it  to  be  no  preoodous,  or  always- 
bearing  Tree:  And  though  it  were  not  tbe  time  for 
Summer  Figgs,  yet  he  fbund  no  rudiments  thereof  :  and 
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TRACT  though  he  expected  not  oommon  Figgs,  yet  something 
I  might  happily  hâve  been  expected  of  some  other  kind, 
acoording  to  différent  fertility,  and  varietj  of  pro- 
duction; but,  discovering  nothing,  he  found  a  Tree 
answering  the  State  of  the  Jewish  Rulen,  barren  unto 
ail  ezpectation. 

And  this  is  oonsonant  unto  the  mystery  of  the  Story, 
wherein  the  Figg  Tree  denoteth  the  Synagogue  and 
Kulers  of  the  Jews,  whom  Grod  having  peculiarly  culti- 
vated,  singularly  blessed  and  cherished,  he  expected 
fiom  them  no  ordinary,  slow,  or  customaiy  fructification, 
but  an  earliness  in  good  Works,  a  preoodous  or  oon- 
tinued  fructification,  and  was  not  content  with  common 
after-bearing  ;  and  might  justly  hâve  expostulated  with 
i  Micah  7.  X.  the  Jews,  as  Grod  by  the  Prophet  Micah  ^  did  with  their 
Forefathers;  Prcecoquoê  Ficus  derideravU  Anima  mea^ 
My  Soûl  hnged  for  y  (or  desired)  earUf  ripe  FruUs^  but 
ye  are  hecome  as  a  Vvne  already  gaihered^  and  there  is  no 
cluster  upon  y  ou. 

Lastly,  In  this  account  of  the  Figg  Tree,  the  mystery 
and  symbolical  sensé  is  chiefly  to  be  looked  upon.  Our 
Saviour,  therefore,  taking  a  hint  from  his  hunger  to  go 
unto  this  spedous  Tree,  and  intending,  by  this  Tree,  to 
dedare  a  Judgment  upon  the  Synagogue  and  people 
of  the  Jews,  he  came  unto  the  Tree,  and,  after  the 
usual  manner,  inquired,  and  looked  about  for  some 
kind  of  Fruit,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  Jews,  but 
found  nothing  but  Leaves  and  spedous  outddes,  as  he 
had  also  found  in  them  ;  and  when  it  bore  no  Fruit 
like  them,  when  he  expected  it,  and  came  to  look  for 
it,  though  it  were  not  the  time  of  ordinary  Fruit,  yet 
failing  when  he  required  it,  in  the  mysterious  sensé, 
^twas  fruitless  longer  to  expect  it.  For  he  had  come 
unto  them,  and  they  were  nothing  fructified  by  it,  his 
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departure  approached,  and  hk  time  of  preadÔDg  was  TRACT 
now  at  an  end.  I 

Now,  in  this  aooount,  besides  the  Miracle,  some 
things  are  naturally  considérable.  For  it  may  be 
questionna  how  the  Figg  Tree,  naturally  a  fruitfuU 
Plant,  became  barren,  for  it  had  no  shew  or  so  much 
as  rudiment  of  Fruit  :  And  it  was  in  old  time,  a 
signal  Judgment  of  God,  that  t/u  f'VS  '^^^  should 
bear  no  FruU:  and  therefore  this  Tree  may  natur- 
ally be  oonceived  to  bave  been  under  some  Disease 
indisposing  it  to  such  fructification.  And  this, 
in  the  Fathology  of  Plants,  may  be  the  Disease  of 
^WofjMvlaj  ifâ/<l>vXKurfJLoç,  or  superfoliation  mention''d 
by  TTieophrMiuê ',  whereby  the  fructifying  Juioe  is 
starved  by  the  excess  of  Leaves;  which  in  this  Tree 
were  already  so  fuU  spread,  that  it  might  be  known 
and  distinguished  a  far  off.  And  this  was,  also,  a 
sharp  resemblance  of  the  hypocrisie  of  the  Rulers,  made 
up  of  spedous  outsides,  and  fruitless  ostentation,  con- 
trary  to  the  Fruit  of  the  Figg  Tree,  which,  filled  with 
a  sweet  and  pleasant  pulp,  makes  no  shew  without,  not 
so  much  as  of  any  Flower. 

Some  naturals  are  also  considérable  from  the  pro- 
priety  of  this  punishment  settled  upon  a  Figg  T^ve  : 
For  infertility  and  barrenness  seems  more  intolérable 
in  this  Tree  than  in  any,  as  being  a  Vegetable  singularly 
constituted  for  production;  so  far  from  bearing  no 
Fruit  that  it  may  be  made  to  bear  almost  any.  And 
therefore  the  Ancients  singled  out  this  as  the  fittest 
Tree  whereon  to  graf t  and  propagate  other  Fruits,  as 
containing  a  plentifuU  and  lively  Sap,  whereby  other 
Cyons  would  prosper:  And,  therefore,  this  T^ee  was 
also  sacred  unto  the  Deity  of  Fertility  :  and  the  Statua 
of  Priapus  was  made  of  the  Figg  Tree. 
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TRACT  OHm  Trwàemt  eram  fîouÊÊnu  imUiii  Lfgmun. 

^  It  hatb  also  a  peculiar  advantage  to  produce  and 

maintain  its  Fruit  above  ail  other  Plants,  as  not  sub- 
ject  to  miscarry  in  Flowers  and  Blossomes,  from  acci- 
dents of  Wind  and  Weather.  For  it  beareth  no 
Flowers  outwardly,  and  such  as  it  hath,  are  wîthin 
the  Coat,  as  the  later  examination  of  Naturalists  hath 
discovered. 

Lastly,  It  was  a  Tree  wholly  oonstituted  for  Fruit, 
wherein  if  it  faileth,  it  is  in  a  manner  useless,  the  Wood 
thereof  being  of  so  little  use,  that  it  affordeth  pro- 
verbial expressions, 

Hcmê  FSetUneuê,  argumenium  FïeulneÊtm, 

for  things  of  no  validity. 
néPmhm  44.  /  9aid  I  wiUgo  iip  kUo  ihe  Pttbn  Tree^  and  iake 
^;^3^  hold  qfthe  Bough$  ihtreof.  This  expressioii  is  more 
agreeable  unto  the  Palm  than  is  oommonly  appre- 
hended,  for  that  it  is  a  tall  bare  Tree  bearing  its 
Boughs  but  at  the  top  and  upper  part;  so  that  it 
must  be  asœnded  before  its  Boughs  or  Fhnt  can  be 
attained  :  And  the  going,  getting  or  dimbing  up,  may 
be  Emphatical  in  this  Tree  ;  for  the  Trunk  or  Body 
thereof  is  naturally  oontrived  for  asœDsioii,  and  made 
with  advantage  fcMr  getting  up,  as  having  many  wdts 
and  eminendes,  and  so  as  it  were  a  natuial  Ladder,  aad 
•  '3-  Staves,  by  whicfa  it  may  be  dimbed,  as  PUny  ^  observeth, 
Palmœierete$aiquejnwxre$^dm9%9guaàratiêjuepoOi^ 
Imêjbeikêse  ad  9camdendium  pmbtfU^  by  this  way  men 
are  abie  to  get  up  into  it.  And  the  Figures  of  Indians 
thus  climbing  the  same  are  graphically  described  in  the 
Traveb  of  lÀnsf^oiefi.  This  Tree  is  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  was  so  remarkable  in  Judœa^  that  in 
after-times  it  became  the  Emblem  of  that  Coontry,  as 
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roay  be  seen  in  that  Medal  of  the  Emperour  TUus,  TRACT 
with  a  Captive  Woman  sitting  under  a  Palm,  and  the        1 
Inscription  of  Judœa  Capta.     And  Pliny  oonfirmeth 
tihe  same  wben  he  saith,  Judœa  Palmis  inclyta. 

45.  Many  things  aie  mention'd  in  Scripture,  which  ^^'>  <« 
bave  an  Empbasis  from  tbis  or  the  neighbour  Countries:  ^^  *'  ''  '' 
For  bendes  the  Cedars,  tbe  Syrian  lilies  are  taken 
notice  of  by  Writers.   That  expression  in  the  Camhcleê^  i  Cut.  4.  i. 
Thou  art  fair^  thou  art  fair^  thou  fuui  Doves  eyeê^ 
receiyes  a  particular  cbaracter,  if  we  look  not  upon  our 
common  logeons»  but  tbe  beauteous  and  fine  ey^d  Doves 
of  Syria. 

Wben  tbe  Rump  is  so  strictly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Sacrifice  of  tbe  Peaoe  Offering,  in  thèse  words,*  The  «  Levit.  %.  9- 
whok  Rump,  it  shaB  be  taken  off  hard  hy  the  Back-bone^ 
it  becomes  tbe  more  considérable  in  référence  to  tbis 
Country,  wbere  Sheep  had  so  large  Tails;  which, 
according  to  Arutotle,^  were  a  Cubit  broad;  and  sosAnstot. 
tbey  are  still,  as  BeUomus  hatb  delivered.  ^^i 

Wben  ^tis  said  in  tbe  Canticleê^^  Thy  Teeth  are  as  a  «Cant.  4.  a. 
Flock  qf  Sheepj  which  go  up  from  the  muhing^  whereof 
every  one  beareth  Twvne^  amd  there  is  not  one  barren 
aimong  them\  it  may  seem  hard  unto  us  of  thèse  parts 
to  find  whole  Flocks  bearing  Twins,and  not  one  barren 
among  them  ;  yet  may  tbis  be  better  conceived  in  tbe 
fertile  Flocks  of  those  Countries,  wbere  Sheep  bave  so 
often  two,  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  four,  and 
which  is  so  frequently  observed  by  Writers  of  tbe 
neighbour  Country  of  Mgypt.     And  tbis  fecundity, 
and  fruitfulness  of  their  Flocks,  is  answerable  unto  the 
expression  of  the  Psalmist,^  Thai  our  Sheep  may  brvng*vuL  144. 
foîrth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  Streets.    And  '^ 
hereby,  besides  what  was  spent  at  their  Tables,  a  good 
siipply  was  made  for  the  great  consomption  of  Sheep 

VOL.  m.  s 
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»  tris  mût 
9x^sly 
nam^din 
Scf^^tuft» 


TRACT  in  their  seTeral  kinds  of  Sflusrifioes;  and  of  so  many 
I        thouBftnd  Maie  imblemished  yearling  Lambs,  whidi 
were  reqnired  ai  their  PaMeovers. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  to  find  bo  fréquent  mention 
•both  of  Gkrden  and  Field  Fiants;  «inoe  S^ria  was 
notable  of  old  for  this  curioMty  and  Tariety,  acooid- 
ing  to  PRngi  Sjfffia  horiis  aperoêUrima;  md  ainoe 
BeUonma  hath  so  lately  observed  of  JeruBcHem^  tbat 
its  hiUy  parts  did  so  abound  with  Plants,  that  they 
might  be  oompared  unto  Mount  Ida  in  Crtie  or  Ckmdia  ; 
which  is  the  most  noted  place  for  noble  Simples  yet 
known. 

46.  Though  so  many  Fiants  hâve  thdr  express 
Names  in  Scripture,  yet  others  are  implied  in  some 
Texts  which  are  not  explicîtly  mention^.  In  the 
F^ast  of  Tabernacles  or  Booihsy  the  Law  was  this,^ 
1  Util  93.  Tkou  skoU  toke  unto  ihee  Bougke  of  goodbf  Treee^ 
^  Branches  of  the  Palrn^  and  the  Boughs  rf  thick  Trees, 

and  WiUùws  of  the  Brook.  Now  though  the  Test 
descendeth  not  unto  particulars  of  the  goodkf  Trees^ 
and  thick  Treeè  ;  yet  Afaitmnùdes  will  tell  us  that  for  a 
goodhf  Tree  they  made  use  of  the  Citron  Tree,  whidi 
is  fair  and  goodiy  to  the  eye,  and  well  prospering  in 
that  Country  :  And  iéhat  for  the  Mck  Trees  they  used 
the  Myrtle,  which  was  no  rare  or  infrequent  Fiant 
among  tiiem.  And  though  it  groweth  but  low  in  our 
Gardens,  was  not  a  little  Tree  in  those  parts  ;  in  which 
Plant  abo  the  Leaves  grew  thick,  and  almost  corered 
the  Stalk.  And  Ckvrtvus  '  Symphorteams  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  EjDotick  M yrtle,  makes  it,  Fo&o  densUsimo 
senis  in  ordinem  versibus.  The  Pascfaal  Lamb  was  to 
be  eaten  with  bittemess  or  bitter  Herbs^  not  particu- 
larly  set  down  in  Scriptuie:  but  the  Jewisk  Writers 
dedare,  that  they  made  use  at  Sucoory,  and  wild 
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Lettuoe,  which  Herbs  while  some  omoeive  they  oould  TRACT 
not  get  down,  as  being  very  bitter,  rough  and  prickly,  I 
they  may  consider  that  the  time  of  the  PaMeover  was 
in  the  Spring,  when  thèse  Herbs  aie  young  and  tender, 
and  conaequently  less  unpleasant  :  besides,  aocording  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  thèse  Herbs  were  dipped  in  the 
Charoaeih  or  Sawœ  made  of  Raisins  stainped  with 
Vinegar,  and  were  also  eaten  with  Bread;  and  they 
had  four  Cups  of  Wine  allowed  unto  them  ;  and  it  was 
suffident  to  take  but  a  pittance  of  Herbs»  or  the 
qnantity  of  an  Olive. 

47.  Though  the  fieimous  paper  Reed  of  JEgypi^  be  Retds  in 
onely  particularly  named  in  Scripture  ;  yet  when  Beeds  ^^^^^' 
are  so  often  mention^d,  without  spécial  name  or  dis- 
tinction, we  may  conceive  their  différences  may  be 
comprehendedy  and  that  they  were  not  ail  of  one  kind, 
or  lîiat  the  oommon  Reed  was  onely  implied.     For 
mention  is  made  in  EMekiel^  of  a  meamrmg  Reed  qfeix  i  Emk.  40. 5. 
Cubiie:  we  find  that  they  smote  our  Saviour  on  the 
Head  with  a  Reed,*  and  put  a  Sponge  with  Vin^^r  on  9^.  Matta;- 
a  Reed,  which  was  long  enough  to  reach  to  his  mouth,  ^'  ^ 
while  he  was  upon  the  Cross  ;  And  with  such  différences 
of  Reeds,  VaÛatoryy  Sagittaryj  Scriptorjfj  and  others, 
they  might  be  fumished  in  Jvdœa  :  For  we  find  in  the 
portion  of  Ephraifm^  VaMa  arundineU  ;  and  so  set  down  *  jotb.  10. 17. 
in  the  Mapps  of  Jdricomiue^  and  in  our  Translation 
the  River  JTano,  or  Brook  of  Canee.    And  BeUoniue 
tells  us  that  the  River  Jorda/a  afibrdeth  plenty  and 
variety  of  Reeds  ;  out  of  some  whereof  the  Arabs  make 
Darts,  and  light  Lances,  and  out  of  others,  Arrows  ; 
and  withall  that  there  plentifully  groweth  the  fine 
Calamusy  arundo  Scriptoria^  or  writing  Reed,  which 
they  gather  with  the  greatest  oare,  as  being  of  singular 
use  and  commodity  at  home  and  abroad;  a  hard  Reed 
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TRACT  about  the  compass  of  a  Goose  or  Swana  Quill,  whereof 
I        I  bave  seen  some  polished  and  eut  with  a  Webb  ;  which 
18  in  common  use  for  writing  throughout  the  Turkish 
Dominions,  they  using  not  the  Quills  of  Birds. 

And  whereas  the  same  Authour  with  other  describerB 

of  thèse  parts  affirmeth,  that  the  River  Jordan  not  far 

firom  JericOy  is  bat  such  a  Stream  as  a  youth  may  throw 

a  Stone  over  it,  or  about  eight  fathoms  broad,  it  doth 

not  diminish  the  aooount  and  solemnity  of  the  miracu- 

lous  passage  of  the  Israélites  under  Joshua;  For  it 

must  be  considered,  that  they  passed  it  in  the  time  of 

Harvest,  when  the  River  was  high,  and  the  Grounds 

about  it  under  Water,  aocording  to  that  pertinent 

parenthesis,  Je  the  Feei  qfihe  PriesiSy  which  carried  the 

1  joih.  3. 13.  Ark^  were  dipped  in  the  brim  ofthe  Water,  (Jbr  Jordan^ 

ùverfloweth  lùl  iiê  Banks  at  the  time  qf  Harvest.)    In 

this  considération  it  was  well  joined  with  the  great 

9Bcc]iti.a4.  River  IkkphrateSj  in  that  expression  in  Ecdlesiasticus^ 

^  Godmaketh  the  understanding  to  aboimd like Euphrates^ 

and  as  Jordan  in  the  time  qf  Harvest. 
ziMmmiéh  in       48.  The  Kingâom  qf  Heavcn  is  likened  unto  a  mon 
fi,^il!^^  wAîcA  sowed  good  Seed  in  his  Field,  but  while  men  slept^ 
his  Enemy  came  and  sowed  Tares  (or,  as  the  Greek, 
ZiMania)  among  the  Wheai. 

Now,  how  to  render  Zixama^  and  to  what  species  of 
Fiants  to  confine  it,  there  is  no  slender  doubt  ;  for  the 
Word  is  not  mention^d  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  nor 
in  any  ancient  Greek  Writer:  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  JristoUe^  Theophrastus^  or  Dioscorides.  Some  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers  hâve  made  use  of  the  same,  as  also 
Suidas  and  Phavorinus;  but  probably  they  hâve  ail 
derived  it  from  this  Test 

And  therefbre  this  obscurity  might  easily  occasion 
such  variety  in  Translations  and   Expositions.      For 
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some  retain  tfae  word  Zizaniay  as  the  Vulgar,  that  of  TRACT 
Beza^  of  Junmt^  and  aiso  the  Italian  and  Spaniah.        I 
The  Low  Dutch  renders  it  Oncmidiy  the  German  On- 
craui^  or  Herba  Mala^  the  French  Twroye  or  LoUumf 
and  the  English  Tares. 

Besides,  this  being  conceived  to  be  a  Syriack  word, 
it  may  still  add  unto  the  uncertainty  of  the  sensé.  For 
though  this  Gospel  were  first  written  in  Hebrew,  or 
Syriack,  yet  it  is  not  unquestionable  whether  the  tnie 
Original  be  any  where  estant  :  And  that  Syriadc  Copy 
which  we  now  hâve,  is  conceived  to  be  of  far  later  time 
than  S.  Matthew. 

Ezpositouis  and  Annotatours  are  also  varions.  Hugo 
Grotku  hath  passed  the  word  Zixama  without  a  Note. 
Diodaiiy  retaining  the  word  Zixaniaj  conceives  that  it 
was  some  peculiar  Herb  growing  among  the  Corn  of 
those  Countries,  and  not  known  in  our  Fields.  But 
Emanuel  de  Sa  interpiets  it.  Plantas  semini  noopias^ 
and  so  accordingly  some  others. 

BuatorfiuSy  in  his  Rabbinical  Lexioon,  gives  divers 
interprétations,  sometimes  for  degenerated  Corn,  some- 
times  for  the  black  Seeds  in  Wheat,  but  withall  con- 
dudes,  an  hœc  sU  eadem  vox  atd  species,  cum  Zixamâ 
apud  Evangelisiamy  quœrasU  alU.     But  Lezicons  and 
Dictionaries  by  Zimma  do  ahnost  generally  understand 
LoUum^  which  we  call  Damel,  and  commonly  confine 
the  signification  to  that  Plant:  Notwithstanding,  sinoe 
LoUum  had  a  known  and  received  Name  in  Greek,  some 
may  be  apt  to  doubt,  why,  if  that  Plant  were  particu- 
larly  intended,  the  proper  Greek  word  was  not  used 
in  the  Text.    For  Theophrasùus^  named  LoUum  Alpa,  ]^*^f»'^- 
and  hath  often  mentioned  that  Plant;  and  in  one nitLPUmt. 
place  saith  that  Corn  doth  sometimes  LoBescsrt  or^^ 
degenerate-  into  Damel,     Dioscorides^  who  travelled 
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TRACT  over  Juàœa^  gives  it  the  saine  name,  whkh  is  also  to 
I        be  found  in  Gàkn^  JEHus  and  JEgineta;  and  Pliny 
hath  sometimes  latinked  that  word  into  JEra. 

Besides,  LoBum  or  Damel  shews  it  self  in  the  Winter, 
growing  up  with  the  Wheat;  and  TT^eophragéus  ob- 
senred  that  it  was  no  Vernal  Plant,  but  came  up  in  the 
Wiuter  ;  which  will  not  well  answer  the  expression  of 
the  Text»  Jnd  when  ihe  Blade  came  up^  and  brotighi 
fàfih  Fruits  or  gave  évidence  of  its  Fruit»  the  Zizania 
appeared.  Ànd  if  the  Husbandiy  of  the  Ancients  were 
agreeable  onto  ours,  they  would  not  hâve  been  so 
eamest  to  weed  away  the  Damel  ;  for  our  Huaband- 
men  do  not  commonly  weed  it  in  the  Field,  but  separ- 
ate  the  Seeds  after  Thrashing.  And  therefore  Galm 
delivereth,  that  in  an  unseasonable  year,  and  great 
scarcity  of  Corn,  when  they  neglected  to  separate  the 
Damel,  the  Bread  proved  generally  unwbolsome,  and 
had  evil  effects  on  the  Head. 

Our  old  and  later  Translation  render  Zixarùa^  Ta/reSy 
which  name  our  English  Botanists  give  unto  Aracus^ 
Crmcca^  Vida  sylveâtriê,  calling  them  Tares,  and 
strangling  Tares.  And  our  Hnsbandmen  by  Tares 
understand  some  sorts  of  wild  litches,  which  grow 
amongst  Corn,  and  clasp  upon  it,  aocording  to  the 
Latin  Etymology,  Vida  à  Vtncimdo.  Now  in  this 
unœrtaint^  of  the  Original,  Tares  as  well  as  some 
others,  may  make  out  the  sensé*  and  be  also  more 
agreeable  unto  the  circumstanoes  of  the  Parable.  For 
they  oome  up  and  appear  what  they  are,  when  the 
Blade  q{  the  Corn  is  oome  up,  and  also  the  Stalk  and 
Fruit  discoverable.  They  bave  likewise  little  spread- 
ing  Roots,  which  may  intangle  or  rob  the  good  Roots, 
and  they  hâve  also  tendrils  andclaspers,  which  lay  hold 
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of  what  grows  near  them,  and  bo  can  bardly  be  weeded  TRACT 
without  endangering  the  neighbour  Com.  I 

Howe¥«r,  if  by  Zistama  we  undentaud  Herbas  segeii 
noxkUy  or  vi&a  êegeium^  as  some  £xpo«itouFB  bave 
done,  and  take  the  word  in  a  more  gênerai  senae,  com- 
prebending  several  Weeds  and  Vegetables  offensive 
unto  Com,  according  as  the  Greek  word  in  the  plural 
Number  may  imply,  and  as  the  learned Laurenbergiuê *  *?*^*^ 
hath  expressed,  Runcare  quod  apud  nostrates  Wedcfi 
dicUuTy  Zizanùu  inutiles  est  evelkre.  If,  I  say,  it  be 
thus  taken,  we  shall  not  need  to  be  définitive,  or  con- 
fine unto  one  particular  Plant,  from  a  word  which  may 
comprehend  divers  :  And  this  may  also  prove  a  safer 
sensé,  in  such  obscurity  of  the  Original 

And  therefore  since  in  this  Parable  the  sower  of  the 
Zizania  is  the  Devil,  and  the  Zisanta  wicked  persons  ; 
if  any  from  this  larger  acception,  wiU  take  in  Thistles, 
Damel,  Cockle,  wild  strangling  Fitches,  Bindweed, 
TribuluSy  Restharrow  and  other  VUia  Segetum;  be 
may,  both  from  the  natural  and  symbolical  qualities  of 
those  Vegetables,  bave  plenty  of  matter  to  illustrate 
the  variety  of  bis  mischiefs,  and  of  the  wicked  of  this 
world. 

49.  When  ^tis  said  in  Job,  Let  Tliistleê  grow  up  in-  Cécku,  in 
stead  of  Wheat,  and  Cockle  instead  ofBarley,  the  words  ^•^^'-  ^ 
are  intelligible,  the  sensé  allowable  and  significant  to 
this  purpose:  but  whether  the  word  Cockle  doth 
strictly  conform  unto  the  Original,  some  doubt  may 
be  made  fix>m  the  différent  Translations  of  it;  For 
the  Volgar  renders  it  Spina^  TremeUua  VUia  Frugum, 
and  the  Geneva  Turoye  or  Damel.  Besides,  whether 
Cockle  were  common  in  the  ancient  Agriculture  of 
those  parts,  or  what  word  they  used  for  it,  is  of  great 
uncertainty.     For  the  Elder  Botanical  Writers  bave 
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TRACT  made  no  mention  thereof,  and  the  Modems  bave  given 

I        it  the  Name  o(  Pwftdomelanihiumj  NigeBoihumy  Iffch- 

noeides  Segetwnj  names  not  known  unto  Antiquity: 

And  therefore  our  Translation  hath  warily  set  down 

[fèoiêome  Weeds]  in  the  Margin. 
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and  Coronary  or  Garden-plants. 

TRACT  II 

SiB, 

THE  use  of  flowry  Crowns  and  Garlands  is  of  no  TRACT 
slender  Antiquity,  and  higher  than  I  oonceive  II 
you  apprehend  it.  For,  beiides  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  iEgyptians  made  ose  hereof  ;  who, 
beside  the  braveiy  of  their  Garlands,  had  little  Birds 
upon  them  to  peck  their  Heads  and  Brows,  and  so  to 
keep  them  sieeping  at  their  Festival  compotations. 
This  practioe  aiso  extended  as  far  as  Inâia  :  for  at  the 
Feast  with  the  Indian  Eing,  it  is  peculiarly  observed 
by  PhUosiratuê  that  their  custom  was  to  wear  6ar- 
landsy  and  come  crowned  with  them  unto  their  Feast. 

The  Crowns  and  Garlands  of  the  Ancients  were 
either  Gestatory,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  Heads 
or  Necks  ;  Portatory,  such  as  they  carried  at  solemn 
Festivals  ;  Pensile  or  Suspensory,  such  as  they  hanged 
about  the  Posts  of  their  Houses  in  honour  of  their 
Grods,  as  of  Jupiter  Thyrœus  or  IMneneui  ;  or  else  they 
were  Depository,  such  as  they  laid  upon  the  Graves 
and  Monuments  of  the  dead.  And  àiese  were  made 
up  after  ail  ways  of  Art,  Compactile,  Sutile,  Flectile  ; 
for  which  Work  there  were  are^vmkoKOLj  or  expert 
Persons  to  contrive  them  after  the  best  grâce  and 
property. 
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TRACT  Though  we  yidd  not  unto  them  in  the  beautj  of 
II  flowry  Garlands,  yet  some  of  those  of  Antiquity  were 
larger  than  any  we  lately  meet  with:  for  we  ûad  in 
Mhencnu  that  a  Myiile  Crown  of  one  and  twenty  foot 
in  compass  was  solemnly  carried  about  at  the  Hel- 
lotian  Feast  in  Corinthf  together  with  the  Bones 
of  Europa. 

And  Garlandt  were  surely  of  fréquent  use  among 
1  Dé  Thé'  them  ;  for  we  reade  in  Galen  ^  that  when  HippocraUê 
cured  the  great  Plague  of  Mkens  by  Pires  kindled  in 
and  about  the  City  ;  the  fuel  thereof  oonsisted  much  of 
tkeir  Garlands.  Aoid  they  must  needs  be  very  fréquent 
and  of  oommon  use,  the  ends  thereof  being  many.  For 
they  were  convivial,  festival,  sacrificial,  nuptial,  hoaor- 
ary,  funebrial.  We  who  propose  unto  our  selves  the 
pleasure  of  two  Sensés,  and  onely  single  out  such  as  are 
of  Beauty  and  good  Odour,  cannot  strictly  confine  our 
selves  unto  imitation  of  them. 

For,  in  their  convivial  Garlands,  they  had  respect 
unto  Plants  preventing  drunkenness,  or  discussing  the 
exhalations  from  Wine  ;  wherein,  beside  Roses,  taking 
in  Ivy,  Vervain,  Melilote,  etc,  they  made  use  of  divers 
of  small  Beauty  or  good  Odour.  The  solemn  festival 
Garlands  were  made  properly  unto  their  Gods,  and 
accordingly  contrived  from  Plants  sacred  unto  such 
Deities  ;  and  their  sacrificial  ones  were  selected  under 
such  considérations.  Their  honorary  Crowns  triumphal, 
ovary,  dvical,  obsidional,  had  litUe  of  Flowers  in  them  : 
and  their  funebrial  Grarlands  had  little  of  beauty  in 
them  beside  Roses,  whUe  they  made  them  of  Myrtle, 
Rosemary,  Apium,  etc.  under  symbolical  intimations  : 
but  our  florid  and  purely  omamental  Garlands,  delight- 
full  unto  sight  and  smell,  nor  framed  acoording  to 
mystical  and  symbolical  considérations,  are  of  more 
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£ree  élection»  and  so  may  be  made  to  excell  those  of  the  TRACT 
Ancients  ;  we  haying  China,  India,  and  a  new  w<Mrld  to       II 
supply  U8,  beside  the  great  distinction  of  Flowers  un- 
known  unto  Antiquity,  and  the  varieties  thereof  arising 
from  Art  and  Nature. 

But,  beside  Vemal,  iEstival  and  Autumnal  made  of 
Flowers,  the  Ancients  had  also  Hyemal  Garlands  ;  con- 
tenting  themselves  at  first  with  such  as  were  raade  of 
Hom  died  into  several  Colours,  and  shaped  into  the 
Figures  of  Flowers,  and  also  of  J5tf  Coronarium  or 
CUncquani  or  Brass  thinly  wrought  out  into  Leaves 
commonly  known  among  us.  But  the  curiosîty  of  some 
Emperours  for  such  intents  had  Roses  brought  from 
^^gypt  untill  they  had  found  the  art  to  produee  late 
Roses  in  Rome,  and  to  make  them  grow  m  the  Winter, 
as  is  delivered  in  that  handsome  Epigramme  ofMartialj 

At  tu  Rùmanœ  juuuê  Jam  cedere  Brumœ 
Mttê  tuât  tneêêsi,  Âecipe,  NUe,  Ratoê, 

Some  American  Nations,  who  do  much  excell  in  Gar- 
lands, content  not  themselves  onely  with  Flowers,  but 
make  élégant  Crowns  of  Feathers,  whereof  they  hâve 
some  of  greater  radiancy  and  lustre  than  their  Flowers  : 
and  since  there  is  an  Art  to  set  into  shapes,  and 
curiously  to  work  in  choicest  Feathers,  there  could 
nothing  answer  the  Crowns  made  of  the  choicest 
Feathers  of  some  Tamineioê  and  Sun  Birds. 

The  Catalogue  of  Coronary  Plants  is  not  large  in 
TTieophroihu,  Plimy,  Pûïkuc^  or  Aihtnœui  :  but  we  may 
find  a  good  enlargemsnt  in  tbe  Aeooimts  of  Modem 
Botanists  ;  and  additions  may  still  be  nmde  by  succes- 
sive aoquists  of  fidr  and  spedous  Fiants,  not  yet  trans- 
lated  from  foreign  Régions  or  little  known  unto  our 
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TRACT  Gardens  ;  he  that  would  be  complète  may  take  notice 
II       of  thèse  foUowing, 

FlosTîgridiâ. 

Flo9  lAfnài* 

Pînea  Indioa  ReocU,  Talama  OmedL 

Herba  ParadUea, 

Volubilig  Mesàcamu. 

NarciiiUi  Indiau  Serpeniarnu. 

HeUchrytmn  Memcanum. 

AquUegia  novœ  Hispaniœ  CacoxoMtU  RecM, 

CamaraHnga  noe  CaragynUa  quaria  Pitonis. 

Maracma  GranadiUa, 

Comhag  me  Mjfrhu  Americana, 

Flo9  Aurioulœ  Flor  de  la  Ortia, 

Fhnpeitdio  novœ  Hiepamœ. 

Boea  Inâica. 

Zf  &cm  Indicmn. 

Fula  Magori  Gardœ, 

Ckampe  Oarciœ  Champaooa  BoniiL 

DauUaniai  fruUx  odaralus  seu  Chamœwuban  arborteoens 

BoiUiL 
Beidelior  AlpinL 
SanUmc» 

AmberM  Turcarum, 
Nuphar  JEgyptium, 
lÂÛonareisius  Indicus, 
Bamnui  JEgjfptiacwn. 
Hmooa  Canadentu  korii  FameiianL 
Biqfthalmmm  novœ  HUpaniœ  Alq)ocapaik, 
Valeriana  seu  Ckn/etmikemum  Amerioanum  AcocoUit, 
Flos  Cotvmm  Cortmarius  Awnericamu. 
CapoUn  Cérame  dmlde  Indicue  FlarUnu  racemmt. 
Aepkodebu  Awmicamu. 
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Syringa  LuUa  Americana.  TRACT 

BuBms  umfoUui.  II 

Mofy  latifoUtm  Flore  bOeo. 

Conyza  Americana  purpurea. 

SaÛa  Cretica  pomfera  BellomL 

Lautuê  Serrata  Odora, 

Ormthagabu  Promoniom  Bonœ  Spei. 

FritaUaria  crassa  Soldanica  PramotUorii  Bonœ  Spei, 

SigUlum  Solonumii  Indiatm, 

TiUipa  Prmwmtom  Bonœ  Spei 

Iris  Uvaria. 

Nopoknch  sedwm  elegans  novœ  Hispaniœ, 

More  might  be  added  imto  this  List;  and  I  hâve 
onely  taken  the  pains  to  give  you  a  short  Spécimen  of 
those  many  more  which  you  may  find  in  respective 
Authours,  and  which  time  and  future  industry  may 
make  no  great  strangers  in  Engloffid.  The  Inhabitants 
of  NoxHi  HiêpaniOj  and  a  great  part  of  America, 
Mahometans,  Indians,  Chineses,  are  eminent  promoters 
of  thèse  ooronary  and  specious  Plants  :  and  the  annual 
tribute  of  the  King  of  Bitnaguer  in  India,  arising  out 
of  Odours  and  Flowers,  amounts  unto  many  thousands 
of  Crown». 

Thus,  in  brief,  of  this  matter.     I  am,  etc. 
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OF  THE 
FISHES  EATEN  B Y  OUR  SA VIOUR 

with  His  Disciples  after  His  Résurrec- 
tion firom  the  Dead. 

TRACT  III 

SiB, 

TRACT  T  HAVE  thought,  a  fittle,  upon  the  Question  pro- 

ni        I     posed  by  you  [viz.  Wkat  kind  qfFishes  tkose  toere 

JL    qftohich  our  Saviour  aie  rMh  hxs  Diêcipks  cfier 

1  s,  joh.  ai.  Atf  Reêurrection  ?  ^]  and  I  retum  you  such  an  Answer,  as, 

9,  lo,  11, 13.  .^  ^^  ghort  a  tîme  for  study,  and  in  the  midst  of  my 

occasions,  occurs  to  me. 

The  Books  of  Scripture  (as  aiso  those  which  are 
Apocryphal)  are  often  silent,  or  very  sparing,  in  the 
particular  Names  of  Fishes  ;  or  in  setting  them  down 
in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  kinds  of  them  without 
ail  doubt  and  reason  for  farther  inquiry.  For,  when  it 
declareth  what  Fishes  were  allowed  the  Israélites  for 
their  Food,  they  are  onely  set  down  in  gênerai  which 
hâve  Finns  and  Scales;  whereas,  in  the  account  of 
Quadrupède  and  Birds,  there  is  particular  mention 
made  of  divers  of  them.  In  the  Book  of  Tobit  that 
Fish  which  he  took  out  of  the  River  is  onely  named  a 
great  Fish,  and  so  there  remains  much  uncertainty  to 
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détermine  the  Spedes  thereof.     And  e^en  the  Fish  TRACT 
which  swallowed  Jcfnah^  and  is  called  a  grmd  Fiêh,       III 
and  eommonly  thought  to  be  a  great  Whalc,  is  not 
Tecelved  without  ail  doubt;  while  scmie  leamed  men 
conoeive  it  to  ha^e  been  none  of  our  Whales,  but  a 
large  kind  of  Lamia, 

And,  in  this  narration  of  S.  John,  the  Fishes  are 
onely  expreased  by  their  Bigness  and  Number,  not  their 
Names,  and  therefore  it  may  teem  undeterminable 
what  they  were  :  notwithstanding,  theoe  Fishes  being 
taken  in  the  great  Lake  or  Sea  cl  Tïberias^  something 
may  be  probably  stated  therein.  For  rince  BeUankêê, 
that  diligent  and  leamed  Traveller,  informeth  us,  that 
the  Fishes  of  this  Lake  were  Trouts,  Pikes,  Chevins 
and  Tenches;  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  either 
ail  or  some  thereof  are  to  be  understood  in  this  Scrip- 
tore.  And  thèse  kind  of  Fishes  become  large  and  of 
great  growth,  answerable  unto  the  expression  of  Scrip- 
ture,  One  hundred  cmd  j^ty^ihrte  gréai  FiAee  ;  that  is, 
large  in  their  own  kinds,  and  fhe  laigest  kinds  in  this 
Lake  and  fresh  Water,  wherein  no  great  variety,  and  of 
the  larger  sort  of  Fishes,  could  be  ezpected.  For  the 
River  Jordain,  running  through  this  Lake,  falls  into  the 
Lake  of  ÀephaUui,  and  hath  no  mouth  into  the  Sea, 
which  might  admit  of  great  Fishes  or  greater  variety 
to  corne  up  into  it. 

And  ont  of  the  mouth  of  some  of  thèse  fore- 
mentioned  Fishes  might  the  Trilmie  mcmey  be  taken, 
when  our  Saviour,  at  Capemamn^  seated  upon  the 
same  Ldce,  said  unto  Peter,  Go  ihcu  to  the  Sea,  and 
cast  an  Hookj  and  take  vp  the  Fiàh  ihai  Jirêt  oometh  ; 
and  when  thcu  hast  opened  his  mouth  thou  êhaU  Jtnd 
a  pièce  qf  money  ;  thai  take  and  give  them  for  thee 
and  me. 
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TRACT  And  this  makcB  void  that  common  conoeit  and 
™  tradition  of  the  Fish  called  Fabernuarmuê^  by  some,  a 
Peter  or  Penny  Fieh;  which  havîng  two  r^narkable 
round  spots  upon  eitber  side,  thèse  are  conoeiyed  to  be 
the  marks  of  S.  Peter'ê  Fingers  or  signatures  of  the 
Money  :  for  though  it  hath  thèse  marks,  yet  is  there 
no  probability  that  such  a  kind  of  Fish  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Lake  of  Tiberiasj  Geneeerah  oit  GaiUeej 
which  is  but  sixteen  miles  long  and  six  broad,  and 
hath  no  communication  with  the  Sea;  for  this  is  a 
mère  Fish  of  the  Sea  and  sait  Water,  and  (though  we 
meet  with  some  thereof  on  our  Coast)  is  not  to  be 
found  in  many  Seas. 

Thus  having  returned  no  improbable  Answer  unto 
your  Question,  I  shall  crave  leave  to  ask  another  of  your 
^DtBtUù  self  oonceming  that  Fish  mention^d  by  Procopus^ 
^^'  which  brought  the  famous  King  Theodorlck  to  his 
end  :  his  words  aie  to  this  effect  :  *  The  manner  of  his 
Death  was  tUs,  Symmachus  and  his  Son-in-law  Boëéldue, 
just  men  and  great  relie^ers  of  the  poor,  Senatours 
and  Consuls,  had  many  enemies,  by  whose  false  accusa- 
tions TT^eodorick  being  perswaded  that  they  plotted 
against  him,  put  them  to  death  and  confiscated  their 
Estâtes.  Not  long  after  his  Waiters  set  before  him 
at  Supper  a  great  Head  of  a  Fish,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  Head  of  Symmachue  lately  murthered  ;  and 
with  his  Teeth  sticking  out,  and  iSerce  glaring  eyes  to 
threaten  him  :  being  frighted,  he  grew  chill,  went  to 
Bed,  lamenting  what  he  had  donc  to  Stftnmachue  and 
Boëihius;  and  soon  after  died.^  What  Fish  do  you 
apprehend  this  to  baye  been  ?  I  would  leam  of  you  ; 
give  me  your  thoughts  about  it. 

/  om,  etc. 
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AN 
ANSWER  TO  CERTAIN  QUERIES 

relating  to  Fishes,  Birds,  Insects. 


TRACT  IV 

SlB, 

1RETURN  the  followîng  Answers  to  your  Queries  TRACT 
which  were  thèse,  IV 

[1.  What  Fiflhes  are  meant  by  the  Names,  Halec 
and  Mugil? 

8.  What  is  the  Bird  which  you  will  receive  from 
the  Bearer?  and  what  Birds  are  meant  by 
the  Names  HaJcyonj  Nyma^  Ciris,  Nycticorcuv  ? 

8.  What  Insect  is  meant  by  the  word  Ciâida  P] 

The  word  Hàlec  we  aie  taught  to  render  an  Herringf  AmtwtrH 
which,  being  an  ancient  word,  is  not  strictly  appropri- ^'^ '* 
able  unto  a  Fish  not  known  or  not  described  by  the 
Andents  ;  and  which  the  modem  Naturalists  are  fain 
to  name  Harenguê  ;  the  word  Halecula  being  applied 
onto  such  little  Fish  ont  of  which  they  were  fain  to 
make  Pickle  ;  and  Haiec  or  Aïec^  taken  for  the  Liqua^ 
men  or  Liquor  itself,  aocording  to  that  ci  the  Poet, 

EgofûBeemprimuM  et  Akc 

Primuê  et  Intwnï  piper  aWwm 

VOL.  in.  T 
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TRACT  And  was  a  oonditure  and  Sawœ  much  affected  by 
IV       Antiquity,  as  wai  also  Muria  and  Garum. 

In  common  œnstructiona,  Mugil  is  rendred  a 
Muiletj  whichy  notwithstanding,  is  a  différent  Fish 
from  the  Mugil  described  by  Authours  ;  wherein,  if  we 
mistake,  we  cannot  so  closely  apprehend  the  expression 
of  Juvenaly 

And  miaconceiYe  the  Fish,  whereby  Fornicatours  were 
so  opprobriously  and  irksomely  punished;  for  the 
Mugil  being  somewhat  rough  and  hard  skinned,  did 
more  ezasperate  the  gutts  of  such  offenders  :  whereas 
the  MuUet  was  a  smooth  Fish,  and  of  too  high  esteem 
to  be  imployed  in  such  offices. 

Anmtru  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  this  Bird  you  sent  should 
^^'^''  be  a  stranger  unto  you,  and  unto  those  who  had  a 
sight  thereof  :  for,  though  it  be  not  seen  every  day, 
yet  we  often  meet  with  ît  in  this  Country.  It  is  an 
élégant  Bird,  which  he  that  once  beholdeth  can  hardly 
mistake  any  other  for  it.  From  the  proper  Note  it  is 
called  an  HoapeUrd  with  us  ;  in  Greek  Epops^  in  Latin 
Upupa.  We  are  litUe  obliged  unto  our  School  in* 
struction,  wherein  we  are  taught  to  render  Upupa  a 
La/pmngy  which  Bird  our  natural  Writers  name  Vcun-^ 
neUuê'y  for  thereby  we  mistake  this  remarkable  Bird, 
and  apprehend  not  righUy  what  is  delivered  of  it. 

We  apprehend  not  the  Hieroglyphical  considérations 
which  tiie  old  ^gyptians  made  of  this  obserrable 
Bird;  who  considering  therein  the  order  and  yariety 
of  Colours,  the  twenty  six  or  twenty  dght  Feathers  in 
its  Crest,  his  latitancy,  and  mewing  this  handsome 
outside  in  the  Winter  ;  they  made  it  an  Emblem  of  the 
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▼arieties  of  the  World,  the  suooession  of  Times  aad  TRACT 
Seasons,  and  signal  mutations  in  them.    And  therefore       IV 
Orug,  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  World,  had  the  Head 
of  an  Hoopebird  upon  the  top  of  his  Staff. 

Hereby  we  may  also  mistake  the  Duchiphaik^  or 
Bird  forbidden  for  Food  in  LeviUcuê  ;  and,  not  knowing  L«vit  ».  19. 
the  Bird,  may  the  leas  apprehend  some  reasons  of  that 
prohibition  ;  that  is,  the  magical  yirtues  ascribed  unto 
it  by  the  iEgyptians,  and  the  superstitions  appréhen- 
sions which  that  Nation  held  of  ii»  whilst  they  pre- 
cisely  numbred  the  Feathen  and  Colours  theieof, 
while  they  placed  it  on  the  Heads  of  their  Gods,  and 
near  their  Mercurial  Crosses,  and  so  highly  magnififd 
this  Bird  in  their  sacred  Symbols. 

Again,  not  knowing  or  mistaking  this  Bird,  we  may 
misapprehend,  or  not  closely  apprehend,  that  hand- 
some  expression  of  Ovid^  when  Tereuê  was  tumed  into 
an  Upupa^  or  Hoopebird. 

Vertitur  in  wduormn  eut  «util  pro  verHce  Oriêta, 
ProHnut  imtnodicum  wrgit  pro  cutpide  roHrum 
Namen  Epopê  ffoiueri,/aeieê  armata  videiur. 

For,  in  this  military  shape,  he  is  iqptly  phancied  even 
still  revengefuUy  to  pursue  his  hated  Wife  Progne  :  in 
the  propriety  of  his  Note  crying  out.  Pou,  pouj  uU,  «6», 
or  Where  are  yout 

Nor  are  we  singly  deceived  in  the  nominal  transla- 
tion of  this  Bird  :  in  many  other  Animais  we  commit 
the  like  mistake.      So   Gracculua  is  rendred  a  Jay^ 
which  Bird  notwithstanding  must  be  of  a  dark  colour  . 
according  to  that  of  Martial^ 

8ed  pumdam  volo  nooU  mgrktrmn 
Fûrmica.  pU»,  Qraeeukj  deada, 

Halcycn^  is  rendred  a  King-Jlshe^^  a  Bird  commonly  f^^*  ^ 
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TRACT  known  among  us,  and  by  Zoographere  and  Naturali 
IV  the  same  is  named  Ispida,  a  wdl  ooloured  Bird  fre- 
quenting  Streams  and  Riven,  building  in  holes  of  Pits, 
like  some  Martins,  about  the  end  of  the  Spring;  in 
who0e  Nests  we  hâve  fonnd  litUe  eLse  than  innumerable 
small  Fish  Bones,  and  white  round  Eggs  of  a  smooth 
and  polished  gurface,  wbereas  the  true  Alcyon  is  a  Sea 
Bird,  makes  an  handsome  Nest  floating  upon  the 
Water,  and  breedetb  in  the  Winter. 

That  Nynts  should  be  rendred  either  an  Hobby  or  a 
Sparraw  Hawk^  in  the  Fable  of  Nyêuê  and  ScyUa  in 
OxÀdi  because  we  are  much  to  seek  in  the  distinction 
of  Hawks  according  to  their  old  dénominations,  we 
shall  not  much  oontend,  and  may  allow  a  favourable 
latitude  therein  :  but  that  the  Ckit  or  Bird  into  which 
ScyUa  was  tumed  should  be  translated  a  Lark^  it  can 
hardly  be  made  out  agreeable  unto  the  description  of 
Virgil  in  his  Poem  of  that  name, 

andê  oMoM  vohtent  mfmdquê  h^eeta  rtibenti 
Orura 

But  seems  more  agreeable  unto  some  kind  of  Hannan- 
iopuB  or  Redshank;  and  so  the  Nysus  to  bave  been 
some  kind  of  Hawk,  which  delighteth  about  the  Sea 
and  Marishes,  where  such  prey  most  aboundeth,  which 
sort  of  Hawk  while  ScaUger  determineth  to  be  a 
Merlin,  the  French  Translatour  warily  expoundeth  it 
to  be  some  kind  of  Hawk. 

NycHcorcuK  we  may  leave  unto  the  common  and 
verbal  translation  of  a  Night  Raven^  but  we  know  no 
proper  kind  of  Raven  unto  which  to  confine  the  same, 
and  therefore  some  take  the  liberty  to  ascribe  it  unto 
some  sort  of  Owls,  and  others  unto  the  Bittem  ;  which 
Bird  in  its  common  Note,  which  he  useth  out  of  the 
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tîme  of  ooapling  and  upon  the  Wing,  so  weU  re-  TRACT 
sembleth  the  croaking  of  a  Raven  that  I  hâve  been       IV 
deoeived  by  it. 

While   Cicada  is  rendred  a  Grashopper,  we  oom- ^M«rr/0 
monly  think  that  which  is  so  called  among  us  to  be^*'^^* 
the    true   Cicada;    wherein,    as  we    haye    elsewhere 
dedared,^  there  is  a  great  mistake  :  for  we  hâve  not  i  f«^.  Srr. 
the  Cicada  in  England^  and  indeed  no  proper  word  ^'  ^  '-  3* 
for  that  Animal,  which  the  French  nameth  Cigale. 
That  which  we  commonly  call  a  Grashopper,  and  the 
French  SauUereOe  being  one  kind  of  Locust,  so  rendred 
in  the  Plague  of  JSgypi^  and,  in  old  Saxon  named 
Gersthop, 

I  hâve  been  the  less  accurate  in  thèse  Ânswers, 
because  the  Queries  are  not  of  diiScult  Resolution,  or 
of  great  moment  :  however,  I  would  not  wholly  neglect 
ihem  or  your  satisfaction,  as  being.  Sir, 

Yourêf  etc. 
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Ancient  and  Modem. 


TRACT  V 

Si», 
TRACT  YN  vain  you  expect  much  information,  de  Re  Âcdpi- 
^  I  irariuy  of  Falconry,  Hawks  or  Hawking,  from 
X  very  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  Authours  ;  that  Art 
being  either  unknown  or  so  Uttle  adranced  among 
them,  that  it  seems  to  bave  prooeeded  no  higher  than 
the  daring  of  Birds  :  which  makes  so  little  thereof  to 
be  found  in  AriHotle^  who  onely  mentions  some  rude 
practice  thereof  in  Thracia;  as  also  in  JEUan^  who 
speaks  something  of  Hawks  and  Crows  among  the 
Indians;  little  or  nothing  of  true  Falconry  being 
mention^d  before  Jvlnis  Firmicus^  in  the  dajrs  of  Con- 
9tarUiuSf  Son  to  Constaniine  the  Great. 

Yet  if  you  consult  the  accounts  of  later  Antiquity 
left  by  Demetrvus  the  Greek,  by  Symmachus  and 
Theodoêiuê,  and  by  Aîbertua  Moffii^is^  about  fivc 
hundred  years  ago,  you,  who  bave  been  so  long 
acquainted  with  this  noble  Récréation,  may  better 
compare  the  ancient  and  modem  practice,  and  rightly 
observe  how  many  things  in  that  Art  are  added, 
varied,  disused  or  retained  in  the  practice  of  thèse 
days. 

In  the  Diet  of  Hawks,  they  allowed  of  divers  Méats 
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which  we  should  hardly  cotnmend.  For  beside  the  TRACT 
Flesh  of  Beef,  they  admitted  of  Goat,  Hog,  Deer,  V 
Whelp  and  Bear.  And  how  yoa  will  approve  the 
quantity  and  measure  thereof,  I  make  some  doubt; 
while  by  weight  they  allowed  half  a  pound  of  Beef, 
seren  ounces  of  Swines  Flesh,  fiye  of  Hare,  eight 
ounces  of  Whelp,  as  much  of  Deer,  and  ten  ounces  of 
He-Goats  Flesh. 

In  the  time  of  Demetrhtê  they  were  not  without  the 
practice  of  Fhlebotomy  or  Bleeding,  which  they  used 
in  the  Thigh  and  Founces;  they  plucked  away  the 
Feathers  on  the  Thigh,  and  nibbed  the  part,  but  if 
the  Veîn  appeared  not  in  that  part,  they  opened  the 
Vein  of  the  fore  Talon. 

In  the  days  of  Albertua^  they  made  use  of  Ganteries 
in  divers  places  :  to  advantage  their  sight  they  seared 
them  under  the  inward  angle  of  the  eye  ;  above  the  eye 
in  distillations  and  diseases  of  the  Head  ;  in  upward 
pains  they  seared  above  the  Joint  of  the  Wing,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Foot,  against  the  Goût;  and  the 
chief  time  for  thèse  cauteries  they  made  to  be  the 
month  of  March. 

In  great  coldness  of  Hawks  they  made  use  of  Fomen- 
tations, some  of  the  steam  or  vapour  of  artificial  and 
natural  Baths,  some  wrapt  them  up  in  hot  Blankets, 
giving  them  Nettle  Seeds  and  Butter. 

No  Clysters  are  mention'^d,  nor  can  they  be  so  pro- 
fitably  used  ;  but  they  made  use  of  many  purging 
Medicines.  They  purged  with  Aloe,  which,  unto  larger 
Hawks,  they  gave  in  the  bigness  of  a  Great  Bean  ;  unto 
less,  in  the  quantity  of  a  Cicer^  which  notwithstanditig 
I  should  rather  give  washed,  and  with  a  few  drops  of 
Oil  of  Ahnonds:  for  the  Guts  of  flying  Fowls  are 
tender  and  easily  scratched  by  it  ;  and  upon  the  use  ot 
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TRACT  Aloe  both  in  Hawks  and  Connoiants  I  hâve  aometimes 
V       observed  bloody  excrétions. 

In  phlegmatick  causes  they  seldom  omitted  Stave^ 
êoJcer^  but  they  purged  sometimes  with  a  Mous^  and 
the  Food  of  boiled  Chickens,  sometimes  with  good  Oil 
and  Honey. 

They  used  also  the  Ink  of  Cuttle  Fishes,  with  Small- 
age,  Betony,  Wine  and  Honey.  They  made  ose  of 
stronger  Medicines  than  présent  practioe  doth  allow. 
For  they  were  not  afraid  to  give  Cocon  Baphicui; 
beating  up  eleven  of  its  Grains  unto  a  Lentor,  which 
they  made  up  into  five  Pills  wrapt  up  with  Honey  and 
Pepper  :  and,  in  some  of  their  old  Medicines,  we  meet 
with  Scammony  and  Euphorbkm.  Whether,  in  the 
tender  Bowels  of  fiirds,  infusions  of  Rhubarb,  Agaric 
and  Mechoachan  be  not  of  safer  use,  as  to  take  of 
Agary  two  Drachms,  of  Cinnamon  half  a  Drachm,  of 
Liquorish  a  Scruple,  and,  infusing  them  in  Wine,  to 
express  a  part  into  the  mouth  of  the  Hawk,  may  be 
considered  by  présent  practice. 

Few  Minerai  Medicines  were  of  inward  use  among 
them  :  yet  sometimes  we  observe  they  gave  filings  of 
Iron  in  the  straitness  of  the  Chest,  as  also  Lime  in  some 
of  their  pectoral  Medicines. 

But  they  comm^ided  Unguents  of  Quick-silver 
against  the  Scab  :  and  I  hâve  safely  given  six  or  eight 
Grains  of  Mercfirius  Duicis  unto  Eestrils  and  Owls,  as 
also  crude  and  current  Quick-silver,  giving  the  next 
day  small  Pellets  of  Silver  or  Lead  till  they  came  away 
uncoloured  :  and  this,  if  any,  may  probably  destroy 
that  obstinate  Disease  of  the  FUamder  or  Back-worm. 

A  peculiar  remedy  they  had  against  the  Consump- 
tion  of  Hawks.  For,  fiUing  a  Chicken  with  Vinegar, 
they  closed  up  the  Bill,  and  hanging  it  up  untiU  the 
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Flesh  grew  tender,  they  fed  the  Hawk  therewith  :  and  TRACT 
to  restore  and  well  Flesh  them,  they  commonly  gave       V 
them  Hogs  Flesh,  with  Oil,  Butter  and  Honey  ;  and  a 
décoction  of  Cumfory  to  bouze. 

They  disallowed  of  sait  Méats  and  Fat  ;  but  highly 
esteemed  of  Mice  in  most  indispositions;  and  in  the 
falling  Sickness  had  great  esteem  of  boiled  Batts  :  and 
in  many  Diseases,  of  the  Flesh  of  Owls  which  feed  upon 
those  Animais.  In  Epilepsies  they  also  gave  the  Brain 
of  a  Eid  drawn  thorough  a  gold  Ring  ;  and,  in  Convul- 
sions, made  use  of  a  mixture  of  Musk  and  Stercuê 
hunuM/um  aridum. 

For  the  better  préservation  of  their  Health  they 
strowed  Mint  and  Sage  about  them;  and  for  the 
speedier  mewing  of  their  Feathers,  they  gave  them  the 
Slough  of  a  Snake,  or  a  Tortoise  out  of  the  Shell,  or  a 
green  lizard  eut  in  pièces. 

If  a  Hawk  were  unquiet,  they  hooded  him,  and 
placed  him  in  a  Smith^s  Shop  for  some  time,  where, 
accustomed  to  the  continuai  noise  of  hammering,  he 
became  more  gentle  and  tractable. 

They  used  few  tenus  of  Art,  plainly  and  intelli- 
gibly  expressing  the  parts  affected,  their  Diseases  and 
Remédies.  This  heap  of  artificial  terms  first  entring 
with  the  French  Artists  :  who  seem  to  hâve  been  the 
first  and  noblest  Falconers  in  the  Western  part  of 
Europe  ;  although,  in  their  Language,  they  hâve  no 
Word  which  in  gênerai  expresseth  an  Hawk. 

They  carried  their  Hawks  in  the  left  hand,  and  let 
them  Aie  from  the  right.  They  used  a  Bell,  and  took 
great  care  that  their  Jesses  diould  not  be  red,  lest 
Eagles  should  Aie  at  them.  Though  they  used  Hoods, 
we  bave  no  dear  description  of  them,  and  Uttle  account 
of  their  Luxes, 
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TRACT       The  ancient  Writers  left  no  account  of  the  swiftness 

V       of  Hawks  or  measure  of  their  flight  :  but  Heresbachiuê^ 

iDtXs       deliven  that  WiUiam  Duke  of  Cleve  had  an  Hawk 

Ritttiea, 

which,  in  one  day,  made  a  flight  out  of  WestphaKa  into 
PrtêSêia.  And,  upon  good  account,  an  Hawk  in  this 
Country  of  NorfoJk^  made  a  flight  at  a  Woodcock  near 
thirty  miles  in  one  hour.  How  far  the  Hawks,  Merlîns 
and  wild  Fowl  which  corne  unto  us  with  a  North-west 
wind  in  the  Autumn,  flie  in  a  day,  there  is  no  clear 
account  ;  but  coming  over  Sea  their  flight  hath  been 
long,  or  very  speedy.  For  I  hâve  known  them  to  lîght 
80  weary  on  the  coast,  that  many  hâve  been  taken 
with  Dogs,  and  some  knockM  down  with  Staves  and 
Stones. 

Their  Perches  seem  not  so  large  as  ours;  forthey 
made  them  of  such  a  bigness  that  their  Talons  might 
almost  meet  :  and  they  chose  to  make  them  of  Sallow, 
Poplar  or  Lime  Tree. 

They  used  great  clamours  and  hoUowing  in  their 
flight,  which  they  made  by  thèse  words,  ou  Zoi,  fa,  2a,  2»  ; 
and  to  raise  the  Fowls,  made  use  of  the  sound  of  a 
Cymbal. 

Their  récréation  seemed  more  sober  and  solemn  than 
ours  at  présent,  so  improperly  attended  with  Oaths 
and  Imprécations.  For  they  called  on  Grod  at  their 
setting  out,  according  to  the  account  of  DemetrmSy  rov 
%eov  itrucaXéa-avre^j  in  the  first  place  calling  upon  God. 

The  learned  RigaUtus  thinketh,  that  if  the  Romans 
had  well  known  this  airy  Chase,  they  would  hâve  left 
or  less  regarded  their  Circensial  Récréations.  The 
Greeks  understood  Hunting  early,  but  little  or  nothing 
of  our  Faloonry.  If  AUxander  had  known  it,  we  might 
hâve  found  something  of  it  and  more  of  Hawks  in 
Ariilotle\   who  was  so  unacquainted  with  that  way. 
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that  he  thought  tluit  Hawks  would  not  feed  upan  the  TRACT 
Heart  of  BirdB.  Though  he  hath  mention^  diven  V 
Hawks,  yet  JuSm  ScaUger,  an  expert  Falconer,  des- 
paired  to  recondle  them  unto  oun.  And  ^tis  well  if, 
among  them,  you  can  dearly  make  out  a  Lanner,  a 
Sparrow  Hawk  and  a  Kestril,  but  must  not  hope  to 
find  your  6ier  Falcon  there,  which  is  the  noble  Hawk  ; 
and  I  wish  you  one  no  worse  than  that  of  Henry  King 
of  Navarre  ;  which,  ScaSger  saith,  he  saw  strike  down 
a  Buzzard,  two  wild  Greese,  divers  Eites,  a  Ciane  and  a 
Swan. 

Nor  must  you  expect  from  high  Ântiquity  the  dis. 
tinctions  of  Eyess  and  Ramage  Hawks,  of  Sores  and 
Entermewers,  of  Hawks  of  the  Lure  and  the  Fist  ;  nor 
that  material  distinction  into  short  and  long  winged 
Hawks;  from  whence  arise  such  différences  in  their 
taking  down  of  Stones  ;  in  their  flight,  their  striking 
down  or  seizing  of  their  Prey,  in  the  strength  of  their 
Talons,  either  in  the  Heel  and  fore-Talon,  or  the 
middle  and  the  Heel  :  nor  yet  what  Eggs  produce  the 
différent  Hawks,  or  when  they  lay  three  Eggs,  that  the 
first  produceth  a  Female  and  large  Hawk,  the  second 
of  a  midler  sort,  and  the  third  a  smaller  Bird  Teroellene 
or  Tassel  of  the  Masle  Sex  ;  which  Hawks  being  onely 
observed  abroad  by  the  Ancients,  were  looked  upon  as 
Hawks  of  différent  kinds  and  not  of  the  same  Eyrie  or 
Nest.  As  for  what  Aristotle  afBrmeth  that  Hawks  and 
Birds  of  prey  drink  not  ;  although  you  know  that  it 
will  not  strictly  hold,  yet  I  kept  an  Eagle  two  years, 
which  fed  upon  Kats,  Kittlings,  Whelps  and  Ratts, 
without  one  drop  of  Water. 

K  any  thing  may  add  unto  your  knowledge  in  this 
noble  Art,  you  must  pick  it  out  of  later  Writers  than 
those  you  enquire  of.     You  may  peruse  the  two  Books 
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TRACT  of  Falconry  writ  by  that  renowned  Empereur  Frederick 

^       the  Second;  as  also  the  Works  of  the  noble  Duke 

BeliioriuSf  of  Tard^ej  Froficherku^  of  Francisco  t^or- 

xino  of  Vicensa  ;  and  may  not  a  little  inform  or  recreate 

iDéX^Aeei'  jouT  self  with  that  el^ant  Poem  of  Tkuanus.^  I  leave 

ffTi^f     y^^  *^  divert  your  self  by  the  perusal  of  ît,  having,  at 

présent,  no  more  to  say  but  that  I  am,  de. 
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TRACT  VI 

Sir, 

WITH  what  difBculty,  if  possibility,  you  TRACT 
may  ezpect  aatisSBustion  conoeming  the  VI 
Musick,  or  Musical  Instruments  of  the 
HebrewB,  you  will  easily  discoTer  if  you  consult  the 
attempts  of  leamed  men  upon  that  Subject:  but  for 
Cymbals,  of  whose  Figure  you  enquire,  you  may  find 
some  described  in  Bajjfiua^  in  the  Comment  of  Shodius 
upon  Scriboniuê  LarguSj  and  others. 

Ab  for  KvfAfiaXov  àXaXd^op  mentioned  by  S.  Paul^^  ^  Cor.  13. 1. 
and  rendred  a  Tlfnckling  Cyni&at,  whether  the  transhi- 
tion  be  not  too  soft  and  diminutive  some  question  may 
be  made:  for  the  word  àXaKdÇov  implieth  no  small 
Sound,  but  a  strained  and  lofty  vocifération,  or  some 
kind  of  hollowing  sound,  according  to  the  Exposition 
of  Hesjfchiuêf  ^AXaXdÇare  iwy^aurare  rifv  ifmvi]v.  A 
Word  drawn  from  the  lusty  shout  of  Souldiers,  crying 
*AXaX^  at  the  first  charge  upon  their  Enemies,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  Eastem  Nations,  and  used  by 
Trojans  in  Homer;  and  is  also  the  Note  of  the 
Chorus  in  Arùiophanes  'AXaXal  Uf  viumv.  In  other 
parts  of  Scripture  we  reade  of  loud  and  high  sounding 
Cymbals;  and  in  Clemens  Aleopondrinuê  that  the 
Arabians  made  use  of  Cymbak  in  their  VITars  instead 
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TRACT  of  other  military  Musick  ;  and  Polyœnus  in  bis  Sinda- 
VI      gemeê  affirmeth  that  Bacchua  gave  the  signal  of  Battel 
unto  his  numerous  Army  not  with  Trumpets  but  witb 
Tympans  and  Cymbals. 

And  now  I  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
tbe  new  Book  sent  me  containing  tiie  Antbems  sung  in 
our  Catbedral  and  CoUegiate  Churches  :  ^tis  probable 
there  will  be  additions,  the  Masters  of  Musick  being 
now  active  in  that  affair.  Beside  my  naked  tbanks 
I  hâve  yet  nothing  to  retum  you  but  this  enclosed, 
which  may  be  somewhat  rare  unto  you,  and  that 
is  a  TïirkiBb  Hymn  translated  into  French  out  of  the 
Turkish  Mètre,  which  I  thus  render  unto  you. 

0  what  praim  dath  hê  deterve,  and  haw  gnat  U  thai  Lard,  ail 
whoêe  Skmeê  areoêso  many  Kingg  ! 

Whoêoever  êhall  rub  kU  Sfei  wUh  the  duH  nf  Mt  FêH,  êkeU 
béhM  êueh  admirable  thin§ê  that  he  ehaUfiUl  into  on  eoetame. 

He  thai  ehatt  drink  one  drop  qf  kU  Beverage,  ehall  hâve  hU 
Boêome  Hkê  the  Océan  filied  wUh  Qeme  and  pretioue  Liquoure. 

Let  iMt  hoee  the  Reine  unto  thjf  Paeeions  in  thie  world:  he  that 
repreeeeth  them  ehaU  beeome  a  true  Solomon  m  the  FaitK 

Amuie  not  thy  eeffto  adore  Riches^  nor  to  buUdgreat  Eoueee  and 
Pakiee»» 

The  end  o/what  thou  ehaU  build  te  but  ruine, 

Pamper  not  thy  Body  with  delieaciee  and  dainties;  it  may  corne 
to  pan  one  day  that  tÛe  Body  may  he  in  EeU. 

Imagine  not  that  he  who  findeth  Biches  findeth  Happineee;  he 
thatfindeth  Eappineee  ie  he  that  findeth  Qod. 

AU  who prostrating  ihemeeheê  in  humUOy  ekaU  thie  day  heMeioein 
WfXbtkê      Velè/  ifthey  were  Poor  ehaU  be  Bich,  and  if  Bàok  ehaUbeeome 
Kinge. 


tkeCûKVfnt, 


After  the  Sermon  ended  which  was  made  upon  a  Verse 
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in  the  Alcoran  containing  much  Morality,  the  Dertiiceê  TRACT 
in  a  Gallery  apart  sung  this   Hymn,  accompanied       VI 
with  Instrumental  Musick,  which  so  affected  the  Ean 
of  Monsieur  du  Loyr^  that  he  would  not  omit  to  set  it 
down,  together  with  the  Musical  Notes,  to  be  found  in 
his  first  Letter  unto  Monsieur  BouKatty  Prior  of  Magny. 

Excuse  my  brevity:  I  can  say  but  little  where  I 
understand  but  little.  /  om,  etc. 
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or  Graduai  Verses,  Etc. 

M&nê  mea  mMimêê  ratUmei  prœmedUaiur. 
TRACT  VII 

SiB, 

TRACT  ^  I  ^HOUGH  I  may  justly  allow  a  good  intention 
VII  I         in  this  Poem  presented  unto  you,  yet  I  must 

JL  needs  confess,  I  hâve  no  affection  for  it  ;  as 
being  utterly  averse  from  ail  affectation  in  Poetry, 
which  either  restrains  the  phancy,  or  fetters  the  inven- 
tion to  any  strict  disposure  of  words.  A  poem  of  this 
nature  is  to  be  found  in  Ausomus  beginning  thus, 

8peê  Deui  atema  êtaHaniê  ooncUUUor. 

Thèse  are  Verses  RopaUci  or  ClavaleSf  arising  gradu- 
ally  like  the  Enots  in  a  'Po^raXi;  or  Clubb  ;  named  also 
1  EL  vinet.  Ftstulareê  by  Priscianuêy  as  Elias  Vinehu^  hath  noted. 
They  consist  properly  of  five  words,  each  thereof  en- 
creasing  by  one  syllable.  They  admit  not  of  a  Spondée 
in  the  fifth  place,  nor  can  a  Golden  or  Silver  Verse  be 
made  this  way.  They  run  smoothly  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  some  are  scatteringly  to  be  found  in 
Homer;  as, 

Uberè  dieam  êed  in  aurem,  ego  twrmôtit  ht^fuimodi  BopaKeiê, 
iengo  eyrmate  ffroiraetiê,  Ceraumwn  q/igo. 


mAucon. 
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He  that  affecteth  such  restrained  Poetty,  may  peruse  TRACt 
the  Long  Foem  otHugbaldnia  the  Monk,  wherein  every      Vil 
Word  begixmeth  with  a  C  pauied  in  the  praûe  ctf  Cat- 
vUiei  or  Baldness,  to  the  honour  of  Carolus  Cahuê 
King  of  France^ 

CamUna  elarUanœ  eahiê  cantate  Oamanœ, 

The  refit  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  advenaria  of 
Barihiuê  :  or  if  he  delighteth  in  odd  contrived  phandes 
may  he  please  himself  with  JntistropJieSj  CounUr- 
peiorieêf  Rétrogrades^  Rebusêeêy  Léonine  Verses,  etc.  to 
be  found  in  Sieur  des  Accords.  But  thèse  and  the  like 
are  to  be  lookM  upon,  not  pursued,  odd  works  might 
be  made  by  such  ways  ;  and  for  your  récréation  I  pro- 
pose thèse  few  Unes  unto  you, 

Arcu  paratur  quod  arcui  smffUiit, 

MistUorum  elamaribvs  accurrere  non  tam  humanum  quam 
mlphureum  est. 

Asino  teratur  quœ  Asino  tsritur. 

Ne  Aêphodêhê  eamedas,  phœnices  manduca, 

Cœium  aliguid  poteH,  9sd  quœ  mira  prœstat  PapUio  ett. 

Not  to  put  you  unto  endless  amusement,  the  Key 
hereof  is  the  homonomy  of  the  Greek  made  use  of  in 
the  Latin  words,  which  rendreth  ail  plain.  More 
aenigmatical  and  dark  expressions  might  be  made  if 
any  one  would  speak  or  compose  them  out  of  the 
numerical  Characters  or  characteristical  Numbers  set 
down  by  Robertus  de  Flfictîbfis.^  »  tv»/.. 

As  for  your  question  conoeming  the  contrary  ex-''*^**''" 
pressions  of  the  Italian  and  Spaniards  in  their  common 
affirmative  answers,  the  Spaniard  answering  cjf  Sennor^ 

VOL.  III.  n 
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TRACT  the  Italian  Sigmor  cy^  you  must  be  content  with  this 
VU      Distich, 

Wky  ioith  the  Balian  Signior  cjf,  thê  Spaniard  cg  Smmorf 
Beeauêe  the  onejnUt  ikat  hMnd,  thê  <ahêr  puis  b^are. 

And  because  you  are  so  happy  in  some  Translations, 
I  pray  retum  me  thèse  two  verses  in  English, 

OeddU  heu  tandem  tmUtoe  fua  oecidU  amante», 
BtekUêeet  hodie  quajkât  ignie  herL 

My  occasions  make  me  to  take  off  my  Fen.    I  am,  ek:. 
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And  particularly  of  the  Saxon  Tongue. 

TRACT  VIII 

SiB, 

THE  last  Disooune  we  had  of  the  Saxon  Tongue  TRACT 
recalled  to  my  mind  some  forgotten  con-  VIII 
siderations.  Though  the  Earth  were  widely 
peopled  before  the  Flood,  (as  many  leamed  men  con- 
oeive)  yet  whether  after  a  large  dispersion,  and  the 
space  of  sixteen  hundred  years,  men  maintained  so 
uniform  a  Language  in  ail  parts,  as  to  be  strictly  of 
one  Tongue,  and  readily  to  underrtand  each  other, 
may  very  weU  be  doubted.  For  though  the  World 
preserved  in  the  Family  of  Noah  before  the  confusion 
of  Tongues  might  be  said  to  be  of  one  lip,  yet  even 
permitted  to  themselves  their  humours,  inventions, 
necessities,  and  new  objects,  without  the  miracle  of 
Confusion  at  first,  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  there  had 
probably  been  a  Babel.  For  whether  America  were 
first  peopled  by  one  or  several  Nations,  yet  cannot  that 
number  of  différent  planting  Nations,  answer  the  mul- 
tiplicity  of  their  présent  différent  Languages,  of  no 
affinity  unto  each  other  ;  and  even  in  their  Northern 
Nations  and  incommunicating  Angles,  their  Languages 
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TRACT  are  widely  differing.  A  native  Interpréter  brought 
VIII  from  Calîfornia  proved  of  no  use  unto  the  Spaniards 
upon  the  neighbour  Shore.  From  Chiapa^  to  Guate- 
mala, S.  Salvador i  Honduras,  there  are  at  least  eighteen 
several  languages  ;  and  8o  numerous  are  they  both  in 
the  Feruvian  and  Mezican  Régions»  that  the  great 
Frinces  are  fain  to  hâve  one  common  Language,  which 
besides  their  vemaculous  and  Mother  Tongues,  may 
serve  for  commerce  between  them. 

And  since  the  confusion  of  Tongues  at  first  fell  onely 
upon  those  which  were  présent  in  Sinaar  at  the  work 
of  Babely  whether  the  primitive  Language  from  Noah 
were  onely  preserved  in  the  Family  of  Heber,  and  not 
also  in  divers  others,  which  might  be  absent  at  the 
sMue,  whether  ail  came  away  and  many  might  not  be 
left  behind  in  their  first  Flantations  about  the  foot  of 
the  Hills^  whereabout  the  Ark  rested  and  Noah  became 
an  Husbandman,  is  not  absurdly  doubted. 

For  so  the  primitive  Tongue  might  in  time  branch 
out  into  sev«nJ  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  thereby 
the  first  or  Hebrew  Tongue  which  seems  to  be  in- 
grédient ittto  so  many  Languages,  might  hâve  larger 
originals  and  grounds  of  its  communication  and  traduc- 
tion than  from  the  Family  of  Abraham,  the  Country 
of  Canaan  and  words  contained  in  the  Bible  which 
come  short  of  the  fîill  of  that  Language.  And  this 
would  beoome  more  probable  from  the  Septuagint  or 
Greek  Chronology  strenuously  asserted  by  Voêsku  ;  for 
making  five  hundred  years  between  the  Déluge  and  the 
days  of  Peleg,  there  ariseth  a  large  latitude  of  multipli- 
cation and  dispersion  of  People  into  several  parts, 
before  the  desoent  of  that  Body  which  foUowed  Nimrod 
unto  Sinaar  from  the  East. 

Tbey  who  dérive  the  bulk  of  European  Tongues 
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from  the  Scythian  and  the  Greek,  though  they  maj  TRACT 
speak  probably  in  many  points,  yet  must  needs  ailow  VIII 
vast  différence  or  corruptions  from  so  few  origmals, 
wliich  however  might  be  tolerably  raade  oui  in  the  old 
Saxon,  yet  hath  time  much  confounded  the  clearer 
dérivations.  And  as  the  knowk'dgc  thereof  now  stands 
in  référence  unto  our  selves,  I  find  many  words  totally 
lost,  divers  of  harsh  sound  disused  or  refined  in  the 
prononciation,  and  many  words  we  hâve  also  in  conmon 
use  not  to  be  found  in  that  Tongue,  or  venially  deriv- 
able  from  any  other  from  whence  we  hâve  largely 
borrowed,  and  yet  so  much  still  remaineth  with  us  that 
it  maketh  the  gross  of  our  Language. 

The  religious  obligation  unto  the  Hebrew  Language 
hath  so  notably  continued  the  same,  that  it  might  still 
be  understood  by  Abraham,  whereas  by  the  Maz&rite 
Points  and  Chaldee  Character  the  old  Letter  stands  so 
transformed,  that  ifMo^es  were  alive  again,  he  must  be 
taught  to  reade  his  own  Law. 

The  Chinoys,  who  live  at  the  bounds  of  the  Earth, 
who  hâve  admitted  little  communication,  and  suffered 
successive  incursions  from  one  Nation,  may  possibly 
give  account  of  a  very  ancient  Language  ;  but  consist- 
ing  of  many  Nations  and  Tongues  ;  confusion,  admix- 
tion  and  corruption  in  length  of  time  might  probably 
so  hâve  crept  in  as  without  the  virtue  of  a  common 
Character,  and  lasting  Letter  of  things,  they  could 
never  probably  make  out  those  strange  memorials 
which  they  prétend,  while  they  still  make  use  of  the 
Works  of  their  great  Cowfidtua  many  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  in  a  séries  ascend  as  high  as  Poncuus, 
who  is  conceived  our  Noah. 

The  présent  Welch,  and  remnant  of  the  old  Britanes, 
hold  so  much  of  that  ancient  Language,  that  they 
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TRACT  make  a  shift  to  understand  the  Poems  of  MerUn^ 
VIII  Enerin^  Telesm^  a  thousand  years  ago,  whereas  the 
Herulian  Paier  Notter^  set  down  by  Wolfgamgus  LasàuSy 
is  not  without  much  criticism  made  out,  and  but  in 
aome  woids  ;  and  the  présent  Farisians  can  hardly  hack 
out  those  few  Unes  of  the  League  between  Charles  and 
Lewis^  the  Sons  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  yet  remaining  in 
old  French. 

The  Spaniards,  in  their  corruptive  traduction  and 
Romance,  bave  so  happily  retained  the  tenninations 
from  the  lAtin,  that  notwithstanding  the  Grothick  and 
Moorish  intrusion  of  words,  they  are  able  to  make  a 
Discourse  completely  consisting  of  Grammatical  Latin 
and  Spanish,  wherein  the  Italians  and  French  will  be 
▼ery  much  to  seek. 

The  leamed  Casaubon  conceiveth  that  a  Dialogue 
might  be  composed  in  Saxon  onely  of  such  words  as 
are  derivable  from  the  Greek,  which  surely  mi^^t  be 
eflPected,  and  so  as  the  leamed  might  not  uneasily  find 
it  out.  Vergtegan  made  no  doubt  that  he  could  con- 
trive  a  Letter  which  might  be  understood  by  the 
Englbhy  Dutch  and  East  Frislander,  which,  as  the 
présent  confusion  standeth,  might  hâve  proved  no  very 
clear  Fiece,  and  hardly  to  be  hammer^d  out:  yet  so 
much  of  the  Saxon  stÛl  remaineth  in  our  EngUsh,  as 
may  admit  an  orderly  discourse  and  séries  of  good 
sensé,  such  as  not  onely  the  présent  English,  but 
JEffriCf  Bede  and  Alured  might  understand  after  so 
many  hundred  years. 

Nations  that  live  promiscuously,  under  the  Fower 
and  Laws  of  Conquest,  do  seldom  escape  the  loss  of 
their  lAnguage  with  their  liberties,  wherein  the 
Romans  were  so  strict  that  the  Grecians  were  fain 
to  conibrm  in  their  judidal  Frocesses  ;  which  made  the 
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Jews  loose  more  in  seventy  years  dispersion  in  the  Ffo-  TRACT 
vinoes  of  Babylon^  than  in  many  hundred  in  their  VIII 
distinct  habitation  in  JEgypt  ;  and  the  English  which 
dwelt  dispersedly  to  loose  their  Language  in  Ireland^ 
whereas  more  tolerable  reliques  there  are  thereof  in 
FingqU^  where  they  were  closely  and  ahnost  solely 
planted  ;  and  the  Moors  which  were  most  huddled  to- 
gether  and  united  about  Granada^  hâve  yet  left  their 
Aroirage  among  the  Granadian  Spaniards. 

But  shut  up  in  Angles  and  inaccessible  corners, 
divided  by  Laws  and  Manners,  they  often  continue 
long  with  little  mixture»  which  hath  aflPorded  that 
lasting  life  unto  the  Cantabrian  and  British  Tongue^ 
wherein  the  Britanes  are  remarkable,  who,  having  lived 
four  hundred  years  together  with  the  Romans,  retained 
so  much  of  the  British  as  it  may  be  esteemed  a  Lan- 
guage ;  which  either  they  resolutely  maintained  in  their 
cohabitation  with  them  in  Britane,  or  retiring  after 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  into  Countries  and  parts  less 
civiliz^d  and  conversant  with  the  Romans,  they  found 
the  People  distinct,  the  Language  more  intire,  and  so 
fell  into  it  again. 

But  surely  no  Languages  hâve  been  so  straitly  lock^d 
up  as  not  to  admit  of  commixture.  The  Irish,  although 
they  retain  a  kind  of  a  Saxon  Character,  yet  hâve  ad- 
mitted  many  words  of  Latin  and  English.  In  the 
Welch  are  found  many  words  from  Latin,  some  from 
Greek  and  Saxon.  In  what  parity  and  incommixture 
the  Language  of  that  People  stood  which  were  casually 
discovered  in  the  heart  of  Spainy  between  the  Mountains 
of  Quiikf  no  longer  ago  than  in  the  time  of  Duke 
IT  Mva^  we  hâve  not  met  with  a  good  aocount  any 
farther  than  that  their  words  were  Basquish  or  Canta- 
brian: but  the  présent  Basquensa  one  of  the  minor 
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TRACT  Mother  Tongues  of  EuropCy  is  not  without  commixture 
VIII  of  Latin  and  Castilian,  while  we  meet  with  Sani^caj 
tentationetenj  Gloria^  puiêêanea^  and  four  more  in  the 
short  Form  of  the  Lord^s  Frayer,  set  down  by  Paubês 
Merula  :  but  although  in  this  brief  Form  we  may  find 
8udi  commixture,  yet  the  bulk  of  their  Language  seems 
more  distinct,  consisting  of  words  of  no  affinity  unto 
others,  of  numerab  totally  différent;  i^  differing  Gram- 
matical Rule,  as  may  be  obaerved  in  the  Dictionary  and 
Aort  Boêquenêa  Grrammar,  composcd  by  Raphaël  Ntco- 
Uta^  a  Priest  of  BiOxM. 

And  if  they  use  the  auxiliary  Verbs  of  Equin  and 
Faem,  answerable  unto  Hazer  ûid  Ser^  to  Hâve,  and 
Be,  in  the  Spanish,  whidi  Forms  came  in  with  the 
Northern  Nations  into  the  Italian,  Spanish  and  Frencfa, 
and  if  that  Form  were  used  by  them  before,  aad  crept 
not  in  from  imitation  of  their  neighbours,  it  may  sbew 
some  aneienter  traduction  from  Northern  Nations,  or 
else  must  seem  yery  strange  ;  sinoe  the  Southern  Nations 
had  it  not  i^  old,  and  I  know  not  whether  any  sudi 
mode  be  found  in  the  Languages  of  any  part  of 
Afiitrica, 

The  Romans,  who  made  the  great  commixture  and 
altération  of  Languages  in  the  World,  effected  the 
same,  not  onely  by  their  proper  Language,  but  those 
also  of  their  military  Forces,  employed  in  several  Pro- 
vinces, as  holding  a  standing  MUMa  in  ail  Countries, 
and  commonly  of  strange  Nations  ;  so  while  the  oohorts 
and  Forées  of  the  Britanes  were  quartered  in  JEgypt^ 
Jffnentoj  Spain^  Hkfria^  etc.  the  StabisBsians  and  D^- 
matians  hère,  the  Grauls,  Spaniards  and  Germans  in 
other  Countries,  and  other  Nations  in  theirs,  they  could 
not  but  Icave  many  words  behind  them,  and  carry 
away  many  with  them,  which  might  make  that  in  many 
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words  of  very  distinct  Nations  some  nuty  stUl  remain  TRACT 
of  veiy  unknown  and  doubtfîill  Genealo^.  VIII 

And  if,  as  the  leamed  Buœhomiuê  contendeth, 
the  Scythian  Language  as  the  Mother  Tongue  runs 
tfarough  the  Nations  of  Europe^  and  even  as  far  as 
Persia^  the  oommunity  in  many  words  between  so  many 
Nations,  hath  a  more  reasonable  original  traduction, 
and  were  rather  derivable  from  the  eommon  Tongue 
diffused  through  them  ail,  than  from  any  particular 
Nation,  which  hath  also  borrowed  and  holdeth  but  at 
second  hand. 

The  Saxons  settling  over  ail  Efiffland,  maintained 
an  uniform  Language,  onely  diveraified  in  Dialect, 
Idioms,  and  minor  différences,  aocording  to  their 
dilferent  Nations  which  came  in  to  the  eommon  Con- 
quest,  which  may  yet  be  a  cause  of  the  variation  in  the 
speech  and  words  of  several  parts  of  England^  where 
diS&cent  Nations  most  abode  or  settled,  and  having 
ezpelled  the  Britanes,  their  Wars  were  chiefly  among 
themselves,  with  little  action  with  foreign  Nations  un- 
till  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy  under  Egbert  ;  after 
which  time  although  the  Danes  infested  this  Land  and 
scarce  left  any  part  free,  yet  their  incursions  made  more 
havock  in  Buildings,  Churches  and  Cities,  than  the 
Language  of  the  Country,  because  their  Language  was 
in  effect  the  same,  and  such  as  whereby  they  might 
easily  understand  one  another. 

And  if  the  Normans,  which  came  into  NeuHria  or 
Normandy  with  Rotto  the  Dane,  had  preserved  their 
Language  in  their  new  acquists,  the  succeeding  Con- 
quest  of  Efiglandy  by  Duke  WiOiam  of  his  race,  had 
not  begot  among  us  such  notable  altérations;  bat 
having  lost  their  Language  in  their  abode  in  Normandjf 
before  they  adventured  upon  Engbmdj  they  confounded 
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TRACT  the  English  with  their  French,  and  made  the  grand 
VIII  mutation,  which  was  tucoessively  encreased  by  our 
possessions  in  Normandy,  Guien  and  Aquitain^  hj  our 
long  Wan  in  France,  by  fréquent  resort  of  the  French, 
who  to  the  number  of  some  thousands  came  over  with 
lêobel  Queen  to  Edward  the  Second,  and  the  several 
Matches  of  Engkmd  with  the  Daughters  of  Ffxmce 
before  and  since  that  time. 

But  this  commixture,  though  sufficient  to  confuse, 
proved  not  of  ability  to  abolish  the  Saxon  words  ;  for 
from  the  French  we  hâve  borrowed  many  Substantiyes, 
AdjectiTes  and  some  Verbs,  but  the  great  Body  of 
Numerals,  auxiliary  Verbs,  Articles,  Pronouns,  Adverbs, 
Conjunctions  and  Prépositions,  which  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing  and  lasting  part  of  a  Language,  remain 
with  us  from  the  Saxon,  which,  having  suflèred  no 
great  altération  for  many  hundred  years,  may  probably 
still  remain,  though  the  English  swell  with  the  inmateB 
of  Italian,  French  and  Latin.  An  Example  whereof 
may  be  obsenrM  in  this  foUowing. 

English  I. 

The  first  and  formost  step  to  ail  good  Works  is  the 
dread  and  fear  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
which  thorough  the  Holy  Ghost  enlightneth  the  blind- 
ness  of  our  sinfull  hearts  to  tread  the  ways  of  wisedom, 
and  leads  our  feet  into  the  Land  of  Blessing. 

Saxon  1. 

The  erst  and  fjrrmost  stsep  to  eal  gode  Weorka  is 
the  dned  and  feurt  of  the  Lauord  of  Heofan  and 
Eorth,  whilc  thurh  the  Heilig  Gast  onlihtneth  the 
blindnesse  of  ure  sinfull  heorte  to  tned  the  wseg  of 
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wisdome,  and  thone  laed  ure  fet  into  the  Land  of  TRACT 
Blessung.  VIII 

English  II. 

For  to  forget  h»  Law  is  the  Door,  the  Gâte  and 
Key  to  let  in  ail  unrighteousness,  making  our  Eyes, 
Ean  and  Mouths  to  answer  the  Inst  of  Sin,  our  Brains 
duU  to  good  Thoughts,  our  Lips  dumb  to  bis  Fraise, 
our  Ean  deaf  to  bis  Grospel,  and  our  Eyes  dim  to 
behold  his  Wonders,  which  witness  against  us  that  we 
bave  not  well  leamed  the  word  of  God,  that  we  are  the 
Children  of  wrath,  unworthy  of  the  love  and  manifold 
gifts  of  God,  greedily  foUowing  after  the  ways  of  the 
Devil  and  witchcraft  of  the  World,  doing  nothing  to 
free  and  keep  our  selves  from  the  buming  fire  of 
Hell,  till  we  be  buried  in  Sin  and  swallowed  in  Death, 
not  to  arise  again  in  any  hope  of  Cbrist's  Eingdom. 

Saxon  IL 

For  to  fuorgytan  his  Laga  is  the  Dure,  the  Gat  and 
Caeg  to  let  in  eal  unrigbtwisnysse,  makend  ure  Eyge, 
Eore  and  Muth  to  answare  the  lust  of  Sin,  ure  Braegan 
dole  to  gode  Theobt,  ure  Lippan  dumb  to  his  Preys, 
ure  Earen  deaf  to  his  Gospel,  and  ure  Eyge  dim  to  be* 
bealden  his  Wundra,  whilc  ge  witnysse  ongen  us  that 
wee  œf  noht  wel  gelsered  the  weord  of  Grod,  that  wee 
are  the  Cilda  of  ured,  unwyrthe  of  the  lufe  and  maenig- 
feald  gift  of  God,  grediglice  felygend  œfter  the  wsegen 
of  the  Deoful  and  wiccraft  of  the  Weorld,  doend  no- 
thing to  fry  and  caep  ure  saula  from  the  bymend  fyr  of 
Hell,  till  we  be  geburied  in  Synne  and  swolgen  in  Death 
not  to  arise  agen  in  fenig  hope  of  Christes  Eynedome. 
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yij2  English  III. 

Which  draw  from  above  the  bitter  doom  of  the 
Almighty  of  Hunger,  Sword,  Sickness,  and  brings  more 
sad  plagues  than  those  of  Hail,  Stoniis,  Thunder, 
Bloud,  Frogs,  swarms  of  Gnats  and  GrashopperB,  which 
ate  the  Corn,  Grass  and  Leaves  of  the  Trees  in  ^iggf*- 

Saxon  IIL 

Whilc  drag  from  buf  the  bitter  dôme  of  the  Âlmagan 
of  Hunger,  Sweorde,  Seoknesse,  and  bring  mère  sad 
plag,  thone  they  of  Hagal,  Storme,  Thunner,  Blode, 
Frog,  swearme  of  Gnœt  and  Gœrsupper,  whilc  eaten 
the  Com,  Gœrs  and  Leaf  of  the  Treowen  in  JEgypi. 

English  IV. 

If  we  reade  his  Book  and  holy  Writ,  thèse  among 
many  others,  we  shall  find  to  be  the  tokens  of  his  hâte, 
which  gathered  together  might  mind  us  of  his  will,  and 
teach  us  when  his  wrath  beginneth,  which  sometimes 
cornes  in  open  strength  and  full  sail,  oft  steals  like  a 
Thief  in  the  night,  like  Shafts  shot  from  a  Bow  at 
midnight,  before  we  think  upon  them. 

Saxon  IV, 

Gyf  we  rœd  his  Boc  and  heilig  Gewrit,  thèse 
gemong  mœnig  othem,  we  sceall  findan  the  tacna  of 
his  hatang  whilc  gegatherod  together  miht  gemind  us 
of  his  willan,  and  teac  os  whone  his  ured  onginnetii, 
whilc  sometima  corne  in  open  strength  and  fill  seyie, 
oft  stssl  gelyc  a  Theof  in  the  niht,  gelyc  Sceaft  sooten 
Aram  a  Boge  at  midneoht,  beforan  we  thinck  uppen 
them. 
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TRACT 

EngUsk  V.  VIII 

And  thougb  they  were  a  deal  less,  and  rather  short 
iban  beyond  our  ains,  jet  do  we  not  a  whit  withstond 
or  Ibrbear  them,  we  ara  weddcd  to^  not  weary  of  onr 
mifldeeds,  we  seldom  look  upwaid,  and  are  not  aghamed 
under  8in,  we  eleanse  ttot  our  selles  from  the  blackncfls 
and  deep  hue  of  our  guih  ;  we  want  teart  and  sorrow, 
we  weep  not,  fast  not,  we  crave  not  forgiveness  from 
the  mildness,  sweetness  and  goodness  of  God,  and  with 
ail  livelihood  and  stedfastness  to  our  uttennost  will 
hunt  after  the  evil  of  guUe,  pride,  curring,  swearing, 
drunkenness,  orereating,  uncleanness,  ail  idle  lust  of 
the  flesh,  yes  many  uncouth  and  namelen  sins,  hid  m 
our  inmort  Breast  and  Boeomes,  whicfa  stand  betwixt 
our  forgiveness,  and  keep  God  and  Man  asunder, 

Saœon  v. 

And  theow  they  wœre  a  dœl  lesse,  and  reither  scort 
thone  b^ond  oure  suman,  get  do  we  naht  a  whit  with- 
staod  and  forbeare  them,  we  eare  bewudded  to,  noht 
werig  of  ure  agen  misdeed,  we  aeldon  loc  upweard,  and 
ear  not  ofschsemod  under  sinne,  we  cleans  noht  ure 
selvan  from  the  blacnesse  and  dssp  hue  of  ure  guilt  ; 
we  wan  teare  and  sara,  we  weope  noht,  fœst  noht,  we 
craf  noht  foregyfnesse  fram  the  mildnesse,  sweetnesse 
and  goodnesse  of  God,  and  mit  eal  lifelyhood  and  sted* 
fastnesse  to  ure  uttermost  witt  hunt  lefter  the  ufel  of 
guile,  pride,  cursung,  awearung,  druncennesse,  overeat^ 
uncleannesse  and  eal  idle  lust  of  the  flaeac,  yis  msnig 
uDCuth  and  nameleas  sinnan,  hid  in  ure  inmaest  Briat 
and  Bosome,  whilc  stand  betwixt  ure  foregyfnesse,  and 
caep  God  and  Man  asynder. 
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vni  EngUsh  vi. 

Thus  are  we  £Bir  beneath  and  ako  worse  than  the 
reat  of  Grod^B  Works  ;  for  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  Eing 
and  Queen  of  Stars,  Snow,  loe,  Rain,  Frost,  Dew, 
Mist,  Wind,  fourfooted  and  creeping  things,  Fishes 
and  feathered  Birds,  and  Fowls  either  of  Sea  or  Land 
do  ail  hold  the  Laws  of  his  wiU. 


Saxon  VI, 

Thus  eare  we  far  beneoth  and  ealso  wyrse  thone  the 
rest  of  Grods  Weorka;  for  the  Sune  and  Mone,  the 
Cyng  and  Cquen  of  Stearran,  Snaw,  Ise,  Ben,  Froet, 
Deaw,  Miste,  Wind,  feower  fet  and  czypend  dinga. 
Fi::  yefetherod  Brid,  and  Fœlan  auther  in  S«  or  Land 
do  eaJ  heold  the  Lag  of  his  willan. 

Thus  hâve  you  seen  in  few  words  how  near  the 
Saxon  and  English  meet. 

Now  of  this  account  the  French  will  be  able  to 
make  nothing;  the  modem  Danes  and  Grermans, 
though  from  several  words  they  may  conjecture  at  the 
meaning,  yet  will  they  be  mudi  to  seek  in  the  orderly 
sensé  and  continued  construction  thereof,  whether  the 
Danes  can  continue  such  a  séries  of  sensé  out  of  their  pré- 
sent Language  and  the  old  Runick,  as  to  be  intelligible 
unto  présent  and  ancient  times,  some  doubt  may  well 
be  made  ;  and  if  the  présent  French  would  attempt  a 
Disoourse  in  words  oommon  unto  their  présent  Tongue 
and  the  old  Romana  RuMca  spoken  in  Elder  times,  or 
in  the  old  Language  of  the  Francks,  which  came  to  be 
in  use  some  successions  after  Pharamond^  it  might 
proTe  a  Work  of  some  trouble  to  efièct. 
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It  wete  not  impossible  to  make  an  Original  reduc-  TRACT 
tion  of  niany  words  of  no  gênerai  réception  in  Eng»  VIII 
lamd  but  of  common  use  in  NbrfbBCf  or  peculiar  to  the 
East  Angle  Countries;  as,  Bawndj  Bunm^^  Thurck, 
Enemmisy  SammodUhee^  Mawêher,  Kedgey  Seéky  S^(^j 
Ckver^  MaichJjfy  Dere,  Nicked,  Stingy^  Noneare,  Feft^ 
Thepeêy  Gosgood,  Kamp,  Sibriêj  FangaH^  Sap^  CotMêhy 
TTu>kishy  Bide  cwe,  Paxwax:  of  thèse  and  some  others 
of  no  easie  originals,  when  time  will  permit,  the  re- 
solution may  be  attempted;  which  to  effect,  the 
Danish  Language  new  and  more  andent  may  piove  of 
good  adyantage:  which  Nation  remained  hère  fifty 
years  upon  agreement,  and  haye  left  many  Familles  in 
it,  and  the  Language  of  thèse  parts  had  surely  been 
more  oommixed  and  perplex,  if  the  Fleet  of  Hugo  de 
Bonee  had  not  been  cast  away,  wherein  threescore 
thousand  Souldiers  out  of  Brikmy  and  Fkmders  were 
to  be  wafted  oyer,  and  were  by  King  JohfCe  appoint- 
ment  to  hâve  a  settled  habitation  in  the  Counties  of 
Noffoïk  and  SuffoOc, 

But  beside  your  laudable  endeavours  in  the  Saxon, 
you  are  not  like  to  repent  you  of  your  studies  in  the 
other  European  and  Western  Languages,  for  therein 
are  deliTered  many  excellent  Historical,  Moral  and 
Philosophical  Discourses,  wherein  men  merely  versed 
in  the  leamed  Languages  are  often  at  a  loss:  but 
although  you  are  so  well  accomplished  in  the  French, 
you  will  not  surely  conoeive  that  you  are  master  of  ail 
the  Languages  in  France^  for  to  omit  the  Briton, 
Britonant  or  old  British,  yet  retained  in  some  part  of 
BrUany^  I  shall  onely  propose  this  unto  your  con- 
struction. 

Chavalieoo  <f  aqueetes  Boemes  cheme  an  Jreiiado  bu 
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TRACT  cap  cun  Éauleê  Jargonadcêy  ero  mey  ehi  vohAgei  houia 
Vm  sin  tens  embè  aqudies.  Jnm  à  lou9  ocoeUs,  du  dixen  iat 
prou  ben  en  ein  vok  V  orne  noaap  comochodoM  yen  oy 
Jes  de  ptazcTf  éP  cmtir  la  ffii M  de  parmittee  en  el  mon. 

This  is  a  part  of  that  Lang^age  which  Soaliger 
nametli  Idiotiemue  Tedoeagicus^  or  Langue  d*  ocy 
connterdistinguislring  it  unto  the  IdwHtmuê  Fran- 
cieue,  or  Langue  d'ouy,  not  understood  in  a  pettj 
xMNmer  or  between  a  few  Mcoatains,  but  in  parts  of 
early  civility,  in  Languedoc,  Provence  and  Caiabmia, 
wkich  put  togethcr  will  make  little  lem  than  Engiand^ 

Without  some  knowledge  hereni  you  eannot  ezactly 
undervtand  the  Works  of  Rabiaiê  :  hj  thb  the  French 
themselves  are  ftdn  to  make  out  that  preaerved  relique 
of  old  French,  contaming  the  League  between  Chofke 
and  Lewis  the  Sons  of  lAidovicue  Pme.  Hereby  may 
tolerably  be  understood  the  several  Tracts  written  in 
the  Catalonian  Tongue;  and  in  this  is  published  the 
Tract  of  Falconry  written  by  Theodoeiue  and  Sjfm- 
machue  :  in  this  is  yet  conserved  the  Poem  VUhuardAne 
coneeming  the  French  expédition  in  the  Holy  War, 
and  the  taking  of  Conetanêinople^  among  the  Works  of 
Marhês  JEquicala  an  Italian  Poet.  You  may  find,  in 
this  Language,  a  pleasant  Dialogue  of  Love:  this, 
about  an  hundred  years  ago,  was  in  high  esteem,  when 
many  Italian  Wits  flocked  into  Provence;  and  the 
famous  Petrarcha  wrote  many  of  his  Pœms  in  Vaiucluee 
in  that  Country. 

For  the  word  [Dread]  in  the  Royal  Title  [Dread 
Sovereign]  of  which  you  désire  to  know  the  meaning, 
I  return  answer  unto  your  question  briefly  thus. 

Most  men  do  vulgarly  understand  this  word  Dread 
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after  the  oommon  and  English  acœption,  aa  implying  TRACT 
Fear^  Awe  or  Dread.  VIII 

Othen  may  think  to  expound  it  from  the  French 
Word  Droit  or  Droyi.  For,  whereas  in  elder  times, 
the  Presidenis  and  Suprêmes  of  Courts  were  termed 
Sovereigns^  men  might  conceive  this  a  distinctive  Title 
and  proper  unto  the  Eing  as  eminently  and  by  right 
the  Sovereign. 

A  third  exposition  may  be  made  from  some  Saxon 
Original,  particularly  from  Drihiy  Domine^  or  Drihien^ 
Dommuy  in  the  Saxon  Language,  the  word  for  Dcmmut 
throu^out  the  Saxon  Psalms,  and  used  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  the  Décrétai  Epistle 
of  Pope  Affxtho  nnto  Aihehred  King  of  the  Mercians, 
^91110,680. 

VerHegan  would  bave  this  term  DrUiien  appropriate 
unto  6^  Yet,  in  the  Constitutions  of  WUhred^^y.ck, 
^^  qfKenty  we  find  the  same  word  used  for  a  Lord  cS!^°"' 
or  Master,  Si  in  vesperâ  prœcedenU  êoiem  seraus  ex 
mandaêo  Domini  aliquod  opui  servile  egerUy  Dominui 
(Drihten)  80  eolidis  bùio.  However  therefore,  though 
Drihif  Domine,  might  be  most  eminently  applied  unto 
the  Lord  of  Heaven,  yet  might  it  be  also  transferred 
unto  Potentates  and  Gods  on  Earth,  unto  whom 
fealty  is  given  or  due,  acoording  unto  the  Feudist  term 
Ligeuê  à  Ugando  unto  whom  they  were  bound  in 
fealty.  And  therefore  from  Driht,  Domifne,  Dread 
Sovereign,  may,  probably,  owe  its  Original. 

I  hâve  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  Subject  :  *Pray 
let  this  pass,  as  it  is,  for  a  Letter  and  not  for  a 
Treatise.    I  am 

Foiir#,  etc. 

voi^  m.  X 
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OF  ARTIFICIAL 
HILLS,  MOUNTS  OR  BURROWS 

In  many  parts  of  England. 

What  they  are,  to  what  end  raised, 
and  by  what  Nations. 

TRACT   IX 

My  honoured  Friend  Mr.  E.  D}  his  QjucBft. 

TRACT  *  T^  ™y  l^t  Suramer^s  Joumey  throngh  MarMandy 
IX  I     HoUand  and  a  great  part  of  the  FevmSy  I  observed 

J.  divers  artificial  heaps  of  Earth  of  a  vety  large 
magnitude,  and  I  hear  of  many  others  which  are  in 
other  parts  of  those  Countries,  some  of  them  are  at 
least  twenty  foot  in  direct  height  from  the  level 
whereon  they  stand.  I  would  gladly  know  your 
opinion  of  them,  and  whether  you  think  not  that  they 
were  raised  by  the  Romans  or  Saxons  to  cover  the 
Bones  or  Ashes  of  some  eminent  persons  ?^ 


p  Sir  William  Dngdale.— Ed.] 
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TRACT 

My  Answer.  ix 

FFor%  iS!r, 

C0NCERNIN6  artificial  Mounts  and  Hills,  raised 
without  Fortifications  attending  them,  in  most 
parts  of  Englandj  the  most  considérable  thereof 
I  concd^e  to  be  of  two  kinds  ;  that  is,  either  Signal 
Boundaries  and  Land-Marks,  or  else  sepulchral  Monu- 
ments or  Hills  of  Intemnent  for  remarkable  and 
eminent  persons,  espedally  such  as  died  in  the  Wars. 

As  for  such  which  are  sepulchral  Monuments,  upon 
bare  and  naked  yiew  they  are  not  appropriable  unto 
any  of  the  three  Nations  of  the  Romans,  Saxons  or 
Danes,  who,  after  the  Britaines,  hâve  possessed  this 
Land;  because  upon  strict  account,  they  may  be 
appliable  unto  them  ail. 

For  that  the  Romans  used  such  hilly  Sépultures,  beside 
many  other  testimonies,  seems  confirmable  from  the 
practice  of  Germanicus^  who  thus  interred  the  unburied 
Bones  of  the  slain  Souldiers  of  Vams  ;  and  that  expres- 
sion of  VirgUj  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Latins, 

ifàcU  inffenê  monte  mb  aUo 

Begii  Dercmni  temno  ew  aggere  Butittm. 

That  the  Saxons  made  use  of  this  way  is  coUectible 
from  several  Records,  and  that  pertinent  expression  of 
Lelandus^   Saxones  gen$    Christi   ignora^   m    %or#w  i  uiud. /« 
anumiêf  ri  demi  forte  œgroti  mariebantur  ;  rin  foris  et  ^^^^^ 
beUo  occirif  in  egeetiê  per  campas  ierrœ  tutmdis  {quoê  ArthuiL 
Burgoa  appeUabant)  sepulti  suni. 

That  the  Danes  observed  this  practice,  their  own 
Antiquities  do  frequently  confirm,  and  it  stands  pre- 
cisely  delivered  by  Adoiphuê  CyprifuSy  as  the  leamed  i  wonmiit 
Wormius'^  hath  observed.     Demi  oUm  in  memoriam^^f^ 
Regum  et  Heroum,  ex  terra  coacervaêa  fngerUee  moleêj  Dmmms, 
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TRACT  MofMum  insiar  emmmUeê,  erexiêêe^  credibUe  omnino  ac 
IX  probabik  eHj  atque  ittiê  in  lods  ut  pàtrimumj  quo  sœpe 
homines  commearenij  aique  Uer  habereniy  ut  in  'oUê  pub- 
lidi  pogieritati  memariam  œnucrarent^  et  quodammodo 
immortalitati  mandarent.  And  the  like  Monuments 
are  yet  to  be  obseryed  in  Norwajf  and  Demnark  in 
no  small  numbers. 

So  that  upon  a  single  view  and  outward  observation 
they  may  be  the  Monuments  of  any  of  thèse  three 
Nations:  Although  the  greatest  number,  net  impro- 
bably,  of  the  Saxons  ;  who  fought  many  Battels  with 
the  Britaines  and  Danes,  and  also  between  their  own 
Nations,  and  left  the  proper  name  of  Burrows  for  thèse 
Hills  still  retained  in  many  of  them,  as  the  seven 
Burrows  apon  SàUêbury  Plain,  and  in  many  other 
parts  ot  England. 

But  of  thèse  and  the  like  Hills  there  can  be  no 
clear  and  assured  décision  withoat  an  ocular  explora^ 
tion,  and  subterraneous  enquiry  by  cutting  through 
one  of  them  either  directly  or  crosswise.  For  so  with 
lesser  charge  discovery  may  be  made  what  is  under 
them,  and  consequently  the  intention  of  their  érection. 

For  if  they  were  raised  for  remarkable  and  eminent 
Boundaries,  then  about  their  bottom  will  be  found  the 
lasting  substances  of  bumt  Bones  of  Beasts,  of  Ashes, 
Bricks,  lime  or  Coals. 

If  Ums  be  found,  they  might  be  erected  by  the 
Romans  before  the  term  of  Um-burying  or  custom  of 
buming  the  dead  expired  :  but  if  raised  by  the  Romans 
after  that  period;  Inscriptions,  S  words,  Shields,  and  Arms 
after  the  Roman  mode,  may  affbrd  a  good  distinction. 

But  if  thèse  Hills  were  made  by  Saxons  or  Danes, 
discoTcry  may  be  made  from  the  fadiion  of  their  Arms, 
Bones  of  their  Horses,  and  other  distinguishing  sub- 
stances buried  with  them. 
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And  for  such  an  attempt  there  wanteth  not  en-   TRACT 
couragement.    For  a  lîke  Mount  or  Burrow  was  opened       IX 
in  the  days  of  King  Hmry  the  Eighth  upon  Barham 
Down  in  Kent,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomoi  Digges  and 
charge  of  Sir  ChriHopher  Haies;  and  a  large  Um  with 
Ashes  was  found  under  it,  as  is  delivered  by  ITurmas 
Tzrinuê  De  Rébus  JUnonicis^  a  leamed  Man  of  that 
Country,  Sub  incredibUi   Terrœ  acervoy   Uma  cmere 
oesmm  magnorum  fragmentis  plena,  càm  ffcUeiSy  dypeis 
œneis  etferreie  rxdngmeferl  coneumptis,  inuritiUœ  mag- 
nitudmiSf  eruta  est  :  sed  nuUa  inscriptio  ncmen^  nulhim 
iestimomum  tempus^  aut/brhmam  exponebant  :  and  not 
very  long  ago,  as  Cambden  ^  delivereth,  in  one  of  the  i  cambd. 
Mounts  of  Barklow  Hills  in  Eesex,  being  levelled  there  ^"'•>-  ^^ 
were  found  tbree  Troughs,  containing  broken  Bones, 
conceived  to  hâve  been  of  Danes  :  and  in  later  time  wc 
find,  that  a  Burrow  was  opened  in  the  Isle  of  Afan, 
wherein  fourteen  Ums  were  found  with  bumt  Bones  in 
them  ;  and  one  more  neat  than  the  rest,  placed  in  a 
Bed  of  fine  white  Sand,  containing  nothing  but  a  few 
brittle  Bones,  as  having  passed  the  Fire  ;  according  to 
the  particular  account  tiereof  în  the  description^  of ^PnUished 
the  Isle  of  Man.    Surely  many  noble  Bones  and  Ashes  l^g)^^*°' 
hâve  been  contented  with  such  hilly  Tombs;  which 
neither  admitting  Omament,  Epitaph  or  Inscription, 
may,  if  Earthquakes  spare  them,  out  last  ail  other 
Monuments.     Suœ  mmt  Métis  metœ.     Obelisks  hâve 
their   term,    and  Pyramids  will  tumble,  but    thèse 
mountainous  Monuments  may  stand,  and  are  like  to 
hâve  the  same  period  with  the  Earth. 

More  might  be  said,  but  my  business,  of  another 
nature,  makes  me  take  off  my  hand.    I  am 

YourSf  etc. 
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OF   TROAS 

What  place  is  meant  by  that  Name. 

AIso,  of  the  situations  of  Sodom^  Gomorrha, 
Admahy  Zeboim,  in  the  dead  Sea. 

TRACT    X 

Sir, 

To  your  Oeographical  Querieê^  I  answer  asfoUows. 
TRACT  TN  sundry  passages  of  the  new  Testament,  in  the 
X  I  Jets  qf  ihe  Jpostkêj  and  Epistles  of  S.  Paui^  we 
X  meet  with  the  word  Troas;  how  he  went  from 
TroM  to  PhiUppi  in  Maocdonia^  from  thenoe  unto 
Troaa  again:  how  he  remained  seven  days  in  that 
place  ;  from  thenoe  on  foot  to  Amoê^  whither  the  Dis- 
ciples had  sailed  from  TVymv,  and  there,  taking  him  in, 
made  their  Voyage  unto  CœêOfrea. 

Now,  whether  this  7Voa«  be  the  name  of  a  City  or  a 
certain  Région  seems  no  groundless  doubt  of  yours  :  for 
that  ^twas  sometimes  taken  in  the  signification  of  some 
Country,  is  acknowledged  by  OtieBuiy  Stephamis  and 
Gro#îtt#;  and  it  is  plainly  set  down  by  iStm&o,  that  a 
R^on  of  Phrygia  in  Jsia  minor  was  so  taken  in 
ancient  times  ;  and  that,  at  the  Trojan  War,  ail  the 
Territory  which  comprehended  the  nine  Principalities 
subject  unto  the  King  of  /Bmn,  Tpob^  Xs^oftàwiy  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Tnga.    And  this  might  seem 
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sufBciently  to  salve  the  intention  of  the  description,  TRACT 
when  he  came  or  went  from  TroaSy  that  is,  soœe  part       X 
of  that  Région  ;  and  will  otherwise  seem  strange  unto 
many  how  he  should  be  said  to  go  or  corne  from  that 
City  which  ail  Writers  had  laid  in  the  Ashes  about  a 
thousand  years  before. 

Ail  which  notwithstanding,  since  we  reade  in  the 
Test  a  particular  abode  of  seven  days,  and  such  parti- 
culan  as  leasing  of  his  Cloak,  Books  and  Parchments 
at  TVooê  :  And  that  S.  Luke  seems  to  hâve  been  taken 
in  to  the  Travels  of  S.  Paul  in  this  place,  where  he 
b^^s  in  the  Acis  to  write  in  the  first  person,  this  may 
rather  seem  to  hâve  been  some  City  or  spécial  Habi- 
tation, than  any  Province  or  Région  without  such 
limitation. 

Now  that  such  a  City  there  was,  and  that  of  no 
mean  note,  is  easily  verified  from  historical  observation. 
For  though  old  lUum  was  anciently  destroyed,  yet  was 
there  another  raised  by  the  relicts  of  that  people,  not 
in  the  same  place,  but  about  thirty  Furlongs  west- 
ward,  as  is  to  be  learaed  from  Strabo. 

Of  this  place  Akaponder  in  his  expédition  against 
Darius  took  espedal  notice,  endowing  it  with  sundry 
Immunities,  with  promise  of  greater  matters  at  his 
retum  from  Perria  ;  inclined  hereunto  from  the  honour 
he  bore  unto  Homer^  whoee  eamest  Reader  he  was, 
and  upon  whose  Poems,  by  the  help  of  Ânassarchui 
and  CaUUéhetieSj  he  made  some  observations.  As  also 
much  moved  hereto  upon  the  account  of  his  cognation 
with  the  MaàdM  and  Kings  of  MoloiêUê^  whereof 
Andromaçhe  the  Wife  of  Hector  was  Queen.  Aiter  the 
death  of  AlesBonder^  Lysimachuê  surrounded  it  with  a 
Wall,  and  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour 
Towns  unto  it,  and  so  it  bore  the  name  of  AUxandria  ; 
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TRACT  whichy   fix»n   Jntigonui^  was  also  called  Antigonia^ 
X       according  to  the  inscription  of  that  famous  Medal  in 
GoUmUf  Cohnia  Trocu  Antigonia  Alexandreay  Legio 
Zfîcesima  prima. 

Wben  the  Romans  first  went  into  Aêia  against 
AnHochuê  ^twas  but  a  E»/to9roX^  and  no  great  Citj  ; 
but,  upon  the  Peace  ooncluded,  the  Romans  much 
advanc«d  the  same.  Fimbriaj  the  rebellious  Roman, 
spoiled  it  in  the  Mithridatick  War,  boasting  that  he 
had  subdued  Trcjf  in  eleven  days  which  the  Grecians 
oould  not  take  in  almost  as  many  years.  But  it  was 
again  rebuilt  and  oountenanoed  by  the  Romans,  and 
became  a  Roman  Colony,  with  great  immunities  con- 
ferred  on  it;  and  accordingly  it  is  so  set  down  by 
Piohmy.  For  the  Romans,  deriving  themselves  fvom 
the  Trojans,  thought  no  favour  too  great  for  it; 
especially  JuUuê  Cœsary  who,  both  in  imitation  of 
AUxandeTy  and  for  his  own  descent  from  Juhiêy  of  the 
posterity  of  JEineasy  with  much  passion  affected  it, 
1  SuetoQ.  and,  in  a  discontented  humour,^  was  once  in  mind  to 
translate  the  Roman  wealth  unto  it  ;  so  that  it  became 
a  very  remarkable  place,  and  was,  in  Straixfê  time, 
iKKoyifiùtv  7ro\£a»i',  one  of  the  noble  Cities  of  Aria. 

And,  if  they  understood  the  prédiction  of  Homer  in 
référence  unto  the  Romans,  as  some  expound  it  in 
«StmAo,  it  might  much  promote  their  affection  unto 
that  place  ;  which  being  a  remarkable  prophecy,  and 
scarce  to  be  paraUePd  in  Pagan  story,  made  before 
Rome  was  built,  and  conceming  the  lasting  Reign  of 
the  progeny  of  JSntfAf,  they  could  not  but  take  especial 
notice  of  it.  For  thus  is  Neptunt  made  to  speak,  when 
he  saved  Mntoê  from  the  fury  of  AchUUê. 

Verum  agite  hune  nMto  prmsenH  à  morte  irahamue 
Ne  CrorUdeê  iraflammet  eifortiê  AehiUeê 
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StmetnacteiffaHqimnLêSPewtderêjuêêiL  TRACT 

Ne  gemu  intereai  de  iœio  êemme  toium  X 

Dardani  ab  eaoeko  prœ  eunetU  froUbue  oHm, 

DUeeti  quoe  è  tnartaH  sHrpe  creaoU, 

Nunc  etiam  Priami  etirpem  ^atumiuê  odity 

Trofugenum  poHhao  jBnea»  eceptra  tenebit 

Si  naH  nat&rmn  ei  ^  naeeetUAr  ab  iOU, 

The  Roman  fàvours  were  also  continuée!  unto  S.  PauTs 
days;  for  Clauêku}  produdng  an  ancient  Letter  ofisueu». 
ihe  Romans  unto  King  Seleucuê  concerning  the  Trojan 
Privilèges,  made  a  Release  of  their  Tributes  ;  and  Nero  Tadt.^  13. 
elegantly  pleaded  for  their  Immunities,  and  remitted 
ail  Tributes  unto  them. 

And,  therefore,  there  being  so  remarkable  a  City  in 
this  Territory,  it  may  seem  too  hard  to  loose  the  same 
in  the  général  name  of  the  Countiy  ;  and  since  it  was 
so  eminently  favoured  by  Emperours,  enjoying  so  many 
Immunities,  and  fuH  of  Roman  Privilèges,  it  was  pro- 
bably  very  populous,  and  a  fit  abode  for  S.  Patd^  who 
being  a  Roman  Citizen,  might  live  more  quietly  him- 
self,  and  hâve  no  small  number  of  faithfuU  well-wishers 
in  it. 

Yet  must  we  not  conceive  that  this  was  the  old  Troy^ 
or  re-built  in  the  same  place  with  it  :  for  Trwu  was 
placed  about  thirty  Furlongs  West,  and  upon  the  Sea 
shore  ;  so  that,  to  hold  a  clearer  appréhension  hereof 
than  is  commonly  delivered  in  the  IMscourses  of  the 
Ruines  of  Troy^  we  may  consider  one  Inland  Trqy  or  old 
Iliumy  which  was  built  farther  within  the  Land,  and  so 
was  removed  from  the  Port  where  the  Grecian  Fleet 
lay  in  Homer  ;  and  another  Maritime  TVoy^  which  was 
upon  the  Sea  Coast  placed  in  the  Maps  of  PtoJomy^ 
between  Lectum  and  Sigœmn  or  Port  Jamxam^  South- 
west from  the  old  City,  which  was  this  of  S.  Paul^  and 
whereunto  are  appliable  the  particular  accounts  of 
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TRACT  BeUoniuêj  when,  not  an  hundred  yeais  ago,  he  deacribed 
X  the  Ruines  of  Troy  with  their  Baths,  Aqueducts,  Walls 
and  Towen,  to  be  seen  from  the  Sea  as  he  sailed  be- 
tween  it  and  Tenedos^  and  where,  upon  nearer  Tiew, 
he  obsenred  some  signs  and  impressions  of  his  conver- 
sion in  the  mines  of  Churches,  Crosses,  and  Inscriptions 
upon  Stones. 

Nor  was  this  onely  a  famous  City  in  the  days  of 
S.  Pand^  but  considérable  long  after.  For,  upon  the 
Phiiostmt./»  Letter  of  Adrianuê^  Herodes  AtHcus^  at  a  great  charge, 
a!^*'^"  repaired  their  Baths,  contrived  Aqueducts  and  noble 
Water-courses  in  it.  As  is  ako  collectible  from  the 
Medals  of  CaracaBoj  of  Severuê,  and  Criêpina;  wîth 
Inscriptions,  Colonia  Alexandria  TVtmm,  bearing  on  the 
Reverse  either  an  Horse,  a  Temple,  or  a  Woman  ; 
denoting  their  destruction  by  an  Horse,  their  prayers 
for  the  Emperour^s  safety,  and,  as  some  conjecture,  the 
memory  of  SthyUa^  Phrygia  or  Helluponiica. 

Nor  wanted  this  City  the  favour  of  Christian  Princes, 
but  was  made  a  Bishop^s  See  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Cyxicum  ;  but  in  succeeding  discords  was  destroyed  and 
ruined,  and  the  nobler  Stones  translated  to  CofMtofiH- 
nople  by  the  Turks  to  beautifie  their  Mosques  and 
other  Buildings. 

Concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  accept  of 
thèse  few  Remarks. 

IN  the  Map  of  the  Dead  Sea  we  meet  with  the 
Figure  of  the  Cities  which  were  destroyed:  of 
Sodom^  Gomorrha,  Jdmah  and  Zebaim;  but  with 
no  uniformity  ;  men  pladng  them  variously,  and,  finom 
the  uncertainty  of  their  situation,  taking  a  fidr  liberty 
to  set  them  where  they  please. 
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For  Admahj  Zebokn  and  Gomorrhc^  there  is  no  light  TRACT 
from  tbe  Text  to  define  their  situation.  But,  that  X 
Sodom  could  not  be  fisur  from  Segor  which  was  seated 
under  the  Mountains  near  the  side  of  the  Lake,  seems 
inferrible  from  the  sudden  arrivai  of  Loê^  who,  ooming 
from  Sodom  at  day  break,  attained  to  Segor  at  Sun 
rising  ;  and  therefore  Sodom  is  to  be  placed  not  many 
miles  from  it,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  Lake,  which 
against  that  place  is  about  eighteen  miles  over,  and  so 
will  leave  nine  miles  to  be  gone  in  so  small  a  space  of  tima 

The  Valley  being  large,  the  Lake  now  in  length 
about  seventy  English  miles,  the  River  Jordan  and 
divers  others  running  over  the  Flain,  ^is  probable  the 
best  Cities  were  seated  upon  tliose  Streams  :  but  how 
the  Jordan  passed  or  winded,  or  where  it  took  in  the 
other  Streams,  is  a  point  too  old  for  Geography  to 
détermine. 

For,  that  the  River  gave  the  fruitfulxiess  unto  this 
Valley  by  over  watring  that  low  Région,  seems  plain 
from  that  expression  in  the  Text,^  that  it  was  watered,  i  G«n.  i>  la 
êicui  Paradiêua  et  JEgypku^  like  Edm  and  the  Plains 
of  Meeopotamiaf  where  Euphrates  yearly  overfloweth  ; 
or  like  ^Egffpt  where  NUuê  doth  the  like:  and  seems 
probable  also  from  the  same  course  of  the  River  not 
far  above  this  Valley  where  the  Israélites  passed  Jordan^ 
where  ^tis  saîd  that  Jordan  ofoer/kmeth  iû  Banks  in  the 
time  qf  Harvest. 

That  it  must  hâve  had  some  passage  under  ground 
in  the  compass  of  this  Valley  before  the  création  of  this 
Lake,  seems  necessary  from  the  great  current  o{  Jordan, 
and  from  the  Rivers  Aman,  Cedron,  Zaeth,  which 
empty  into  this  Valley  ;  but  where  to  place  that  con- 
currence of  Waters  or  place  of  its  absorbition,  there  is 
no  authentick  décision. 
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TRACT  The  prohablest  place  may  be  set  somewbat  South- 
X  ward,  below  the  Rivers  that  run  into  it  on  the  East 
or  Western  Shore  :  and  somewbat  agreeable  unto  the 
aooount  which  Brocarda»  reoeived  from  the  Sarasens 
which  lived  near  it,  Jordanem  ingredi  Mare  Moriumt 
et  rursum  egrediy  9ed  poet  esdgmmi  mUrvaUum  à  Terra 
abeorberi. 

Strabo  speaks  naturally  of  this  Lake,  that  it  was  first 
caused  by  Eïarthquakes,  by  sulphureousand  bituminous 
éruptions,  arising  from  the  Earth.  But  the  Scripture 
makes  it  plain  to  hâve  been  firom  a  miraculous  hand^ 
and  by  a  remarkable  expression,  pluU  Dommu»  igfiem 
et  Siàphur  à  Domino.  See  aiso  Deut.  89.  tn  ardore 
SaUêi  buming  the  Cities  and  destroying  ail  things 
about  the  Plain,  destroying  the  v^etable  nature  of 
Plants  and  ail  Uving  things,  salting  and  making  barren 
the  whole  Soil,  and,  by  thèse  fieiy  Showers,  kindling 
and  setting  loose  the  body  of  the  bituminous  Mines, 
which  shewed  their  lower  Veins  before  but  in  some  few 
Pits  and  openings,  swallowing  up  the  Foundation  of 
their  Cities  ;  opening  the  bituminous  Treasures  below, 
and  making  a  smoak  like  a  Fumace  able  to  be  discemed 
by  Abraham  at  a  good  distance  from  it. 

If  this  little  may  give  you  satisfaction,  I  shall  be 
glad,  as  being,  Sir, 

Yourêy  etc. 
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OF  THE  ANSWERS 

of  the  Oracle  of  Âpollo  at  Delphos  to 
Croesus  King  of  Lydia. 


TRACT  XI 

SiE, 

A  MONG  the  Oracles  *  of  JppoOo  there  are  none  TRACT 
/  \       more  oelebrated  than  those  which  he  delivered       xi 
X     jL    unto  Crœsuê  King  of  Lydm^  who  seems  of  ail  i^^vaig. 
Princes  to  hâve  beld  the  greatest  dependence  on  them.  ^"'  '*  7- 
But  most  considérable  are  bis  plain  and  intelligible  iHerod. /. z. 
replies  which  he  made  unto  the  same  King,  wben  he  ^  47i  «te 
sent  bis  Chains  of  Capti^ity  unto  Delphoz^  after  bis  ^  ^'' 
overthrow  by  CgruSj  with  sad  expostulations  why  he 
encouraged  bim  unto  that  fatal  War  by  bis  Oracle, 
lutying,*  Croesus,  {f  he  Wara  agmnsi  the  Perrians^  shall  «n/MX^yav^ra* 
dissolve  a  gréai  Empire.    Why,  at  least,  he  prevented  ^^^^ 
not  that  sad  infelicity  ai  bis  devoted  and  bountifuU  m.  nig^at,' 
Servant,  and  wbether  it  were  fair  or  bonourable  tor^^^^l^ 
the  Gods  of  Greece  to  be  ingratefuU  :  which  being  a  H^J^jf*"'"' 
plain  and  open  delivery  of  DetphoSy  and  scarce  to  be  iHd,  54* 
parallerd  in  any  ancient  story,  it  may  well  deserve  your 
farther  considération. 

1.  His  first  reply  was,  That  Croesus  s^ffered  noifor 
hirnseff;  but  paid  the  transgression  of  his  fiftb  pre* 
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TRACT  deceMour,  who  kill'd  his  Master  and  usurpM  the  dignity 
XI       unto  which  he  held  no  title. 

Now  whether  Crœsuê  suffeied  upon  this  aooount  or 
not,  hereby  he  plainly  betrayed  his  insufficiency  to  pro- 
tect  him  ;  and  ako  obliquely  diacovered  he  had  a  know- 
ledge  of  his  misfortune;  for  knowing  that  wicked  act 
lay  yet  unpunished,  he  might  well  divine  some  of  his 
suoœssours  might  smart  for  it  :  and  also  understanding 
be  was  like  to  be  the  last  of  that  race,  he  might  justly 
féar  and  conclude  this  infelicity  upon  him« 

Hereby  he  also  acknowledged  the  inévitable  justice 
of  6od  ;  that  though  Revenge  lay  dormant,  it  would 
not  always  sleep  ;  and  consequently  confessed  the  just 
hand  of  God  punishing  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
génération,  nor  suffering  such  iniquities  to  pass  for 
ever  unrevenged. 

Hereby  he  flatteringly  encouraged  him  in  the  opinion 
of  his  own  merits,  and  that  he  onely  suffered  for  other 
mens  transgressions  :  mean  while  he  ooncealed  Crœêua 
his  pride,  elation  of  mind  and  secure  conceit  of  his  own 
unparallerd  felicity,  together  with  the  vanity,  pride 
and  height  of  luxury  of  the  Lydian  Nation,  which  the 
Spirit  of  Delphoa  knew  well  to  be  ripe  and  ready  for 
destruction. 

S.  A  Second  excuse  was,  TTuU  it  ia  not  in  the  power 
cf  God  to  hinder  the  Decree  of  FaU,  A  gênerai  évasion 
for  any  falsified  prédiction  founded  upon  the  oommon 
opinion  of  Fate,  which  impiously  subjecteth  the  power 
of  Heaven  unto  it;  widely  discovering  the  folly  of 
such  as  repair  unto  him  conceming  future  éventa: 
which,  according  unto  this  rule,  must  go  on  as  the 
Fates  hâve  ordered,  beyond  his  power  to  prevent  or 
theirs  to  avoid;  and  consequently  teaching  that  his 
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Oracles  bad  onely  this  use  to  render  men  more  miser-   TRACT 
able  by  foreknowing  their  misfortunes  ;  wbereof  Crauuê       XI 
himself  bad  a  sensible  expérience  in  that  Dsemoniacal 
Dream  oonoeming  bis  eldest  Son,  TTuri  he  should  be 
kiUed  hy  a  Spear^  wbicb,  afier  ail  care  and  caution,  be 
found  inevitably  to  befidi  bim. 

8.  In  bis  Tbird  Apology  be  assured  bim  tbat  be 
endeavoured  to  transfer  tbe  evil  Fate  and  to  pass  it 
upon  bis  Children  ;  and  did  bowever  procrastinate  bis 
infelicity,  and  deferred  tbe  destruction  of  Sardis  and 
bis  own  Captivity  tbree  years  longer  tban  was  fatally 
decreed  upon  it. 

Wberein  wbile  be  wipes  off  tbe  stain  of  Ingratitude^ 
be  leaves  no  small  doubt  wbetber,  it  being  out  of  bis 
power  to  contradict  or  transfer  tbe  Fates  of  bis  Ser- 
vants, it  be  not  also  beyond  it  to  defer  sucb  signal 
events,  and  whereon  tbe  Fates  of  whole  Nations  do 
dépend. 

As  also,  wbetber  be  intended  or  endeavoured  to 
bring  to  pass  wbat  be  pretended,  some  question  migbt 
be  made.  For  tbat  he  sbould  attempt  or  tbink  be 
oould  translate  bis  infelicity  upon  bis  Sons,  it  could 
not  consist  witb  bis  judgment,  wbicb  attempts  not  im- 
possibles or  tbings  beyond  bis  power;  nor  witb  bis 
knowledge  of  future  tbings,  and  tbe  Fates  of  succeeding 
Générations  :  for  be  understood  tbat  Monarcby  was  to 
expire  in  bimself,  and  oould  particularly  foretell  tbe 
infelicity  of  bis  Sons,  and  batb  also  made  remote  pré- 
dictions unto  otbers  conceming  tbe  fortunes  of  many 
succeeding  desœnts;  as  appears  in  tbat  answer  unto 
AtkOuê, 

Be  qfgood  courage,  Attalus^  thou  ehaU  reign 
And  thy  Sonê  Sans,  M  noi  their  Sam  agaln. 
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TRACT  Ab  also  unto  Cypaelua  King  of  Corinth. 

XI  Sappy  iê  the  Mon  wkù  at  my  AUar  Handê, 

€hrmt  Cypselus  wkù  Corintli  nom  oommamâg, 
Happy  ûhâfldê  Sono  êhatt  happy  be, 
But  far  tMr  Sans,  unhappy  dayê  they  *a  see. 

Now,  being  able  to  hâve  so  laige  a  prospect  of 
future  things,  and  of  the  fate  of  many  Grenerations,  it 
might  well  be  granted  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Fate 
of  CrcMus  his  Sons,  and  well  understood  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  to  translate  his  misery  upon  them. 

4.  In  the  Fourth  part  of  his  reply,  he  dears  himself 
of  Ingratitude  which  Hell  it  self  cannot  hear  of  ; 
alledging  that  he  had  saved  his  life  when  he  was  ready 
to  be  bumt,  by  sending  a  mighty  Sho  ^re,  in  a  fair  and 
cloudless  day,  to  quench  the  Fire  already  kindled, 
which  ail  the  Servants  of  Cyruê  could  not  doe. 
Though  this  Shower  might  well  be  granted,  as  much 
conceming  his  honour,  and  not  beyond  his  power  ;  yet 
whether  this  mercifuU  Showre  fell  not  out  contingently 
or  were  not  contrived  by  an  higher  power,  which  hath 
often  pity  upon  Fagans,  and  rewaideth  their  vertues 
sometimes  with  extraordinary  temporal  favours  ;  also, 
in  no  unlike  case,  who  was  the  authour  of  those  few 
fitir  minutes,  which,  in  a  showry  day,  gave  onely  time 
enough  for  the  buming  of  SyUa^ê  Body,  some  question 
might  be  made. 

5.  The  last  excuse  devolveth  the  errour  and  mis- 
carriage  of  the  business  upon  Crœms^  and  that  he 
deceived  himself  by  an  inconsiderate  misconstruction 
of  his  Oracle,  that  if  he  had  doubted,  he  should  not 
hâve  passed  it  over  in  silence,  but  consulted  again  for 
an  exposition  of  it.     Besides,  he  had  neither  discussed. 
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nor  well  perpended  his  Oracle  oonœrning  (^nv ,  where-  TRACT 
by  he  might  ha^e  imderatood  not  to  engage  against      XI 
him. 

Wherem,  to  speak  indifferently,  the  déception  and 
miflcaniage  seems  chiefly  to  lie  at  Crœsus  bis  door, 
wboy  if  not  infittnated  witb  confidence  and  security, 
migbt  justly  bave  doubted  tbe  construction  :  besides, 
be  bad  received  two  Oracles  before»  wbich  clearly  hinted 
an  unbappy  time  unto    bim:    tbe  fint    conceming 

Wkm  ever  a  Mule  êhaii  o'er  the  Mediam  reign, 
Stoff  not,  but  unto  HermvL%Jly  amain. 

Herein  tbougb  be  understood  not  tbe  Médian  Mule  of 
Cyruê^  tbat  is,  of  bis  mixed  descent,  and  from  Assyrian 
and  Médian  Parents,  yet  be  could  not  but  apprdiend 
some  misfortune  from  tbat  quarter. 

Tbougb  tbis  prédiction  seemed  a  notable  pièce  of 
Divination,  yet  did  it  not  so  bigbly  magnifie  bis  natural 
sagacity  or  knowledge  of  future  events  as  was  by  many 
esteemed;  be  baving  no  small  assistance  berein  from 
tbe  Propbecy  of  Daniel  conceming  tbe  Persian  Mon- 
arcby,  and  the  Propbecy  of  Jeremiah  and  lêaiahj 
wherein  be  migbt  reade  tbe  name  of  C^ruê  wbo 
sbould  restore  tbe  Captivity  of  tbe  Jews,  and  must, 
tberefore,  be  tbe  great  Monarcb  and  Lord  of  ail  those 
Nations. 

Tbe  same  misfortune  was  also  foretold  wben  be 
demanded  of  Jpollo  if  ever  be  sbould  bear  bis  dumb 
Son  speak. 

OJboiUh  CroBSQs  who  hoH  mode  thU  chaUse, 
To  knaw  when  thou  êhalt  hear  thy  dumb  Son' 9  voiee; 
Botter  ho  otitt  were  mute,  would  nothing  oay, 
Wkm  hê,flfot  opooko,  look/or  a  diomaldap. 
VOL.  ni.  y 
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TRACT  This,  if  he  oontrived  not  the  time  and  the  means  of 
XI  his  reoovery,  was  no  ordinary  divination  :  yet  how  to 
make  oui  the  verity  of  the  story  some  doubt  may  yet 
remain.  For  though  the  causes  of  deafoess  and  dumb- 
ness  were  removed,  yet  sinoe  words  are  attained  by 
hearing,  and  men  speak  not  without  instruction,  how 
he  should  be  able  immediately  to  utter  such  apt  and 

1  Herod.  2. 1.  significant  words,  as  "Avdpmire^  ftii  tereive  Kpoîcrov} 
O  Mon  êlay  not  Crœsus,  it  cannot  escape  some  doubt, 
since  the  Story  also  delivers,  that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
that  he  then  first  began  to  speak,  and  spake  ail  his  life 
after. 

Now,  if  Crœsus  had  consulted  again  for  a  clearer 
exposition  of  what  was  doubtfully  delivered,  whether 
the  Oracle  would  hâve  spake  out  the  second  time  or 
affbrded  a  clearer  answer,  some  question  might  be 
made  from  the  examples  of  his  practice  upon  the  like 
demands. 

So  when  the  Spartans  had  often  fought  with  ill 
sucoess  against  the  Tegeaieit  they  consulted  the  Oracle 
what  Grod  they  should  appease,  to  become  victorious 
over  theuL  The  answer  was,  ihaê  they  should  remove 
the  Boncê  qf  Orestes.  Though  the  words  were  pkin, 
yet  the  thing  was  obscure,  and  like  finding  out  the 
Body  of  Moses.  And  therefore  they  once  more 
demanded  in  what  place  they  should  fiod  the  same; 
unto  whom  he  returned  this  answer, 

Whên  in  the  Tegean  Plahuaphuse  thouftnd'H 
Wherê  bloÊtê  are  mode  by  two  imp9twniê  Windi, 
Where  that  that  HrUuê  i#  Hruék,  blows/bllaw  biow, 
ITier»  doth  the  Earth  Orestes  Banee  endoee. 

Which  obscure  reply  the  wisest  of  Sparta  could  not 
make  out,  and  was  casually  unriddled  by  one  talking 
with  a  Smith  who  had  found  lai^  Bones  of  a  Man 
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buried  about  his  House;   the  Oracle  importing  no  TRACT 
more  tfaan  a  Smith^s  Forge,  expressed  by'a  Double       XI 
BellowB,  the  Hammer  and  AutU  therein. 

Now,  why  the  Oracle  should  place  such  considération 
apon  the  Bones  of  Oresies  the  Son  of  Agamemnon^  a 
mad  man  and  a  murtherer,  if  not  to  promote  the 
idolatry  of  the  Heathens,  and  maintain  a  super- 
stitious  vénération  of  things  of  no  actlTity,  it  may 
leave  no  small  obscurity. 

Or  why,  in  a  buBiness  so  clear  in  his  knowledge,  he 
should  a^ect  so  obscure  expressions  it  may  also  be 
wondred;  if  it  were  not  to  maintain  the  wary  and 
evasive  method  in  his  answers  :  for,  speaking  obscurely 
in  things  beyond  doubt  within  his  knowledge,  he  might 
be  more  tolerably  dark  in  matters  beyond  his  presci- 
ence. 

Thouj^  El  were  inscribed  ovcr  the  Gâte  of  Delphoêy 
yet  was  there  no  uniformity  in  his  deliveries.  Some- 
times  with  that  o&ffcurtty  as  aigued  a  fSeaifuIl  prophecy  ; 
sometimes  so  plainijf  as  might  confirm  a  spirit  of 
divinity;  sometimes  fnoraJbff  detenîng  from  vice  and 
▼illany;  another  time  vUioushf,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
bloud  and  cruelty:  obeervably  modest  in  his  crnl 
enigma  and  periphrasis  of  that  part  which  old  Numa 
would  plaicly  name,^  and  Medea  would  not  understand,  ^  Pi«t.  m 
when  he  advised  JEgeuê  not  to  draw  out  his  foot^^^^ 
before,  untill  he  arriVd  upon  the  Athenian  ground  ; 
whereas  another  time  he  seemed  too  hteral  in  that 
unseemly  epithet  unto  Q/anut  Eing  of  Cypnu^  and  *  v.  H«od. 
put  a  bea^ly  trouble  upon  ail  JEgypt  to  find  out  the 
Urine  of  a  true  Virgin.  Sometimes,  more  beholding 
imto  memory  than  invention,  he  delighted  to  express 
himself  in  tibe  bare  Verset  of  Homer.  But  that  he 
prindpally  affected  Poetry,  and  that  the  Priert  not 
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TRACT  onely  or  alwap  composée!  his  prosal  laptures  into 
XI  Verse,  seems  pUin  from  his  necromantical  Pïophecies, 
whilst  the  dead  Head  in  PKkgon  delivers  a  long  Pré- 
diction in  Verse  ;  and  at  the  raising  of  the  Ghost  of 
Commodvs  unto  Caraccitta^  when  none  of  his  Ancestoiurs 
would  speak,  the  divining  Spirit  Tersified  his  infelicities; 
corresponding  herein  to  tiie  appréhensions  of  elder 
tiœes,  who  conceived  not  onely  a  Majesty  but  some- 
thing  of  Divinity  in  Poetry,  and  as  in  ancient  times  the 
old  Theologians  delivered  their  inventions. 

Some  critical  Readers  might  expect  in  his  oraculous 
Poems  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  and  true  spirit  of 
JpoUo;  not  contented  to  find  that  Spirits  make 
Verses  like  Men,  beating  upon  the  filling  Epithet,  and 
taking  the  licence  of  dialects  and  lower  helps,  common 
to  humane  Poetry  ;  wherein,  since  ScàUgery  who  hath 
spared  none  of  the  Greeks,  hath  thought  it  wisedom  to 
be  silent,  we  shall  make  no  excursion. 

Others  may  wonder  how  the  curiosity  of  elder  times, 
having  this  opportunity  of  his  Answers,  omitted 
Natural  Questions;  or  how  the  old  Magicians  dis- 
covered  no  more  Philosophy;  and  if  they  had  the 
assistance  of  Spirits,  oould  rest  content  with  the  bare 
assertions  of  things,  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
causes  ;  whereby  they  had  made  their  Aets  iterable  by 
sober  hands,  and  a  standing  part  of  Philosophy. 
Many  wise  Divines  hold  a  reality  in  the  wonders  of 
the  iEgyptian  Magicians,  and  that  those  magnaUa 
which  tiiey  performed  before  Pharaoh  were  not  mère 
delusions  of  Sensé.  Rightly  to  understand  how  they 
made  Serpents  out  of  Rods;  Froggs  and  Bloud  of 
Water,  were  worth  half  ParkCi  Magick. 

Hermolaua  Barbarw  was  scaroe  in  his  wits,  when, 
upon  conférence  with  a  Spirit,  he  would  demand  no 
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other  question  than  the  explication  of  Aristoilé*ê  Ente-  TRACT 
ïecheia.  Appion  the  Grammarian,  that  would  ndie  the  XI 
6ho6t  of  Homer  to  dedde  the  Controvenie  of  his 
Country,  made  a  fri volons  and  pedantick  use  of  Necro- 
mancy.  Phïlostratuê  did  as  little,  that  calPd  up  the 
Ghost  of  AchiUes  for  a  particular  of  the  Story  of  Troy. 
Smarter  curiosities  would  hâve  been  at  the  great 
Elixir,  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea,  with  other 
noble  obscurities  in  Nature  ;  but  probably  ail  in  vain  : 
in  matters  cognoscible  and  framed  for  our  disquisition, 
our  Industry  must  be  our  Oracle,  and  Reason  our 
ApoUo. 

Not  to  know  things  without  the  Arch  of  our  intel- 
lectuals,  or  what  Spirits  apprehend,  is  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature  not  our  knowledge,  and  rather  insdence 
than  ignorance  in  man.  Révélation  might  render  a 
great  part  of  the  Création  easie  which  now  seems 
beyond  the  stretch  of  humane  indagation,  and  welcome 
no  doubt  from  good  hands  might  be  a  true  Ahnagest^ 
and  great  celestial  construction  :  a  dear  Système  of 
thé  planetical  Bodies  of  the  invisible  and  seeming  use- 
less  Stars  unto  us,  of  the  many  Suns  in  the  eighth 
Sphère,  what  they  are,  what  they  contain  and  to  what 
more  immediately  those  Stupendous  Bodies  are  service- 
able.  But  being  not  hinted  in  the  authentick  Révéla- 
tion of  God,  nor  known  how  far  their  discoveries  are 
stinted  ;  if  they  should  corne  unto  us  from  the  mouth 
of  evil  Spirits,  the  belief  thereof  might  be  as  unsafe  as 
the  enquiry. 

This  is  a  oopioas  Subject  ;  but,  having  exoseded  the 
bounds  of  a  Letter,  I  will  not,  now,  pursue  it  fturther. 
I  am 

Fbiir#,  etc. 
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A  PROPHECY 

Conceming  the  future  state  of  several 
Nations, 

In  a  Letter  written  upon  occasion   of  an  old 

Prophecy  sent  to  the  Authour  from  a  Friend, 

with  a  Request  that  he  would  consider  it. 


TRACT    XII 

Sir, 

TRACT  y  TAKE  no  pleasure  in  Prophedes  so  hardly  intelli- 
^^'  I  gible,  and  pointing  at  future  things  from  a  pre- 
JL  tended  spirit  of  Divination;  of  wbich  sort  this 
seems  to  be  which  came  unto  jour  hand,  and  you  were 
pleased  to  send  unto  me.  And  therefore,  for  your 
easier  appréhension,  divertisement  and  considération,  I 
présent  you  with  a  very  différent  kind  of  prédiction  : 
not  positively  or  peremptorily  telling  you  what  shall 
corne  to  pass;  yet  pointing  at  things  not  without  ail 
reason  or  probability  of  their  events  ;  not  built  upon 
fatal  decrees,  or  inévitable  désignations,  but  upon  con- 
jectural foundations,  whereby  things  wished  may  be 
promoted,  and  such  as  are  feared,  may  more  probably 
be  prerented. 
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TRACT 
XU 


THE    PROPHECY 

WHEN  New  England  shaU  trouble  New  Spain. 
When  Jamaica  àhàU  he  Lady  qfihe  Isles  and 
iheMam. 
When  Spain  êhaU  be  in  America  Aid, 
And  Mexico  éhaUprove  a  Madrid. 
When  Mahomet^s  Shipê  on  ihe  Baltick  êluiU  ride^ 
And  Turks  êhaU  labour  io  hâve  Porté  on  that  eide. 
When  Africa  shaU  no  more  iéU  out  their  Blacke 
To  maJee  Slaves  and  Drudgeê  to  the  American  Tracte. 
When  Batavia  the  Old  shaU  be  ooniemn'd  by  the  New. 
When  a  new  Drove  qf  Tartars  ehaU  China  stébdae. 
When  America  shaU  ceaee  to  eend  oui  ite  Treaeure^ 
But  employ  ii  ai  home  in  American  PUaeure. 
When  the  new  World  shaU  the  old  mvade^ 
Nor  count  them  their  Lordi  but  their  fellows  in  Trade. 
When  Men  êhaU  ahnoet  pas»  to  Venice  by  Laeid^ 
Not  in  deep  Water  butjrom  Sand  to  Sand. 
When  Nova  ZemUa  ihaU  be  no  etay 
Unto  thoH  who  paae  to  orfirom  Cathay. 
Tl^en  thmk  étrange  things  are  corne  to  Ugkty 
Whereqfbutfew  hâve  had  ajbreeight. 
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TRACT 

XII    THE  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PROPHECY 


w 


HEN^    New    England  êhaU    trouble    New 
Spain. 


That  is,  When  that  thriving  Colony,  which  hath  so 
much  encreaaed  in  our  days»  and  in  the  space  of  about 
fifty  yeara,  that  they  can,  as  they  report,  raise  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thouaand  men  upon  an  ezigency, 
shall  in  process  of  time  be  so  advanoed,  as  to  be  aUe 
to  send  forth  Ships  and  Fleets,  as  to  infest  the 
American  Spanish  Ports  and  Maritime  Dominions  by 
déprédations  or  assaults  ;  for  which  attempts  they  are 
not  like  to  be  unprovided,  as  abounding  in  the 
Materials  for  Shipping,  Oak  and  Firre.  And  when 
length  of  time  shidl  so  far  encrease  that  indtistrious 
people,  that  the  neighbouring  Country  will  not  con- 
tain  them,  they  will  range  still  farther  and  be  aUe,  in 
time,  to  set  forth  great  Armies,  seek  for  new  posses- 
sions, or  make  considérable  and  conjoined  migra- 
tions, aooording  to  the  custom  of  swarming  Northern 
Nations  ;  wherein  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  move 
Northward,  but  toward  the  Southern  and  ridier 
Countries,  which  are  either  in  the  Dominions  or 
Frontiers  of  the  Spaniards  :  and  may  not  improbably 
erect  new  Dominions  in  places  not  yet  thought  of, 
and  yet,  for  some  Centuries,  beyond  their  power  or 
Ambition. 

fFhen  Jamaica  êhatt  be  Lady  ofthe  Isles  and  the  Main. 

That  is,  When  that  advantageous  Island  shall  be 
well  peopled,  it  may  become  so  strong  and  potent  as  to 
over-power  the  neighbouring  Isles,  and  also  a  part  of 
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the  main  Land,  espedally  the  Maritime  parts.    And  TRACT 
aiteady  in  iheir  in&ncy  tiiey  hâve  grven  testimonj  of      ^^ 
their  power  and  courage  in  their  bold  attempts  upon 
Campeche  and  Samta  Mariha;  and  in  that  notable   . 
attempt  upon  Panama  on  the  Western  side  of  America: 
especiîdlj  considering  thk  Island  is  sufliciently  large  to 
oontain  a  numerous  people,  of  a  Northern  and  warlike 
desoent,  addicted  to  martial  a£Pairs  both  by  Sea  and 
Land,   and    advantageously   seated    to    infest    their 
neighbours  both  of  the  Isles  and  the  Continent,  and 
like  to  be   a  reœptade  for  Colonies  of  the  same 
originak  from  Bairbadoeê  and  the  ndghbour  Isles. 

When  Spain  éhaU  be  in  America  hid; 
And  Mexico  êhattprove  a  Madrid. 

That  is,  When  Spaifij  either  by  unezpected  dis- 
asters, or  continued  émissions  of  people  into  America^ 
which  haye  already  thinned  the  Country,  shall  be 
farther  exhausted  at  home:  or  when,  in  process  of 
time,  their  Colonies  shall  grow  by  many  accessions 
more  than  their  Originals,  then  Mexico  may  become  a 
Madrid^  and  as  considérable  in  people,  wealth  and 
splendour;  wherein  that  place  is  already  so  well 
advanced,  that  accounts  scarce  crédible  are  given  of  it. 
And  it  is  so  advantageously  seated,  that,  by  Acapulco 
and  other  Ports  on  the  South  Sea,  they  may  maintain 
a  communication  and  commerce  with  the  Indian  Isles 
and  Territories,  and  with  China  and  Japan^  and  on 
this  side^  by  Porto  Belo  and  others,  hold  correspond- 
ence  with  Europe  and  J^frica. 

When  Mahomet's  Sh^  m  the  BaUick  shaBride. 
Of  this  we  cannot  be  out  of  ail  fear  ;  for,  if  the 
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TRACT  Turk  should  marter  Polandy  he  would  be  aoon  at 
XU  thisSea.  And  fiom  the  odd  comtitutioii  of  the  Polith 
Government)  the  divisions  among  themselves,  jealousies 
lietween  their  Eingdom  and  Republick  ;  vidnity  of  the 
Tartars,  treachery  of  the  Cossaeks,  and  the  method  of 
Turkish  Poliçy,  to  be  at  Pea^  with  the  Emperour  of 
Gemumy  when  he  is  at  War  with  the  Pôles,  there 
may  be  cause  to  fear  that  this  may  corne  to  pass. 
And  then  he  would  soon  endeavour  to  hâve  Ports 
upon  that  Sea,  as  not  w^rfting  Materials  for  Ship- 
ping.  And,  having  a  new  acquist  of  stout  and  warlike 
men,  may  be  a  terrour  unto  the  confiners  on  that  Sea, 
and  to  Nations  which  now  oonceive  themselves  safe 
from  such  an  Enemy. 

When  Africa  êhall  no  more  sett  ofd  their  Blacks. 

That  is,  When  African  Countries  shall  no  longer 
make  it  a  oommon  Trade  to  sell  away  the  people  to 
serve  in  the  drudgery  of  American  Plûtations.  And 
that  may  corne  to  pass  when  ever  they  shall  be  well 
dvilized,  and  aoquainted  with  Arts  and  Affairs  suffi- 
cieut  to  employ  people  in  their  Countries  :  if  also  they 
should  be  converted  to  Christianity,  but  espedally 
unto  Mahometism;  for  then  they  would  never  sell 
those  of  their  Religion  to  be  Slaves  unto  Christians. 

When  Batavia  ihe  Old  shall  be  œntemn'd  by  the  New. 

When  the  Plantations  of  the  Hollanders  at  Batavia 
in  the  East  IndieSy  and  other  places  in  the  Eaet  Indies^ 
shall,  by  their  oonquests  and  advanoements,  become  so 
powerfîill  in  the  Indian  Territories  ;  Then  their  Original 
Countries  and  States  of  HcXkmd  are  like  to  be  oon- 
temned   by  them,  and  obeyed  onely  as  they  please. 
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And  they  seem  to  be  in  a  way  unto  it  at  présent  by  TRACT 
thdr  aevend  Plantations,  new  aoquiats  and  enlaige-      XII 
ments  :  and  they  bave  lately  diflooTered  a  part  of  the 
Southern  Continent,  and  several  places  which  maj  be 
servioeable  unto  them,  when  ever  time  shaU  enlarge 
them  unto  such  necessities. 

Jnd  a  new  Drove  of  Tartars  êkall  China  sîMue. 

Which  is  no  strange  thing  if  we  consult  the  His- 
toriés of  China^  and  successive  Inundations  made  by 
Tartarian  Nations.  For  when  the  Inyaders,  in  pro- 
cess  of  time,  bave  degenerated  into  the  eflèminacy  and 
sofkness  of  the  Chineses,  then  they  tbemselves  bave 
suffered  a  new  Tartarian  Conquest  and  Inundation. 
And  this  hath  happened  from  time  beyond  our  His- 
toriés: for,  according  to  their  account,  the  famous 
Wall  of  Chifna^  built  against  the  irruptions  of  the 
Tartars,  was  begun  aboTe  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Incarnation. 

When  America  êhaU  cease  io  êendfifih  Us  ireamre^ 
But  tmploy  U  ai  home  for  American  Pleaeure. 

That  is,  When  America  shall  be  better  drilized,  new 
policied  and  divided  between  great  Princes,  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  they  will  no  longer  suffer  their 
Treasure  of  Grold  and  Silver  to  be  sent  out  to  maintain 
the  Luxury  of  Europe  and  other  parts:  but  rather 
employ  it  to  their  own  advantages,  in  great  Exploits 
and  Undertakings,  magnificent  Structures,  Wars  or 
Expéditions  of  their  own. 

Whetè  the  new  World  éhaU  the  old  invade. 
That  is,  When  America  shall  be  so  well  peopled. 
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TRACT  dvilked  and  divided  into  Kingdoms,  they  are  like  to 
XII  hâve  so  Utile  regatd  of  their  Originals,  as  to  acknow- 
iedge  no  sabjection  unto  them  :  they  may  abo  hâve  a 
distinct  commerce  between  themselves,  or  but  indepen- 
dently  with  those  of  Europe,  and  may  hostilely  and 
pyratically  assault  them,  even  as  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Colonies  after  a  long  time  dealt  with  their 
Original  Countries. 

Wken  Men  êhatt  almost  poM  io  Venice  bjf  Land, 
Noê  in  deep  Waten  hutjrom  Sand  io  Samd. 

That  is,  When,  in  long  prooess  of  time,  the  Silt 
and  Sands  shall  so  choak  and  shallow  the  Sea  in 
and  about  it.  And  this  hath  oonsiderably  come  to 
pass  within  thèse  foursoore  years;  and  is  like  to 
encrease  from  several  causes,  especially  by  the  turning 
of  the  River  Brenta,  as  the  leamed  CasteOi  hath 
dedared. 

When  Nova  Zembla  êhaU  be  no  Hay 
Ufiio  thoêe  who  pasê  to  or  from  Cathay. 

That  is,  When  ever  that  ofken  sought  for  Northeast 
passage  unto  China  and  Japon  shall  be  discovered  ;  the 
hindrance  whereof  was  imputed  to  Nova  Zembla;  for 
this  was  conceived  to  be  an  excursion  of  Land  shooting 
out  directly,  and  so  far  Northward  into  the  Sea  that  it 
discouraged  from  ail  Navigation  about  it.  And  there- 
fore  Adventurers  took  in  at  the  Southern  part  at  a 
stndt  by  Waygatx  nezt  the  Tartarian  Shore:  and, 
sailing  forward  they  found  that  Sea  frozen  and  full  of 
Ice,  and  so  gave  over  the  attempt  But  of  late  yeais, 
by  the  diligent  enquiry  of  some  Moscovites,  a  better 
discovery  is  made  of  thèse  parts,  and  a  Map  or  Chart 
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made  of  them.  Thereby  Nova  ZemNa  is  found  to  be  TRACT 
no  Island  eztending  very  far  Nortkward  ;  but,  winding  XII 
Eastward,  it  joineth  to  the  Tartarian  Continent,  and 
8o  makes  a  Peningula  :  and  the  Sea  between  it  which 
they  entred  at  WaygaiXy  is  found  to  be  but  a  laige 
Baj,  apt  to  be  frozen  by  reason  of  the  great  River  of 
O&y,  and  other  fresh  WaterSy  entring  into  it  :  whereas 
the  main  Sea  doth  not  freez  upon  the  North  of  Zembla 
except  near  unto  Shores;  80  that  if  the  Moscovites 
were  skilfuU  Navigatoun  they  might,  with  less  diffi- 
culties,  disoover  this  passage  unto  China  :  but  however 
the  English,  Dutch  and  Danes  are  now  like  to  attempt 
it  again. 

But  this  is  Conjecture,  and  not  Prophecy  :  and  so 
(I  know)  you  will  take  it.     I  am, 

*Sïr,  etc. 
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MUSiEUM    CLAUSUM 

or 

Bibliotheca  Âbscondita: 

Containing  some  remarkable  Books,  Antiquities, 

Pictores  and  Rarities  of  several  kinds,  scarce 

or  never  seen  by  any  man  now  living. 


TRACT  XIII 

Sir, 
TRACT  T   T     TITH  many  thanks  I  retura  that  noble  Cata- 
XIII       \ /V  /      logue  of  Books,  RaritieB  uid  Singularities 

V  V  of  Art  and  Nature,  whichyouwerepleased 
to  communicate  unto  me.  There  are  many  Collections 
of  this  kind  in  Europe.  And,  besides  the  printed 
acoounts  of  the  Musceum  Jldrùvandi,  Calceolarianum^ 
Moêcardif  Wormiofnum  ;  the  Casa  AbbdUita  at  LoreUOj 
and  Threasor  of  S.  Denmi^  the  RepoHtory  of  the  Duke 
of  TSêscany^  that  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony^  and  that  noble 
one  of  the  Emperour  at  Vietma^  and  many  more  are  of 
singular  note.  Of  what  in  this  kind  I  hâve  by  me 
I  shall  make  no  répétition,  and  you  having  already 
had  a  view  thereof,  I  am  bold  to  présent  you  with  the 
List  of  a  Collection,  which  I  may  justly  say  you  hâve 
not  seen  before. 

The  Title  is,  as  above, 
Mmœum  CUauwn^  or  Bibliotheca  AbsoondUa:  contait^ 
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ing  êome  remarkabk  Bookêy  JntiquUieSy  Pictures  and  TRACT 
RarMes  €(f  wotral  kinda^  êcarce  or  never  seen  by  a$iy     XIII 
mon  now  living. 


1.  Rare  and  generally  unknown  Books. 

APOEM  of  Ovidiuê  NasOy  written  in  the  6«tick 
Language,^  during  his  exile  ai  Tomoa^  found  i  Akpudét 
wrapt  up  in  Wax  at  Sabofriaj  on  the  Frontien  ^^^'^. 
of  Hungarjfy  where  there  remains  a  tradition  that  he  motuLibtè- 
died,  in  his  retum  towards  Borne  from  Tomos^  either  ^"^ 
after  his  pardon  or  the  death  oi  Augwhia. 

S.  The  Letter  of  QuiMus  CkerOy  which  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  that  of  his  Brother  Marcua  ThdHua,  desiring 
of  him  an  account  of  Britatiffy  wherein  are  described 
the  Countiy,  State  uid  Manners  of  the  Britains  of 
that  Age. 

8.  An  Ancient  British  Herbal,  or  description  of 
divers  Plants  of  this  Island,  observed  by  that  famous 
Physician  Scriboniui  Largus,  when  he  attended  the 
EmperouT  Claudiua  in  his  expédition  into  BrUany. 

4.  An  exact  account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Jvicerma  confirming  the  account  of  his  Death  by  taking 
nine  Clysters  together  in  a  fit  of  the  Colick  ;  and  not 
as  Mariuê  the  Italian  Poet  delivereth,  by  being  broken 
upon  the  Wheel;  left.with  other  Pièces  by  Benjamin 
Tuddenaiêi  as  he  travelled  from  Saragoêsa  to  Jertualenij 
in  the  huids  of  Abraham  Jarchi^  a  famous  Rabbi  of 
Lungi  near  MontpeUer^  and  found  in  a  Vault  when  the 
Walls  of  that  City  were  demolished  by  Lewis  the 
Thhicenth. 
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TRACT  6.  A  punctual  relation  of  HanmibaFê  march  out  of 
Xm  Spam  into  liaJjfy  and  far  more  particular  than  that  of 
lÀxnfy  where  about  he  passed  the  River  Bhodanui  or 
Rho8ne;  at  what  place  he  croftsed  the  Intra  or  VUere; 
when  he  marched  up  toward  the  confluence  of  the  Sone 
and  the  WumCy  or  the  place  where  the  City  Lgfons  was 
afterwaid  built  ;  how  wisely  he  dedded  the  difièrenoe 
between  Eing  Bftmcug  and  his  Brother,  at  what  place 
he  passed  the  Jtpeêj  what  Vinegar  he  used,  and  where 
he  obtained  such  quantity  to  break  uid  calcine  the 
Rocks  made  hot  with  Fire. 

6.  A  leamed  Comment  upon  the  Peripbâs  of  Hanno 
the  Carthaginian,  or  his  Navigation  upon  the  Western 
Coast  of  4firicaj  with  the  several  places  he  landed  at  ; 
what  Colonies  he  settled,  what  Ships  were  seattered 
from  his  Fleet  near  the  JEBquinoctial  Line,  which  were 
not  afterward  heard  of^  and  which  probablj  fell  into 
the  Trade  Winds,  and  were  carried  over  into  the  Coast 
of  America, 

7.  A  particular  Narration  of  that  famous  Expédition 
of  the  English  into  Barhary  in  the  ninety  fourth  year 
of  the  Hegira^  so  shortly  touched  by  Léo  J^fricâmuy 
whither  called  by  the  Groths  they  besieged,  took  and 
bumt  the  City  of  JrzUla  possessed  by  the  Mahometans, 
and  lately  the  seat  of  Gagfland;  with  many  other 
exploits  delivered  at  large  in  ArabidL,  lost  in  the  Ship 
of  Books  and  Rarities  which  the  Sling  of  Spain  took 
from  Siddy  Hamet  King  of  FeZy  whereof  a  great  part 
were  carried  into  the  Eecurial,  and  oonoeived  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  relations  of  Hibnu  Nachu^  the  best 
Historian  of  the  African  Afhirs. 

8.  A  Fragment  of  Pythœae  that  ancient  Trayeller  of 
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MarseiBe  ;  which  we  suspect  not  to  be  spuriotis,  because,  TRACT 
m  the  description  of  the  Northern  Countries,  we  find     XIII 
that  passage  of  Pythœtu  mentioned  by  Sirùbo^  that  ail 
the  Air  beyond  Tkule  is  thick,  oondensed  and  gellied, 
looking  just  like  Sea  Lungs. 

9.  A  Svib  Marine  Herbal,  describing  the  several 
Vegetables  foimd  on  the  Rocks,  Hills,  Valleys,  Meadows 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  with  many  sorts  of  Atga^ 
FucuSf  QuercuSf  Polygonum^  Gramem  and  others  not 
yet  described. 

10.  Some  Manuscripts  and  Rarities  brought  from  the 
Libraries  of  ^thiopiay  by  Zaga  Zabc^  and  afterward 
transported  to  Rome^  and  scattered  by  the  Souldiers  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon^  when  they  barbarously  sacked 
that  City. 

11.  Some  Pièces  of  JuUus  ScciUgery  which  he  oom- 
plains  to  hâve  been  stoln  from  him,  sold  to  the  Bishop 
of  Mende  in  Languedock^  and  afterward  taken  away 
and  sold  in  the  Civil  Wars  under  the  Duke  of  Rohan. 

12.  A  Comment  of  Diosearideê  upon  HjfppocraUê^ 
procined  from  CoMiantinople  by  AnuUui  iMêùanuêftOià 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  Jew  of  Saguêo. 

18.  Marcui  Tfdlku  Cicero  his  Geography  ;  as  also  a 
part  of  that  magnified  Pièce  of  his  Dr  BepubUca,  very 
little  answering  the  great  expectation  of  it,  and  short 
of  Pièces  under  the  same  name  by  Bodimus  and 
Thoîûêafmê. 

14.  Eing  MUkridaées  his  OneirocrUica. 

TOL.  m.  z 
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TRACT      Aristotie  de  Precationibtéi. 
XIII         Democritus  de  hiê  qua  fimi  apud  Orcum^  et  Oceam 
dTcwïïnmi'otgoiho, 

Epicunia  de  PietalU. 

A  Tragedy  of  Thf/eetes^  and  anoiher  of  Medea,  writ 
by  Dkjgeneê  the  Cynick. 

Eing  Alfred  upon  Jristotk  de  Plantie. 

Seneca^e  Epistles  to  S.  Paul. 

King  Solomon  de  Umbrie  Jdœarumy  which  Chicue 
Jicukmus,  in  his  Comment  upon  Johamnes  de  Sacroboeœ^ 
would  make  us  believe  he  saw  in  the  Library  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavcaria. 

15.  Artemidori  OneirocrMd  Geographia. 
Fythagoras  de  Mari  Rubro, 

The  Works  of  Cof^diue  the  famous  Philosopher  of 
Chinaj  translated  into  Spanish. 

16.  Joêephui  in  Hebrew,  written  by  himself. 

.   17.  The  Commentaries  of  SjfUa  the  Dictatour. 

18.  A  Commentaiy  of  Galen  upon  the  Plague  of 
Athene  described  by  Tkucydidee. 

19.  Duo  Cctêariê  JfiH-Caioneêy  or  the  two  notable 
Books  writ  by  Jtêlius  Cœsar  against  Caio  ;  mentioned 
by  Irttjy,  SabutiuB  and  Juvenal;  which  the  Cardinal  of 
lÀege  told  Ludovicua  Vives  were  in  ui  old  Library  of 
that  City. 

Mazhapha  Einok^  or,  the  Ftophecy  of  Enock^  which 
JEgidiuê  Lochieneiêf  a  leamed  Eastem  Traveller,  told 
Peireechius  that  he  had  found  in  an  old  libraiy  at 
Alexandria  containing  eight  thousand  Volumes. 

fO.  A  Collection  of  Hebrew  Epistles,  which  passed 
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between  the  two  learned  Women  of  our  âge  Maria  TRACT 
MoBnea  of  Sedan^  and  Maria  Schurman  of  Utreckt.  Xm 

A  wondrous  Collection  of  some  Writings  of  Ludovica 
Saracenicaj  Danghter  of  PhiUberhu  Saracemcuê  a 
Physician  of  Lyons^  who  ai  eight  yean  of  âge  had 
made  a  good  progress  in  the  Hebrew,  Gieek  and  Latin 
Tongues. 


2.  Rarities  in  Pictures. 

1.     A    PICTURE  of  the  three  remarkable  Steeples 

/\       or  Towen  in  Europe  built  purposely  awry 

À     11    and  so  as  they  seem  falling,     Torre  Pisana 

at  PifOf  Torre  Garieenda  in  Bonoma,  and  that  other 

in  the  City  of  Colein. 

8.  A  Draught  of  ail  sorts  of  Sistrums,  Crotaloes, 
Cymbals,  Tympans^  etc.  in  use  among  the  Ancients. 

8.  Large  Sulnharine  Pièces,  well  delineating  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Prerie  or  large 
Sea-meadow  upon  the  Coast  of  Provence^  the  Coral 
Fishing,  the  gathering  of  Sponges,  the  Moimtains, 
Valleys  and  Desarts,  the  Subterraneous  Vents  and 
Passages  at  the  bottom  of  that  Sea.  Together  with  a 
lively  Draught  of  Cola  Peece,  or  the  famous  Sicilian 
Swimmer,  diving  into  the  Voragoe  and  broken  Rocks 
by  CharybdiSj  to  fetch  up  the  Golden  Cup,  which 
Frederick^  King  of  Sieth/j  had  purposely  thiown  into 
that  Sea. 

4.  A  Moon  Kece,  describing  that  notable  Battel 
between  AxaiOa^  General  of  Tamerlane^  and  Camares 
the  Persian,  fought  by  the  light  of  the  Moon. 
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TRACT      6.  Another  remarkable  Fight    of   Inghlmimi    the 
XIII     Florentine  with  the  Turkish  Galleys  by  Moon-light, 
who  being  for  tiiree  hours  gmppled  wiih  the  Basha 
Gkdky,  ocmcluded  with  a  âgnal  Victory. 

6.  A  delineation  of  the  great  Pair  of  Mmachara  m 
Jrabta^  which,  to  avoid  the  great  heat  of  the  Son,  is 
kept  in  the  Night,  and  by  the  light  of  the  Moon. 

7.  A  Snow  Pièce,  of  Land  and  Trees  covered  with 
Snow  and  loe,  and  Mountains  of  Ice  floating  in  the 
Sea,  with  Bears,  Seals,  Poxes,  and  variety  of  rare 
Fowls  upon  them. 

8.  An  Ice  Pièce  describing  the  notable  Battel  be- 
tween  the  Jaziges  and  the  Romans,  fought  upon  the 
frozen  DatmbiuSf  the  Romans  settling  one  foot  upon 
iheir  Targets  to  hinder  them  from  slipping,  their 
fighting  with  the  Jaziges  when  they  were  fallen,  and 
their  advantages  therein  by  their  art  in  volutation  • 
and  rolling  contention  or  wrastling,  according  to  the 
description  of  Dion. 

9.  SociOy  or  a  Draught  of  three  persons  notably 
resembling  each  other.  Of  Eing  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
FrcmcCj  and  a  Miller  of  Lofnguedock  ;  of  Sforxa  Duke 
of  aUain  and  a  Souldier  ;  of  Malatesia  Duke  of  Rimini 
and  Marcheâinua  the  Jester. 

10.  A  Picture  of  the  great  Pire  which  happened  at 
Conâianiinople  in  the  Reign  of  SuUan  Achmei.  The 
Janiznries  in  the  mean  time  plundring  the  best  Houses, 
Noisa  Boêêa  the  Vider  riding  about  with  a  Cimetre  in 
one  hand  and  a  Janizary^s  Head  in  the  other  to  deter 
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them  ;  and  the  Priests  attempting  to  quench  the  Pire,  TRACT 
by  Pièces  of  MaJumePê  Shirt  dipped  in  holy  Water     Xin 
waà  thrown  into  it. 

11.  A  Night  Pièce  of  the  dismal  Supper  and  étrange 
Entertain  of  the  Senatours  by  DomiUan^  accoiding  to 
the  description  of  Dion. 

12.  A  Vestal  Sinner  in  the  Care  with  a  Table  and  a 
Candie. 

18.  An  Eléphant  dancing  upon  the  Bopes  with  a 
Negro  Dwarf  upon  his  Back. 

14.  Another  describing  the  mighty  Stone  falling 
from  the  Clouds  into  JEgoêpotamoê  or  the  Goats  River 
in  Greece,  which  Antiquity  could  believe  that  Anoxa- 
gortu  was  able  to  foretell  half  a  year  before. 

16.  Three  noble  Pièces  ;  of  Verdngetoriœ  the  Gaul 
submitting  his  person  unto  JuBui  Cœsar;  of  Tlgranes 
Eing  of  Jrmenia  humbly  presenting  himself  unto  Pom- 
pey  ;  and  of  Tamerlane  ascending  his  Horse  from  the 
Neck  of  Bcgazei. 

16.  Draughts  of  three  passionate  Looks  ;  of  ThyeHes 
when  he  was  told  at  the  Table  that  he  had  eaten 
a  pièce  of  his  own  Son  ;  of  Bqjcuei  when  he  went  into 
the  Iron  Cage  ;  of  Oediptia  when  he  first  came  to  know 
that  he  had  killed  his  Father,  and  married  his  own 
Mother. 

17.  Of  the  Cymbrian  Mother  in  Phdarch  who,  after 
the  overthrow  by  Mariuêy  hanged  her  self  and  her  two 
ChiUben  at  h«r  f «et 
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TRACT  18.  Some  Pièces  delineating  singular  inhumanities 
XIII  in  Tortures.  The  Seaphimuê  of  the  Persians.  The 
lîving  taruncatîon  of  the  Turks.  The  hanging  Sport 
at  the  Feasts  of  the  Thracians.  The  exact  method  of 
flaying  men  alive,  beginning  between  the  Shoulders, 
according  to  the  description  of  Thamat  Mmadoi^  in 
his  Persian  War.  Together  with  the  studied  tortures 
of  the  French  Traitours  at  Pappa  in  Hungaria  :  as  also 
the  wild  and  enormous  torment  invented  by  Tïberius^ 
designed  according  unto  the  description  of  Suetomua. 
ExcogUaveruni  inter  gênera  cruckUûs^  ui  largâ  meri 
potiane  per  fattaciam  oneratos  repenti  veretrie  deligaHs 
JtâkyJanim  limiul  urinaque  tarmenio  disiendereê. 

19.  A  Picture  describing  how  Harmibal  foroed  his 
passage  over  the  River  Rhosne  with  his  Eléphants, 
Baggage  and  mixed  Army;  with  the  Army  of  the 
Gauls  opposing  him  on  the  contrary  Shore,  and  Hanno 
passing  over  with  his  Horse  much  above  to  fidl  upon 
the  Rere  of  the  Grauls. 

20.  A  neat  Pièce  describing  the  Sack  of  Fundi  by 
the  Fleet  and  Souldiers  of  Barbaroêsa  the  Turkish 
Admirai,  the  confusion  of  the  p^ple  and  their  flying 
up  to  ihe  Mountains,  and  JuRa  Gonxaga  the  beauty 
of  Italy  flying  away  with  her  Ladies  half  naked  on 
Horseback  over  the  Hills. 

21.  A  noble  Head  of  FrancAscua  GonMoga^  who, 
being  imprisoned  for  Treason,  grew  grey  in  one  night, 
with  this  Inscription, 

0  nom  quam  Umga  ut  quœfaeU  una  êenem, 

22.  A  large  Picture  describing  the  Siège  of  Vienna 
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by  Sdhftnan  the  Magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  TRACT 
Siège  of  Florence  by  the  Emperour  Charles  the  Fifth     XIII 
and  Pope  ClemerU  the  Seventh,  with  this  Subscription, 
Tum  fjocui  iiopUiê  popukun  Phsaca  putareê  t 

S8.  An  exquisite  Pièce  properly  delineating  the  fint 
course  of  MeUïhu  his  Pontificial  Supper,  according 
to  the  description  o{  Macrobkiê  ;  togetiier  with  a  Dish 
of  Piiceê  FoseUeê,  garnished  about  with  the  little  £ek 
taken  out  of  the  backs  of  Cods  and  Perches  ;  as  also 
with  the  SheH  Fishes  found  in  Stones  about  JncaruL 

24.  A  Picture  of  the  noble  Entertain  and  Feast  of 
the  Duke  of  Chauâue  at  the  Treaty  of  CoUen,  167S, 
when  in  a  very  large  Room,  with  ail  the  Windows  open, 
and  at  a  very  large  Table  he  sate  himself,  with  many 
great  persons  and  Ladies  ;  next  about  the  Table  stood 
a  row  of  Waiters,  then  a  row  of  Musicians,  then  a  row 
of  Musketiers. 

25.  MiUiadeê^  who  overthrew  the  Persians  at  the 
Battel  of  Marathon  and  deliTered  Greece,  looking  out 
of  a  Prison  Grate  in  Âihens^  wherein  he  died,  with  this 
Inscription, 

Non  hoe  terrUbÛêê  Cymbri  wm  BriUmtê  fm^uam, 
9avT€maUBve  trtuMi  aui  immanes  Agathyrn, 

26.  A  fair  English  Lady  drawn  Al  Negro^  or  in  the 
iEthiopian  hue  excelling  the  original  White  and  Red 
Beauty,  with  this  Subscription, 

8ed  quandam  volo  node  Nigriarem, 

27.  Pièces  and  Draughts  in  Caricaiura,  of  Princes, 
Caidinak  and  Cbuuous  men  ;   wherein,  among  others, 
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TRACT  the  Fainter  hath  singularly  hit  the  ognatures  of  a 
XIU     lion  and  a  Fox  in  the  face  of  Fope  Im  the  Tenth. 

28.  Some  Fieces  Â  la  verUura,  or  Rare  Chance  Pièces, 
either  drawn  at  random,  and  happening  to  be  like  some 
person,  or  drawn  for  some  and  happening  to  be  more 
Uke  another  ;  while  the  Face,  mistaken  by  the  Fainter, 
proves  a  tolerable  Ficture  of  one  he  never  saw. 

29.  A  Draught  of  famous  Dwarfs  with  this  Inscrip- 
tion, 

Not/admut  BruH  puêrum  na$  Lagona  vkmm, 

80.  An  exact  and  proper  delineation  of  ail  sorts  of 
Dogs  upon  occasion  of  the  practice  of  Sultan  Achmet  ; 
who  in  a  great  Plague  at  CongtamUnople  transported 
ail  the  Dogs  therein  unto  Pera^  and  from  thenoe  into  a 
little  Island,  where  they  perished  at  last  by  Famine  : 
as  also  the  manner  of  the  Priests  curing  of  mad  Dogs  by 
buming  them  in  the  forehead  with  Saint  BéOifCê  Key. 

81.  A  noble  Ficture  of  Thorxsmtmd  King  of  the 
Ooths  as  he  was  killed  in  his  Falace  at  Tholouxey  who 
being  let  bloiid  by  a  Surgeon,  while  he  was  bleeding,  a 
stander  by  took  tiie  advantage  to  stab  him. 

82.  A  Ficture  of  rare  Fruits  with  this  Inscription, 

Crei«rt  qua  postis  êurrepta  tararibus  Afris. 

88.  An  handsome  Fiece  of  Deformity  expressed  in  a 
notable  hard  Face,  with  this  Inscription, 

JuHu*  in  Satyrii  quaUa  Bt^fuê  habet. 
84.  A  noble  Ficture  of  the  £uaous  Duel  between 
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Paul  Manem  and  Caragusa  the  Turk  in  the  time  of  TRACT 
Amurath  the  Second  ;  the  Turkiah  Army  and  that  of     XIII 
Scanderbeg  looking  on;    wherein  Manusi  slew  the 
Turk,  eut  off  hia  Head  and  canied  away  tibe  Spoils  of 
hh  Body. 


3.  Antiquities  and  Rarities  of  several  sorts. 

1.  X'^ERTAIN  ancient  Medals  with  Gteek  and 
I  Boman    Inscriptionsy   found   about    Crim 

V..^     Tartary;  conceiyed  to  be  leftinthoee  parts 

by  the  Souldiers  of  MUhridattêj  when  overoome  by 

Pompey^  he  marcfaed  round  about  the  North  of  the 

Euaine  to  corne  about  into  Thracia. 

3.  Some  ancient  Ivory  and  Copper  Croises  found 
with  many  others  in  Chifta  ;  conceived  to  hâve  been 
brought  and  left  there  by  the  Greek  Souldiers  who 
served  under  Tamerlane  in  his  Expédition  and  Con- 
quest  of  that  Country. 

8.  Stones  of  strange  and  ill^ble  Inscriptions,  found 
about  the  great  ruines  which  ITmceni  le  Blanc  describeth 
about  Cephala  in  4f'^ica^  where  he  opinion'd  that  the 
Hebrews  raised  some  Buildings  of  old,  and  that  Solcman 
brought  from  thereabout  a  good  part  of  his  Gold. 

4.  Some  handsome  Engraveries  and  Medals,  of 
Juaiinm  and  Juiti/nUmm^  found  in  the  custody  of  a 
Bannyan  in  the  remote  parts  of  /lufio,  oonjectursd  to 
bave  been  left  there  by  the  Friers  mentioned  in  ProcO' 
pmêy  who  trayelled  those  parts  in  the  reign  of  JuâtmA- 
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TRACT  anuêj  and  brought  back  into  Europe  the  discovery  of 
Xin     Silk  and  Silk  Worms. 

6.  An  original  Medal  of  Pdruê  Jreêinuêy  who  was 
called  FlageUum  Principum^  wherein  he  made  bis  own 
Figure  on  the  Obverse  part  with  this  Inscription, 

H  Divine  Aretino. 

On  the  Reverse  sitting  on  a  Throne,  and  at  his  Feet 
Ambassadours  of  Kings  and  Princes  bringing  présents 
unto  him,  with  this  Inscription, 

i  Prineipi  tributaH  da  i  PopoH  trUnUam  il  Servitor  hro, 

6.  Mummia  Tholosana  ;  or,  The  complète  Head  and 
Body  of  Father  Crispin^  buried  long  ago  in  the  Vault 
of  tiie  Cordeliers  at  Tholotue^  where  the  Skins  of  the 
dead  so  drie  and  parch  up  without  corrupting  that 
their  persons  may  be  known  very  long  after,  with  this 
Inscription, 

Ecœ  Uerum  Oriijnmu, 

7.  A  noble  Quofuiros  or  Stone  taken  out  of  a  Vul- 
ture^s  Head. 

8.  A  large  OHridges  Egg,  whereon  is  neatiy  and 
fuUy  wrought  that  famous  Battel  of  Alcaxar^  in  which 
three  Kings  lost  their  lives. 

9.  An  Etkidros  Alberti  or  Stone  that  is  apt  to  be 
always  moist:  usefull  unto  drie  tempers,  and  to  be 
held  in  the  hand  in  Fevera  instead  of  Crystal,  Eggs, 
limmons,  Cucumbers. 

10.  A  small  Viol  of  Water  taken  out  of  the  Stones 
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therefore  called  Enhydri,  which  naturally  indude  a  TRACT 
little  Water  in  them,  in  ]ike  manner  as  tfae  ^tUes  or     XIII 
Aëgle  Stone  doth  another  Stone. 

11.  A  neat  painted  and  gilded  Cup  made  out  of  the 
CoT^  di  Tivoli  and  formed  up  with  powderM  Egg- 
sheUs  ;  as  Nero  is  conceived  to  hâve  made  his  PitcifM 
admirabUiêy  singular  against  Fluxes  to  drink  often 
therein. 

12.  The  Skin  of  a  Snake  bred  out  of  the  Spinal 
Marrow  of  a  Man. 

18.  Vegetable  Horns  mentioned  by  UnschoUn^  which 
set  in  the  ground  grow  up  like  Plants  about  Goa. 

14.  An  extract  of  the  Inck  of  Cuttle  Fishes  reviving 
the  old  remedy  of  HippocraUi  in  Hysterical  Passions. 

16.  Spirits  and  Sait  of  SargoMO  made  in  the  Western 
Océan  covered  with  that  Vegetable  ;  excellent  against 
the  Scuryy. 

16.  An  extract  of  Cachundè  or  Liberanu  that  famous 
and  highly  magnified  Composition  in  the  Eatt  Indicé 
against  Melancholy. 

17.  Diarhizan  nUriflcum;  or  an  unparallerd  Com- 
position of  the  most  effectuai  and  wonderfuU  Roots  in 
Nature. 

B(  Rad,  Butuœ  Cuamentis. 
Rad.  Momche  Cuamemis. 
Rad.  Mongus  BoMainentis, 
Rad.  Coêei  BatMoneitsii. 
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TRACT  Rad.  Columbœ  MoMombiguentit. 

XIU  Gft»  Sem  Simcœ, 

Fo  lim  lac  Tigridis  dictœ. 
Foseu. 

CoH.  Bad.  Soldœ. 
Rad,  Ligni  Solorani, 

Bad.  MalaceruU  madrededios  didœ  an.  §ij. 
Vt.JùA  ptUvis,  qui  cum  gélatine  Cornu  cervi  Mosckati  Chm- 
entis  formektr  m  mauas  oviformes. 

18.  A  transcendent  Perfume  made  of  the  richest 
Odorates  of  both  the  Indieêy  kept  in  a  Box  made  of  the 
Muschie  Stone  of  Niarimburgj  with  this  Inscription, 

DeoêTogato 

Tûtum  ut  tefadant,  FaMhj  Namtm, 

19.  A  Clepselœa^  or  Oil  Hour-glass,  as  the  Ancients 
uied  thoae  of  Water. 

20.  A  fiing  found  in  a  Fishes  Belly  taken  about 
GùfTO  ;  conceived  to  be  the  saine  wherewith  the  Duke 
of  Venice  had  wedded  the  Sea. 

n.  A  neat  Crucifix  made  out  of  the  cross  Bone  of  a 
Frogs  Head. 

22.  A  large  Agath  containing  a  various  and  careless 
Figure,  which  looked  upon  by  a  Cylinder  representeth 
a  perfect  Centaur.  By  some  such  advantages  King 
Pyrrhus  might  find  out  JpoUo  and  the  nine  Muses  in 
those  Agaths  of  his  whereof  Plimf  maketh  mention. 

23.  Bairachormfomachia^  or  the  Homerican  Battel 
between  Frogs  and  Mice,  neatly  described  upon  the 
Chizel  Bone  of  a  large  Fika's  Jaw. 
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S4.  Pyaeis  Fandorœ^  or  a  Box  which  held  the  Ung-  TRACT 
utniwn  Pesttfervmj  which  by  anointing  the  Garments     XIII 
of  several  pexBons  begat  the  great  and  horrible  Plague 
ofMUan. 

25.  A  Glass  of  Spirits  made  of  ^thereal  Sait,  Her- 
metically  sealed  up,  kept  continually  in  Quick-silver  ; 
of  8o  volatile  a  nature  that  it  will  scarce  endure  the 
Idght,  and  therefore  onely  to  be  shown  in  Winter,  or 
by  the  light  of  a  Carbuncle,  or  Bononian  Stone. 

He  who  knows  where  ail  this  Treasure  now  is,  is  a 
great  ApoOo.    I  *m  rare  I  am  not  He.    Howeyer,  I  am, 

Sir^  Yourêf  etc. 
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A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND, 

Upon  Occasion  of  the 
Death  of  his  Intimate  Friend. 

I  y^  ^  IVE  me  leave  to  wonder  that  News  of  this 
I  —  Nature  should  hâve  sucb  heavy  Wings  that 
Vw^  you  should  hear  so  little  conoerning  your 
dearest  Eriend,  and  that  I  must  make  that  unwiHing 
Répétition  to  tell  you.  Ad  poriam  rigidoê  calces  ex- 
iendUf  that  he  is  Dead  and  Buiîed,  and  by  this  time 
no  Puny  among  the  mighty  Nations  of  the  Dead  ;  for 
tho^  he  left  this  World  not  very  many  Days  past,  yet 
every  Hour  you  know  largely  addeth  unto  that  dark 
Sodety;  and  considering  the  incessant  Mortality  of 
Mankind,  you  cannot  oonoeive  there  dieth  in  the  whole 
Earth  so  few  as  a  thousand  an  Hour. 

l^  Altho^  at  this  distance  you  had  no  early  Account  or 
Particular  of  his  Death  ;  yet  your  Affection  may  cease 
to  wonder  that  you  had  not  some  secret  S^ise  or 
Intimation  thereof  by  Dreams,  thoughtful  Whisper- 
ings,  Mercurisms,  Airy  Nuncio^s,  or  sympathetical 
Insinuations,  which  many  seem  to  hâve  had  at  the 
Death  of  their  dearest  Friends  :  for  since  we  find  in 
that  famous  Story,  that  Spirits  themselves  were  fain 
to  tell  their  Fellows  at  a  distance,  that  the  great 
Antonio  was  dead  ;  we  hâve  a  suffident  Excuse  for  our 
VOL,  m.  S  A 
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Ignorance  in  such  Particulars,  and  must  rest  content 
with  the  common  Road,  and  Appian  way  of  Knowledge 
by  Infonnatiôn.  Tba^  the  uncertainty  of  the  End  of 
this  World  hath  confounded  ail  Human  Prédictions  ; 
yet  they  who  shall  live  to  see  the  Sun  and  Moon 
darkned,  and  the  Stars  to  fall  Ax>ni  Heaven,  will 
haidly  be  deceivM  in  the  Advent  of  the  last  Day  ;  and 
therefore  strange  it  is,  that  the  common  Fallacy  of 
consumptive  Persons,  who  feel  not  themselves  dying, 
and  therefore  still  hope  to  live,  should  also  reach  their 
Friends  in  perfect  Health  and  Judgment.  That  you 
should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Plautus'ê  sick  Corn- 
plezion,  or  that  almost  an  Hippocratical  Face  should 
not  alarum  you  to  higher  fears,  or  rather  despair  of 
his  Continuation  in  such  an  emadated  State,  wherein 
médical  Prédictions  fail  not,  as  sometimes  in  acute 
Diseases,  and  wherein  *tis  as  dangerous  to  be  sentenc^d 
by  a  Physidan  as  a  Judge. 

v^  Upon  my  first  Visit  I  was  bold  to  tell  them  who  had 
not  let  fall  ail  Hopes  of  his  Recovery,  that  in  my  sad 
Opinion  he  was  not  like  to  behold  a  Grashopper, 
much  less  to  pluck  another  Fig  ;  and  in  no  long  time 
after  seem^d  to  discoyer  that  odd  mortal  Sjrmptom  in 
him  not  mention^d  by  HippocftUea^  that  is,  to  lose  his 
own  Face,  and  look  Uke  some  of  his  near  Relations  ; 
for  he  maintain^d  not  his  proper  Countenance,  but 
lookM  like  his  Uncle,  the  Lines  of  whose  Face  lay  deep 
and  invisible  in  his  healthful  Visage  before:  For  as 
from  our  b^nning  we  run  through  Variety  of  Looks, 
before  we  come  to  consistent  and  setled  Faces;  so 
before  our  End,  by  sick  and  languishing  altérations, 
we  put  on  new  Visages  :  and  in  our  Retreat  to  Earth, 
may  fall  upon  such  Looks  which  from  Community  of 
séminal  Originals  were  before  latent  in  us. 
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^He  was  fruitlesly  put  in  hope  of  adyantage  by 
change  of  Air,  and  imbibÎDg  the  pure  Aerial  Nitre  of 
thèse  Parts;  and  therefore  being  so  foir  spent,  he 
quickly  found  Sardinia  in  Tivoli^  and  lîie  most 
healthful  Air  of  little  effect,  where  Death  had  set  her 
broad  Arrow;  for  he  lived  not  unto  the  middle  of 
Majff  and  confirmed  the  Observation  of  Hippocrateê^  ot 
that  mortal  time  of  the  Year  when  the  Leaves  of  the 
Fig-tree  resemble  a  Daw^s  Claw.  He  is  happily  seated 
who  lives  in  Places  whose  Air,  Earth  and  Water,  pro- 
mote  not  the  Infirmities  of  his  weaker  Parts,  or  is 
early  removed  into  Régions  that  correct  them.  He 
that  is  tabidly  inclin^d,  were  unwise  to  pass  his  Days  in 
Portugal:  Cholical  Persons  will  find  little  Comfort  in 
Juitria  or  Vienna:  He  that  is  weak-legg'^d  must  not 
be  in  Love  with  Rome^  nor  an  infirm  Head  with 
Venice  or  Parié.  Death  hath  not  only  particular  Stars 
in  Heaven,  but  malevolent  Places  on  Eartli,  which 
single  out  our  Infirmities,  and  strike  at  our  weaker 
Parts  ;  in  which  Concem,  passager  and  migrant  Birds 
hâve  the  great  Advantages  ;  who  are  naturally  oon- 
stituted  for  distant  Habitations,  whom  no  Seas  nor 
Places  limit,  but  in  their  appointed  Seasons  will  visit 
us  from  Greenkmd  and  Mount  Jiku^  and  as  some 
think,  even  from  the  Antipodes} 
^  Tho^  we  could  not  hâve  his  Life,  yet  we  missed  not 
our  desires  in  his  soft  Departure,  which  was  scaroe  an 
Expiration;  and  his  End  not  unlike  his  Beginning, 
when  the  salient  Point  scarce  afibrds  a  sensible  Motion, 
and  his  Departure  so  like  unto  Sleep,  that  he  scaroe 

^  Cum  mors  veruritj  in  mtdw  Tibun  Sardinia  est, 

*  In  the  King's  Forests  they  set  the  Figure  of  a  broad  Arrow  upon 
Trees  that  are  to  be  eut  down.    Hippoc^  Epiâim% 

*  Bellonius  flir  ^vfi^. 
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needed  the  ci^il  Ceremony  of  dosing  his  Eyes  ;  contrary 
iinto  the  oommon  way  wherein  Death  draws  up,  Sleep 
let  fall  the  Eye-lids.  With  what  Strift  and  Pains 
we  came  into  the  World  we  know  not  ;  but  ^tia  oom- 
monly  no  earie  matter  to  get  ont  of  it  :  yet  if  it  could 
be  made  out,  that  such  who  bave  easie  Nativities  hâve 
oommonly  hard  Deaths,  and  oontrarily  ;  his  Departure 
was  so  easie,  that  we  might  justly  suspect  his  Birth 
was  of  another  nature,  and  that  some  Jwu>  sat  cross- 
legg^d  at  his  Nativity. 
^  Besides  his  soft  Death,  the  incurable  state  of  his 
Disease  might  somewhat  extenuate  your  Sorrow,  who 
know  that  Monsters^  but  seldom  happen,  Miracles 
more  rarely,  in  Physick.  Angélus  VidùrifUB^  ^ves  a 
serious  Account  of  a  Consumptive,  Hectical,  Pthysical 
Woman,  who  was  suddenly  cured  by  the  Intercession 
of  Ignatita.  We  read  not  of  any  in  Scripture  who  in 
this  case  applied  unto  our  Saviour,  tho^  some  may  be 
contain'd  in  that  laige  Expression,  that  he  went  about 
Galilée  healing  ail  manner  of  Sickness,  and  ail  manner 
of  Diseases.  Amulets,  Spells,  Sigils  and  Incantations, 
practised  in  other  Diseases,  are  seldom  pretended  in 
this  ;  and  we  find  no  Sigil  in  the  Archidozis  of  Parct- 
ceUus  to  cure  an  extrême  Consumption  or  Manumug^ 
which  if  other  Diseases  fail,  will  put  a  period  unto 
long  livers,  and  at  last  makes  Dust  of  ail.  And  there- 
fore  the  Stoicks  could  not  but  think  that  the  fiery 
Principle  would  wear  out  ail  the  rest,  and  at  last  make 
an  end  of  the  World,  which  notwithstanding  without 
such  a  lingring  period  the  Creator  may  eiFect  at  his 
Pleasure  :  and  to  make  an  end  of  ail  things  on  Earth, 

'  Mcmstra  ccmiùigunt  m  Mêdùina  Hippoc, 

'  StnuBge  and  rare  Eicapes  there  happen  sometimei  in  Physick. 
Ans^H  ViciûHi  CùnsuUatiamâs,    Matth.  !▼.  35. 
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and  our  Planetical  System  of  ihe  World,  he  need  but 
put  out  the  Sun. 

•^  I  was  not  80  curious  to  entitle  the  Stan  unto  any 
Concem  of  his  Death,  yet  could  not  but  take  notice 
that  he  died  when  the  Moon  was  in  motion  from  the 
Meridian;  at  which  time,  an  old  Italian  long  ago 
would  perswade  me  that  the  greatest  Part  of  Men 
died:  but  herein  I  confess  I  could  never  satisfie  my 
Curiosity;  altho^  from  the  time  of  Tides  in  Places 
upon  or  near  the  Sea,  there  may  be  considérable 
Déductions  ;  and  PUfttf  ^  hath  an  odd  and  remarkable 
Passage  conceming  the  Death  of  Men  and  Anhnals 
upon  the  Recess  or  Ebb  of  the  Sea.  However,  certain 
it  is  he  died  in  the  dead  and  deep  part  of  the  Night, 
when  Nox  might  be  most  apprehensibly  said  to  be  the 
Daughter  of  Chaoê^  the  Mother  of  Sleep  and  Death, 
according  to  old  Grenealogy  ;  and  so  went  out  of  this 
World  about  that  hour  when  our  blessed  Saviour 
entred  it,  and  about  what  time  many  conceive  he  will 
retum  again  unto  it.  Cardan^  hath  a  peculiar  and  no 
hard  Observation  from  a  Man's  Hand  to  know  whether 
he  was  bom  in  the  Day  or  Night,  which  I  confess 
holdeth  in  my  own.  And  Scaliger  to  that  purpose 
hath  another  from  the  tip  of  the  Ear  :  Most  Men  are 
begotten  in  the  Night,  Animais  in  the  Day;  but 
whether  more  Persons  bave  been  bom  in  the  Night  or 
the  Day,  were  a  Curiosity  undeddable,  tho'  more  bave 
perished  by  violent  Deaths  in  the  Day  ;  yet  in  natural 


^  ArisMeles  nuttum  animal  nisi  astu  ncidentt  expirare  affirmai  : 
adsêfvatum  idmmiium  in  Gailico  Ocêono  4t  dmttaxai  in  H^minê  corn' 
êrtum^  UU  2.  cap.  loi. 

'  Auris pars  pendula  Zûàusdicùur,  non  omnihus  ea  pars  est  auribus ; 
non  enùn  iis  qui  npctn  noH  sitni,  stdçui  in/erdiu,  maxima  ex  parte. 
Cam,  in  Aristot.  de^Animal,  lib.  I« 
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Dissolutions  both  Times  may  hold  an  Indifferency»  at 
least  but  contingent  InequaUty.  The  whole  Course  of 
Time  runs  out  in  the  Nativity  and  Death  of  Things  ; 
which  whether  they  happen  by  Succession  or  Coind- 
dence,  are  best  computed  by  the  natural  not  artificial 
Day. 

o  That  Charles  the  Vth  was  crown^d  upon  the  Day  of 
nifi  Nativity,  it  being  in  his  own  Power  so  to  order  it, 
makes  no  singular  Animadversion  ;  but  that  he  should 
also  take  Eing  Francis  Prisoner  upon  that  Day,  was 
an  unezpected  Coincidence,  which  made  the  same 
remarkable.  Aniipaier  who  had  an  Anniversary  Fever 
every  Year  upon  his  Birth-day,  needed  no  Astrological 
Révolution  to  know  what  Day  he  should  dye  on. 
When  the  fixed  Stars  bave  made  a  Révolution  unto 
the  Points  from  whence  they  first  set  out,  some  of  the 
Ancients  thought  the  World  would  hâve  an  end; 
which  was  a  kind  of  dying  upon  the  Day  of  its  Nativity. 
Now  the  Disease  prevailing  and  swiftly  advancing 
about  the  time  of  his  Nativity,  some  were  of  Opinion 
that  he  would  leave  the  World  on  the  Day  he  entred 
into  it  :  but  this  being  a  lingring  Disease,  and  creeping 
softly  on,  nothing  critical  was  found  or  expected,  and 
he  died  not  before  fifbeen  Days  after.  Nothing  is 
more  common  with  Infants  than  to  die  on  the  Day  of 
their  Nativity,  to  behold  the  worldly  Hours,  and  but 
the  Fractions  thereof  ;  and  even  to  perish  before  thdr 
Nativity  in  the  hidden  World  of  the  Womb,  and 
before  their  good  Angel  is  conceived  to  undertake 
them.  But  in  Ferions  who  out-live  many  Years,  and 
when  there  are  no  less  than  three  hundred  sixty  five 
days  to  détermine  their  Idves  in  every  Year  ;  that  the 
first  day  should  make  the  last,  that  the  Tail  of  the 
Snake  should  retum  into  its  Mouth  precisely  at  that 
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time,  and  they  should  wind  up  upon  the  day  of  their 
Nativity,^  is  indeed  a  remarkable  Coincidence,  which, 
iho^  Astrology  hath  taken  witty  Pains  to  salve,  yet 
hath  it  been  very  wary  in  making  Prédictions  of  it 
^  In  this  consumptive  Condition  and  remarkable  Extén- 
uation he  came  to  be  almost  half  himself,  and  left  a 
great  Part  behind  him  which  he  carried  not  to  the 
Grave.  And  tho^  that  Story  of  Duke  John  Emestus 
MansJUld  ^  be  not  so  easily  swallow^d,  that  at  his  Death 
his  Heart  was  found  not  to  be  so  big  as  a  Nut  ;  yet 
if  the  Bones  of  a  good  Skeleton  weigh  little  more  than 
twenty  Pounds,  his  Inwards  and  Flesh  remaining  could 
make  no  Bouffage,  but  a  light  Bit  for  the  Grave.  I 
never  more  lively  beheld  the  starved  Characters  of 
Danie^  in  any  living  Face;  an  Arusptw  might  hâve 
lead  a  Lecture  upon  him  without  Exenteration,  his 
Flesh  being  so  consumed,  that  he  might,  in  a  mauner, 
hâve  disoemed  his  Bowels  without  opening  of  him  :  so 
that  to  be  carried  êe^vtâ  cervice^  to  the  Grave,  was  but 
a  civil  Unnecessity  ;  and  the  Compléments  of  the  CoiBn 
might  out-weigh  the  Subject  of  it. 
.  Omtùbonus  Ferrarius^  in  mortal  Dysenteries  of 
Children  looks  for  a  Spot  behind  the  Ear;  in  con- 
sumptive Diseases  some  eye  the  Complexion  of  Moles  ; 
Cardan  eagerly  views  the  Nails,  some  the  Lines  of  the 
Hand,  the  Thenar  or  Muscle  of  the  Thumb  ;  some  are 
so  curious  as  to  observe  the  depth  of  the  Throat-pit, 
how  the  Proportion  varieth  of  the  Small  of  the  Legs 
unto  the  Calf,  or  the  compass  of  the  Neck  unto  the 
Circumference  of  the  Head  :  but  ail  thèse,  with  many 

^  AcooidiDg  to  the  Egy^tian  Hieroglyphick. 
«  TurHsh  History. 

*  In  the  Poet  Daniê  his  Discription. 

*  De  MûfHs  PÊiéfvntm, 
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more,  were  so  drown^d  in  a  morial  Visage,  and  lart 
-  '  Face  of  Hippocrates^  that  a  weak  Hiygiognoniiflt  might 
say  at  first  £ye,  Tkis  was  a  Face  of  Earth,  and  that 
Moria^  had  set  her  hard  Seal  upon  his  Temples,  easily 
perceiving  what  Caricatura*  Draughts  Death  makes 
upon  pined  Faces,  and  unto  what  an  unknown  degree 
a  Man  may  live  backwanL 

1 1  Tho^  the  Beard  be  only  made  a  Distinction  of  Ses, 
and  Sign  of  masculine  Heat  by  Ulmu$^  yet  the  Pïe- 
eodty  and  early  Growth  thereof  in  him,  was  not  to  be 
liked  in  référence  unto  long  life.  Lew%8j  that  virtuous 
but  unfortunate  Eing  of  Hungartf^  who  lost  his  Life 
at  the  Battle  of  Mohacz^  was  said  to  be  bom  withoat 
a  Skin,  to  hâve  bearded  at  fifteen,'  and  to  hâve  shewn 
some  grey  Hairs  about  twenty;  firom  whence  the 
Diviners  conjecture,  that  he  would  be  spoiled  of  his 
Eingdom,  and  hâve  but  a  short  Life  :  But  Hairs  make 
fallible  Prédictions,  and  many  Temples  early  grey  hâve 
out-liv^  the  Psalmist^s  Period.^  Hairs  which  hâve 
most  amused  me  hâve  not  been  in  the  Face  or  Head, 
but  on  the  Back,  and  not  in  Men  but  Children,  as  I 
long  ago  observed  in  that  Endemial  Distemper  of  little 
Children  in  Languedock,  calPd  the  MorgeUons^  where- 
in  they  critically  break  out  with  harsh  Hairs  on  their 
Backs,  which  takes  off  the  unquiet  Sjrmptoms  of  the 
Disease,  and  deli vers  them  from  Coughs  and  Convulsions. 
I  -uThe  E^ypiian  Mummies  that  I  hâve  seen,  hâve  had 
their  Mouths  open,  and  somewhat  gaping,  which 
afibrdeth  a  good  Opportunity  to  view  and  observe  their 

^  Morta^  the  Deity  of  Death  or  Fate. 

*  When  Men's  Faces  are  drawn  with  Resemblanoe  to  some  other 
Animais,  the  Italiam  call  it,  to  be  diawn  in  Cttrieatura, 

'  Ulmus  de  usu  barba  kumatut, 

^  The  Life  of  a  Man  is  threescore  and  ten* 

*  See  Ficoius  dt  Rhêumaiismê, 
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Teeth,  wherein  %•  not  easie  to  find  any  wanting  or 
decay'd;  and  iherefore  in  Egypi^  where  <»ie  Man 
practised  but  one  Opération,  or  the  Diaeaaes  but  of 
single  Parts,  it  must  needs  be  a  barren  Profession  to 
confine  unto  that  of  drawing  of  Teeth,  and  little  better 
than  to  bave  been  Tooth-drawer  unto  King  Pyrrhus^ 
who  bad  but  two  in  bis  Head*  How  tbe  Bannyant 
of  India  maintain  tbe  Int^rity  of  those  Parts,  I  find 
not  particularly  observed;  wbo  notwithstanding  bave 
an  Advantage  of  tbeir  Préservation  by  abstaining  from 
aU  Flesh,  and  employing  tbeir  Teeth  in  sucb  Food 
unto  whicb  tbey  may  seem  at  first  framed,  from  tbeir 
Figure  and  Conformation:  but  abarp  and  corroding 
Rbeums  had  so  early  mouidred  tbose  Rocks  and  hardest 
parts  of  bis  Fabrick,  tbat  a  Man  might  well  conceive 
that  bis  Years  were  never  like  to  double  or  twice  tell 
over  bis  Teetb.'  Corruption  bad  dealt  more  severely 
witb  tbem  than  sepulchral  Fiies  and  smart  Fiâmes 
with  those  of  bumt  Bodies  of  old  ;  for  in  tbe  bumt 
Fragments  of  Urnes  whicb  I  bave  enquired  into,  altbo^ 
I  seem  to  find  few  Incisors  or  Sbearers,  yet  the  Dog 
Teeth  and  Grinders  do  notably  resist  those  Fires. 
/^^  the  Years  of  bis  Cbildbood  be  bad  languisb^d 
under  the  Disease  of  bis  Country,  the  Rickets  ;  after 
whicb  notwithstanding  many  bave  been  become  strong 
and  active  Men  ;  but  wbether  any  bave  attain^d  unto 
very  great  Years,  the  Disease  is  scarce  so  old  as  to 
afford  good  Observation,  Wbether  tbe  Children  of 
tbe  Engiish  Plantations  be  subject  unto  tbe  same 
Infirmity,  may  be  wortb  tbe  Observing.  Wbether 
Lameness  and  Halting  do  still  encrease  among  the 

^  Hit  upper  and  lower  Jaw  being  solid,  and  without  distinct  Rows 
of  Teeth. 
'  Twice  tell  over  hit  Teeth,  never  Uve  to  threetcore  Years. 
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Inhabitants  of  Ravigno  in  /Mna,  I  know  not;    yet 
scarce  twenty  Years  ago  Monsieur  du  Logfr  observed, 
that  a  third  part  of  that  People  lialted:    but  too 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Rickets  encreaseth  among  us; 
the  Small-Pox  grows  more  pemidous  than  the  Great  : 
the  Eing's  Purse  knows  that  the  King^s  Evil  grows 
more  common.   Qjuartan  Agues  are  become  no  Strangers 
in  Ireland\   more  common  and  mortal  in  Englandi 
and  tho^  the  Andents  gave  that  Disease^  veiy  good 
Words,  yet  now  that  Bell  makes  no  strange  sound 
which  rings  out  for  the  Effects  thereof. 
^  "^   Some  think  there  were  few  Consumptions  in  the  Old 
World,  when  Men  lived  much  upon  Milk;  and  that 
the  andent  Inhabitants  of  this  Ishûid  were  less  troubled 
with  Coughs  when  they  went  naked,  and  slept  in  Caves 
and  Woods,  than  Men  now  in  Chambers  and  Feather- 
beds.      Plato  will  tell  us,  that  there  was  no  such 
Disease  as  a  Catarrh  in  Homer^ê  time,  and  that  it  was 
but-new  in  Greece  in  his  Age.    Pcîydore  Virgil  de- 
livereth  that  Pleurisies  were  rare  in  Englandj  who 
lived  but  in  the  Days  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    Some 
will  allow  no  Diseases  to  be  new,  others  think  that 
many  old  ones  are  6eased    and  that  such  which  are 
esteemM  new,  will  hâve  but  thdr  tirae  :  However,  the 
Mercy  of  6od  hath  scatter'd  the  Great  Heap  of  Dis- 
eases, and  not  loaded  any  one  Country  with  ail  :  some 
may  be  new  in  one  Country  which  hâve  been  old  in 
another.     New  Discoveries  of  the  Earth  discover  new 
Diseases:  for  besides  the  common  Swarm,  there  are 
endemial  and    local  Infirmities  proper  unto  certain 
Régions,  which  in  the  whole  Earth  make  no  small 
Number:   and  if  Asia^  AJrica^  and  America  should 

^  'A^'^X/orarof  koX  fiiiLOTot^  sêcurisnma  et  facilHnuu    Hippoe.  P!ro 
Febre  quartana  rmro  sonat  campana. 
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bring  in  their  List,  PandarcCs  Box  would  sweU,  and 
there  must  be  a  strange  Pathology. 
/  ;  Most  Men  expected  to  find  a  consumed  Eell,  empty 
and  bladder-like  Guts,  livid  and  marbled  Lungs,  and 
a  wither^d  Pmicofrdium  in  this  exuccous  Corps  :  but 
some  seemed  toc  much  to  wonder  that  two  Lobes  ot 
bis  Lungs  adher'd  unto  bis  Side;  for  the  like  I  had 
often  found  in  Bodies  ci  no  suspected  Consumptions 
or  diflSculty  of  Respiration.  And  the  same  more  often 
happeneth  in  Men  than  other  Animais;  and  some 
think  in  Women  than  in  Men  ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able  I  hâve  met  with,  was  in  a  Man,  after  a  Cough  of 
almost  fifty  Years,  in  whom  ail  the  Lobes  adhered 
unto  the  Pleura,^  and  each  Lobe  unto  another;  who 
having  also  beén  much  troubled  with  the  Goût,  brake 
the  Rule  of  Cardan^  and  died  of  the  Stone  in  the 
Bladder.  ArisMle  makes  a  Query,  Why  some  Animais 
oough,  as  Man  ;  some  not,  as  Oxen.  If  Coughing  be 
taken  as  it  consisteth  of  a  natural  and  voluntary 
motion,  including  Expectoration  and  spitting  ont,  it 
may  be  as  proper  unto  Man  as  bleeding  at  the  Nose  ; 
otherwise  we  find  that  Vegetius  and  rural  Writers 
bave  not  left  so  many  Medidnes  in  vain  against  the 
Coughs  of  Cattel  ;  and  Men  who  perish  by  Coughs  die 
the  Death  of  Sheep,  Cats  and  Lions  :  and  tho^  Birds 
bave  no  Midriff,  yet  we  meet  with  divers  Remédies  in 
Arrianuê  against  the  Coughs  of  Hawks.  And  tho^  it 
might  be  thought  that  ail  Animais  who  bave  Lungs 
do  cough;  yet  in  cetaceous  Fishes,  who  bave  large 
and  strong  Lungs,  the  same  is  not  observed  ;  nor  yet 

»  So  A.  F. 

*  Cardan  in  bis  Eneamium  Podagra  reckoneth  this  among  the  D&na 
Fodagra^  that  they  are  deliver'd  thereby  from  the  Phthyas  and  SCone 
fai  the  Bkdder. 


V 


\K^^ 
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in  oviparous  Quadrupeds  :  and  in  the  greatest  thereof, 
the  Crocodile,  altho*  we  read  much  of  thdr  Tean,  we 
find  nothing  of  that  Motion. 

^  w»  From  the  Thoughts  of  Sleep,  wh«i  the  Soûl  was 
conceived  nearest  unto  Divinity,  the  Ancients  erected 
an  Art  of  Divination,  wherein  wliile  they  too  widdy 
expatiated  in  loose  and  inconséquent  Conjectures, 
Hippocraieê'^  wisely  oonsidered  Dreams  as  they  pre- 
saged  Altérations  in  the  Body,  and  so  aflforded  hints 
toward  the  Préservation  of  Health,  and  prévention  of 
Diseases;  and  therein  was  so  serious  as  to  advise 
Altération  of  Diet,  Exercise,  Sweating,  Bathing  and 
Vomiting;  and  aiso  so  religious,  as  to  order  Prayers 
and  Supplications  unto  respective  Deities,  in  good 
Dreams  unto  Sol,  Jupiter  cœlestiê^  Jupiter  opulentue^ 
Minerva^  Mercuriue  and  jlpoUo;  in  bad  unto  Tettus 
and  the  Heroes. 

t  ^  And  therefore  I  could  not  but  take  notice  how  his 
Female  Friends  were  irrationally  curious  so  strictly  to 
examine  his  Dreams,  and  in  this  low  State  to  hope  for 
the  Fantasms  of  Health.  He  was  now  past  the  healthful 
Dreams  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  in  their  Clarity 
and  proper  Courses.  Twas  too  late  to  dream  of  Fly- 
ing,  of  Limpid  Fountains,  smooth  Waters,  white 
Vestments,  and  fruitful  green  Trees,  which  are  the 
Visions  of  healthful  Sleeps,  and  at  good  Distance  from 
the  Grave. 

*^^  And  they  were  also  too  deeply  dejected  that  he 
should  dream  of  his  dead  Friends,  inconsequently 
divining,  that  he  would  not  be  long  from  them;  for 
strange  it  was  not  that  he  should  sometimes  dream  of 
the  dead,  whose  Thoughts  run  always  upon  Death  ; 
beside,  to  dream  of  the  dead,  so  they  appear  not  in 
^  Hippoc^  de  Insêmmiiu 
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dark  Habits,  and  take  nothing  away  from  us,  in 
Hippocrates  his  Sensé  was  oî  good  Signification  :  for 
we  live  by  the  dead,  and  every  thing  is  or  must  be  so 
before  it  beoomes  our  Nourishment.  And  Cardan,  who 
dream^d  that  he  discoursed  with  his  dead  Father  in 
the  Moon,  made  thereof  no  mortal  Interprétation: 
and  eren  to  dream  that  we  are  dead,  was  no  oondem- 
nable  Fantasm  in  old  Oneirocritkismj  as  having  a 
Signification  of  Liberty,  vacuity  from  Cares,  Exemption 
and  Freedom  from  Troubles  unknown  unto  the 
dead. 

f^^Some  Dreams  I  confess  may  admit  of  easie  and 
feminine  Exposition  ;  he  who  dream^d  that  he  could 
not  see  his  right  Shoulder,  might  easily  fear  to  lose  the 
Sight  of  his  right  Eye;  he  that  before  a  Joumey 
dreamM  that  his  Feet  were  eut  ofl^,  had  a  plain  Waming 
not  to  undertake  his  intended  Jouraey.  But  why  to 
dream  of  Lettuce  should  présage  some  ensuing  Disease, 
why  to  eat  Figs  should  signifie  foolish  Talk,  why  to 
eat  Eggs  great  Trouble,  and  to  dream  of  Blîndness 
should  be  so  highly  commended,  according  to  the 
Onàrocntical  Verses  of  AHramptychus  and  NicephoruSy 
I  shall  leave  unto  your  Divination. 
t!oHe  was  willing  to  quit  the  World  alone  and  alto- 
gether,  leaving  no  Eamest  behind  him  for  Corruption 
or  Afber-grave,  having  small  content  in  that  common 
Satisfaction  to  survive  or  live  in  another,  but  amply 
satisfied  that  his  Disease  should  die  with  himself,  nor 
revive  in  a  Posterity  to  puzzle  Physick,  and  make  sad 
Memento's  of  their  Parent  hereditary.  Leprosie 
awakes  not  sometimes  before  forty,  the  Grout  and 
Stone  often  later  ;  but  consumptive  and  tabid  ^  Roots 

1  Tabès  maxime  cûtUinguni  àb  anno  décimé  êctavo  ad  trigesimum 
fuifUum^  Hippoc 
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sprout  more  early,  and  at  the  fairest  make  seventeen 
Years  of  our  Life  doubfcful  before  that  Age.  They 
that  enter  the  World  with  original  Diseases  as  well  as 
Sin,  hâve  not  only  common  Mortality  but  sick  Traduc- 
tions to  destroy  them,  make  commonly  short  Courses, 
and  live  not  at  length  but  in  Figures;  so  that  a 
Sound  Cœêorean'^  Nativity  may  out-last  a  Natural 
Birth,  and  a  Eiiife  may  sometimes  make  Way  for  a 
more  lasting  Fruit  than  a  Midwife  ;  which  makes  so 
few  Infitnts  now  able  to  endure  the  old  Test  of  the 
River,'  and  many  to  hâve  feeble  Children  who  could 
scarœ  hâve  been  married  at  Sparta^  and  those  pro- 
vident States  who  studied  strong  and  healthful  Géné- 
rations; which  happen  but  contingently  in  mère 
pecuniary  Matches,  or  Marriages  made  by  the  Candie, 
wherein  notwithstanding  there  is  little  redress  to  be 
hoped  from  an  Astrologer  or  a  Lawyer,  and  a  good 
disceming  Physician  were  like  to  ptove  the  most 
successful  Counsellor. 

JuKus  Scaiiger^  who  in  a  sleepless  Fit  of  the  Goût 
could  make  two  hundred  Verses  in  a  Night,  would 
bave  but  five'  plain  Words  upon  his  Tomb.  And 
this  serions  Person,  tho*"  no  minor  Wit,  left  the  Poetry 
of  his  Epitaph  unto  others  ;  either  unwilling  to  com- 
mend  himself,  or  to  be  judgM  by  a  Distich,  and 
perhaps  considering  how  unhappy  great  Poets  bave 
been  in  versifying  their  own  Epitaphs:  wherein 
Petrarchay  Dante^  and  Ariosto^  bave  so  unhappily 
failed,  that  if  their  Tombs  should  outlast  their  Works, 

^  A  Sound  Child  eut  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Mother. 

'  Notes  ad  Rumina  primum  deserimus  savoque  gUu  âuramus  et 
undis, 

*  JuUi  Casaris  Scaligêrif  quod  fuit,  Joseph.  Scaliger  in  vita 
patris. 
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Posterity  would  find  so  little  of  ApdUo  on  them,  as  to 
mistake  them  for  Ciceronian  Poets. 

Z  Zlxk  this  deliberate  and  creeping  Progress  unto  the 
Grave,  he  was  somewhat  too  young,  and  of  too  noble 
a  Mind,  to  £Edl  upon  that  stupid  Symptom  observable 
in  divers  Persons  near  their  Joumey^s  End,  and  which 
may  be  reckon^d  among  the  mortal  Symptoms  of  their 
last  Disease  ;  that  is,  to  beoome  more  narrow  minded, 
misérable  and  tenadous,  unready  to  part  with  any 
thing,  when  they  are  ready  to  part  with  ail,  and  afraid 
to  want  when  they  hâve  no  Time  to  spend;  mean 
while  Physicians,  who  know  that  many  are  mad  but 
in  a  single  depraved  Imagination,  and  one  prévalent 
Decipiency  ;  and  that  beside  and  ont  of  such  single 
Deliriums  a  Man  may  meet  with  sober  Actions  and  good 
Sensé  in  Bedlam  ;  cannot  but  smile  to  see  the  Heirs 
and  concem'd  Relations,  gratulating  themselves  in  the 
sober  Departure  of  their  Friends  ;  and  tho'  they  behold 
such  mad  covetous  Passages,  content  to  think  they  die 
in  good  Understanding,  and  in  their  sober  Sensés. 

t  ^Avarice,  which  is  not  only  Infidelity  but  Idolatry, 
either  from  covetous  Progeny  or  questuary  Education, 
had  no  Root  in  his  Breast,  who  made  good  Works  the 
Expression  of  his  Faith,  and  was  big  with  Desires  unto 
publick  and  lasting  Chaiities  ;  and  surely  where  good 
Wishes  and  charitable  Intentions  exceed  Abilities, 
Theorical  Beneficency  may  be  more  than  a  Dream. 
They  build  not  Castles  in  the  Air  who  would  build 
Churches  on  Earth;  and  tho^  they  leave  no  such 
Structures  hère,  may  lay  good  Foundations  in  Heaven. 

fin  brief,  his  Life  and  Death  were  such,  that  I  could 

Viot  blâme  them  who  wished  the  like,  and  almost  to 
hâve  been  himself  ;  almost,  I  say  ;  for  tho^  we  may  wish 
the  prospérons  Appurtenances  of  others,  or  to  be  an 
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other  in  his  happy  Acddents;  yet  so  intrinsecal  it 
every  Man  unto  himself,  that  some  doabt  may  be 
made,  whether  any  would  exchange  his  Being,  or  tub- 
stantially  become  another  Man. 
«•  '  He  had  wisely  seen  the  World  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  thereby  observed  under  what  variety  Men  are 
deluded  in  the  pursuit  of  that  which  is  not  hère  to  be 
found.  And  altho^  he  had  no  Opinion  of  reputed 
Felicities  below,  and  apprehended  Men  widely  ont  in 
the  Estimate  of  such  Happiness  ;  yet  his  sober  Con- 
tempt  of  the  World  wrought  no  DetnocraHtm  or 
Cfffiiciêm^  no  laughing  or  snarling  at  it,  as  well 
understanding  there  are  not  Felidties  in  this  World  to 
satisfy  a  serions  Mind;  and  therefore  to  soften  the 
Stream  of  our  Lives,  we  are  fain  to  take  in  the  reputed 
Contentations  of  this  World,  to  unité  with  the  Crowd 
in  their  Béatitudes,  and  to  make  ourselves  happy 
by  Consortion,  Opinion,  or  Co-existimation:  for 
strictly  to  separate  from  received  and  customary 
Felicities,  and  to  confine  unto  the  Rigor  of  Realities, 
were  to  contract  the  Consolation  of  our  Beings  unto 
too  uncomfortable  Circumscriptions. 
'  Not  to  fear  Death,^  nor  Désire  it,  was  short  of  his 
Resolution  :  to  be  dissolved,  and  be  with  Christ,  was 
his  dying  Ditty.  He  oonœived  his  Thred  long,  in  no 
long  course  of  Years,  and  when  he  had  scaroe  out4iv^d 
the  second  Life  of  Lazarus  ;  '  esteeming  it  enough  to 
approach  the  Years  of  his  Saviour,  who  so  order^d  his 
own  human  State,  as  not  to  be  old  upon  Earth. 
*  But  to  be  content  with  Death  may  be  better  than 
to  désire  it  :  a  misérable  Life  may  make  us  wish  for 

^  Summum  nsc  miiuas  diêm  nu  optês, 

*  Who  upon  some  Accounts,  and  Tradition,  is  said  to  hâve  ItTcd  30 
Yean  after  he  was  raised  by  oar  Saviovr.    Bafvmms, 
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Death,  but  a  virtuous  one  to  rest  in  it;  whîch  is  the 
AdTantage  of  those  resolved  Christians,  who  looking 
on  Death  not  only  as  the  Sting,  but  the  Period  and 
End  of  Sin,  the  Horizon  and  Isthmus  between  this 
Life  and  a  better,  and  the  Death  of  this  World  but  as 
Nativity  of  another,  do  contentedly  submit  unto  the 
common  Necessitv,  and  envy  not  Enoch  or  Elias. 
"  'Not  to  be  content  with  life  is  the  unsatisfactoiy 
State  of  those  which  destroy  themselves  ;  ^  who  being 
afraid  to  live,  run  blindly  upon  their  own  Death, 
which  no  Man  fears  by  Expérience  :  And  the  Stoicks 
had  a  notable  Doctrine  to  take  away  the  Fear  thereof  ; 
that  is,  in  such  Eztremities,  to  désire  that  which  is  not 
to  be  avoided,  and  wish  what  might  be  feared  ;  and  so 
made  Evils  voluntary,  and  to  suit  with  their  own 
Desires,  which  took  off  the  Terror  of  them. 
.j^But  the  ancient  Martyrs  were  not  encouraged  by 
such  Fallacies  ;  who,  tho^  they  feared  not  Death,  were 
afraid  to  be  their  own  Executioners  ;  and  therefore 
thought  it  more  Wisdom  to  crucify  their  Lusts  than 
their  Bodies,  to  circumcise  than  stab  their  Hearts,  and 
to  mortify  than  kill  themselves. 

'^»  His  Willingness  to  leave  this  World  about  that 
Age,  when  most  men  think  they  may  best  enjoy  it, 
tho^  paradoxical  unto  worldly  Ears,  was  not  strange 
unto  mine,  who  hâve  so  often  observed,  that  many, 
tho*  old,  oft  stick  &st  unto  the  World,  and  seem  to 
be  drawn  like  Cacuiè  Oxen,  backward,  with  great 
Struggling  and  Reluctancy  unto  the  Grave.  The  long 
Habit  of  Living  makes  meer  men  more  hardly  to  part 

^  In  the  Speech  of  VuUtius  in  Lmau,  animatiag  his  Sonidien  in  a 
great  Stniggle  to  kill  one  another.  Dutmitt  Lêtkum  et  mUus  omnU 
aiistf  cupias  qnodamque  nuesse  est.  Ail  Fear  ii  over»  do  but  résolve  to 
die,  and  make  yonr  Désires  meet  Necessity. 

VOL.  m.  2  B 
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with  life,  and  AU  to  be  Nothing,  but  what  is  to  oome. 
To  liye  ai  the  rate  of  the  old  World,  when  some  could 
aoarce  ronember  themsdves  young,  inay  afford  no 
better  digested  Death  than  a  more  moderate  Period 
Many  would  hâve  thought  it  an  Happiness  to  hâve 
had  their  Lot  of  life  in  some  notable  Conjunc- 
tures  of  Ages  past;  but  the  Uncertainty  of  future 
Times  hath  tempted  few  to  make  a  Part  in  Ages  to 
corne.  And  surely,  he  tbat  hath  taken  the  true  Alti- 
tude of  things,  and  rightly  calculated  the  degenerate 
State  of  this  Age,  is  not  like  to  enyy  those  that  shall 
live  in  the  next,  much  less  three  or  four  hundzed 
Years  hence,  when  no  Man  can  comfortably  imagine 
what  Face  this  World  will  carry  :  And  therefore  since 
every  Age  makes  a  Step  unto  the  Elnd  of  ail  things» 
and  the  Scripture  affords  so  hard  a  Character  of  the 
last  Times;  quiet  Minds  will  be  content  with  their 
Générations,  and  rather  bless  Ages  past,  than  be 
ambitions  of  those  to  çome. 

..  Tho^  Age  had  set  np  Seal  upon  his  Face,  yet  a  dim 
Eye  might  clearly  disccNrer  Fifty  in  his  Actions  ;  and 
therefore  since  Wisdom  is  the  grey  Hair,  and  an  un- 
spotted  life  old  Age  ;  àltho^  his  Years  came  short  he 
might  haye  been  said  to  bave  held  up  with  longer 
livers,  and  to  hâve  been  SohmtnCs'^  Old  Man.  And 
surely  if  we  deduct  ail  those  Days  of  our  Life  which 
we  might  wish  unlivM,  and  which  abate  the  Comfort 
of  those  we  now  live  ;  if  we  reckon  up  only  those 
Days  which  God  hath  acoepted  of  our  Lives,  a  Life  of 
good  Years  will  hardly  be  a  Span  long  :  the  Son  in 
this  Sensé  may  out-live  the  Father,  and  none  be 
climacterically  old.  He  that  early  arriveth  unto  the 
Parts  and  Ftudence  of  Age,  is  happily  old  without 
^  fVisdamt  cap.  iv. 
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the  uncomfortahle  Attendants  of  it;  and  ^tia  super- 
fluous  to  live  nnto  grey  Haiis,  when  in  a  precociouB 
Temper  we  anticipate  Uie  Virtues  of  them.  In  brief, 
he  cannot  be  accounted  young  who  out-liveth  the  old 
Man.  He  that  hatb  early  arrived  unto  the  measure  of 
a  perfect  Stature  in  Christ,  hath  already  fuUilled  the 
prime  and  longest  Intention  of  his  Seing:  and  <Mie 
Day  lived  afber  the  perfect  Rule  of  Piety^  is  to  be  pre- 
ferrM  before  sinning  Immortaiity. 
1  Altho'  he  attainM  not  unto  the  Years  of  his  Prede^ 
oessoTSy  yet  he  wanted  not  those  preserving  Virtues 
which  confirm  the  Thread  of  weaker  Constitutions. 
Cautelous  Chastity  and  crafty  Sobriety  were  &r  from 
him  ;  those  Jewels  were  Paragon,  without  Flaw,  Hair, 
Ice,  or  Qoud  in  him  :  which  affbrds  me  an  Hint  to 
proceed  in  thèse  good  Wishes,  and  few  Memenio^ê 
unto  you. 

*  VTread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambulous 
Track,  and  narrow  Path  of  Groodness  :  pursue  Virtue 
virtuously;  be  sober  and  temperate,  not  to  préserve 
your  Body  in  a  sufficiency  to  wanton  Ends;  not  to 
spare  your  Purae  ;  not  to  be  free  from  the  Infamy  of 
common  Transgressors  that  way,  and  thereby  to 
ballance  or  palliate  obscure  and  doser  Vices  ;  nor  simply 
to  enjoy  Health  :  By  ail  which  you  may  leaven  good 
Actions,  and  render  Virtues  disputable:  but  in  one 
Word,  that  you  may  truly  serve  God;  which  every 
Sickness  will  tell  you,  you  cannot  well  do  without 
health.  The  sick  Man^s  Sacrifice  is  but  a  lame  Obla- 
tion.  Pious  Treasures  laid  up  in  healthful  Days,  excuse 
the  Defect  of  sick  Non-performances  ;  without  which  we 
must  needs  look  back  with  Anxiety  upon  the  lost 
Opportunities  of  Health  ;  and  may  hâve  cause  rather 
to  envy  than  pity  the  Ends  of  pénitent  Malefactors, 
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who  go  with  clear  Parts  unto  the  last  Act  of  their 
LÎTeB;  and  in  the  îxdegnty  of  their  Faculties  retum 
their  Spirit  unto  God  that  gave  it 

^<^  Consider  whereabout  thou  art  in  Cebes  his  Table, 
or  that  old  philosophical  Pinax  of  the  Life  of  Man  ; 
whether  thou  art  still  in  the  Road  of  Uncertainties  ; 
whetfaer  thou  hast  yet  entred  the  narrow  Gâte,  got 
up  the  Hill  and  asperous  Way  which  leadeth  unto 
the  House  of  Sanity,  or  taken  that  purifying  Potion 
from  the  Hand  of  sincère  Erudition,  which  may  send 
the  clear  and  pure  away  unto  a  virtuous  and  happy 
Life. 

^*^  In  this  virtuous  voyage  let  not  Disappointment 
cause  Despondency,  nor  Difficulty  Despair  :  Think  not 
that  you  are  sailing  from  Lima  ^  to  MamUia,  wherein 
thou  may^st  tye  up  the  Rudder,  and  sleep  before  the 
Wind;  but  expect  rough  Seas,  Flaws,  and  contrary 
Blasts  ;  and  ^tis  well  if  by  many  cross  Tacks  and  Veer- 
ings  thon  arrivest  at  thy  Port  Sit  not  down  in  the 
popular  Seats,  and  common  Level  of  Virtues,  but 
endeavour  to  make  them  Heroical.  Offer  not  only 
Peace-Offerings  but  Holocausts  unto  God.  To  serve 
him  singly  to  serve  our  selves,  were  too  partial  a  Pièce 
of  Piety,  nor  likely  to  place  us  in  the  highest  Mansions 
of  Gloiy. 

"^  >  He  that  is  chaste  and  continent,  not  to  impair  bis 
Strength,  or  terrified  by  Contagion,  will  hardly  be 
heroically  virtuous.  Âdjoum  not  that  Virtue  unto 
those  Years  when  Caio  could  lend  out  his  Wife,  and 
impotent  Sahfrê  write  Satyrs  against  Lust:  but  be 
chaste  in  thy  flaming  Days,  when  Alexander  dared  not 
trust  his  Eyes  upon  the  fair  Daughters  of  Darku^  and 

^  Tbroiigfa  the  PAdfick  Sea,  with  a  constant  Gak  from  the  East. 
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when  to  many  Men  think  there  is  no  other  Way  but 

y^Be  charitable  before  Wealih  makes  thee  covetous, 
and  looe  not  the  Gloiy  of  the  Mitre.  If  Riches  in- 
crease,  let  thy  Mind  hold  Face  with  them  ;  and  think 
it  not  enough  to  be  libéral,  but  nranifioent.  Tho**  a  Cup 
of  cold  Water  from  some  hand  may  not  be  withont  its 
Reward  ;  yet  stick  not  thou  for  Wine  and  Oyl  for  the 
Wounds  of  the  distressed  :  and  treat  the  poor  as  our 
Sayiour  did  the  Multitude,  to  the  Relicks  of  some 
Baskets. 

<  1  Trust  not  to  the  Omnipotency  of  Grold,  or  say  unto 
it,  Thou  art  my  Confidence  :  kiss  not  thy  Hand  when 
thou  beholdest  that  terrestrial  Sun,  nor  bore  thy  Ear 
unto  its  Servitude.  A  Slave  unto  Mammon  makes  no 
Servant  unto  God  :  Covetousness  cracks  the  Sinews  of 
Faith,  numbs  the  Apprehension  of  any  thing  above 
Sensé,  and  only  affected  with  the  Certainty  of  Things 
présent,  makes  a  Feradventure  of  things  to  come  ;  lives 
but  unto  one  World,  nor  hopes  but  fears  another; 
makes  our  own  Death  sweet  unto  others,  bitter  unto 
our  selves;  gives  a  dry  Funeral,  Scenical  Mouming, 
and  no  wet  Eyes  at  the  Grave. 

•^  If  Avarice  be  thy  Vice,  yet  make  it  not  thy  Funish- 
ment:  Misérable  Men  commiserate  not  themselves, 
bowelless  unto  themselves,  and  merdless  unto  their  own 
Bowels.  Let  the  Fruition  of  things  bless  the  Fosses- 
sion  of  them,  and  take  no  Satisfaction  in  dying  but 
living  rich  :  for  since  thy  good  Works,  not  thy  Goods, 
will  follow  thee  ;  since  Riches  are  an  Appurtoiance  of 
life,  and  no  dead  Man  is  rich,  to  famish  in  Flenty, 
and  live  poorly  to  die  rich,  were  a  multiplying  Improve- 
ment  in  Madness,  and  Use  upon  Use  in  Folly. 
^  Who  Is  Mid  to  bave  cMknted  hlnMlf. 
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5^^  Persons  lightly  dip^d,not  grain^d  in  generous  Honerty, 
aie  but  pale  in  Goodness,  and  faint  hued  in  Sinoerity  : 
but  be  tïiou  what  thou  Tirtuously  art,  and  let  not  tiie 
Ooean  waaii  away  thy  Tincture:  stand  magnetically 
upon  that  Axis  where  prudent  Simplicity  bath  fix^d 
thee,  and  let  no  Temptation  invert  the  Pôles  of  thy 
Honesty:  and  that  Vice  may  be  uneasie,  and  even 
moostrous  unto  thee,  let  iterated  good  Acts,  and  long 
confirm'd  Habits  make  Vertue  natural,  or  a  second 
Nature  in  thee.  And  since  few  or  none  prove  eminently 
vertuous  but  from  some  advantageous  Foundations  in 
their  Temper,  and  natural  Inclinations  ;  study  thy  self 
betimes,  and  early  find  what  Nature  bids  thee  to  be,  or 
tells  thee  what  thou  may'*st  be.  They  who  thus  timely 
descend  into  themselves,  cultiyating  the  good  Seeds 
which  Nature  hath  set  in  them,  and  improving  their 
prévalent  Inclinations  to  Perfection,  become  not  Shrubs, 
but  Cedars  in  their  Génération  ;  and  to  be  in  the  form 
of  the  best  of  the  Bad,  or  the  woist  of  the  Good,  will 
be  no  Satisfaction  unto  them. 

^'  >  Let  not  the  Law  of  thy  Country  be  the  non  uUra  of 
thy  Honesty,  nor  think  that  always  good  enough  which 
the  Law  will  make  good.  Narrow  not  the  Law  of 
Charity,  Equity,  Mercy;  joyn  Gospel  Righteousness 
with  Légal  Right  ;  be  not  a  meer  GamaUel  in  the  Faith  ; 
but  let  the  Sermon  in  the  Mount  be  thy  Targum  unto 
the  Law  of  Sinai. 

*•:  Make  not  the  Conséquences  of  Vertue  the  Ends 
thereof  :  be  not  beneficent  for  a  Name  or  Çymbal  of 
Applause,  nor  exact  and  punctual  in  Commerce,  for  the 
Advantages  of  Trust  and  Crédit  whidi  attend  the 
Réputation  of  just  and  true  Dealing  ;  for  such  Rewards, 
tho^  unsought .  for,  plain  Vertue  will  bring  with  her, 
whom  ail  Men  honour»  tho^  they  pursue  not.     To 
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haye  other  bye  Ends  in  good  Actions^  sowers  laudable 
Performances,  which  must  bave  deeper  Roots,  Motions, 
and  Instigations,  to  give  them  the  Stamp  of  Vertaes. 

:<  V  Tho^  human  Infirmity  may  betray  thy  heedless  Dajrs 
into  the  popular  Ways  pf  Extravagancy,  yet  let  not 
thine  own  Depravity,  or  the  Torrent  of  vidons  Times, 
cany  thee  into  desperate  Enormities  in  Opinions, 
Manners,  or  Actions  :  if  thou  hast  dip'd  thy  Foot  in 
the  River,  yet  Tenture  not  over  Rubiœn  ;  run  not  into 
Extremities  from  whence  there  is  no  Régression,  nor  be 
ever  so  dosely  shut  up  within  the  Holds  of  Vice  and 
Iniquity,  as  not  to  find  some  Escape  by  a  Postem  of 
Resipisoency. 

4  ^  Owe  not  thy  Humility  unto  Humiliation  by  Adver- 
sity,  but  look  humbly  down  in  that  State  wben  others 
look  upward  upon  thee:  be  patient  in  the  Age  of 
Pride  and  Days  of  Will  and  Impatiency,  when  Men  live 
but  by  Intervais  of  Reason,  under  the  Sovereignty  of 
Humor  and  Passion,  when  ^tis  in  the  Power  of  every 
one  to  transform  thee  out  of  thy  self,  and  put  thee  into 
the  short  Madness.  If  yon  cannot  imitate  JoA,  yet  corne 
not  short  of  SocraUê^  and  those  patient  Pagans,  who 
tirM  the  Tongues  of  their  Enemies  while  they  perceiv'd 
they  spet  their  Malice  at  brazen  Walls  and  Statues. 

*  •"  Let  Age,  not  Envy,  draw  Wrinkles  on  thy  Cheeks  : 
be  content  to  be  envied,  but  envy  not.  Emulation 
may  be  plausible,  and  Indignation  allowable;  but 
admit  no  Treaty  with  that  Passion  which  no  Circum- 
stance  can  make  good.  A  Displacency  at  the  Good  of 
others,  because  they  enjoy  it,  altho^  we  do  not  want  it, 
is  an  absurd  Depravity,  sticking  fast  unto  human 
Nature  from  its  primitive  Corruption  ;  which  he  that 
can  well  subdue,  were  a  C!hristian  of  the  first  Magni- 
>  Iraféiror  bnvii  est* 
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tude,  and  for  ought  I  know,  may  hâve  one  Foot  already 
in  Heaven. 

'■j  Wbile  thou  so  hotly  disdaim^st  the  Devil,  be  not 
fpnlty  of  Diabolism  ;  fall  not  into  one  Name  with  that 
unclean  Spirit,  nor  act  his  Nature  whom  thou  so  much 
abhorrest;  that  is,  to  accuse,  calumniate,  backbite, 
whisper,  detract,  or  sinistrously  interpret  others  ;  de- 
generous  Depravities  and  narrow-minded  Vices,  not 
only  below  S.  PauTs  noble  Christian,  but  JrigMU*s^ 
tnie  Gentleman.  Trust  not  with  some,  that  the 
Epistle  of  S.  James  is  Apocryphal,  and  so  read  with 
less  Fear  that  Stabbing  Truth,  that  in  company  with 
this  Vice  thy  Religion  is  in  vain.  Moseê  broke  the 
Tables  without  breaking  of  the  Law;  but  where 
Charity  is  broke  the  Law  it  self  is  shatter'd,  which 
cannot  be  whole  without  Love,  that  is  the  fiilfilling  of 
it.  Look  humbly  upon  thy  Vertues,  and  tho^  thou  art 
lich  in  some,  yet  think  thy  self  poor  and  naked,  with- 
out that  crowning  Grâce,  which  thinketh  no  Evil, 
which  envieth  not,  which  beareth,  believeth,  hopeth, 
endureth  ail  things.  With  thèse  sure  Grâces,  while 
busie  Tongues  are  crying  out  for  a  Drop  of  cold  Water, 
Mutes  may  be  in  Happiness,  and  sing  the  TVUagium^ 
in  Heaven. 

Let  not  the  Sun  in  Capricom  go  down  upon  thy 
Wrath,  but  Write  thy  Wrongs  in  Water  :  draw  the 
Curtain  of  Night  upon  Injuries  ;  shut  them  up  in  the 
Tower  of  Oblivion,*  and  let  them  be  as  tho'  they  had  aot 
been.  Forgive  thine  Enemies  totally,  and  without  any 
Reserve  of  Hope,  that  however,  Grod  will  revenge  thee. 

^  See  Arist,  Ethicks  Chapt.  of  Magnanimity. 

•  Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 

*  Even  when  the  Days  are  shortest;  alinding  to  the  Tower  of 
ObHvioH  mentioned  by  Prêcopmst  which  was  the  Name  of  a  Tower  of 
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*'  'Be  subsiantially  great  in  thy  self,  and  more  than 
thou  appearest  unto  othera;  and  let  the  World  be 
deoeived  in  thee,  as  thej  are  in  the  Lights  of  Heaven. 
Haug  early  Plummets  upon  the  Heels  of  Fride,  and  let 
Ambition  hâve  but  an  Epicyche  or  narrow  Circuit  in 
thee.  Measure  not  thy  self  by  thy  Moming  Shadow, 
but  by  the  Extent  of  thy  Grave  ;  and  reckon  thy  self 
above  the  Earth  by  the  Une  thou  must  be  contented 
with  uuder  it.  Spread  not  into  boundless  Expansions 
either  to  Designs  or  Desires.  Think  not  that  Mankind 
liveth  but  for  a  few,  and  that  the  rest  are  bom  but  to 
serve  the  Ambition  of  those,  who  make  but  Flies  of 
Men,  and  Wildemesses  of  whole  Nations.  Swell  not 
into  Actions  which  embroil  and  confound  the  Earth  ; 
but  be  one  of  those  violent  ones  which  force  the  King' 
domqfHeaven}  If  thou  must  needs  reign,  be  Zeno^ 
Eing,  and  enjoy  that  Empire  which  every  Man  gives 
himself.  Certainly,  the  iterated  Injunctions  of  Christ 
unto  Humility,  Meekness,  Patience,  and  that  despised 
Train  of  Vertues,  cannot  but  make  pathetical  Impres- 
sions upon  those  who  hâve  well  considère  the  Affidrs 
of  ail  Ages,  wherein  Fride,  Ambition,  and  Vain  gloiy, 
hâve  led  up  the  worst  of  Actions,  and  whereunto  Con- 
fusion, Tragédies,  and  Acts  denying  ail  Religion,  do 
owe  their  Originals. 

'  '/  Rest  not  in  an  Ovation,*  but  a  Triumph  over  thy 
Passions  ;  chain  up  the  unruly  Légion  of  thy  Breast  ; 
behold  thy  Trophies  within  thee,  not  without  thee: 
Lead  thine  own  Captivity  captive,  and  be  Cœear  unto 
thy  self. 

Imprisonment  among  the  Peniam  :  whosoeTer  was  put  therein  he 
was  as  it  were  bnried  alive,  and  it  was  Death  for  any  bot  to  name  it 

^  Maithiw  XL 

*  OmUiûnt  a  petty  and  miner  kind  of  Trinmph. 
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'è  Give  no  quarter  unto  those  Vices  which  are  of  thine 
inward  Family;  and  havÎDg  a  Root  in  thy  Temper, 
plead  a  Right  and  Property  in  thee.  Examine  well 
thy  complexional  Inclinations.  Raise  early  Batteries 
against  those  strong  Holds  built  upon  the  Rock  of 
Nature,  and  make  this  a  great  Part  of  the  Militia  of 
thy  Life.  The  politick  Nature  of  Vice  must  be  oppos^d 
by  Policy,  and  therefore  wiser  Honesties  project  and 
plot  against  Sin  ;  wherein  notwithstanding  we  are  not 
to  rest  in  Gênerais,  or  the  trite  Stratagekns  of  Art. 
that  may  suoceed  with  one  Temper  which  may  prove 
successiess  with  another.  There  is  no  Community  or 
Common-wealth  of  Virtue  ;  every  Man  must  study  his 
own  Oeoonomy,  and  erect  thèse  Rules  unto  the  Figure 
of  himself. 

'  Lastly,  If  Length  of  Days  be  thy  Portion,  make  it 
not  thy  Expectation  :  Reckon  not  upon  long  Life,  but 
live  always  beyond  thy  Account.  He  that  so  often 
surviveth  his  Expectation,  lives  many  Lives,  and  will 
hardly  complain  of  the  Shortness  of  his  Days.  Time 
past  is  gone  like  a  Shadow  ;  make  Times  to  come  pré- 
sent ;  conceive  that  near  which  may  be  far  ofF;  approxi- 
mate  thy  last  Times  by  présent  Appréhensions  of  them  : 
Live  like  a  Neighbour  unto  Death,  and  think  there  is 
but  little  to  come.  And  since  there  is  something  in  us 
that  must  still  live  on,  join  both  Lives  together;  unité 
them  in  thy  Thoughts  and  Actions,  and  live  in  one  but 
for  the  other.  He  who  thus  ordereth  the  Purposes  of 
this  life,  will  never  be  far  from  the  next,  and  is  in  some 
manner  already  in  it,  by  an  happy  Conformity,  and 
close  Appréhension  of  it. 

FINIS 
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REPERTORIUM: 

Or,  some  Account  of  the  Jombs  and  Monu- 
ments in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Norwich,  in  1680* 

rthe  Time  of  the  late  Civil  Wars,  there  were  about 
an  himdred  Brass  Inscriptions  stol^  and  taken 
awaj  from  Grave-Stones,  and  Tombs,  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Nonrich  ;  as  I  was  inform^d  by 
John  Wrighij  one  of  the  Clerks,  above  Eighty  Years 
old,  and  Mr.  John  Sandlmy  one  of  the  Choir,  who  lived 
Eighty  nine  Years  ;  and,  as  I  remember,  told  me  that 
he  was  a  Chorister  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  EUxabeth. 

Hereby  the  distinct  Places  of  the  Burials  of  many 
noble  and  considérable  Persons  become  unknown  ;  and, 
lest  they  should  be  quite  buried  in  Oblivion,  I  shall, 
of  so  many,  set  down  only  thèse  foUowing  that  are 
most  noted  to  Passengers,  with  some  that  hâve  been 
erected  sinœ  those  unhappy  Times. 

First,  in  the  Body  of  the  Church,  between  the 
Pillars  of  the  South  Isle,  stands  a  Tomb,  coverM  with 
a  kind  of  Touch-stone;  which  is  the  Monument  of 
Miles  Sfencer,  LXi.D.  and  Chancellor  of  Norwichy 
who  lived  unto  Ninety  Years.  The  Top  Stone  was 
entire,  but  now  quite  broken,  split,  and  depress^d  by 
Blows:  There  was  more  spécial  Notice  taken  of  this 
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Stone,  because  Men  used  to  try  their  Money  upon  it  ; 
and  that  the  Chapter  demanded  certain  Rents  to  be 
paid  on  it.  He  was  Lord  of  the  Mannor  of  Bowihorp 
and  Colney^  which  came  unto  the  Yaailejfê  from  him  ; 
also  Owner  of  Chappel^  in  the  Field. 

The  next  Monument  is  that  of  Bishop  Richard 
NiCKs,  atias  Nix,  or  the  Blind  Bishop,  being  quite 
dark  many  Years  before  he  died.  He  sat  in  this  See 
Thirty  Six  Years,  in  the  Reigns  of  Eing  Henry  vii. 
and  Henry  viii.  The  Arches  are  beautified  above 
and  beside  it,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  Arms  of  the 
See  of  Norwichy  impaUng  his  own,  viz.  a  Chevron 
between  three  Léopards  Heads.  The  same  Coat  of 
Arms  is  on  the  Roof  of  the  Nortk  and  South  Croie 
lek  ;  which  Roofs  he  either  rebuilt,  or  repair^d.  The 
Tomb  is  low,  and  broad,  and  ^tis  said  there  was  an 
Altar  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eastem  Pillar  :  The  Iron- 
work,  whereon  the  Bell  hung,  is  yet  visible  on  the 
Side  of  the  Western  Pillar. 

Then  the  Tomb  of  Bishop  John  Parkhubst,  with 
a  legible  Inscription  on  the  Pillar,  set  up  by  Dean 
GardiTheTy  nmning  thus. 

Johannes  Parkharst»  TKeoL  Prqfuior,  Goilfordi»  natut^ 
Oxoni»  edueatuê,  temporibu»  Mari»  Roginœ  pro 
Nitida  eameienHa  tuenda  Tigurin»  viacU  ewul 
Vduntariuê  î  Poêtêa  prenU/aeiu$,  êanetiêiime 
Hanc  reait  EecleHam  per  16  ait.  ObiU  tecundo  diê 
Febr.  1674. 

A  Person  he  was  of  great  Esteem  and  Vénération  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  EUzabeth.  His  Coat  of  Arms  is 
on  the  Pillars,  yisible,  at  tlie  goiug  ont  of  the  Bishop'^s 
Hall. 

Between  the  two  uppermost  Pillars,  on  the  aame 
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Side,  stood  a  handfiom  Monument  ot  Bishop  Ediiuni) 
SCAMLEE,  thi». 

Natuê  apud  Greisingliain^  tn  Cam.  Lanc.  SS.  Theol.  Prqf. 
apud  CàntabrigienBes.     OMit  JBtat,  85.  an,  1594  nonU  Maii. 

He  was  Houshold  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  died  1594.  The  Monument  iras 
above  a  yard  and  half  high,  with  his  Effigies  in 
Âlabaster,  and  ail  enclosed  with  a  high  Iron  Grate. 
In  the  late  Times  the  Grate  was  taken  away,  the 
Statue  broken,  and  the  Free-stone  puUed  down  as 
far  as  the  inward  Brick-work  ;  which  being  unsightly, 
was  afterwards  taken  away,  and  the  Space  between 
the  Pillars  left  yoid,  as  it  now  remaineth. 

In  the  South-side  of  this  Isle,  according  as  the 
Inscription  denoteth,  was  buried  George  Garbineb, 
M>metime  Dean. 

Georgiua  Gardiner  Barvici  natuê,  Cantabrigi»  educatuê, 
Primo  minor  Cananicuê,  secundo  Prœbendariiu,  tertio  Arehi- 

diaeonut 
Nordovici^  et  demum  28  Not.  An,  1578.  faetui  est  SaèeSanuê 
IhndnéB  Beginœ,  et  Deeanuê  h^fue  Sccleeiœ,  in  ^o  loco  per  16 
Annoereait, 

Somewhat  higher  is  a  Monument  for  Dr.  Edmdnb 
Poster,  a  leamed  Prebendary,  sometime  of  tbis 
Church. 

Between  two  Pillars  of  the  North  Isle  in  the  Body 
of  the  Church,  stands  the  Monument  of  Sir  James 
HoBART,  Attorney-General  to  King  Henry  vil  and 
vin.  He  built  Ijoddon  Church,  St.  Olavé's  Bridge, 
and  made  the  Causeway  adjoining  upon  the  South- 
side.  On  the  upper  Fart  is  the  Atchieyement  of  the 
HcbartSy  and  below  are  their  Arms;  «s  also  of  the 
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NankmSy  viz.  {ihree  MarUets)  his  second  Lady  being 
of  that  Family.  It  is  a  dose  Monument,  made  up  of 
handsom  Stone-work  :  And  this  Endosore  might  ha^e 
been  employ^d  as  an  Oratory.  Some  of  the  Family  of 
the  HobarU  hâve  been  buried  near  this  Monument; 
as  Mr.  James  Hobart  of  HoU.  On  the  South-side, 
two  young  Sons,  and  a  Daughter  of  Dean  Herbert 
Aritetfy  who  married  Barbara^  Daughter  of  John^  only 
Son  of  Sir  John  Hobart  of  Haies. 

In  the  Middle  Isle,  under  a  very  large  Stone,  almost 
over  which  a  Branch  for  Lights  hangeth,  was  buried 
Sir  Feancis  Southwsll,  descended  from  those  of  great 
Name  and  Estate  in  Norfolk^  who  formerly  possessM 
Woodrismg. 

Under  a  fair  Stone,  by  Bishop  ParkhursCs  Tomb, 
was  buried  Dr.  Mastkbs»  Chanoellor. 

Gui.  Maister,  LL,  Doeior  Ouria  Ccm,  Epatuê  Norwieen. 
Offidaiis  prineipaHg.     (MU  2  1^.  1689. 

At  the  upper  End  of  the  Middle  Isle,  under  a  large 
Stone,  was  buried  Bishop  Walter  de  Hart,  aUas  le 
Hart,  or  Lyghard.  He  was  Bishop  26  Years,  in  the 
Times  of  Henry  vi.  and  Edward  iv.  He  built  the 
Transverse  Stone  Partition,  or  Rood  Loft,  on  which 
the  great  Crucifix  was  placed,  beautified  the  Roof  of 
the  Body  of  the  Church,  and  paved  it.  Towards  the 
North-side  of  the  Partition- Wall  are  his  Arms  the 
BuU  and  towards  the  South-side,  a  Hart  in  Waier^  as 
a  Rébus  of  his  Name,  WaUer  Hart.  Upon  the  Door, 
under  the  Rood  Loft,  was  a  Plate  of  Brass,  contain- 
ing  thèse  Verses. 

Sicjaeet  àbsconsus  sub  marmore  prend  honeshu 
Anno  ndOeno  C  ^wUer  eum  êsptuagehô 
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Àtmemê  bmiê  itutabat  ei  propefinù 
Septùna  eum  decUna  huf  Maij  Ht  numérota 
Ipmuê  e8t  anima  de  carpore  tune  separata, 

Between  this  Partition  and  the  Choir  on  the  North- 
side,  le  the  Monument  of  Dame  Elizabkth  Calthoufe, 
Wife  of  Sir  Francis  Calthorpe^  and  afterwards  Wife  of 
John  Colepepper^  Esq. 

In  the  same  Partition,  behind  the  Dean^s  Stall,  was 
boried  John  Croftb,  lately  Dean,  Son  of  Sir  Henry 
CrqfU  of  SuffoUc^  and  Brother  to  the  Lord  WiUicm 
Crcfiê.  He  was  sometime  Fellow  of  AU-Soule  Collège 
in  Oafordy  and  the  first  Dean  after  the  Restauration 
of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  ii.  whose  Pjredecessor, 
Dr.  John  Hassalj  who  was  Dean  many  Years,  was  not 
boried  in  this  Church,  but  in  that  of  Creeh.  He 
was  of  New  Collège  in  Oxford^  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Lady  EUxabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  obtain^d  this 
Deanry  for  him. 

On  the  South-side  of  the  Choir,  between  two  Pillars, 
stands  the  Monument  of  Bishop  James  Goldwell, 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  Secretary  to  King  Edward  rv. 
who  sat  in  this  See  Twenty  âve  Years.  His  Effigies 
is  in  Stone,  with  a  Lion  at  his  Feet,  which  was  his 
Arms,  as  appears  on  his  Coat  above  the  Tomb.  On 
the  Choir  Side,  his  Arms  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
sixth  Escocheon,  in  thr  West-side  over  the  Choir; 
as  also  in  S.  Jndrew'^s  Church,  at  the  Deanry  in  a 
Window;  at  Trowes^  Newion-HaM^  and  at  Charta- 
magna  in  Kent^  the  Place  of  his  Nativity  ;  where  he 
also  built,  or  repair^d  the  Chappel.  He  is  said  to 
hâve  much  repairM  the  East  End  of  this  Church  ;  did 
many  good  Works,  lived  in  great  Esteem,  and  died 
Ann.  1498  or  1499. 
Next  above  Bishop  Goldwettj  where  the  Iron  Grates 
VOL.  m  2  c 
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yet  stand,  Bishop  John  Wakering  is  said  to  hâve 
been  buried.  He  was  Bishop  in  the  Reign  of  Eing 
Henry  v.  and  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Constance  : 
He  is  said  also  to  bave  built  the  Cloister  in  the 
Bishop^s  Palace,  which  led  into  it  from  the  Church 
Door,  which  was  coverM  witb  a  handsom  Roof,  before 
the  late  Civil  War.  Also  reported  to  hâve  built  the 
Chapter-house,  which  being  ruinons,  is  now  demolish^d, 
and  the  decay^d  Farts  above  and  about  it  handsomly 
repair^d,  or  new  built.  The  Arms  of  the  See  impaling 
bis  own  Coat,  the  Three  Fleur  des  lAf$^  are  yet  visible 
upon  the  W^  by  the  Door.  He  lived  in  great  Répu- 
tation, and  died  14X6,  and  is  said  to  bave  been  buried 
before  S.  Géorgie  Altar. 

On  the  North-side  of  the  Choir,  between  the  two 
Arches,  next  to  Queen  ElixaieiVs  Seat,  ware  buried 
Sir  Thomas  EapiNOHAM,  and  bis  Wives  the  Lady 
JoAN,  etc.  whose  Fictures  were  in  the  Painted-Glass 
Windows,  next  unto  this  Place,  with  the  Arms  of  the 
Erpingham^e,  The  Insides  of  both  the  Pillars  were 
painted  in  red  Colours,  with  divers  Figures  and  In- 
scriptions, from  the  top  almost  to  the  bottom,  which 
are  now  washed  out  by  the  late  whiting  of  the  Pillars. 
He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Carter  in  the  Time  of 
Hen.  IV.  and  some  Part  of  Hen.  v.  and  I  find  bis 
Name  in  the  List  of  the  Lord  Wardens  of  the  Cinque- 
Ports.  He  is  said  to  hâve  built  the  Black  Friars 
Church,  or  Steeple,  or  both,  now  called  New-HcM 
Steeple.  His  Arms  are  often  on  the  Steeple,  which 
are  an  Escocheon  within  an  Orle  of  Martlets^  and 
also  upon  the  out-side  of  the  Gâte,  next  the  School- 
House.  There  was  a  long  Brass  Inscription  about  the 
Tomb-stone,  which  was  torn  away  in  the  late  Times, 
and  the  Name  of  Erpingham  only  remaining.   Johannes 
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Domimu  de  Erpingham  Milea^  was  buried  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Erpingham^  as  tbe  Inscription  still 
declareth. 

In  the  North  Isle,  near  to  the  Door,  leading  to- 
wards  Juus  Chappel^  was  buried  Sir  William  Denny, 
Recorder  of  Norwichy  and  one  of  the  Counsellors  at 
Law  to  King  Charles  l 

In  Jems  Chappel  stands  a  large  Tomb  (whicb  b 
said  to  bave  been  translated  from  our  Ladies  Chappel, 
when  that  grew  ruinons,  and  was  taken  down)  whereof 
the  Brass  Inscription  about  it  is  taken  away  ;  but  old 
Mr.  Spendiowj  who  was  a  IVebendary  50  Years,  and 
Mr.  Sandliny  used  to  say,  that  it  was  the  Tombstone 
of  the  Wmdham's;  and  in  ail  Probability,  might 
bave  belong'd  to  Sir  TTumuu  Windhamj  one  of  Sang 
Henry  yiii.'s  Counsellors,  of  bis  Guard,  and  Vice- 
Admiral;  for  I  find  that  there  hath  been  such  an 
Inscription  upon  the  Tomb  of  a  Wifnàham  in  this 
Church. 


OraU  pro  aia  Thome  Windham^  mîHtiê,  Elianore^  et  Domine 
Elizabetlie^  tumrum  ejuê,  etc.  qui  quidem  Thomas  /uU  unu$ 

eoneiHarmwn 
Bsgiê  Henrici  viii.  et  unue  mUUum  jtro  carpore,  ^fuedem 

Dominiy  née  non  Viee-AdmiraUue. 

And  according  to  the  Number  of  the  Three  Pensons  in 
the  Inscription,  there  are  Three  Figures  upon  the 
Tomb. 

On  the  North  Wall  of  Jesiis  Chappel  there  is  a 
legible  Brass  Inscription  in  Latin  Verses  ;  and  at  the 
last  Line  Pater  Nœter.  This  was  the  Monument  of 
Randulfue  Pulvertqft  cuetos  caronelle.  Above  the 
Inscription  was  bis  Coat  of  Arms,  vix.  Six  Eare  qf 
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Whecâ  wUh  a  Border  of  Cinque-Jbib  ;  bat  now  washed 
out,  sinoe  the  Wall  was  whiten^d. 

At  the  Entrance  of  St.  Luke'i  Chappel^  on  the  Left 
Hand,  is  an  arched  Monument,  said  to  belong  to  one 
of  the  Family  of  the  Bosvik'^i  or  BoswiB^  sometime 
Frior  of  the  Convent.  At  the  East  End  of  the  Monu- 
ment are  the  Arms  of  the  Church  (the  Cross)  and  on 
the  West  End  another  (three  BoU  Arrows^  which  is 
supposed  to  be  his  Patemal  Coat.  The  same  Coat  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  sixth  Escocheon  of  the  South-side, 
under  the  Belfry.  Some  Inscriptions  upon  this  Monu- 
ment were  washed  out  when  the  Church  was  lately 
whiten'^d  ;  as  among  the  rest,  O  morieris!  O  marieris! 
O  morieris!  The  three  BoUs  are  the  known  Arms 
of  the  BosomeSj  an  ancient  Family  in  Norfolk  ;  but 
whether  of  the  BosvileSy  or  no,  I  am  uncertain. 

Next  unto  it  is  the  Monument  of  Richard  Brome, 
Esq.  whose  Arms  thereon  are  Emn/ns;  and  for  the 
Crest,  a  Bunch  or  Branch  of  Broom  zrith  Golden  Flowers. 
This  might  be  Richard  Brome^  Esq.  whose  Daughter 
married  the  Heir  of  the  Yaxlejf's  qf  Yojpley,  in  the 
Time  of  Henry  vii.  And  one  of  the  same  Name 
founded  a  Chappel  in  the  Field  in  Norwich. 

There  are  also  in  St.  Luke'*s  Chappel^  amongst  the 
Seats  on  the  South-side,  two  substantial  Marble  and 
crossM  Tombs,  very  ancient,  said  to  be  two  Friors  of 
this  Convent 

At  the  Entrance  into  the  Cloister,  by  the  upper 
Door  on  the  Right  Hand,  next  the  Stairs,  was  a  hand- 
som  Monument  on  the  Wall,  which  was  puUed  down 
in  the  late  Times,  and  a  Void  Flace  still  remaineth. 
Upon  this  Stone  were  the  Figures  of  two  Persons  in  a 
praying  Fosture,  on  their  Knees.  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  SandRn,  that  it  was  said  to  be  the  Monument  for 
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one  of  the  Bigots^  who  built  or  beautified  that  Arch  by 
it,  which  leadeth  into  the  Church. 

In  the  Choir  towards  the  high  Altar,  and  below  the 
Asoents,  there  is  an  old  Tomb,  which  hath  been  gener- 
ally  said  to  hâve  been  the  Monument  of  Bishop 
WiLUAM  Herbert,  Founder  of  the  Church,  and  eom- 
monly  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Founder^s  Tomb. 
This  was  above  an  EU  high  ;  but  when  the  Pulpit,  in 
the  late  Confusion,  was  placed  at  the  Pillar,  where 
Bishop  OoeralTs  Monument  now  is,  and  the  Aldermen^s 
Seats  were  at  the  East  End,  and  the  Mayor^s  Seat  in 
the  middle  at  the  high  Altar,  the  height  of  the  Tomb 
being  a  Hindrance  unto  the  People,  it  was  taken  down 
to  such  a  Lowness  as  it  now  remains  in.  He  was  bom  at 
Orfordj  in  good  Favour  with  King  William  Ru^iis^  and 
Eing  Henry  i.  removed  the  Episcopal  See  tram 
Thetford  to  Norwichy  built  the  Priory  for  60  Monks, 
the  Cathedral  Church,  the  Bishop^s  Palace,  the  Church 
of  S.  Léonard^  whose  Ruins  still  remain  upon  the  Brow 
of  Mushold-ma;  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolas  at  rar- 
manihj  of  S.  Margatrei  at  Lynn^  of  S.  Mary  at  Elmham^ 
and  instituted  the  Cbiniack  Monks  at  Thetford. 
Mahnsbury  saith  he  was,  Fir  pectmiosuSj  which  his 
great  Works  déclare,  and  had  always  this  good  Saying 
of  S.  Hierom  in  his  Mouth,  Erravimusjuveneêy  emende- 
muêêenes. 

Many  Bishops  of  old  might  be  buried  about,  or  not 
far  from  the  Founder,  as  William  Turbus,  a  Norman^ 
the  third  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  John  of  Oxford  the 
fourth,  accounted  among  the  leamed  Men  of  his  Time, 
who  built  TrinUy  Church  in  Ipewich^  and  died  in  the 
Reign  of  King  John;  and  it  is  deliver^d,  that  thèse 
two  Bishops  were  buried  near  to  Bishop  Herbert^ 
the  Founder. 
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In  the  ,same  Row,  or  not  far  off,  was  buried  Bishop 
Henry  le  Spencer,  as  lost  Brass  Inscriptions  bave 
declar^d.  And  Mr.  Sandlin  told  me,  tbat  be  bad  seen 
an  Inscription  on  a  Gravestone  tbereabouts,  witb  the 
Name  of  Henricus  de,  or  le  Spencer  :  He  came  young 
unto  tbe  See,  and  sat  longer  in  it  tban  any  before  or 
after  bim  :  But  bis  Time  migbt  bave  been  sborter,  if 
he  bad  not  escaped  in  tbe  Fray  at  Lennam,  (a  Town 
of  wbich  be  was  Lord)  where  forcing  tbe  Magistrate'^s 
Tipstaff  to  be  carried  before  bim,  the  People  witb 
Staves,  Stones,  and  Arrows,  wounded,  and  put  bis 
Servants  to  Flight.  He  was  aiso  wounded,  and  left 
alone,  as  John  Fox  bath  set  it  down  out  of  tbe 
Chronide  of  S.  Âïbana. 

In  tbe  same  Row,  of  late  Times,  was  buried  Bishop 
Richard  Momtagub,  as  the  Inscription,  DepoeUum 
Mofdacutn  Episcopif  dotb  déclare. 

For  his  eminent  Knowledge  in  the  Greek  Language, 
be  was  much  countenancM  by  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
Frovost  of  Eaton  Collège,  and  settled  in  a  Fellow- 
sbiptbereof:  Afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Chicheeter; 
thence  translated  unto  Norwich,  where  be  lived  about 
three  Years.  He  came  unto  Norwich  witb  the  evil 
EfFects  of  a  quartan  Ague,  wbich  be  bad  about  a  Year 
before,  and  wbich  accompanyM  bim  to  bis  Grave  ;  yet 
he  studied,  and  writ  very  much,  bad  an  excellent 
Library  of  Books,  and  Heaps  of  Papers,  fairly  written 
witb  bis  own  Hand,  conoeming  tbe  Ecclesiastical 
History.  His  Books  were  sent  to  London  ;  and,  as  it 
was  said,  bis  Papers  against  Baronius^  and  others 
transmitted  to  Rome;  from  wbence  they  were  never 
retum^d. 

On  the  other  Side  was  buried  Bishop  John  Ovsrall, 
Fellow  of   7Vm%  Collège  in  Cambridgey  Master  of 
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Katherine  Hall,  Regktê  Professor,  and  Dean  of  St. 
Pofub  ;  and  had  the  Honour  to  be  nominated  one  of 
the  first  Governours  of  Sutton  Hospital,  by  the  Founder 
himself,  a  Ferson  highly  reverenc'^d  and  belov^d  ;  who 
being  buried  without  any  Inscription,  had  a  Monument 
lately  erected  for  him  by  Dr.  Cosin^  Lord  Bishop  oi 
Durham^  upon  the  next  Pillar. 

Under  the  large  Sandy-colourM  Stone  was  buried 
Bishop  Richard  Corbbt,  a  Ferson  of  singular  Wit, 
and  an  éloquent  Freacher,  who  lived  Bishop  of  this 
&e  but  three  Years,  being  before  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  Inscription  is  as 
foUows  : 

Richardus  Corbet  Theolo^œ  DocÈor^ 
Ecclesiœ  Caihedraliê  ChriM  Oxomenmi 
Prirmum  ahannus  inde  Decanus^  exinde 
EpiscopuSf  Mine  hue  translaius,  et 
Hinc  in  cœlam^  Jul.  S8.  Arm.  1686. 
The  Arms  on  it,  are  the  See  of  Norwich^  impaling,  Or 
a  Raven  eab.  Corbet. 

Towards  the  upper  End  of  the  Choir,  and  on  the 
South-side,  under  a  fair  large  Stone,  was  interr^d 
Sir  William  Boleyn,  or  Bullen,  Great  Grandfather 
to  Queen  Ellzabeth.  The  Inscription  hath  been  long 
lost,  which  was  this  : 

Hicjacet  corpus  Willelmi  Boleyn,  mïlitiSj 
Qui  obiit  x  OctobriSy  Ann.  Dom.  MCCCCCV. 
And  I  find  in  a  good  Manuscript  of  the  Ancient 
Gentry  of  Norfolk  and  Suffoïk  thèse  Words.  Sir 
William  Boleyn,  Heir  unto  Sir  Tho.  Boleyn,  who 
married  Margaret,  Daughier  and  Heir  qf  Tho.  Butler, 
Earl  q/'Ormond,  died  in  the  Year  1605,  <md  was  buried 
on  the  Souih-side  of  the  Chancel  of  Christ  Church  in 
Norwich.     And  surely  the  Arms  of  few  Families  hâve 
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been  more  often  found  in  any  Church,  than  those 
of  the  Boleyn\  on  tbe  WallB,  and  in  the  Windows  of 
the  Ea8t  Part  of  this  Church.  Many  others  of  this 
noble  Family  were  buried  in  Bleckïmg  Church. 

Many  other  Bishops  might  be  buried  in  this  Church, 
as  we  find  it  so  asserted  by  some  Historical  Aocounts  ; 
but  no  History  or  Tradition  remaining  of  the  Place  of 
their  Interment,  in  vain  we  endearour  to  design  and 
point  out  the  same. 

As  of  Bishop  JoHANNKs  de  Gray,  who,  as  it  is  de- 
livered,  was  interr^d  in  this  Churehy  was  a  Favourite  of 
King  c/b&n,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Pope  :  He  was  also 
Lord  Deputy  of  Irelandy  and  a  Person  of  great  Réputa- 
tion, and  built  Gaywood  Hall  by  L^nn. 

As  also  of  Bishop  Roger  Skerewtkg,  in  whose 
Time  happened  that  bloody  Contention  between  the 
Monks  and  Citizens,  begun  at  a  Fair  kept  before 
the  Gâte,  when  the  Church  was  fir'd:  To  compose 
which  King  Henry  m.  came  to  Nùrwichf  and  WilUam 
de  Brunhamy  Prior,  was  much  to  Uame.  See  HoUngs- 
head^etc. 

Or,  of  Bishop  Wiluam  Middleton,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  was  buried  in  this  Church  ;  in  whose  Time 
the  Church  that  was  bumt  while  Skerewyng  sat  was 
repair^d  and  consecrated,  in  the  Présence  of  King 
Edward  i. 

Or,  of  Bishop  John  Salmox,  sometime  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  of  En^andf  who  died  13^,  and  was  hère 
interr^d,  his  Works  were  noble.  He  built  the  great 
Hall  in  the  Bishop^s  Palace  ;  the  Bishop^s  long  Chappel 
on  the  East-side  of  the  Palace,  which  was  no  oïdinary 
Fabrick  ;  and  a  strong  handsom  Chappel  at  the  West 
End  of  the  Qiurch,  and  appointed  four  Priests  for  the 
daîly  Service  therein:  Unto  which  great  Works  he 
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was  the  better  enabled,  by  obtaining  a  Grant  of  \be 
first  Fruits  from  Pope  CHemcfU. 

Or,  of  Bishop  Thomas  Pkrcy,  Brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumherlandy  in  the  reign  of  Richard  ii.  who 
gave  unto  a  Chantry  the  Lands  about  CarUony  Kimbtrly^ 
and  Wickïewood'y  in  whose  Time  the  Steeple  and  Belfiry 
were  biown  down,  and  rebuilt  by  him,  and  a  Contribu- 
tion from  the  Clergy. 

Or,  of  Bishop  Anthony  de  Beck,  a  Person  of  an 
unquiet  Spirit,  very  much  hated,  and  poisonM  by  his 
Servants. 

Or  likewise,  of  Bishop  Thomas  Bbowne,  who  being 
Bishop  of  RockeHeTy  was  diosen  Bishop  of  Norarich^ 
while  he  was  at  the  Coundl  of  BasUy  in  the  reign 
of  Eing  Henry  vi.  was  a  strenuous  Assertor  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Church  against  the  Citizens. 

Or,  of  Bishop  William  Rugge,  in  whose  last  Year 
bappen^d  Ketfs  Rébellion,  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  vi. 
I  find  his  Name,  GuU.  Norwicensta^  among  the  Bishops, 
who  subscribed  unto  a  Déclaration  against  the  Pope^s 
Supremacy,  in  the  Time  of  Henry  vin. 

Or,  of  Bishop  John  Hopton,  who  was  Bishop  in  the 
Time  of  Queen  Mary^  and  died  the  same  Year  with 
her.  He  is  often  mention^d,  together  with  his  Chan- 
cellor  Dwmingy  by  John  Fox  in  his  Martyrology. 

Or  lastly,  of  Bishop  William  Rkdman,  of  Trinity 
Collège  in  Cambridge^  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Canier- 
bury.  His  Arms  are  upon  a  Board  on  the  North-side 
of  the  Choir,  near  to  the  Pulpit. 

Of  the  four  Bishops  in  Queen  EUzabetKs  Reign, 
Parkkurst,  Freake,  Scander  and  Redmam^  Sir  John 
Harringkm^  in  his  History  ofihe  Bishops  in  her  Time, 
writeth  thus  ;  For  ihe  four  Bishops  in  the  Queen's 
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Days,  ihey  Kv*d  as  Biahops  should  do^  and  were  noi 
Warriours  Uke  Bishap  Spencer,  thei?  Predecesêor. 

Some  Bishops  were  buried  neither  in  the  Body  of 
the  Church»  nor  in  the  Choir;  but  in  our  Ladies 
Chappel,  at  the  East  End  of  the  Church,  built  by 
Bishop  Waltbr  dé  Sothfeild»  (in  the  Reign  of  Henry 
III.)  wherein  he  was  buried,  and  Miracles  said  to 
be  wrought  at  his  Tomb»  he  being  a  Person  of  great 
Charity  and  Piety. 

Wherein  also  was  buried  Bishop  Simon  de  Wanton, 
vél  Waltok,  and  Bishop  AUxandtr^  who  had  been 
Prior  of  the  Courent  ;  and  also,  as  some  think,  Bishop 
Rùger  Skerewyngy  and  probably  other  Bishops,  and 
Persons  of  QuaUty,  whose  Tombs  and  Monuments  we 
now  in  vain  enquire  after  in  the  Church. 

This  was  a  handsom  Chappel  ;  and  there  was  a  fair 
Entrance  into  it  out  of  the  Church,  of  a  considérable 
Height  also,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  out-side,  where  it 
adjoined  unto  the  Wall  of  the  Church.  But  being 
ruinons,  it  was,  as  I  bave  heard,  demolished  in  the 
Time  of  Dean  Gardiner  ;  But  what  became  of  the 
Tombs,  Monuments,  and  Grave-stones,  we  hâve  no 
Account  :  In  this  Chappel,  the  Bishop^s  Consistory,  or 
Court,  might  be  kept  in  old  Time,  for  we  find  in  Foai^e 
MartyroJogy,  that  divers  Persons  accused  of  Heresy 
were  examined  by  the  Bishop,  or  his  Chancellor,  in  St. 
Maryse  Chappel.  This  famous  Bishop,  Walier  de 
Suif^eild^  who  built  this  Chappel,  is  also  said  to  hâve 
built  the  Hospital  not  far  off. 

Again,  divers  Bishops  sat  in  this  See^  who  left 
not  their  Bones  in  this  Church;  for  some  died  not 
hère,  but  at  distant  Places  ;  some  were  translated  to 
other  Bishopricks  ;  and  some,  tho**  they  lived  and  died 
hère,  were  not  buried  in  this  Chiuxïh. 
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Some  died  at  distant  Places;  as  Bishop  Richard 
Courtney,  Cbancellor  of  Oxfordj  and  in  great  Favour 
with  Sang  Henry  ▼.  by  whom  he  was  sent  unto  the 
King  of  France^  to  challenge  his  Right  unto  that 
Crown  ;  but  he  dying  in  Fra/iics^  his  Body  was  brought 
into  Engltmdy  and  interr^d  in  Westminster  -  Abbey 
among  the  Eings. 

Bishop  William  Bateman,  LL.D.  bom  in  Norwich, 
who  founded  TrinUy-HaUj  in  Cambridge^  and  persuaded 
GonvU  to  build  Gonvil-CoUegey  died  at  Avignon  in 
France^  being  sent  by  the  King  to  Romej  and  was 
buried  in  that  City. 

Bishop  William  Ayermin  died  near  Ijondon. 

Bishop  Thomas  Thiklby,  Doctor  of  Law,  died  in 
Archbishop  MaHhew  Parker'^e  House,  and  was  buried 
at  Lambethj  with  this  inscription  : 

[Hicjacet  Thomas  Thirîby,  ofim  Episcopus  Elienêiêy 
qui  obiU  96  die  Augustin  Anna  Domim^  1570.] 

Bishop  Thomas  Jann,  who  was  Frior  of  Ely^  died  at 
Folksion-Abbeyj  near  Dover  in  Kent. 

Some  were  translated  unto  other  Bishopricks;  as 
Bishop  Wiluam  Rauioh  was  remov*d  unto  Winchester^ 
by  King  Henry  m. 

Bishop  Ralph  de  Walpole  was  translated  to  Ely,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  i.  he  is  said  to  hâve  begun  the 
building  of  the  Cloister,  which  is  esteemed  the  fairest 
in  England. 

Bishop  William  Alnwick  built  the  Church  Gates  at 
the  West  End  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  Window, 
and  was  translated  to  Lincoln^  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  vi. 

And  of  later  time,  Bishop  Edmund  Freake,  who 
sucoeeded  Bishop  Parkhurstj  was  remoTed  unto  Wor- 
cester,  and  there  Ueth  entomb^d. 
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Bishop  Samuel  Habsnbt,  Master  of  Pembroke-HaU, 
in  Cambridge^  and  Bishop  of  Ckkhester,  was  thenoe 
translated  to  York, 

Bishop  Francis  White,  Almoner  unto  the  King, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Carliêle^  translated  unto  Ebf. 

Bishop  Matthew  When,  Dean  of  the  CSiappel, 
translated  also  to  Eb/^  and  was  not  buried  hère. 

Bishop  John  Jegon,  who  died  1617,  was  buried  at 
AyUshcmj  near  Norwich.  He  was  Master  of  Bennet 
CoUegûy  and  Dean  of  Norwich,  whose  Arms,  Two 
Chevrons  wUh  anEagU  on  a  Can^oft^are  jet  to  beseen 
on  the  West  Side  of  the  Bishop^s  Thrcme* 

My  honour^d  Friend  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  Dean  of 
WorcesteTy  and  Bishop  of  Exon^  translated  to  Norwichy 
was  biuried  at  Heigham^  near  Norwidiy  where  he  hath  a 
Monument.  When  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  were 
alienated,  he  retired  unto  that  Suburbian  Parish,  and 
there  ended  his  Days,  being  abore  80  Yecurs  of  Age. 
A  Person  of  singular  Humility,  Patience,  and  Piety  ; 
his  own  Works  are  the  beat  Monument  and  Character 
of  himself,  which  was  also  very  lively  drawn  in  his 
excellent  Funeral  Sermon,  preaeh^d  by  my  le&med  and 
faitbful  old  Friend,  John  Whttrfooi^  Rector  of  Heig- 
ham^  a  very  deserving  Clerk  of  the  Convocation  of 
Norwich.  His  Arms  in  the  Register  Office  of  Norandk 
are,  Sàbk  ihree  Taïbots  Head»  ertued  Argent. 

My  honour^d  Friend  also,  Bishop  Edward  Reynolds, 
was  not  buried  in  the  Church  but  in  the  Bishop^s 
Chappel  ;  which  was  built  by  himself.  He  was  bom 
at  Souihamptonj  brought  up  at  Merton  Cottedge  in 
Ospfordy  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Norwich  aller  the 
King^s  Restauration  :  A  Person  much  of  the  Temper 
of  his  Predeoessor,  Dr.  Joseph  HaUy  of  singular 
Affability,  Meekness  and  Humility  ;  of  great  Leaming  ; 
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a  fréquent  Plreacher»  and  constant  Résident  :  He  sat 
in  this  See  about  17  Yean  ;  and  thongh  buried  in  his 
private  Chappely  yet  his  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached 
in  the  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Benedict  Rivety^  now  Minister 
of  S.  Andrews  :  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Anthony 
SpamyWj  our  worthy  and  honoured  Diocesan. 

It  is  thought  that  some  Bishops  were  buried  in  the 
old  Bishops  Chappel,  said  to  be  built  by  Bishop  John 
Sàhnon  [demolishM  in  the  Time  of  the  late  War]  for 
therein  were  many  Gravestones,  and  some  plain  Monu- 
ments. This  old  Chappel  was  higher,  broader,  and 
mudb  larger  than  the  said  new  Chappel  built  by  Bishop 
Reynolds  ;  but  being  covered  with  Lead,  the  Lead  was 
sold,  and  taken  away  in  the  late  rebellious  Times; 
and  the  Fabrick  growing  ruinons  and  useless,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  some  of  the  Stones  partly  made  use 
of  m  the  building  of  the  new  Chappel. 

Now,  whereas  there  hâve  been  so  many  noble  and 
ancient  Families  in  thèse  Parts,  yet  we  find  not  more 
of  them  to  hâve  been  buried  in  this  the  Mother  Church. 
It  may  be  consider'^d,  that  no  small  numbers  of  them 
were  intenred  in  the  Churches  and  Chappels  of  the 
Monasteries  and  religions  Houses  of  this  City,  especi- 
ally  in  three  thereof  ;  the  Austin-FryarSy  the  Black- 
Fryars,  the  CarmeUiSy  or  Whiie  Fryars;  for  therein 
w«re  buried  many  Persons  of  both  Sexes,  of  great  and 
good  Families,  whereof  there  are  few  or  no  Memorials 
in  the  Cathedral.  And  in  the  best  preserved  Registers 
of  snch  Interments  of  old,  from  Monuments  and 
Inscriptions,  we  find  the  Names  of  Men  and  Women 
of  many  ancient  Families;  as  of  Uffbrd^  Hastings^ 
Raiclfffrp,  Marley,  Windham,  Geney,  CUJion,  Pigoty 
Hmgrwffey  Gamey,  HoweU^  Ferrisj  Baconj  BoySy  Wich- 
ingkam^  Soêerky;  of  Falstolphj  Ingham^   Felbriffge^ 
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Talboiy  Harsick,  Pagrave^  Bemey^  Woodhome^  HowU 
dich;  of  Argentonj  Sàmerton^  Gros,  Benhali^  Banyardj 
Potion^  Crunthorp€f  WUhe^  Cclety  Gerbrigge^  Berry^ 
CoUkorpe^  Everard^  Hethenety  WacAesham  :  Ail  Lords, 
Enigbts,  and  Esquires,  with  divers  others.  Beside  the 
great  and  noble  FamiUes  of  the  Bigots^  Moubrayê^ 
HowardSf  were  the  most  part  interr^d  at  TTiefford,  in 
the  Religions  Houses  of  which  they  were  Founders,  or 
Benefactors.  The  Marimers  were  buried  at  Âitleburgk\ 
the  AtAen^i  at  Windham^  in  the  Priory  or  Abbey 
founded  by  them.  And  Camden  says,  Thai  a  gréai 
pari  cf  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  thon  Parts  were 
buried  at  Pentney  Abbey  :  Many  others  were  buried 
dispersedly  in  Churches,  or  Religions  Houses,  founded 
or  endowed  by  thernselves  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  less 
to  be  wonderM  at,  that  so  many  great  and  considérable 
Persons  of  this  Country  were  not  interrM  in  this  Churdu 
There  are  Twenty-four  Escocheons,  viz*  six  on  a 
Side  on  the  inside  of  the  Steeple  over  the  Choir,  with 
several  Coats  of  Arms,  most  whereof  are  Memorials  of 
Things,  Persons,  and  Familles,  Well-wishers,  Patrons, 
Benefactors,  or  such  as  were  in  spedal  Vénération, 
Honour,  and  Respect,  from  the  Church.  As  particu- 
larly  the  Arms  of  England^  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
an  Hieroglyphical  Escocheon  of  the  Trinity,  unto 
which  this  Church  was  dedicated.  Three  Cupê  wiMn 
a  Wreaih  of  Thoms^  the  Arms  of  Eîy^  the  Arms  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury^  quartered  with  the  Coat  of  the 
famous  and  magnified  John  Morton^  Archbishop  of 
Canterburyj  who  was  Bishop  of  Ely  before  ;  of  Bishop 
James  Goldwelly  that  honoured  Bishop  of  Nhrwich^ 
The  three  Lions  of  England,  S.  George's  Cross,  the 
Arms  of  the  Church  impaled  with  Prior  Bosviks  Coat» 
the  Arms  of  the  Church  impaled  with  the  private  Coati 
of  three  Priors,  the  Arms  of  the  City  of  Nàrwich. 
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There  are  hère  likewise  the  Coats  of  some  great 
and  worthy  Families  ;  as  of  VerCj  Sêanl^^  De  la  Pok^ 
Wmgjieldi  Heyden^  Town^hend^  Bedmgjield^  Bruce^ 
Ckre  ;  which  being  little  taken  notice  of,  and  Tiroe 
being  still  like  to  obscure,  and  make  fchem  past  Know- 
ledge, I  would  not  omit  to  hare  a  Draught  thereof  set 
down,  which  I  keep  by  me. 

There  are  also  many  Coats  of  Anns  on  the  Walls, 
and  in  the  Windows  of  the  East  End  of  the  Church  ; 
but  none  so  often  as  those  of  the  Boltyna,  viz.  in  a 
Field  Arg.  a  Chev.  GuL  bOween  three  BuOê  Heads 
œuped  êob,  amned  or;  whereof  some  are  quartered 
wiûi  the  Arms  of  noble  Families.  As  also  ubout  the 
Church,  the  Arms  of  Hastingiy  De  la  Poky  H^den^ 
SêaptetoTif  Windham,  Wichinghamj  Cli/iony  Hex)ening^ 
hamy  Bokenkamj  Inghê. 

In  the  North  Window  of  Jenu  Chappel  are  the 
Arms  of  Roddtff  and  Cectf  ;  and  in  the  East  Window 
of  the  same  Chappel  the  Coats  of  Branche  and  of 
Beak. 

There  are  seyeral  Esoocheon  Boaids  fastened  to  the 
npper  Seats  of  the  Choir  :  Upon  the  three  lowest  on 
the  South-side  are  the  Arms  of  Bishop  Jegon^  of  the 
Postons j  and  of  the  Hobatis  ;  and  in  one  above  the 
Arms  of  the  Howards.  On  the  Board  on  the  North- 
side  are  the  Arms  of  Bishop  Bedmayn  ;  and  of  the 
Howards. 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  Gâte,  next  to  the  School, 
are  the  Escocheons  and  Arms  of  Erpingham^  being 
an  Escocheon  within  an  Ork  of  Mariletê;  impaled 
with  the  Coats  of  Clopion  and  Bavent^  or  such  Families 
who  married  with  the  ErpmghatM  who  built  the  Gates. 
The  Word,  Pcena^  often  upon  the  Gates,  shews  it  to 
hâve  been  built  upon  Pennance. 
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At  the  West  End  of  the  Church  are  chiefly  obeenr- 
able  the  Figure  of  King  William  Rufiiêj  or  King 
Henry  i.  and  a  Bishop  on  bis  Knees  receiving  tbe 
Charter  from  bim  :  Or  else  of  King  Henry  ti.  in 
whose  Reign  tbis  Grate  and  fair  Window  was  built. 
Also  tbe  maimed  Statues  of  Bisbops,  whose  Copes  are 
gamished  and  charged  witb  a  Cross  MoUne  :  And  at 
their  Feet,  Escocbeons,  witb  tbe  Arms  of  tbe  Cburcb  ; 
and  aiso  Escocbeons  witb  Crosses  MoUnei.  That  thèse, 
or  some  of  tbem,  were  tbe  Statues  of  Bishop  WilUam 
Alnwycky  seems  more  tban  probable  ;  for  be  built  tbe 
three  Grates,  and  tbe  great  Window  at  tbe  West  End 
of  tbe  Cburcb  ;  and  where  the  Arms  of  tbe  See  are 
in  a  Roundele,  are  thèse  Words, — Chute  pro  anima 
Domini  Willebni  AlnwyJc, — Also  in  another  Esoo- 
cbeon,  charged  witb  Cross  MoUneê^  there  is  the  same 
Motto  round  about  it. 

Upon  tbe  wooden  Door  on  tbe  outside,  there  are 
also  tbe  TTiiree  Miters^  wbich  are  the  Arms  of  tbe  Su 
upon  one  Leaf,  and  a  Cross  Moline  on  tbe  other. 

Upon  the  outside  of  tbe  End  of  tbe  Nortb  Cross 
Isle,  there  is  a  Statue  of  an  old  Person  ;  which,  being 
formerly  covered  and  obscured  by  Plaîster  and  Mortar 
over  it,  was  discovered  upon  tbe  late  Réparation,  or 
wbitening  of  that  End  of  the  Islc.  Tbis  may  probably 
be  tbe  Statue  of  Bisbop  Richard  Nicks,  or  the  blind 
Bisbop;  for  be  built  the  Isie,  or  that  Part  tbereof; 
and  also  the  Roof,  where  bis  Arms  are  to  be  seen,  A 
Chevron  between  three  Léopards  Heads  Gukê, 

Tbe  Roof  of  the  Cburcb  is  noble,  and  adomM  witb 
Figures.  In  tbe  Roof  of  the  Body  of  tbe  Cburcb  tbere 
ara  no  Coats  of  Arms,  but  Représentations  from 
Seripture  Story,  as  tbe  Story  of  Pharaoh  ;  of  Sanipeon 
towards  tbe  East  End.    Figures  of  tbe  last  Supper, 
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and  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  towards  the  West 
End  ;  besides  others  of  Foliage,  and  the  like  omamental 
Figures. 

The  North  Wall  of  the  Cloister  was  handsomly 
beautified,  with  the  Arms  of  some  of  the  Nobility  in 
their  proper  Colours,  with  their  Crests,  MantlingSf 
Supporterez  and  the  whole  Atchivement  quartered  with 
the  seTeral  Coats  of  their  Matches,  drawn  very  large 
from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Wall,  and  took  up  about 
half  of  the  Wall.  They  are  Eleven  in  Number; 
particolarly  thèse.  1.  An  empty  Escooheon.  S.  The 
Atchievement  of  Howard^  Duke  of  Norfblk.  8.  Of 
ClirUon,  4.  Russél.  5.  Cheyney.  6.  The  Queen^s 
Atchievement  7.  HaMngs.  8.  Dudley.  9.  CedU* 
10.  Carey.     11.  Nation. 

They  were  made  soon  after  Queen  ERzabeth  came 
to  Norwichj  Ann.  1678,  where  she  remained  a  Week, 
and  lodged  at  the  Bishop^s  Palace  in  the  Time  of 
Bishop  FreakCy  attended  by  many  of  the  Nobility  ; 
and  particularly  by  those,  whose  Arms  are  hère  set 
down. 

They  made  a  very  handsome  Show,  especially  at 
that  Time,  when  the  Cloister  Windows  were  painted 
unto  the  Cross-Bars.  The  Figures  of  those  Coats,  in 
their  distinguishable  and  discernable  Colours,  are  not 
beyond  my  Remembranoe.  But  in  the  late  Times, 
when  the  Lead  was  faulty,  and  the  Stone-work  de- 
cayed,  the  Rain  falling  upon  the  Wall,  washed  tbem 
away. 

The  Pavement  also  of  the  Cloister  on  the  same  Side 
was  broken,  and  the  Stones  taken  away,  a  Floor  of 
Dust  remaining:  But  that  Side  is  now  handsomly 
paved  by  the  Beneficence  of  my  worthy  Friend  WilSam 
Burkighj  Esq. 

VOL.  III.  2  D 
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Ai  the  Stone  Cistem  in  the  Cloister,  there  yet  per- 
ceivable  a  Lyon  Sampaniy  Argent^  in  a  Fidd  Sabb^ 
which  Coat  is  now  quartered  in  the  Arms  of  the 
Howardê. 

In  the  Painted  Glass  in  the  Cloister,  which  hath 
been  above  the  Cross-Bars,  there  are  several  Coats. 
And  I  find  by  an  Account  taken  thereof,  and  set  down 
in  their  proper  Colours,  that  hère  were  thèse  foUowing, 
viz.  the  Arms  of  Morlej/y  SheUon^  Scaleê^  Erpingham^ 
Goumaff^  Mowbray^  Savage^  now  Rivers^  three  Coats 
of  Thorpe\  and  one  of  a  Lyon  Rompant^  Gide»  m 
a  Fiéld  Or,  not  weil  known  to  what  Family  it 
belongeth. 

Between  the  lately  demolishM  Chapter-House  and 
S.  Lukis  Chappel,  there  is  an  handsom  Chappel, 
wherein  the  Consistory,  or  Bishop^s  Court  is  kept,  with 
a  noble  Gilded  Roof.  This  goeth  under  no  Name, 
but  may  well  be  calPd  Beauchampé's  Chappel,  or  the 
Chappel  of  our  Lady  and  Att-SainU,  as  being  built  by 
WiUiam  Beauchampey  according  to  this  Inscription. 
In  honore  Beaie  Marie  Virginia,  et  omnium  sanciorum 
Willelmus  Beauchampe  capettam  hanc  ordinaivii,  et  ex 
propriiê  eumptibua  conetruxii.  This  Inscription  is  in  old 
Letters  on  the  outside  of  the  Wall,  at  the  South-side 
of  the  Chappel,  and  almost  obliterated  ;  He  was  buried 
under  an  Arch  in  the  Wall,  which  was  richly  gilded  ; 
and  some  part  of  the  Gilding  is  yet  to  be  perceived, 
tho^  obscurâl  and  blinded  by  the  Bench  on  the  inside. 
I  hâve  heard  there  is  a  Vault  below  gilded  like  the 
Roof  of  the  Chappel.  The  Founder  of  this  Chappel, 
William  Beauchampe,  or  de  BeOo  Campo,  might  be  one 
of  the  Beauchampe\  who  were  Lords  of  Abergevenny  ; 
for  WiUiam  Lord  Abergevenny  had  Lands  and  Mannors 
in  this  Country.     And  in  the  Register  of  Institutions 
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it  is  to  be  seen,  that  WiBiam  Beauchampej  Lord  of 
Abergevemiy  was  Lord  Patron  of  Berg  cvm  Apêon,  five 
Miles  distant  from  Norwich^  and  presented  Clerks  to 
that  Living,  1406,  and  afterward  :  So  that,  if  he  Uved 
a  few  Years  after,  he  might  be  buried  in  the  latter 
End  of  Henry  iv.  or  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  v,  or  in 
the  Beginning  of  Henry  vi.  Where  to  find  HeydofCê 
Chappel  is  more  obscure,  if  not  altogether  unknown  ; 
for  such  a  Place  there  was,  and  known  by  the  Name 
of  HeydorCs  Chappel,  as  I  find  in  a  Manuscript  con- 
oeming  some  ancient  Families  of  Norfolk,  in  thèse 
Words,  John  Heydan  qf  Bacongthorpe,  Éiq.  ;  died  in  ihe 
Reign  of  Edward  iv.  Ann.  1479.  He  buiU  a  Chappel 
on  the  Sofdh-Me  qf  ihe  CtUhedral  Ckurch  qf  Norwich, 
where  he  was  buried,  He  was  in  gréai  Favour  with 
King  Heniy  tl  and  iook  pari  with  ihe  House  qf 
Lancaster  againsi  that  qf  York. 

Hen.  Hetdon,  Kt.  his  Heir,  built  the  Church  of 
SaUhousef  and  made  the  Causey  between  Thursford 
and  Walsingham  at  his  own  Charge  :  He  died  in  the 
Time  of  Henry  vit.  and  was  buried  in  HeydorCs 
Chappel,  joining  to  the  Cathedral  aforesaid.  The 
Arms  of  the  HeydorCs  are  Quarterly  ArgerU,  and  Gules 
a  Cross  engrenled  counter-changed^  make  the  third 
Escocheon  in  the  North-How  over  the  Choir,  and  are 
in  several  Places  in  the  Glass- Windows,  especially  on 
the  South-side,  and  once  in  the  Deanry. 

There  was  a  Chappel  to  the  South-side  of  the  (îoal, 
or  Prison,  into  which  there  is  one  Door  out  of  the 
Entry  of  the  Cloister  ;  and  there  was  another  out  of 
the  Cloister  itself,  which  is  now  made  up  of  Brick* 
work  :  The  Stone-work  which  remaineth  on  the  inside 
is  strong  and  handsom.  This  seems  to  hâve  been  a 
much  frequented  Chappel  of  the  Priory  by  the  wearing 
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of  the  Steppings  unio  it,  which  are  on  the  Cloifiter 
Side. 

Many  other  Chappek  there  were  within  the  Walls 
and  Circuit  of  the  Priory  ;  as  of  S.  Mary  of  tiie  Marsh  ; 
of  S.  Eihelberty  and  others.  But  a  strong  and  handsom 
Fabrick  of  one  is  stiU  remaining,  which  is  the  Chappel 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  said  to  hâve  been  foonded 
by  Bishop  John  Salmon^  who  died  Ann.  ISSS,  and  four 
Priests  were  entertained  for  the  daily  Service  therein  : 
That  which  was  properly  the  Cbi^pel,  is  now  the 
Free-Sohool:  The  adjoining  Buildings  made  up  the 
Refectory,  Chaœbers,  and  Offices  of  the  Society. 

Under  the  Chappel,  there  was  a  Chameil-House, 
which  was  a  remarkable  one  in  former  Times,  and  the 
Name  is  still  retained.  In  an  old  Manuscript  of  a 
Sacrist  of  the  Church,  communicated  to  me  by  my 
worthy  Friend  Mr.  John  Buriofi^  the  Leamed,  and  very 
deserving  Master  of  the  Free-School,  I  find  that  the 
Priests  had  a  Provisional  Allowance  from  the  Rectory 
of  WeséhaU  in  Suffblk.  And  of  the  Chamell-House 
it  is  delivered,  that  with  the  Leave  of  the  Sacrist,  the 
Bones  of  such  as  were  buried  in  Norwich  might  be 
brought  into  it.  In  camario  êubku  dictam  capeUam 
sancti  Johannis  comHHdo,  o$sa  humana  m  cix)iéaie 
Norwid  humaia^  de  UcenOa  sacrUùœ,  qui  dicU  camarii 
clavem  et  cuitodiam  habebU  epedalem  tUutque  ad  remir^ 
rectkmem  gêneraient  honeHe  coneerventur  a  camibus  in- 
tègre denudata  reponi  volumus  et  obsignari.  Probably 
the  Bones  were  piled  in  good  Order,  the  Seuils,  Arms, 
and  Leg-Bones,  in  their  distinct  Rows  and  Courses,  as 
in  many  Charnell-Houses.  How  thèse  Bones  were 
afterwards  disposed  of,  we  hâve  no  Account  ;  or  whether 
they  had  not  the  like  Bemoval  with  those  in  the 
Charncll-House  of  S.  Paul  kept  under  a  Chappel  on 
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the  North-side  of  S.  PaniTs  Church-yard  :  For  when 
the  Chappel  was  demolish^d,  the  Bones  which  lay  in 
the  Vault,  amounting  to  more  than  a  Thousand  Cart- 
Loads,  were  conveyed  into  Finnesbwy  Fields,  and  there 
laid  in  a  moorish  Place,  with  so  much  Soil  to  cover 
them,  as  raised  the  Ground  for  three  Wind-mills  to 
stand  on,  which  hâve  since  been  built  there,  according 
as  John  Stow  hath  delivered,  in  his  Survey  of  London. 

There  was  formerly  a  fair  and  large,  but  plain 
Organ  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  same  Place  with  this 
at  présent.  (It  was  agreed  in  a  Chapter  by  the  Dean 
and  Prebends,  that  a  new  Organ  be  made,  and  Timber 
fitted  to  make  a  Loft  for  it,  Jttne  6.  Ann.  1607. 
repaired  16S6.  and  102.  which  Abd  CoUs  gave  to  the 
Church,  was  bestowed  upon  it.)  That  in  the  late 
tumultuous  Time  was  pulled  down,  broken,  sold,  and 
made  away.  But  since  his  Majesty^s  Restauration, 
another  fair,  well-tuned,  plain  Organ,  was  set  up  by 
Dean  CrqfU  and  the  Chapter,  and  afterwards  painted, 
and  beautifuUy  adomed,  by  the  Gare  and  Cost  of  my 
honoured  Friend  Dr.  Herbert  AHUy^  the  présent 
worthy  Dean.  There  were  also  five  or  six  Copes  be- 
longing  to  the  Church  ;  which,  tho^  they  lookVl  some- 
what  old,  were  richly  embroider^d.  Thèse  were  formerly 
carried  into  the  Market-Place  ;  some  blowing  the 
Organ-pipes  before  them,  and  were  cast  into  a  Fire 
provided  jfbrthat  purpose,  with  shouting  and  rejoicing  : 
So  that,  at  présent,  there  is  but  one  Cope  belonging 
to  the  Church,  which  was  presented  thereunto  hy  Philip 
Harbard,  Esq.  the  présent  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk^ 
my  honoured  Friend. 

Before  the  late  Times,  the  Combination  Sermons 
were  preached  in  the  Summer  Time  at  the  Cross  in 
the  Green-Yard,  where  there  was  a  good  Accommodar 
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tion  for  the  Auditors.  The  Mayor,  Âldermen,  with 
their  Wives  and  Officers,  had  a  well-contrivM  Place 
built  against  the  Wall  of  the  Bishop^s  Palace,  cover'd 
with  Lead  ;  so  that  they  were  not  ofFended  by  Rain. 
Upon  the  North-side  of  the  Chuich,  Places  were  built 
Gallery-wise,  one  above  another;  where  the  Dean, 
Prebends,  and  their  Wives,  Gentlemen,  and  the  better 
Sort,  very  well  heard  the  Sermon:  The  rest  either 
stood,  or  sat  in  the  Green,  upon  long  Forma  provided 
for  them,  paying  a  Penny,  or  Halfpenny  apiece,  as 
they  did  at  S.  PauPs  Cross  in  London.  The  Bishop 
and  Chancellor  heard  the  Sermons  at  the  Windows  of 
the  fiishop^s  Palace  :  The  Pulpit  had  a  large  Covering 
of  Lead  over  it,  and  a  Cross  upon  it  ;  and  there  were 
eight  or  ten  Stairs  of  Stone  about  it,  upon  which  the 
Hospital-Boys  and  others  stood.  The  Preacher  had 
his  Face  to  the  South,  and  there  was  a  painted  Board, 
of  a  Foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  about  a  Yard  and  a 
half  long,  hanging  over  his  Head  before,  upon  which 
were  painted  the  Arms  of  the  Benefactors  towards 
the  Combination  Sermon,  which  he  particularly  com- 
memorated  in  his  Prayer,  and  they  were  thèse;  Sir 
John  SuckUngf  Sir  John  Pethu^  Edward  Nuttel^  Henry 
Fassety  John  Myngay,  But  when  the  Church  was 
sequester^d,  and  the  Service  put  down,  this  Pulpit  was 
taken  down,  and  placed  in  New-Hall  Green,  which 
had  been  the  ArtiUery-Yard,  and  the  Public  Sermon 
was  there  preached.  But  the  Heirs  of  the  Benefactors 
dcnying  to  pay  the  wonted  Beneficence  for  any  Sermon 
out  of  CAri^-Church,  (the  Cathedral  being  now  com- 
monly  so  callM)  some  other  Ways  were  found  to 
provide  a  Minister,  at  a  yearly  Sallary,  to  preach  every 
Sunday,  either  in  that  Pulpit  in  the  Summer,  or  else- 
wherc  in  the  Winter. 
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I  must  not  omit  to  say  something  of  the  Shaft,  or 
Spire  of  this  Church,  commonly  called  the  Pinacle,  as 
being  a  handsom  and  well  proportioned  Fabrick,  and 
one  of  the  highest  in  England^  higher  than  the  noted 
Spires  of  LUchfield^  ChicheHer^  or  Granthamf  but  lower 
than  that  at  SaUsbury^  [at  a  gênerai  Chapter,  holden 
June  4. 1683.  it  was  agreed  that  the  Steeple  should  be 
mended]  for  that  Spire  being  raised  upon  a  very  high 
Tower,  becomes  higher  from  the  Ground;  but  this 
Spire,  consider^d  by  itself,  seems,  at  least,  to  equal 
that  It  is  an  Hundred  and  five  Yards  and  two  Foot 
from  the  Top  of  the  Pinacle  unto  the  Pavement  of  the 
Choir  under  it.  The  Spire  is  very  strongly  built,  tho^ 
the  Inside  be  of  Brick.  The  upper  Aperture,  or 
Window,  is  the  highest  Ascent  inwardly  ;  out  of  which, 
sometimes  a  long  Streamer  hath  been  hanged,  upon  the 
Guild,  or  Mayor^s  Day.  But  at  His  Majesty'^s  Restau- 
ration, when  the  Top  was  to  be  mended,  and  a  new 
gilded  Weather-Cock  was  to  be  placed  upon  it,  tbere 
were  Stayings  made  at  the  upper  Window,  and  divers 
Persons  went  up  to  the  Top  of  the  Pinacle.  They  first 
went  up  into  the  Belfry,  and  then  by  eight  Ladders,  on 
the  Inside  of  the  Spire,  till  they  came  to  the  upper 
Hole,  or  Window;  then  went  out  unto  the  Outside, 
where  a  Staying  was  set,  and  so  ascended  up  unto  the 
Top-Stone,  on  which  the  Weather-Cock  standeth. 

The  Cock  is  three  quarters  of  a  Yard  high,  and  one 
Yard  and  two  Inches  long  ;  as  is  also  the  Cross-Bar,  and 
Top-Stone  of  the  Spire,  which  is  not  flat,  but  consists 
of  a  half  Globe,  and  Channel  about  it  ;  and  from  thence 
are  eight  Leaves  of  Stone  spreading  outward,  under 
which  begin  the  eight  Rows  of  Crockcts,  which  go 
down  the  Spire  at  five  Foot  distance. 

From  the  Top  there  is  a  Prospect  ail  about  the 
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Country.  Mourshoid-HiU  seems  ]ow,  and  flat  Ground. 
The  Castk-HiUf  and  high  Buildings,  do  very  rouch 
diminish.  The  River  looks  like  a  Ditch.  The  City, 
with  the  Streets,  make  a  pleasant  Show,  like  a  Garden 
with  several  Walks  in  it. 

Tho^  this  Churcb,  for  its  Spire,  may  compare,  in  a 
manner,  with  any  in  EngUmdy  yet  in  its  Tombs  and 
Monuments  it  is  exœeded  by  many. 

No  Kings  hâve  honour^d  the  same  with  their  Ashes, 
and  but  few  with  their  Présence.  And  it  is  not  with- 
out  some  Wonder,  that  Norwich  having  been  for  a  long 
Time  so  considérable  a  Place,  so  few  Kings  hâve  visited 
it  :  Of  which  Number,  among  so  many  Monardis  sinoe 
the  Conquest,  we  find  but  Four,  viz.  King  Henry  m. 
Edward  i.  Queen  Elixabeih^  and  our  Gracious  Sove- 
reign  now  reigning  ;  King  Charles  II.  of  which  I  had 
particular  Reason  to  take  Notice.^ 

The  Castle  was  taken  by  the  Forces  of  King  William 
the  Conqueror;  but  we  find  not,  that  he  was  hère. 
King  Henry  vu.  by  the  Way  of  Cambridge^  made  a 
Pilgrimage  unto  Wahingham\  but  Records  tell  us 
not,  that  he  was  at  Norwich.  King  James  i.  came 
sometimes  to  Thetford  lot  his  Hunting  Récréation,  but 
never  vouchsafed  to  advanoe  twenty  Miles  farther. 

Not  long  after  the  writing  of  thèse  Papers,Dean 
Herbert  Astley  died,  a  civil,  gênerons,  and  public* 
minded  Person,  who  had  travell'd  in  France^  lialy,  and 
Turkey,  and  was  interr^d  near  the  Monument  of  Sir 
James  Hobart:  Unto  whom  suooeeded  my  honoured 
Friend  Dr.  John  Sharpe^  a  Prebend  of  this  Church,  and 
Rector  of  St  Giles''s  in  the  Fields,  London  ;  a  Person 
of  singular  Worth,  and  deservM  Estimation,  the  Honour 

^  Sir  Tkomat  being  then  Koighted. 
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and  Love  of   ail  Men;    in  the  first  Year  of  whose 
Deanery,  1681,  the  Prebends  were  thèse  : 


Mr.  Joêeph  Loveiand,    )        |  Dr.  WilUam  Smith, 

Dr.  William  Hatokins,  )        (Mr.  Humphre^  Prideatup, 


Dr.  EêxOriak  BuHon,  \      •{  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hodgei, 


(But  Dr.  BurUm  djing  in  that  Year,  Mr.  Richard 
Kidder  suoceeded,)  worthy  Persons,  leamed  Men,  and 
very  good  Preachers. 


ADDENDA 

IHAVE  by  me  the  Picture  of  Chancellor  Spencer, 
drawn  when  he  was  Ninety  Years  old,  as  the 
Inscription  doth  déclare,  which  was  sent  unto  me 
from  Colney, 

Tho''  Bifthop  Nix  sat  long  in  the  See  of  Norwkh^  yet 
is  not  there  much  déliverM  of  him  :  Foœ  in  his  Martyr- 
ology  hath  said  something  of  him  in  the  Story  of 
Thomas  Bilnxy,  who  was  bumt  in  LoUard'ê  Pit  with- 
out  Bishopgate,  in  his  Time. 

Bishop  Sfenckr  lived  in  the  Reign  of  Kichaed  il 
and  Henby  iv.  sat  in  the  See  of  Noruich  87  Years  : 
Of  a  Soldier  made  a  Bishop,  and  sometimes  exerdsing 
the  Life  of  a  Soldier  in  his  Episcopacy  ;  for  he  led  an 
Army  into  Flanders  on  the  Behalf  of  Pope  Urban  vi. 
in  Opposition  to  Clément  the  Anti-Pope;  and  also 
over-came  the  Rebellions  Forces  of  Liteter  the  Byer^  in 
Norfolk^  by  North-Walaham^  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Richard  ii. 

Those  that  would  know  the  Names  of  the  Citizens 
who   were  chief  Actors  in    the   Tumult  in   Bishop 
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Skkrewyng''s  Time,  may  find  ^em  set  down  in  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Gregory  xi. 

Some  Bishops,  tho^  ihey  \Wà  and  died  hère,  might 
not  be  buried  in  this  Church,  as  some  Bishops  probably 
of  oldy  more  certainly  of  later  Time. 

Hère  concludes  Sir  Thomas  Browne^s  MS. 
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MISCELLANIES 

An  Account  of  Island,  alias  Ice-land, 
In  the  Year  1662. 

GREAT  Store  of  Drift-wood,  or  float-wood, 
is  every  Year  cast  up  on  their  Shores, 
brought  down  by  the  Northern  Winds,  which 
serveth  them  for  Fewel,  and  other  Uses,  the  greatest 
Part  whereof  is  Firr. 

Of  Bears  there  are  none  in  the  Country,  but  some- 
tiraes  they  are  brought  down  from  the  North  upon 
Ice,  while  they  follow  Seales,  and  so  ate  carried  away. 
Two  in  this  Manner  came  over,  and  landed  in  the 
North  of  Island  this  last  Year,  1662. 

No  Conies^  or  Hares^  but  of  Foxes  great  Plenty, 
whose  White  Skins  are  much  desired,  and  brought 
over  into  this  Country. 

The  last  Winter,  1662,  so  cold,  and  lasting  witii  us 
in  Englandy  was  the  mildest  they  bave  had  for  many 
Years  in  IslanéL 

Two  new  Eruptions  with  Slime  and  Smoak,  were 
obsenred  the  last  Year  in  some  Mountains  about 
Mount  Hecla} 

Some  hot  Minerai  Springs  they  hâve,  and  very 
effectuai,  but  they  make  but  rude  Use  thereof. 

The  Hivers  are  large,  swift,  and  rapid,  but  hâve 
many  Falls,  which  render  them  less  Commodious;  they 
chiefly  abound  with  Sabnonê. 

*  A  Buming  Moutttam  in  Island. 
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They  sow  no  Com,  but  receive  it  from  Âbroad. 

They  hâve  a  kind  of  large  Lichen^  which  dried, 
becometh  hard  and  sticky,  growing  very  plentifîilly  in 
many  Places  ;  whereof  they  make  use  for  Food,  either 
in  Décoction,  or  Powder,  some  whereof  I  hâve  by  me, 
différent  from  any  with  us. 

In  one  Part  of  the  Country,  and  not  near  the  Sea, 
there  is  a  lai^  black  Rock,  which  Poiished,  resem- 
bleth  Touchstone,  as  I  hâve  seen  in  Pièces  thereof,  of 
various  Figures. 

There  is  aiso  a  Rock,  whereof  I  received  one  Frag- 
ment, which  seems  to  make  it  one  kind  of  PisottiheSy  or 
rather  OrobiieSy  as  made  up  of  small  Pebbles,  in  the 
Bigness  and  Shape  of  the  Seeds  of  Ervum^  or  Orobus.  . 

They  hâve  some  large  Well-grained  White  Pebbles^ 
and  some  kind  of  White  Comeliaii^  or  Agath  Pebbles, 
on  the  Shore,  which  Polish  well.  Old  Sir  Edmund 
Ba4xm^  of  thèse  Parts,  made  Use  thereof  in  his  peculiaf 
Art  of  Tinging  and  Colouring  of  Stones. 

For  Shells  found  on  the  Sea-shore,  such  as  hâve  been 
brought  unto  me  are  but  coarse,  nor  of  many  Kinds, 
as  ordinary  Turbines^  Chamcuy  AêperSy  Laves^  etc. 

I  hâve  received  divers  Kinds  of  Teeth,  and  Bones  of 
Cetaoeous  Fishes,  unto  which  they  could  assign  no 
Name. 

An  exceeding  fine  Russet  Downe  is  sometimes 
brought  unto  us,  which  their  great  Number  of  Fowls 
afford,  and  sometimes  store  of  Feathers,  consisting  of 
the  Feathers  of  small  Birds. 

Beside  Shocks^  and  little  Hairy  DogSy  they  bring 
another  sort  over,  Headed  like  a  Fox^  which  they  say 
are  bred  betwixt  Dogs  and  Foxeê  ;  thèse  are  desired  by 
the  Shepherds  of  this  Country. 

Green    PloxferSf  which    are   PlentifuI  hère  in  the 
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Winter,  are  found  to  breed  there  in  the  beginning  of 
Summer. 

Some  Sheep  bave  been  brought  over,  but  of  ooane 
Wooll,  and  8ome  Haruê  of  mean  Stature,  but  strong 
and  Hardy  :  one  whereof  kept  in  the  Pastures  by  Yar- 
nunUhj  in  the  Summer,  would  often  take  the  Sea, 
swimming  a  great  Way,  a  Mile  or  Two,  and  retum  the 
same,  when  its  Provision  fail'^d  in  the  Ship  wherein  it 
was  brought,  for  many  Days  fed  upon  Hoops  and 
Gask  ;  nor  at  the  Land  would,  for  many  Months,  be 
brought  to  feed  upon  Oats. 

Thèse  Accounts  I  received  from  a  Native  of  léland^ 
who  comes  Yearly  into  England  ;  and  by  Reason  of  my 
fong  Acquaintance,  and  Directions  I  send  unto  some 
of  his  Friends  against  the  ElepAarUiasis^  (Leproêie^)  con- 
stantly  visits  me  before  his  Retum  ;  and  is  ready  to  per- 
form  for  me  what  I  shall  désire  in  his  Country  ;  wherein, 
as  in  other  Ways,  I  shall  be  very  Ambitions  to  serve 
the  Noble  Society,  whose  most  Honouring  Servant  I  am, 


Thomas  Browne. 

Nomfick,  Jan, 
15,1663. 
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Conceming  some  Urnes  found  in 

Brampton-Field,  in  Norfolk, 

Ann.  1667. 

1TH0UGHT  I  had  Uken  Leave  of  Urnes,  when  I 
had  some  Yeais  past  given  a  short  Aooount  of 
those  found  at  Walsingham^  but  a  New  Discovery 
being  made,  I  readily  obey  your  Commands  in  a  brief 
Description  thereof. 

In  a  large  Arable  Field,  lying  between  Buxton  and 
BrampUmy  but  belonging  to  BrampUm^  and  not  much 
more  than  a  Furlong  from  Oxnead  Park^  divers  Umtê 
were  found.  A  Part  of  the  Field  being  designed  to  be 
indosed,  while  the  Workmen  made  several  Ditches, 
they  fell  upon  divers  Umes^  but  eamestly,  and  care- 
lesly  digging,  they  broke  ail  they  met  with,  and 
finding  nothing  but  Ashes,  or  bumt  Cinders,  they 
scattered  what  they  found.  Upon  Notice  given  unto 
me,  I  went  unto  the  Place,  and  though  I  used  ail  Caie 
with  the  Workmen,  yet  they  were  broken  in  the  taking 
out,  but  many,  without  doubt,  are  still  remaining  in 
that  Ground. 

Of  thèse  Pots  none  were  found  above  Three  Quarters 
of  a  Yard  in  the  Ground,  whereby  it  appeareth,  that 
in  ail  this  Time  the  Earth  hath  little  varied  its 
Surface,  though  this  Ground  hath  been  Plowed  to  the 
utmost  Memory  of  Man.  Whereby  it  may  be  also 
eonjectured,  that  this  hath  not  been  a  Wood-Land^  as 

'  See  Hydriotaphia,  Ume-Burial  :  or^  A  Discouru  of  the  StpuUkttU 
Urnes  lately  found  in  Norfolk,  809.     Lond.  printed  1658. 
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Bome  conceive  ail  this  Part  to  hâve  been  ;  for  in  such 
Lands  they  usually  made  no  common  BuiTing-plaoes, 
ezoept  for  some  spécial  Persons  in  Graves,  and  likewise 
that  there  hath  been  an  Andent  Habitation  about 
thèse  Parts  ;  for  at  Buxion  also,  not  a  Mile  off,  Urnes 
hâve  been  found  in  my  Memory,  but  in  their  Magni- 
tude, Figure,  Colour,  Posture,  etc.  there  was  no  small 
Variety,  some  were  large  and  capacious,  able  to  contain 
above  Two  Gallons,  some  of  a  middle,  others  of  a 
smaller  Size;  the  great  ones  probably  belonging  to 
greater  Persons,  or  might  be  Family  UmeSj  fit  to 
reoeive  the  Ashes  suocessively  of  their  Kindred  and 
Relations,  and  therefore  of  thèse,  some  had  Coverings 
of  the  same  Matter,  either  fitted  to  them,  or  a  thin 
flat  Stone,  like  a  Grave  Slate,  laid  over  them;  and 
therefore  also  great  Ones  were  but  thinly  found,  but 
others  in  good  Number;  some  were  of  large  wide 
Mouths,  and  Bellies  proportionable,  with  short  Necks, 
and  bottoms  of  Three  Inches  Diameterj  and  near  an 
Inch  thick;  some  small,  with  Necks  like  Juggs,  and 
about  that  Bigness  ;  the  Mouths  of  some  few  were  not 
round,  but  after  the  Figure  of  a  Circle  compressed; 
though  some  had  small,  yet  none  had  pointed  Bottoms, 
acoording  to  the  Figures  of  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  Roma  Soteranea^  Vigineruêj  or  Mascarduê. 

In  the  Colours  also  there  was  great  Variety,  some 
were  Whitish,  some  Blackish,  and  indining  to  a  Blue, 
others  Yellowish,  or  dark  Red,  arguing  the  Variety  of 
their  Materials.  Some  Fragments,  and  especially 
Bottoms  of  Vessels,  which  seem'd  to  be  handsome  neat 
Pans,  were  also  found  of  a  fine  CoraZ-like  Red,  some- 
what  like  Portugal  Vessels,  as  tho^  they  had  been  made 
out  of  some  fine  Bolary  Earth,  and  very  smooth  ;  but 
the  like  had  been  found  in  divers  Places,  as    Dr. 
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Caaaiêbon  hath  observed  about  the  Pots  found  at  New* 
ingion  in  Kmt^  and  as  other  PieceB  do  yet  testifie, 
which  are  to  be  found  at  Bmrow  Cagtle,  an  Old  Roman 
Station,  not  &r  from  Yarmouth, 

Of  the  Umeê^  those  of  the  larger  Sort,  such  as  had 
Coverings,  were  found  with  their  Mouths  plaoed  up- 
wardF,  but  great  Numbers  of  the  othen  were,  as  tbey 
informed  me,  (and  One  I  saw  my  self,)  placed  with 
their  Mouths  downward,  which  were  probably  such  as 
were  not  to  be  opened  again,  or  receire  the  Âshes  of 
any  other  Person  ;  though  sone  wonder'^d  at  this  Posi- 
tion, yet  I  saw  no  Inconveniency  in  it  ;  for  the  Earth 
being  dosely  pressed,  and  eqiedally  in  Minor  MouthM 
Pots,  they  stand  in  a  Posture  as  like  to  continue  as  the 
other,  as  being  less  subject  to  hâve  the  Earth  fall  in, 
or  the  Rain  to  soak  into  them  ;  and  the  same  Posture 
has  been  observed  in  some  found  in  other  Places,  as 
Holingêhead  delivers,  of  divers  found  in  Anglesea. 

Some  had  Inscriptions,  the  greatest  Part  none  ;  those 
with  Inscriptions  were  of  the  largest  Sort,  which  were 
upon  the  reverted  Veiges  thereof  ;  the  greatest  part  of 
those  which  I  could  obtain  were  somewhat  obliterated  ; 
yet  some  of  the  Letters  to  be  made  out  :  The  Letters 
were  between  Lines,  either  Single  or  Double,  and  the 
Letters  of  some  few  after  a  fair  Roman  Stroice,  others 
more  rudely  and  illegibly  drawn,  wherein  there  seemed 
no  great  Variety,  NUON  being  upon  very  many  of 
them  ;  only  upon  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  a  small 
Red  Pan-like  Vessel,  were  l^bly  set  down  in  emboesed 
Letters,  CRAC  UN  A.  F.  which  might  imply  Cracmia 
Jiguliy  or  the  Name  of  the  Manufactor,  for  Inscriptions 
commonly  signified  the  Name  of  the  Person  interr^d, 
the  Names  of  Servants  Officiai  to  such  Provisions,  or 
the  Name  of  the  Artifioer,  or  Manufactor  of  such 
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Vessels  ;  ail  which  are  particularly  exemplified  by  the 
Leamed  lÀcehu^  where  the  Bame  inscription  is  ofken 
found,  it  is  probably,  of  the  Artifioer,  or  where  the 
Name  also  is  in  the  Genitive  Case,  as  he  also  observeth. 

Out  of  one  was  brought  unto  me  a  Silver  Denariuêy 
with  the  Head  of  Diva  Faustina  on  the  Obverse  side, 
on  the  Reverse  the  Figures  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  joining  their  Right  Hands,  with  tbis  Inscrip- 
tion, Concordia  ;  the  same  is  to  be  seen  in  Augtégtino  ; 
I  also  received  from  some  Men  and  Women  then  pré- 
sent Coins  of  Posthwnui^  and  Tetricua^  Two  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  in  the  Reign  of  GàUiemuj  which  being 
of  much  later  Date,  begat  an  Inferenœ,  that  Urne- 
Buriai  lasted  longer,  at  least  in  this  Country,  than  is 
commcHily  supposed.  Good  Authors  conceive,  that 
this  Custom  ended  with  the  Reigns  of  the  Antofmiih 
whereof  the  last  was  AfUomnua  HeliogabaJus^  yet  thèse 
Coins  extend  about  Fourscore  Years  lower  ;  and  since 
the  Head  of  Tetricui  is  made  with  a  radiated  Crown, 
it  must  be  conceived  to  bave  been  made  aftar  fais 
Death,  and  not  before  his  Consécration,  which  as  the 
Learned  TrUian  Conjectures,  was  most  probably  in 
the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Tac^ibaê^  and  the  Coin  not 
made,  or  at  least  not  issued  Abroad,  before  the  Time 
of  the  Emperor  ProbuSy  for  Tadius  Reigned  but  Six 
Months  and  an  Half,  his  Brother  Fhricmui  but  Two 
Months,  unto  whom  Probua  succeeding,  Reigned  Five 
Years. 

There  were  also  found  some  pièces  of  Glass,  and 
finer  Vessels,  which  might  contain  such  Liquors  as 
they  often  Buried  in,  or  by,  the  Urnes  ;  divers  Pièces 
of  Brass,  of  several  Figures;  and  in  one  Urne  was 
found  a  Nail  Two  Inches  long  ;  whither  to  déclare  the 

^  VkL  Uat.  de  Lncernis. 
VOL.  m.  2  e 
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Trade  or  Occupation  of  the  Person,  is  uneertain.  But 
upon  the  Monuments  of  Smiths  in  Gruier^  we  meet 
with  the  Figures  of  HammerSj  Pincera j  and  the  like; 
and  we  find  the  Figure  of  a  Cobler'ê  Awl  on  the  Tomb 
of  one  of  that  Trade,  which  was  in  the  Custody  of 
Berinij  as  Jrgtdus  hath  set  it  down  in  his  Notes  upon 
Onuphrius,  (^the  Jntiqtdtkê  of  Verona. 

Now,  though  Urnes  hâve  been  often  discovered  in 
former  Ages,  many  think  it  strange  there  should  be 
many  still  found,  yet  assuredly  there  may  be  great 
Numbers  still  concealed.  For  tho^  we  should  not 
reckon  upon  any  who  were  thus  buried  before  the 
Time  of  the  Romans^  [altho^  that  the  Druids  were  thus 
buried,  it  may  be  probable,  and  we  read  of  the  Urne  of 
Chindonacteêi  a  Druidj  found  near  Difon  in  BurgtmAf^ 
laigely  discoursed  of  by  lAcetus^]  and  tho,  I  say,  we 
take  not  in  any  Infent  whidi  was  Minor  igné  tùgiy 
before  Seven  Months,  or  Appearance  of  Teeth,  nor 
should  aooount  this  Practice  of  buming  among  the 
BrUaina  higher  than  Veepasiany  when  it  is  said  by 
TadtuSj  that  they  conformed  unto  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Roma/na^  and  so  both  Nations  might 
hâve  one  Way  of  Burial  :  yet  from  his  Days,  to  the 
Dates  of  thèse  UmeSj  were  about  Two  Hundred  Years. 
And  therefore  if  we  fall  so  low,  as  to  conceive  there 
were  buried  in  this  Nation  but  Twenty  Thousand 
Persons,  the  Account  of  the  buried  Persons  would 
amount  unto  Four  Millions,  and  consequently  so  great 
a  Number  of  Urnes  dispersed  through  the  Land,  as 
may  still  satisfy  the  Curiosity  of  succeeding  Times,  and 
arise  unto  ail  Ages. 

The  Bodies,  whose  Reliques  thèse  Urnes  contained, 
seemed  thoroughly  bumed  ;  for  beside  pièces  of  Teeth, 
there  were  found  few  Fragments  of  Bones,  but  rather 
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Ashes  in  hard  Lumps,  and  pièces  of  Coals,  which  were 
often  so  fresh,  that  one  suffieed  to  make  a  good 
Draught  of  its  Ume^  which  still  remaineth  with  me. 

Some  Persons  digging  at  a  little  Distance  from  the 
Urne  Places,  in  hopes  to  find  something  of  Value,  after 
they  had  digged  about  Three  Quarters  of  a  Yard  deep, 
fell  upon  an  observable  Pièce  of  Work,  whose  Descrip- 
tion this  Figure  aflbrdeth.  The  Work  was  Square, 
about  Two  Yards  and  a  Quarter  on  each  Side.  The 
Wall,  or  outward  Part,  a  Foot  thick,  in  Colour  Red, 
and  looked  like  Brick  ;  but  it  was  solid,  without  any 
Mortar  or  Cernent,  or  figurM  Brick  in  it,  but  of  an 
whole  Pièce,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  Framed  and  Burnt 
in  the  same  Place  where  it  was  found.  In  this  kind  of 
Brick-work  were  Thirty-two  Holes,  of  about  Two 
Inches  and  an  Half  Dîametery  and  Two  above  a  Quarter 
of  a  Circle  in  the  East  and  West  Sides.  Upon  Two  of 
thèse  Holes,  on  the  East  Side,  were  placed  Two  Pots, 
with  their  Mouths  downward  ;  putting  in  their  Arms 
they  found  the  Work  hoUow  below,  and  the  Earth 
being  dear^d  oiF,  much  Water  was  found  below  them, 
to  the  Quantity  of  a  Barrel,  which  was  oonoeived  to 
hâve  been  the  Rain-water  which  soaked  in  through  the 
Earth  above  them. 

The  upper  Part  of  the  Work  being  broke,  and 
opened,  they  found  a  Floor  about  Two  Foot  below,  and 
then  digging  onward,  Three  Floors  successively  under 
one  another,  at  the  Distance  of  a  Foot  and  Half,  the 
Stones  being  of  a  Slatty,  not  Bricky,  substance  ;  in 
thèse  Partitions  some  Pots  were  found,  but  broke  by 
the  Workmen,  being  necessitated  to  use  hard  Blows  for 
the  breaking  of  the  Stones  ;  and  in  the  last  Partition 
but  one,  a  large  Pot  was  found  of  a  very  narrow 
Mouth,  short  Ears,  of  the  Capacity  of  Fourteen  Pints, 
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which  lay  in  an  enclining  Posture,  close  by,  and  some- 
what  under  a  kind  of  Arch  in  the  solid  Wall,  and  by 
the  great  Care  of  my  worthy  Friend,  Mr.  William 
Mashamj  .who  employed  the  Workmen,  was  taken  up 
whole,  almost  fuU  of  Water,  clean,  and  without  Smell, 
and  insipid,  which  being  poured  ont,  there  still  remains 
in  the  Pot  a  great  Lump  of  an  heavy  crusty  Substance. 
What  Work  this  was  we  must  as  yet  reserve  unto 
better  Conjecture.  Mean  while  we  find  in  Gruier  that 
some  Monuments  of  the  Dead  had  divers  Holes  suc- 
cessively  to  let  in  the  Ashes  of  their  Relations,  but 
Holes  in  such  a  great  Number  to  that  latent,  we  hâve 
not  anywhere  met  with. 

About  Three  Months  after,  my  Noble  and  Hon- 
oured  Friend,  Sir  Robert  Patkmj  had  the  Curiosity  to 
open  a  Pièce  of  Ground  in  his  Park  at  Oamead^  which 
adjoined  unto  the  former  Field,  where  Fragments  of 
Pots  were  found,  and  upon  one  the  Figure  of  a  well- 
made  Face;  but  probably  this  Ground  had  been 
opened  and  digged  before,  though  out  of  the  Memory 
of  Man,  for  we  fbund  divers  small  Pièces  of  Pots, 
Sheeps  Bones,  sometimes  an  G^«^^r-shell  a  Yard  deep 
in  the  Earth,  an  unusual  Coin  of  the  Emperor  ToA^ 
siambSj  having  on  the  Obverse  the  Head  of  the 
Emperor,  with  a  Radiated  Crown,  and  this  Inscription, 
Imp.  Cœs.  C,  Vohuiano  Âug,  that  is,  Imperatori  Ccuari 
Caio  VUno  VoJusiano  Jugtato.  On  lîie  Reverse  an 
Human  Figure,  with  the  Arms  somewhat  eztended, 
and  at  the  Right  Foot  an  Altar,  with  the  Inscription, 
Pieku.  This  Emperor  was  Son  unto  Caius  Vibius 
Tribonianus  GaUuiy  with  whom  he  jointly  reigned  after 
the  Decn^  about  the  Year  254  ;  both  he,  himself,  and 
his  Father,  were  slain  by  the  Emperor  JEmïUa$m$. 
By  th^  Radiated  Crown  Ûiis  Pièce  should  be  Coiaed 
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after  his  Death  and  Consécration,  but  in  whose  Time 
it  is  not  clear  in  Histoiy. 


Concerning  the  too  nice  Curiosity  of 

censuring  the  Présent,  or  judging 

into  Future  Dlspensatlons. 

WE  hâve  enough  to  do  rightly  to  apprehend 
and  ecmsider  things  as  they  are,  or  hâve 
been,  without  amusing  our  selves  how 
they  might  hâve  been  otherwise,  or  what  Variations, 
Conséquences  and  Différences  might  hâve  otherwise 
arose  upon  a  difiêrent  Face  of  things,  if  they  had 
otherwise  fallen  out  in  the  State  or  Actions  of  the 
World. 

If  ScANDEKBERG  had  joined  his  Forces  with  Hun- 
NIABES,  as  might  hâve  been  expected  before  the 
Battel  in  the  Plains  of  Coêsoan^  in  good  probability 
they  might  hâve  ruin'd  Mahomxt,  if  not  Uie  TurTAsh 
Empire. 

If  Alexandes  had  marcVd  Westward,  and  warr'd 
with  the  RomanSf  whether  he  had  been  able  to  subdue 
that  little  but  valiant  People,  is  an  uncertainty  :  We 
are  sure  he  overcame  Persla;  Historiés  attest,  and 
Prophecies  foretel  the  same.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
Persians  should  be  conque/d  by  Alsxandee,  and  his 
Successors  by  the  Romans^  in  whom  Providence  had 
determin''d  to  settle  the  fourth  Monarchy,  which 
neither  Pyrrhus  nor  Hannibal  must  prevent;  tho^ 
Hannibal  came  so  near  it,  that  he  seem'd  to  miss 
it   by  fatal   Infatuation:   which   if  he  had   effected, 
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there  had  been  such  a  traverr^  and  confusion  of 
Affairs,  as  no  Oracle  could  hâve  predicted.  But  the 
Romans  must  reign,  and  the  Course  of  Things  was 
then  moving  towaids  the  Advent  of  Cheist,  and 
blessed  Discovery  of  the  Gospel:  Our  Saviour  must 
suffer  at  JeruscJemy  and  be  sentence  by  a  Roman 
Judge;  St.  Paul,  a  Roman  Citizen,  must  preach  in 
the  Roman  Provinces,  and  St.  p£TE&  be  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  not  of  Carthage. 


Upon  Reading  Hudibras. 

THE  way  of  BtwUsque  Poems  is  veiy  Ancient, 
for  there  was  a  ludicrous  mock  way  of  trans- 
ferring  Verses  of  Famous  Poets  into  a  Jocose 
Sensé  and  Argument,  and  they  were  calPd  ^flSioi  or 
Parodiœ  ;  divers  Examples  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Athbnjeus. 

The  first  Inventer  hereof  was  Hipponactes,  but 
Hegemon  Sopater  and  many  more  pursu'd  the  same 
Vein;  so  that  the  Parodies  of  Ovines  Buffoon  Méta- 
morphoses Burlesques^  Le  Eneiade  TVavasHtOj  are  no 
new  Inventions,  but  old  Fancies  reviv'd. 

An  Excellent  Parodie  there  is  of  both  the  Scaligebs 
upon  an  Epigram  of  Catctllus,  which  Stephsks  hath 
set  down  in  his  Discourse  of  Parodies  :  a  remarkable 
one  among  the  Greéks  is  that  of  Matbon,  in  the 
Words  and  Epithites  of  Hobieb  describing  the  Feast 
of  Xenoclbs  the  Athenian  Rhetorician,  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  Book  of  ÂthenœuSy  pag.  1S4.  £dit« 
Casavb. 
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TO  imt  BIOBT  HOMOURABLB 

DAVID  EARL  OF  BUCHAN, 

VWOOVHT  AVOHTflUM>irtB^   LoBD  OAKDBÙM 
AND  eLBNDOVAGHn, 

•ira  ov  nn  L^bm  CoHHiisioiraM  of  muob,  âmd  Loed 

LiautBKAlIT  OV  IKB  CovuTm  «P  8nRUN« 
AHD  CltAOKMAMNAN  I«  NOSYB* 

My  Lou), 

THE  Honour  you  bave  dane  our  Family 
Obligeth  U8  to  make  ail  just  Acknowledg- 
ments  of  it:  and  there  is  no  Form  of 
Acknowledgment  in  our  power,  more  worthy  of  Your 
Lordsbip^s  Aeceptance,  tban  this  Dedication  of  the 
last  Work  of  our  Honoured  and  Leamed  Father. 
Enoouraged  hereunto  by  the  Knowledge  we  bave  of 
Your  Lordflbip^s  Judicious  Beliab  of  universal  Leam- 
ing,  and  sublime  Virtue,  we  beg  the  Favour  of  Your 
Acceptance  of  it»  which  will  very  much  Oblige  our 
Family  in  gênerai,  and  Her  in  particular,  who  ia, 

My  Lord, 

Your  LordàMp^ê 

fnast  humble  Servant^ 


Eli2abeth  LrrrzLTOK. 
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THE  PREFACE 

IF  any  One,  c^iar  he  has  read  Bdigio  Medici,  and 
ihe  entîàng  Diêoourêtj  can  mahe  Doubi^  whethtr  the 
êome  Perêon  was  ihe  Auihar  qf  ihem  boiky  he  may 
le  Aêêured  hy  (he  Teetimumjf  of  Mrs,  LnrBLTON,  Sr. 
Thomas  Brown^s  Daughter^  who  lAved  xeUh  her  FaÛter 
when  U  w(u  compoeed  by  Htm;  and  who^  ai  ihe  time^ 
read  ii  xeriUen  by  his  own  Hafid:  and  aleo  by  ihe 
Teeiimony  of  Othera  {qf  whom  I  am  One),  who  read 
ihe  MS.  of  ihe  Juihor,  inmediaiely  after  hiê  DeaA, 
atèd  who  hâve  êince  Read  ihe  Same;  Jrom  which  U  haih 
been  faUkfuUy  and  eaacify  Tramcribed  Jbr  ihe  Prees. 
The  Reoêon  why  ii  wae  noi  Prinied  êooner  w,  because  ii 
was  unhappily  Losi,  by  being  Mishmfd  among  Oiher 
MSS.  for  which  Search  was  laiebf  mode  in  ihe  Présence 
of  ihe  Lord  Arch4Âshop  of  Canierbury,  qf  which  his 
Grâce,  by  LeOer,  Infbrmed  M''*-  Litteltok,  when  he 
seni  ihe  MS  io  Her.  There  is  noihing  prinied  in  ihe 
Discourse,  or  in  ihe  shori  noies,  but  whai  is  found  in 
ihe  original  MS  qf  ihe  Auihor,  excepi  only  where  an 
Oversighi  had  mode  ihe  Addition  or  iransposiiion  qf 
some  words  necessary. 

John  Jbffe&y 

Arcfa-Deacon 

of  Norwich. 
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PART  I 

TREAD  fioftly  and  circumspectly  in  this  fun-  SECT. 
ambulatoiy  Track  and  narrow  Path  of  \ 
GoodnesB  :  Pursue  Virtue  virtuously  :  Leven 
not  good  Actions,  nor  lender  Virtues  disputable. 
Stain  not  fair  Acts  with  foui  Intentions:  Maim  not 
Uprightness  by  halting  Concomitances,  nor  circum- 
stantially  déprave  substantial  Goodness. 

Consider  whereabout  thou  art  in  Cébeis  Table,  or 
that  old  Philosophical  Pinax  of  the  Life  of  Man: 
whether  thou  art  yet  in  the  Road  of  uncertainties  ; 
whether  thou  hast  yet  entred  the  narrow  Gâte,  got 
up  the  Hill  and  asperous  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
the  House  of  Sanity  ;  or  taken  that  purifying  Potion 
from  the  hand  of  sincère  Erudition,  which  may  send 
Thee  clear  and  pure  away  unto  a  virtuous  and  happy 
Life. 

In  this  virtuous  Voyage  of  thy  life  hall  not  about 
like  the  Ark,  without  the  use  of  Rudder,  Mast,  or 
Sail,  and  bound  for  no  Port.  Let  not  Disappoint- 
ment  cause  Despondency,  nor  difficulty  despair. 
Think  not  that  you  are  Sailing  from  Lima  to 
MamOia^  when  you  may  fasten  up  the  Rudder,  and 
sleep  before  the  Wind  ;  but  expect  rough  Seas,  flaws, 
and  oontrary  Blasts:  and  *tis  well,  if  by  many  cross 
Tacks  and  Veerings  you  arrive  at  the  Port;  for  we 
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sleep  in  Lyons  Skins  in  our  Progress  unto  Virtue,  and 
we  slide  not,  but  dimb  unto  it. 

Sit  not  down  in  the  popular  Forma  and  common 
Level  of  Virtues.  Offer  not  only  Peaœ  Offerings 
but  Holocauste  unto  God:  where  ail  ifi  due  make 
no  réserve,  and  eut  not  a  Cummin  Seed  with  the 
Almighty:  To  serve  Him  singly  to  serve  ourselves 
were  too  partial  a  pièce  of  Piety  ;  not  like  to  place 
us  in  the  illustrions  Mansions  of  Glory. 


SECT.  Y  ^  EST  not  in  an  Ovation^  but  a  Triumph  over 
2  r\  ^^y  I^A^ons.  Let  Auger  walk  hanging 
JL  V.  down  the  head  ;  Let  Malice  go  Manicled, 
and  Envy  fetter^d  after  thee.  Behold  within  thee 
the  long  train  of  thy  Trophies  not  without  thee. 
Make  the  quarrelling  Lapithytes  sleep,  and  Centaurs 
within  lye  quiet  Chain  up  the  unruly  Légion  of  thy 
breast.  Lead  thine  own  captivity  captive,  and  be 
Cœsar  within  thy  self. 


SECT.  T  TB  that  is  Chast  and  Continent  not  to  impair 
8  I  'I  his  strength,  or  honest  for  fear  of  Con- 
^  JL  tagion,  t^ill  hardly  be  Heroically  virtuous. 
Adjoum  not  this  virtue  untill  that  temper,  when 
CcUo  could  lend  ont  his  Wife,  and  impotent  Satyrs 
Write  Satyrs  upon  Lust  :  But  be  chast  in  thy  flaming 
Days,  when  Alexander  darM  not  trust  his  eyes  upon 
the  fair  sisters  of  Darius^  and  when  so  many  think 
there  is  no  other  way  but  OrigevCs? 

^  OTatîoD,  a  petty  and  minot  kind  of  Triumph. 
*  Who  is  said  to  hâve  Castimted  himself. 
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SHOW  thy  Art  in  Honesty,  and  IcxMe  not  thy  SECT. 
Virtue  by  the  bad  Managery  of  it  Be  4 
Temperate  and  Sober,  not  to  préserve  your 
body  in  an  ability  for  wanton  ends;  not  to  avoid 
the  infamy  of  common  transgresson  that  way,  and 
thereby  to  hope  to  expiate  or  palliate  obscure  and 
doser  vices;  not  to  spare  your  purse,  nor  simply  to 
enjoy  bealth  :  but  in  one  word,  that  thereby  you  may 
truly  serve  God,  which  every  sickness  will  tell  you 
you  cannot  well  do  without  health.  The  sick  Man'^s 
Sacrifice  is  but  a  lame  Oblation.  Fious  Treasures 
lay^d  up  in  healthful  days  plead  for  sick  non-perform- 
ances: without  which  we  must  needs  look  back  with 
anxiety  upon  the  lost  opportunities  of  health;  and 
may  hâve  cause  rather  to  envy  than  pity  the  ends 
of  pénitent  publick  Sufferers,  who  go  with  healthful 
prayers  unto  the  last  Scène  of  their  lives,  and  in  the 
Integrity  of  their  faculties  return  their  Spirit  unto 
God  that  gave  it. 


BE  charitable  before  wealth  make  thee  covetous,  SECT. 
and  loose  not  the  glory  of  the  Mite.  If  5 
Riches  encrease  let  thy  mind  hold  pace  with 
them;  and  think  it  not  enough  to  be  Libéral,  but 
Munificent.  Though  a  Cup  of  cold  water  from  some 
hand  may  not  be  without  it^s  reward,  yet  stick  not 
thou  for  Wine  and  Oyl  for  the  Wounds  of  the  Dis- 
tressed,  and  treat  the  poor,  as  our  Saviour  did  the 
Multitude,  to  the  reliques  of  some  baskets.  Diffuse 
thy  beneficence  early,  and  while  thy  Treasures  call 
thee  Master:  there  may  be  an  Atropos  of  thy 
Fortunes  before  that  of  thy  Life,  aud  thy  wealth  eut 
off  before  that  hour,  when  ail  Men  shall  be  poor;  for 
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the  Justice  of  Death  looks  equally  upon  tfae  dead, 
and  Choron  expects  no  more  from  Jleœander  than 
from  Iru8. 


SECT.  y"  ^  IVE  not  only  unto  seven,  but  also  unto  eight,* 
6  I  Y  tbat  isy  unto  more  than  many.  Though  to 
V — ^  give  unto  every  one  that  asketh  may  seem 
severe  advice,^  yet  give  thou  also  before  asking  ;  that 
is,  where  want  is  silently  clamorous,  and  mens  Neces- 
sities  not  their  Tongues  do  loudly  call  for  thy 
Mercies.  For  though  sometimes  neoessitousness  be 
dumby  or  misery  speak  not  out,  yet  true  Charity  is 
sagaclousy  and  will  find  out  hints  for  benefiœnce. 
Acquaint  thyself  with  the  Physiognomy  of  Want, 
and  let  the  Dead  colours  and  first  Unes  of  necessity 
Buffice  to  tell  thee  there  is  an  object  for  thy  bounty. 
Spare  not  where  thou  canst  not  easily  be  prodigal, 
and  fear  not  to  be  undone  by  mercy.  For  since  he 
wbo  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Almighty 
Rewarder,  who  observes  no  Ides  but  every  day  for  his 
payments;  Charity  becomes  pious  Usury,  Christian 
Liberality  the  most  thriving  industry;  and  what  we 
adventurc  in  a  Cockboat  may  retum  in  a  Carradc 
unto  us.  He  who  thus  casts  his  bread  upon  the 
Water  shall  surely  find  it  again  ;  for  though  it  falleth 
to  the  bottom,  it  sinks  but  like  the  Ax  of  the 
Prophet,  to  rise  again  unto  him. 


SECT.    TF  Avarice  be  thy  Vice,  yet  make  it  not  thy  Punish- 

7         I      ment.     Misérable  men  commiserate  not  them- 

JL     selyes,  bowelless  unto  others,  and  merciless  unto 

their  own  bowels.     Let  the  finition  of  things  bless 

^  Ecclesiasticns.  '  Lnke. 
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tfae  possession  of  them,  and  think  it  more  satisfaction 
to  live  richly  than  dye  rich.  For  since  thy  good 
Works,  not  thy  goods,  will  follow  thee  ;  since  wealth 
is  an  appertinance  of  life,  and  no  dead  Man  is  Rich  ; 
to  famish  in  Plenty,  and  lire  poorly,  to  dye  Rich,  werc 
a  multiplying  improvement  in  Madness,  and  use  upon 
use  in  Folly. 

TRUST  not  to  the  Omnipotency  of  Gold,  and  SECT. 
say  not  unto  it  Thou  art  my  Confidence.  g 
Eiss  not  thy  hand  to  that  Terrestrial  Sun, 
nor  bore  thy  ear  unto  its  servitude.  A  Slave  unto 
Mammon  makes  no  servant  unto  God.  Covetousness 
cracks  the  sinews  of  Faith;  nuromes  the  appréhen- 
sion of  any  thing  above  sensé  ;  and  only  affected  with 
the  certainty  of  things  présent,  makes  a  peradventure 
of  things  to  corne;  lives  but  unto  one  World,  nor 
hopes  but  fears  another  ;  makes  their  own  death  sweet 
unto  others,  bitter  unto  themselves;  brings  formai 
sadness,  scenical  mouming,  and  no  wet  eyes  at  the 
grave. 

FRSONS  lightly  dipt,  not  grain^d  in  generous  SECT. 
Honesty,  are  but  pale  in  Goodness,  and  faint  g 
hued  in  Integrity.  But  be  thou  what  thou 
vertuously  art,  and  let  not  the  Océan  wash  away 
thy  Tincture.  Stand  magnetically  upon  that  Axis, 
when  prudent  simplicity  hath  fixt  there  ;  and  let  no 
attraction  invert  the  Pôles  of  thy  Honesty.  That 
Vice  may  be  uneasy  and  even  monstrous  unto  thee, 
let  iterated  good  Acts  and  long  confirmed  habits 
make  Virtue  almost  natural,  or  a  second  nature  in 
thee.     Since  virtuous  superstructiont  bave  commonly 
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generous  foundations,  dive  into  thy  inclinations,  and 
early  disoover  what  nature  bids  Uiee  to  be,  or  tells 
thee  thou  may^st  be.  They  who  thus  timely  descend 
into  themselves,  and  cultivate  the  good  seeds  wbieh 
nature  hath  set  in  thera,  proye  not  shrubs  but  Cedars 
in  their  génération.  AikI  to  be  in  the  form  of  the 
best  of  the  Bad,  or  the  worst  of  the  Good,^  wiU  be  no 
satisfaction  unto  them. 


SECT.  "%  ^AKE  not  the  conséquence  of  Virtue  the  ends 
10  |\/|  thereof.  Be  not  beneficent  for  a  name  or 
X  Y  JL  Cymbal  of  applause,  nor  exact  and  just  in 
Commerce  for  the  advantages  of  Trust  and  Crédit, 
which  attend  the  réputation  of  true  and  punctual 
dealing.  For  thèse  Rewards,  though  unsought  for» 
plain  Virtue  will  bring  with  her.  To  bave  other  by- 
ends  in  good  actions  sowers  Laudable  performances, 
which  must  bave  deeper  roots,  motives,  and  instiga- 
tions, to  give  them  tbe  stamp  of  Virtues. 


SECT.    y  ET  not  the  Law  of  thy  Country  be  the  non  ultra 
11        I  of  thy  Honesty  ;  nor  think  that  always  good 

1  ^  enough  which  the  law  will  make  good 
Narrow  not  the  Law  of  Charity,  Equity,  M ercy.  Joyn 
Gospel  Righteousness  with  Légal  Right.  Be  not  a 
mère  Gamaliel  in  the  Faith,  but  let  the  Sermon  in  the 
Mount  be  thy  Targum  unto  the  law  of  Sinah. 


SECT.    y  IVE  by  old  Ethicks  and  the  classical  Rules  of 

12        I  Honesty.    Put  no  new  names  or  notions  upon 

1     <#    Authentick  Virtues  and  Vices.     Think  not 

that  Morality  is  Ambulatory  ;  that  Vices  in  one  âge 

1  Optimi  mftlonim  pessimi  bononun. 
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are  not  Vices  in  another  ;  or  that  Virtues,  which  are 
under  the  everlasting  Seal  of  right  Reaaon,  may  be 
Stamped  by  Opinion.  And  therefore  though  vicious 
times  invert  the  opinions  of  things,  and  set  up  a 
new  Ethicks  against  Virtue,  yet  hold  thou  unto  old 
Morality  ;  and  ratfaer  than  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evily  stand  like  Pcmpey'ê  pillar  conspicuous  by  thyself, 
and  single  in  Integrity.  And  sinoe  the  worst  of  times 
affbrd  imitable  Examples  of  Virtue  ;  since  no  Déluge 
of  Vice  is  like  to  be  so  gênerai  but  more  than  eight  will 
escape;  £ye  well  those  Heroes  who  hâve  held  their 
Heads  above  Water,  who  hâve  touched  Pitch,  and  not 
been  defiled,  and  in  the  common  Contagion  hâve 
remained  uncorrupted. 

EAge  not  Envy  draw  wrinkles  on  thy  cheeks,  SECT. 
be  content  to  be  envy'd,  but  envy  not.  18 
Emulation  may  be  plausible  and  Indignation 
allowable,  but  admit  no  treaty  with  that  passion 
which  no  circumstance  can  make  good.  A  displacency 
at  the  good  of  others  because  they  enjoy  it,  though 
not  imworthy  of  it,  is  an  absurd  depravity,  sticking 
fiist  unto  oomipted  nature,  and  often  too  hard  for 
Humility  and  Charity,  the  great  Suppressors  of  Envy. 
This  surely  is  a  Lyon  not  to  be  strangled  but  by 
Hercules  himself,  or  the  highest  stress  of  our  minds, 
and  an  Atom  of  that  power  which  subdueth  ail  things 
unto  it  self. 


OWE  not  thy  Humility  unto  humiliation  from    SECT. 
adversity,  but   look   humbly  down  in   that       14 
State  when  others  look  upwards  upon  thee. 
Think  not  thy  own  shadow  longer  than  that  of  others, 
VOL.  ni.  2  F 
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nor  delight  to  take  the  Altitude  of  thjaelf.  Be 
patient  in  the  âge  of  Pride,  when  Men  live  bj  ahort 
intenrak  of  Reason  under  the  dominion  of  Humor  and 
Passion,  when  it^s  in  the  Power  of  erery  one  to  trans* 
form  thee  out  of  thy  self,  and  run  thee  into  the  short 
madness.  If  you  cannot  imitate  Job,  yet  corne  not 
short  of  Socrateê^  and  those  patient  Pagans  who  tired 
the  Tongues  of  their  Enemies,  while  they  perœived 
they  spit  their  malice  at  brazen  Walls  and  Statues. 


SECT.    T  ET  not  the  Sun  in  Capricom  ^  go  down  upon  thy 
15        I  wrath,  but  write  thy  wrongs  in  Âshes.    Draw 

Mk  ^  the  Curtain  of  night  upon  injuries,  shut  them 
up  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion*  and  let  them  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been.  To  forgive  our  Enemies, 
yet  hope  that  6od  will  punish  them,  is  not  to  forgive 
enough.  To  forgive  them  our  selves,  and  not  to  pray 
Grod  to  forgive  them,  is  a  partial  pièce  *of  Charity. 
Foigive  thine  enemies  totally,  and  without  any  reserve 
that  however  Grod  will  revenge  thee. 


SECT.  T  T  THILE  thou  so  hotly  disdaimest  the  Devil, 
16  \/\/  be  not  guilty  of  Diabolism.  Fall  not  into 
▼  V  one  name  with  that  undean  Spirit,  nor  act 
his  nature  whom  thou  so  much  abhorrest  ;  that  is  to 
Accuse,  Calumniate,  Backbite,  Whisper,  Detract,  or 
sinistrously  interpret  others.  Dégénérons  depravities, 
and  narrow  minded  vices!  not  only  below  St.  PotiT^ 

^  Even  when  the  Days  are  shortest. 

'  Alluding  iinto  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  mentioned  by  Procopius^ 
which  was  the  name  of  a  Tower  of  Imprisonment  among  the  Ptrsiams  : 
whoever  was  put  therein  was  as  it  were  buried  alive,  and  it  was  death 
for  any  but  to  name  him. 
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noble  Christian  but  Jrisiotk''s  true  Grentleman.^  Trust 
not  with  some  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  Apo- 
cryphal,  and  so  read  with  less  fear  that  Stabbing 
Truth,  that  in  company  with  this  vice  thy  religion  is 
in  vain.  Moses  broke  the  Tables,  without  breaking  of 
the  Law  ;  but  where  Charity  is  broke,  the  Law  it  self 
is  shattered,  which  cannot  be  whole  without  Love, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  it  Look  humbly  upon  thy 
Virtues,  and  though  thou  art  Rich  in  some,  yet  think 
thyself  Poor  and  Naked  without  that  Crowning  Grâce, 
which  thinketh  no  evil,  which  envieth  not,  which 
beareth,  hopetL,  believeth,  endureth  ail  things.  With 
thèse  sure  Grâces,  while  busy  Tongues  are  crying  out 
for  a  drop  of  cold  Water,  mutes  may  be  in  happiness, 
and  sing  the  TriscLgion  *  in  heaven. 


HOWEVER  thy  understanding  may  waver  in  SECT. 
the  Théories  of  True  and  False,  yet  fiasten  17 
the  Rudder  of  thy  Will,  steer  strait  unto 
good  and  fall  not  foui  on  evil.  Imagination  is  apt  to 
rove,  and  conjecture  to  keep  no  bounds.  Some  hâve 
run  out  so  far,  as  to  fancy  the  Stars  might  be  but  the 
light  of  the  Crystalline  Heaven  shot  through  perfora- 
tions on  the  bodies  of  the  Orbs.  Others  more 
Ingeniously  doubt  whether  there  hath  not  been  a  vast 
tract  of  land  in  the  Jtlantick  océan,  which  Earth- 
quakes  and  violent  causes  hâve  long  ago  devoured. 
Spéculative  Misapprehensions  may  be  innocuous,  but 
immorality  pemicious;  Theorical  mîstakes  and  Fhy- 
sical  Déviations  may  condemn  our  Judgments,  not  lead 
us  into  Judgment.     But  perversity  of  Will,  immoral 

*  See  Aristùtl^x  Ethicks,  chapter  of  Magnammîty. 

•  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
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and  sinfull  enormities  walk  with  Adrcuie  and  Nemms 
ai  their  Backs,  pursue  us  unto  Judgment,  and  leave  us 
vidously  misérable. 


SECT.  "TT^ID  early  défiance  unto  those  Vices  which  are  of 
18  r^  thine  inward  Family,  and  having  a  root  in  thy 
X.^  Temper  plead  a  right  and  propriety  in  thee. 
Raise  timely  batteries  against  those  strong  holds  built 
upon  the  Rock  of  Nature,  and  make  this  a  great  part 
of  the  Militia  of  thy  life.  Delude  not  thyself  into 
iniquities  from  participation  or  community,  which 
abate  the  sensé  but  not  the  obliquity  of  them.  To 
conceive  sins  less,  or  less  of  sins,  because  others  aiso 
Transgress,  were  Morally  to  commit  that  natural  fallacy 
of  Man,  to  take  comfort  from  Society,  and  think  adver- 
sities  less,  because  others  also  suffer  them.  The  politick 
nature  of  Vice  must  be  opposed  by  Policy  ;  and  therefore 
wiser  Honesties  project  and  plot  against  it.  Wherein 
notwithstanding  we  are  not  to  rest  in  gênerais,  or  the 
trite  Stratagems  of  Art.  That  may  succeed  with  one 
which  may  prove  successless  with  another  :  There  is  no 
community  or  commonweal  of  Virtue  :  Every  man  must 
study  his  own  oeconomy,  and  adapt  such  rules  unto  the 
figure  of  himself. 


SECT.  T^S  substantially  great  in  thy  self,  and  more  than 
19  r^  thou  appearest  unto  others  ;  and  let  the  World 
X.^  be  deoeived  in  thee,  as  they  are  in  the  Lights 
ofHeaven.  Hang  early  plummets  upon  the  heels  of 
Pride,  and  let  Ambition  hâve  but  an  Epicycle  and 
narrow  circuit  in  thee.  Measure  not  thy  self  by  thy 
moming  shadow,  but  by  the  extent  of  thy  grave,  and 
Reckon  thy  self  above  the  Earth  by  the  line  thou  must 
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be  contented  with  under  it.  Spread  not  into  boimd- 
less  Expansions  either  of  designs  or  desires.  Think  not 
that  manidnd  liyeth  but  for  a  few,  and  that  the  rest 
aie  bom  but  to  serve  those  Ambitions,  which  make  but 
Aies  of  Men  and  wildemesses  of  whole  Nations.  Swell 
not  into  véhément  actions  which  imbroil  and  confound 
the  Earth;  but  be  one  of  those  violent  ones  which 
force  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.^  If  thou  must  needs 
Rule,  be  Zeno's  king,  and  enjoy  that  empire  which 
every  Man  gives  himself.  He  who  is  thus  his  own 
Monarch  contentedlj  sways  the  Soepter  of  himself,  not 
envying  the  Glory  of  Crowned  Heads  and  Elohims  of 
the  Earth.  Could  the  World  unité  in  the  practise 
of  that  despised  train  of  Virtues,  which  the  Divine 
Ethicks  of  our  Saviour  hath  so  inculcated  upon  us,  the 
furious  face  of  things  must  disappear,  Eden  would  be 
yet  to  be  found,  and  the  Angels  might  look  down  not 
with  pity,  but  Joy  upon  us. 


THOUGH  the  Quickness  of  thine  Ear  were  able  SECT. 
to  reach  the  noise  of  the  Moon,  which  some  20 
think  it  maketh  in  it^s  rapid  révolution; 
though  the  number  of  thy  Ears  should  equal  Argus 
his  Eyes  ;  yet  stop  them  ail  with  the  wise  man*s  wax, 
and  be  deaf  unto  the  suggestions  of  Tale-bearers, 
Calumniators,  Pickthank  or  Malevolent  Delators,  who 
while  quiet  Men  sleep,sowing  the  Tares  of  discord  and 
division,  distract  the  tranquillity  of  Charity  and  ail 
friendly  Society.  Thèse  are  the  Tongues  that  set  the 
world  on  fire,  cankers  of  réputation,  and,  like  that  of 
Jofuu  his  gourd,  wither  a  good  name  in  a  night.  Evil 
Spirits  may  sit  still,  while  thèse  Spirits  walk  about, 
^  BlÉtthew  3d. 
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and  perform  the  business  of  HelL  To  speak  more 
striclïy,  our  oorrupted  hearts  are  the  Factories  of  the 
Devil,  which  may  be  at  work  without  bis  présence. 
For  wben  that  circumventing  Spirit  hath  drawn 
Malice,  Envy,  and  ail  unrighteousness  unto  well  rooted 
habits  in  bis  disciples,  iniquity  then  goes  on  upon  its 
own  legs,  and  if  the  gâte  of  Hell  were  shut  up  for  a 
time,  Vice  would  still  be  fertile  and  produce  the  fruits 
of  Hell.  Thus  when  Grod  forsakes  us,  Satan  also 
leaves  us.  For  such  offenders  he  looks  upon  as  sure 
and  sealed  up,  and  his  temptations  then  needless  unto 
them. 

8ECT.        A  NNIHILATE  not  the  Merdes  of  God  by  the 

21  /  \  Oblivion  of  Ingratitude.  For  Oblivion  is  a 
X  V  kind  of  Annihilation,  and  for  things  to  be  a9 
though  they  had  not  been,  is  like  unto  never  being. 
Make  not  thy  Head  a  Grave,  but  a  Repository  of 
God^s  Mercies.  Though  thou  hadst  the  Memory  of 
Seneca^  or  Simonides^  and  Conscience,  the  punctual 
Memorist  within  us,  yet  trust  not  to  thy  Remembrance 
in  things  which  need  Phylacteries.  Register  not  only 
strange  but  merciful  occurrences:  Let  Ephemerides 
not  Ob/mpiads  give  thee  account  of  his  mercies.  Let 
thy  Diaries  stand  thick  with  dutiful  Mémentos  and 
Asterisks  of  acknowledgment.  And  to  be  compleat 
and  forget  nothing,  date  not  his  mercy  from  thy 
nativity,  Look  beyond  the  World,  and  before  the 
JEara  of  Adam. 

SECT.    Tn\AINT  not  the  Sepulcher  of  thy  self,  and  strive 

22  1^  Qo^  to  beautify  thy  corruption.  Be  not  an 
JL  Advocate  for  thy  Vices,  nor  caU  for  many 
Hour-Glasses  to  justify  thy  imperfections.    Think  not 
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that  always  good  wbich  thou  thinkest  thou  canst 
always  mske  good,  nor  that  coDcealed  which  the  Sun 
doth  not  behold.  That  which  ilie  Sun  doth  not  now 
see,  will  be  visible  when  the  Sun  is  out,  and  the  Stara 
are  fitUen  from  Heaven.  Mean  while  there  is  no 
darkness  unto  Conscience;  which  can  see  without 
Light,  and  in  the  deepest  obscurity  give  a  clear 
Draught  of  things,  which  the  Cloud  of  dissimulation 
hath  conceaPd  from  ail  eyes.  There  is  a  natural 
standing  Court  within  us,  examining,  acquitting,  and 
condemning  at  the  Tribunal  of  ourselves,  wherein 
iniquities  hâve  their  natural  Theta's  and  no  nocent  is 
absolved  by  the  verdict  of  himself.  And  therefore 
although  our  transgressions  shall  be  tryed  at  the  last 
bar,  the  process  need  not  be  long  :  for  the  Judge  of  ail 
knoweth  ail,  and  every  Man  will  nakedly  know  himself. 
And  when  so  few  are  like  to  plead  not  Guilty,  the 
Assize  must  soon  hâve  an  end. 


COMPLY  with  some  humours,  bear  with  others,  SECT. 
but  serve  none.  Civil  complacency  consists  28 
with  décent  honesty:  Flattery  is  a  Juggler, 
and  no  Kin  unto  Sincerity.  But  while  thou  main- 
tainest  the  plain  path,  and  scomest  to  flatter  others, 
{ail  not  into  self  Adulation,  and  become  not  thine  own 
Parasite.  Be  deaf  unto  thy  self,  and  be  not  betrayed 
at  home.  Self-credulity,  pride,  and  levity  lead  unto 
self-Idolatry.  There  is  no  Damodes  like  unto  self 
opinion,  nor  any  Siren  to  our  own  fawning  Concep- 
tions. To  magnify  our  minor  things,  or  hug  ourselves 
in  our  apparitions  ;  to  aflbrd  a  creduloos  Ear  unto  the 
dawing  suggestions  of  fanc^;  to  pass  our  days  in 
painted  mistakes  of  our  selves  ;  and  though  we  behold 
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our  own  blood,  to  think  oimelves  the  sons  of  JupUer  ;  ^ 
are  blandishmeiits  of  self  love,  worae  than  outward 
deliuion.  By  this  Imposture  Wise  Men  «ometinies 
are  Mistaken  in  thdr  Elévation,  and  look  abore  them- 
selves.  And  Pools,  which  are  Antipodes  unto  tbe 
Wise,  oonoeive  themselves  to  be  but  tbeir  Periaes  and 
in  the  same  parallel  with  tbem. 


8ECT.  Tp\E  not  a  Hercukêjureng  abroad,  and  a  Poltron 
24  r^  within  thy  self.  To  chase  our  Enemies  out  of 
JL^  the  Pield,  and  be  led  captive  by  our  Vices  ;  to 
beat  down  our  Poes,  and  fall  down  to  our  Concupi- 
scences ;  are  Solecisms  in  Moral  SchooIs,and  no  Laind 
attends  them.  To  well  manage  our  Affections,  and 
wild  Horses  of  Phio^  are  the  highest  Circenses  ;  and 
the  noblest  Digladiation  is  in  the  Theater  of  our 
selves;  for  therein  our  inward  Antagoniste,  not  only 
like  common  Gladiators,  with  ordinary  Weapons  and 
down  right  Blows  make  at  us,  but  also  like  Retiaiy  and 
Laqueary  Combatants,  with  Nets,  Frauds,  and  En- 
tanglements,  fall  upon  us.  Weapons  for  such  combats 
are  not  to  be  forged  at  Lipara:  Vukan'ê  Art  doth 
nothing  in  this  internai  Militia;  wherein  not  the 
Armour  of  JchiUes^  but  the  Armature  of  St.  Paul, 
gives  the  Glorious  day,  and  Triumphs  not  Leading  up 
into  Capitols,  but  up  into  tbe  highest  Heavens.  And 
therefore  while  so  many  think  it  the  only  valour  to 
command  and  master  others,  study  thou  the  Dominion 
of  thy  self,  and  quiet  thine  own  Commotions.  Let 
Right  Beason  be  thy  L^curg^éêj  and  lift  up  thy  hand 
unto  the  Law  of  it  ;  move  by  the  Intelligences  of  tbe 
superiour  Paculties,  not  by  the  Rapt  of  Passion,  nor 
^  As  Alexofukr  the  Great  did. 
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merely  by  that  of  Temper  and  Constitution.  They 
who  are  merely  carried  on  by  the  Wheel  of  such 
Inclinations,  without  the  Hand  and  Guidance  of 
Sovereign  Beason,  are  but  the  Aotomatous  part  of 
mankind,  rather  lived  tban  living,  or  at  least  under- 
living  themselves. 

LET  not  Fortune,  which  hath  no  name  in  Scripture,  SECT. 
hâve  any  in  thy  Divinity.  Let  Providence,  25 
-^  not  Chance,  bave  the  honour  of  thy  acknow- 
ledgments,  and  be  thy  Œdipuê  in  Contingences.  Mark 
well  the  Paths  and  winding  Ways  thereof  ;  but  be  not 
too  wise  in  the  Construction,  or  sudden  in  the  Appli- 
cation. The  Hand  of  Providence  writes  often  by 
Abbreviatures,  Hieroglyphicks  or  short  Characters, 
which,  like  the  Laconism  on  the  Wall,  are  not  to  be 
made  out  but  by  a  Hint  or  Key  from  that  Spirit  which 
indited  them.  Leave  future  occurrences  to  their  un- 
certainties,  think  that  which  is  présent  thy  own  ;  And 
since  His  easier  to  foretell  an  Eclipse,  than  a  foui  Day 
at  some  distance.  Look  for  little  Regular  below. 
Attend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of  Things,  and 
what  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the  Chaos  of  Futurity. 
The  uncertainty  and  ignorance  of  Things  to  corne  makes 
the  World  new  unto  us  by  unexpected  Emergences; 
whereby  we  pass  not  our  days  in  the  trite  road  of 
afFairs  afibrding  no  Novity  ;  for  the  novellizing  Spirit 
of  Man  lives  by  variety,  and  the  new  Faces  of  Things. 

THOUGH    a    contented    Mind    enlargeth   the    sECT. 
dimension  of  little  things;  and  unto  soroe      26 
^tis  Wealth  enough  not  to  be  Poor;   and 
othere  are  well  content,  if  they  be  but  Rich  enough 
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to  be  Honest,  and  to  give  every  Man  bis  due  :  yet  fall 
not  into  that  obsolète  Affectation  of  Bravery  to  throw 
away  thy  Money,  and  to  reject  ail  Honours  or 
Honourable  stations  in  this  oourtly  and  splendid 
World.  Old  Generosity  is  superannuated,  and  such 
contempt  of  the  World  ont  of  date.  No  Man  is  now 
like  to  refuse  the  favour  of  great  ones,  or  be  content 
to  say  unto  Princes,  stand  out  of  my  Sun.  And  if 
any  there  be  of  such  antiquated  Resolutions,  they  are 
not  like  to  be  tempted  out  of  them  by  great  ones  ;  and 
^tis  fair  if  they  escape  the  name  of  Hypocondriacks  from 
the  Genius  of  latter  times,  unto  whom  contempt  of  the 
World  is  the  most  contemptible  opinion,  and  to  be 
able,  like  BiiUf  to  carry  ail  they  bave  about  them  were 
to  be  the  eighth  Wise-man.  However,  the  old  tetrick 
Philosophers  lookM  alwayswith  Indignation  upon  such 
a  Face  of  Things  ;  and  observing  the  unnatural  current 
of  Riches,  Power,  and  Honour  in  the  World,  and  withal 
the  imperfection  and  demerit  of  persons  often  advanced 
unto  tiiem,  were  tempted  into  angry  Opinions,  that 
Affairs  were  ordered  more  by  Stars  than  Reason,  and 
that  things  went  on  rather  by  Lottery,  than  Election. 


SECT.  TF  thy  Vessel  be  but  small  in  the  Océan  of  this 
27  I  World,  if  Meanness  of  Possessions  be  thy  allot- 
X  ment  upon  Earth,  forget  not  those  Virtues  which 
the  great  disposer  of  ail  bids  thee  to  entertain  from 
thy  Quality  and  Condition,  that  is.  Submission, 
Humility,  Content  of  mind,  and  Industry.  Content 
may  dwell  in  ail  Stations.  To  be  low,  but  above 
contempt,  may  be  high  enough  to  be  Happy.  But 
many  of  low  Degree  may  be  higher  than  computed, 
and  some  Cubits  above  the  common  Commensuration; 
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for  in  ail  States  Virtue  gives  Qualifications,  and  Allow- 
anoes,  which  make  out  defects.  Rough  Diamonds  are 
sometîmes  mistaken  for  Pebbles,  and  Meanness  may  be 
Rich  in  Acoomplishments,  which  Riches  in  vain  désire. 
If  our  merits  be  aboyé  our  Stations,  if  our  intrinsecal 
Value  be  greater  than  what  we  go  for,  or  our  Value 
than  our  Valuation,  and  if  we  stand  higher  in  God^s, 
than  in  tbe  Censor^s  Book  ;  it  may  make  some  équitable 
balance  in  the  inequalities  of  this  World,  and  there 
may  be  no  such  vast  Chasm  or  6ulf  between  disparities 
as  common  Measures  détermine.  The  Divine  Eye 
looks  upon  high  and  low  differently  from  that  of  Mw. 
They  who  seem  to  stand  upon  Ohfmpusj  and  high 
mounted  unto  our  eyes,  may  be  but  in  the  Valleys,  and 
low  Ground  unto  his;  for  he  looks  upon  those  as 
highest  who  nearest  approach  his  Divinity,  and  upon 
those  as  lowest  who  are  farthest  from  it. 


WHEN  thou  lookest  upon  the  Imperfections  of  S£CT. 
others,  allow  one  Eye  for  what  is  Laudable  28 
in  them,  and  the  balance  they  faave  from 
some  exoellenqr,  which  may  render  them  considérable. 
While  we  look  with  fear  or  hatred  upon  the  Teeth  of 
the  Viper,  we  may  behold  his  Eye  with  love.  In 
venemous  Natures  something  may  be  amiable:  Poy- 
sons  aiford  Antipoysons:  nothing  is  totally,  or  alto- 
gether  uselessly  bad.  Notable  Virtues  are  sometimes 
dashed  with  notorious  Vices,  and  in  some  vicions 
tempers  hâve  been  found  illustrions  Acts  of  Virtue; 
which  makes  such  observable  worth  in  some  actions  of 
king  DemeMus^  Aniomus^  and  Ahah,  as  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  same  kind  in  Arigtideêj  Numa^  or  David, 
Constancy,  Generosity,  Clemency,  and  liberality,  bave 
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been  highly  oonspicuous  in  some  Persons  not  markt 
ont  in  other  conœrns  for  Example  or  Imitation.  But 
sinoe  Groodness  îs  exemplary  in  ail,  if  others  hâve  not 
oiir  Virtues,  kt  us  not  be  wanting  in  theirs,  nor  soom- 
ing  them  for  their  Vices  whereof  we  are  free,  be  oon- 
deouied  by  their  Virtues,  wherein  we  are  déficient 
There  is  Drofls,  AUoy,  and  Embasement  in  ail  human 
Temper;  and  he  ffieth  without  Wings,  who  thinks  to 
find  Ophyr  or  pure  Métal  in  any.  For  perfection  is 
not  like  Light  centerM  in  any  one  body,  but  like  the 
dispersed  Seminalities  of  Vegetables  at  the  Création 
scattered  throogh  the  whole  Mass  of  the  Earth,  no 
placé  produdng  ail  and  ahnost  ail  some.  So  that  ^tis 
well,  if  a  perfect  Man  can  be  made  out  of  many  Men, 
and  to  the  Perfect  Eye  of  God  eren  out  of  Mankind. 
Time,  which  perfects  some  Things,  imperfects  also 
others.  Could  we  intimately  apprehend  the  Ideated 
Man,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  intellect  of  God  upon  the 
first  exertion  by  Création,  we  might  more  narrowly 
comprehend  our  présent  Degeneration,  and  how  widely 
we  are  fallen  from  the  pure  Exemplar  and  Idea  of  our 
Nature:  for  after  this  corruptive  Elongation  from  a 
primitive  and  pure  Création,  we  are  almost  lost  in 
Degeneration;  and  Jdam  hath  not  only  fallen  from 
bis  Creator,  but  we  ourselves  from  Adam,  our  Tycho 
and  primary  Generator. 


SECT.     >'"^UARREL  not  rashly  with  Adversities  not  yet 

29      I        I    understood;   and  overlook  not  the  Mercies 

j>^    often  bound  up  in  them.     Pc»*  we  consider 

^   ^^     not  sufficiently  the  good  of  Evils,  nor  fairly 

compute  the  Merdes  of  Providence  in  things  afflictive 

at  first  hand.      The   filmons  Andréas  Doria  being 
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invited  to  a  feast  by  Aloysio  Fiuchi  with  design  to 
Kill  him,  just  the  night  before,  fell  mercifàlly  into  a 
fit  of  the  Grout  and  so  escaped  that  miscliief.  When 
Cato  intended  to  Kill  himself,  from  a  blow  wbich  he 
gave  bis  servant,  who  would  not  reacb  bis  Sword  unto 
bim,  bis  Hand  so  swell^d  tbat  be  bad  mucb  ado  to 
Effect  bis  design.  Hereby  any  one  but  a  resolved 
Stoick  migbt  bave  taken  a  fair  bint  of  considération, 
and  tbat  some  merdful  Genius  would  bave  contrived 
bis  préservation.  To  be  sagacious  in  sucb  intercur- 
renœs  is  not  Superstition,  but  waiy  and  pious  Dis- 
crétion ;  and  to  contemn  sucb  bints  were  to  be  deaf 
unto  tbe  speaking  band  of  6od,  wberein  Socrates  and 
Cardan  would  bardly  bave  been  mistaken. 


BREAK  not  open  tbe  gâte  of  Destruction,  and  SECT. 
make  no  baste  or  bustle  unto  Ruin.  Post  not  30 
beedlessly  on  unto  tbe  non  uUra  of  Folly,  or 
précipice  of  Perdition.  Let  vicions  ways  bave  their 
Tropicks  and  Deflexions,  and  swim  in  tbe  Waters  of 
Sin  but  as  in  tbe  AéphaMklc  Lake,  tbougb  smeared  and 
defiled,  not  to  sink  to  tbe  bottom.  If  tbou  bast  dipt 
tby  foot  in  the  Brink,  yet  venture  not  over  Rubieon. 
Run  not  into  Eztremities  from  wbence  there  is  no 
régression.  In  tbe  vicious  ways  of  tbe  World  it 
mercifully  falletb  out  that  we  faecome  not  extempore 
wicked,  but  it  taketh  some  time  and  pains  to  undo 
ourselves.  We  fall  not  from  Virtue,  like  Vulccm  from 
Heaven,  in  a  day.  Bad  Dispositions  require  some 
time  to  grow  into  bad  Habits,  bad  Habits  must 
undermine  good,  and  often  repeated  acts  make  us 
babitually  evil  :  so  that  by  graduai  dépravations,  and 
wbile  we  are  but  staggeringly  evil,  we  are  not  left 
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without  Parenthèses  of  oonsiderations,  thoughtful 
rebukes,  and  merdM  interventions,  to  recal  us  unto 
oursdves.  B'or  the  Wisdom  of  God  hath  methodiz'd 
the  course  of  things  unto  the  best  advantage  of  good- 
ness,  and  thinking  Considerators  overlook  not  tbe  tract 
thereof. 


SECT.  ^^"*^  INCE  Men  and  Women  hâve  their  proper  Virtues 
31  ^^  and  Vices,  and  even  Twins  of  différent  sexes 
W^  bave  not  only  distinct  coverings  in  the  Womb, 
but  differing  qualities  and  Virtuous  Habits  after; 
transplace  not  their  Froprieties,  and  confound  not 
their  Distinctions.  Let  Masculine  and  féminine 
accomplishments  shine  in  their  proper  Orbs,  and  adom 
their  Respective  subjects.  However  unité  not  the 
Vices  of  both  Sexes  in  one;  be  not  Monstrous  in 
Iniquity,  nor  Hermaphroditically  Vitious. 


SECT.  TF  generous  Honesty,  Valour,  and  plain  Dealing,  be 
82  I  Ôie  Cognisance  of  thy  Family  or  Characterîstick 
X  of  thy  Country,  hold  fast  such  inclinations  suckt 
in  with  thy  first  Breath,  and  which  lay  in  the  Cradle 
with  thee.  Fall  not  into  transforming  degenerations, 
which  under  the  old  name  cieate  a  new  Nation.  Be 
not  an  Alien  in  thine  own  Nation  ;  bring  not  OrorUes 
into  Tiber;  learn  the  Virtues  not  the  Vices  of  thy 
foreign  Neighbours»  and  make  thy  imitation  by  dis- 
crétion not  contagion.  Feel  something  of  thyself  in 
the  noble  Acts  of  thy  Ancestors,  and  find  in  thine  own 
Genius  that  of  thy  Predecessors.  Rest  not  under  the 
Expired  merits  of  others,  shine  by  those  of  thy  own. 
Flame  not  like  the  central  iire  which  enlightneth  no 
Eyes,  which  no  Man  seetb,  and  most  men  think  there^s 
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no  Buch  thing  to  be  seen.  Add  one  Ray  unto  the 
common  Lustre  ;  add  not  only  to  the  Number  bot  the 
Note  of  thy  Greneration  ;  and  prove  not  a  Cloud  but 
an  Asterisk  in  thy  Région. 


SINGE  thou  hast  an  Alarum  in  thy  Breait,  which  SECT. 
tells  thee  thou  hast  a  Uving  Spirit  in  thee  88 
above  two  thousand  times  in  an  hour;  dull 
not  away  thy  Days  in  sloathful  supinity  and  the 
tediousness  of  doing  nothing.  To  strenuous  Minds 
there  is  an  inquiétude  in  overquietness,  and  no 
laboriousness  in  labour;  and  to  tread  a  mile  after 
the  slow  paoe  of  a  Snail,  or  the  heavy  measures  of 
the  Lazy  of  Brazilia,  were  a  most  tiring  Pennance, 
and  worse  than  a  race  of  some  furlongs  at  the  Olym- 
picks.  The  rapid  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  rather  imitable  by  our  Thoughts,  than  our  cor- 
poreal  Motions;  yet  the  solemn  motions  of  our  lives 
amount  unto  a  greater  measure  than  is  oommonly 
appiehended.  Some  few  men  hâve  surrounded  the 
Globe  of  the  Earth;  yet  many  in  the  set  Locomo- 
tions and  movements  of  their  days  hâve  measured 
the  circuit  of  it,  and  twenty  thousand  miles  hâve 
been  ezceeded  by  them.  Move  circumspectly  not 
meticulously,  and  rather  carefully  sollicitous  than 
anxiously  sollicitudinous.  Think  not  there  is  a  Lyon 
in  the  way,  nor  walk  with  Leadeu  Sandals  in  the 
paths  of  Goodness;  but  in  ail  Virtuous  motions  let 
Prudence  détermine  thy  measures.  Strive  not  to  run 
like  Hercukê  a  furlong  in  a  breath  :  Festination  may 
prove  Précipitation;  Deliberating  delay  may  be  wise 
cunctation,  and  slowness  no  sloathfulness. 
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SECT.  /^^INCE  virtuous  actions  hâve  their  own  Trumpets, 
84  ^^  and  without  any  noise  fnim  thy  self  will  hâve 
W^  tbeir  resound  abroad;  busy  not  thy  best 
Member  in  the  Encomium  of  thy  self.  Fraise  is  a  defat 
we  owe  unto  the  Virtues  of  others,  and  due  unto  our 
own  from  ail,  whom  Malice  hath  not  made  Mutes, 
or  Envy  struck  Dumb.  Fall  not  however  into  the 
common  prevaneating  way  of  self  commendation  and 
boasting,  by  denoting  the  imperfections  of  otfaers. 
He  who  discommendeth  others  obliquely  commendeth 
hioiself.  He  who  whispers  their  infirmities  proclaims 
his  own  Exemption  from  them;  and  consequently 
says,  I  am  not  as  this  Publican,  or  Hic  Niger^  whom 
I  talk  of.  Open  ostentation  and  loud  vain-glory  is 
more  tolerable  than  this  obliquity,  as  but  containing 
some  Froath,  no  Ink,  as  but  consisting  of  a  personal 
pièce  of  folly,  nor  complicated  with  uncharitableness. 
Superfluously  we  seek  a  precarious  applause  abroad: 
every  good  Man  hath  his  plaudite  within  himself; 
and  though  his  Tongue  be  silent»  is  not  without  loud 
Cymbals  in  his  Breast.  Conscience  will  become  his 
Panegyrist,  and  never  forget  to  crown  and  extol  him 
unto  himself. 


SECT.  TT^LESS  not  thy  self  only  that  thou  wert  bom  in 
85  1"^  Jihens  ;  *  but  among  thy  multiplyed  acknow- 
X^  ledgments  lift  up  one  hand  unto  Heaven,  that 
thou  wert  bom  of  Honest  Parents^  that  Modesty, 
Humility,  Patience,  and  Veracity  lay  in  the  same 
Egg,  and  came  into  the  World  with  thee.  From 
such  foundations  thou  may^st  be  Happy  in  a  Virtuous 

^  Hic  niger  est,  hnnc  tu  Romane  caveto.     Horacâ. 

'  As  Socratts  did.    Athtfts  a  place  of  Leaming  nnd  Civility. 
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precocity,  and  make  an  early  and  long  walk  in  Grood- 
ness;  ao  may^'at  thou  more  naturally  fed  the  con- 
tiariety  of  Vice  unto  Nature,  and  resist  some  by  the 
Antidote  of  thy  Temper.  As  Charity  covers,  so 
Modesty  preventeth  a  multitude  of  sins  ;  withholding 
from  noon  day  Vices  and  brazen-brow^d  Iniquities, 
from  sinning  on  the  house-top,  and  painting  our 
follies  with  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Where  this  Virtue 
rdgneth,  though  Vice  may  show  its  Head,  it  cannot 
be  in  its  Glory:  where  shame  of  sin  sets,  look  not 
for  Virtue  to  arise;  for  when  Modesty  taketh  Wing, 
AHrœa  ^  goes  soon  after. 

THE  Heroical  Tein  of  Mankind  ruos  much  in  SECT. 
the  Souldiery,  and  couragious  part  of  the  86 
World;  and  in  that  form  we  oftenest  find 
Men  ahove  Men.  History  is  fuU  of  the  gallantry  of 
that  Tribe  ;  and  when  we  read  theîr  notable  Acts,  we 
easily  find  what  a  différence  there  is  between  a  Life 
in  Pbéofvh  and  in  Laëriius.  Where  true  Fortitude 
dwells,  Loyalty,  Bounty,  Friendship,  and  Fidelity, 
may  be  fbund.  A  man  may  confide  in  persons  oon- 
stituted  for  noble  ends,  who  dare  do  and  suffer,  and 
who  hâve  a  Hand  to  bum  for  their  Country  and  their 
Friend.  Small  and  creeping  things  are  the  product  of 
petty  Soûls.  He  is  like  to  be  mistaken,  who  makes 
ehoiœ  of  a  oovetous  Man  fbr  a  Friend,  or  relieth  upon 
the  Reed  of  narrdw  and  poltron  Friendship.  Pityfîil 
things  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  cottages  of  such 
Breasts;  but  bright  Thoughts,  dear  Deeds,  Con- 
stancy^  Fidelity,  Bounty,  and  gênerons  Honesty  are 
the  Gems  of  noble  Minds  ;  wherein,  to  derogate  from 
none,  the  true  Heroick  English  Grentleman  hath  no  Peer. 
^  Astraa  GoddeM  of  justice  and  consequently  of  ail  ▼irtne. 
VOL.  III.  8  o 
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PART    II 

SECT.    T^UNISH  not  thy  self  with  Pleasure;  Glut  not 
1  r-^    thy   sensé   with   palative    Delights;    nor  re- 

JL  venge  the  contempt  of  Tempérance  by  the 
penalty  of  Satiety.  Were  there  an  Age  of  delight  or 
any  pleasure  durable,  who  would  not  honour  Vobipia  ? 
but  the  Race  of  Delight  is  short,  and  Pleasures  hare 
mutable  faces.  The  pleasures  of  one  âge  are  not 
pleasures  in  another,  and  their  lives  fall  short  of 
our  own.  Even  in  our  sensual  days,  the  strength  of 
delight  is  in  its  seldomness  or  rarity,  and  sting  in  its 
satiety:  Mediocrity  is  its  Life,  and  immoderacy  its 
Confîîsion.  *The  Luxurious  Emperors  of  old  incon- 
siderately  satiated  themselves  with  the  dainties  of  Sea 
and  Land,  till,  wearied  through  ail  varieties,  their 
réfections  became  a  study  unto  them,  and  they  were 
fain  to  feed  by  Invention.  Novices  in  true  Epi- 
curism!  which  by  mediocrity,  paucity,  quick  and 
healthful  Appetite,  makes  delights  smartly  accept- 
able ;  whereby  Epicunu  himself  found  JupUer^s  brain  ^ 
in  a  pièce  of  Cytheridian  Cheese,  and  the  Tongues  of 
Nightmgals  in  a  dish  of  Onyons.  '  Hereby  healthful 
and  temperate  poverty  hath  the  start  of  nauseating 
Luxury;  unto  whose  dear  and  naked  appetite  every 
meal  is  a  feast,  and  in  one  single  dish  the  first  course 
of  MeUUus  ;  '  who  are  cheaply  hungry,  and  never  loose 

^  Cerebrumjavis^  for  a  delicioiu  bit. 

*  iiêtêUus  bis  riotont  Pontifical  Supper,  tbe  great  variety  whereat  il 
to  be  leen  in  Mûerobius. 
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their  hunger,  or  advantage  of  a  craving  appetite, 
because  obvious  food  contents  it;  while  Nero^  half 
famish'd,  could  not  feed  upon  a  pièce  of  Bread,  and 
lingring  after  his  snowed  water,  hardly  got  down  an 
ordinary  cup  of  Calda.^  By  sach  circumscriptions  of 
pleasure  the  contemned  lîiilosophers  reserved  unto 
themselves  the  secret  of  Delight,  which  the  HéUud's 
of  thofie  days  lost  in  their  exorbitances.  In  vain  we 
study  Delight  :  It  is  at  the  oommand  of  every  sober 
Mind,  and  in  every  sensé  bom  with  us  :  but  Nature, 
who  teacheth  us  the  rule  of  pleasure,  instructeth  also 
in  the  bounds  thereof,  and  where  its  Une  expireth. 
And  therefore  Temperate  Minds,  not  pressing  their 
pleasures  until  the  sting  appeareth,  enjoy  their  con- 
tentations  contentedly,  and  without  regret,  and  so 
escape  the  foUy  of  ezcess,  to  be  pleased  unto  dis- 
placency. 


BKING  candid  Eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  mens  SECT. 
Works,  and  let  not  ZoiUsm  or  Detraction  blast  2 
well  intended  labours.  He  that  endureth  no 
faults  in  mens  writings  must  only  read  his  own, 
wherein  for  the  most  part  ail  appeareth  White. 
Quotation  mistakes,  inadvertency,  expédition,  and 
human  Lapses  may  make  not  only  Moles  but  Warts 
in  Learned  Authors,  who  notwithstanding  being 
judged  by  the  capital  matter  admit  not  of  dis- 
paragement,  I  should  unwillingly  a£Brm  that  Ckero 
was  but  slightly  versed  in  Hotner,  because  in  his 
work  de  Gloria  he  ascribed  those  verses  unto  Jjaxj 
which  were  delivered  by  Hector.    What  if  Plandus 

^  Nerû'mlmfiïghL    Stêêton,  *  Calda  gilidaque  ministir. 
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in  the  account  of  Hercukê  raistaketh  natÎTity  for 
conception?  Who  would  hâve  mean  thoughts  of 
ApoOmaris  Sidmmu^  wbo  seems  to  mistake  the  riTer 
Tigris  for  Euphraêes;  and  though  a  good  Historian 
and  leamed  Bishop  of  Auvergne  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  out  in  the  Storj  of  David^  making  mention 
of  him  when  the  Ark  was  sent  back  by  the  PhUietins 
iipon  a  Cart;  which  was  before  his  tinae.  Though 
I  hâve  no  great  opinion  of  Machiaverê  leaming,  yet 
I  shall  not  presently  say,  that  be  was  but  a  Novice  in 
Roman  History,  because  he  was  mistaken  in  pladng 
Commodus  after  the  Emperour  SèvertAS.  Capital  Truths 
are  to  be  narrowly  eyed,  collatéral  Lapses  and  circum- 
stantial  deliveries  not  to  be  too  strictly  sifted.  And 
if  the  substantial  subject  be  well  forged  out,  we 
need  not  examine  the  sparics,  which  irregulariy  fly 
from  it. 


SECT.    XET  well   weighed   Considérations,  not  stiff   and 
3         I  peremptory    Assumptions,    guide    thy    dis- 

*  ^  courses,  Pen,  and  Actions.  To  begin  or 
continue  our  works  like  Triemegistu»  of  old,  verunn 
cerii  verum  aique  X)ert89mum  eH^  would  Sound  arro- 
gantly  unto  présent  Ears  in  this  strict  enquiring 
Age,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  Probably,  and 
Perhaps,  will  hardly  serve  to  moUify  the  Spirit  of 
captious  Contradictors.  If  Cardan  saith  that  a 
Parrot  is  a  beautiful  Bird,  Scaliger  will  set  his  Wits 
o^  work  to  prove  it  a  deformed  Animal.  The  Com- 
page  of  ail  Physical  Truths  is  not  so  dosely  jointed, 
but  opposition  may  flnd  intrusion,  nor  always  so 
closely  maintained,  as  not  to  suffer  attrition.    Many 

^  Jn  Tabulm  Sman^dima. 
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Positions  seem  quodlibetically  conatituted,  and  like 
a  DeJphian  blade  will  eut  on  both  aides.  Some  Tniths 
seem  almost  Falshoods,  and  some  Falshoods  almost 
Truths;  wherein  Falshood  and  Truth  seem  almost. 
aequilibrioiuly  stated,  and  but  a  (ew  grains  of  dis- 
tinction to  bear  down  the  ballance.  Some  hâve  digged 
deep,  yet  glanoed  by  the  Royal  Vein  ;  and  a  man  may 
come  unto  the  Pericardium^  but  not  the  Heart  of 
Truth.  Besides,  many  things  are  known,  as  some  are 
seen»  that  is  by  Parallaxis,  or  at  some  distance  from 
their  true  and  proper  beings,  the  superfidal  regard 
of  things  having  a  différent  aspect  from  their  true 
and  central  Natures.  And  this  moves  sober  Pens 
unto  suspensory  and  timorous  assertions,  nor  presently 
to  obtrude  them  as  SibyU  leaves,  which  after  con- 
sidérations may  find  to  be  but  folious  apparances, 
and  not  the  central  and  vital  interiors  of  truth. 


VALUE  the  Judicious,  and  let  not  mère  SECT. 
acquests  in  minor  parts  of  Leaming  gain  4 
thy  preexistimation.  Tîs  an  unjust  way 
of  compute  to  magnify  a  weak  Head  for  some  Latin 
abilities,  and  to  undervalue  a  solid  Judgment»  because 
he  knows  not  the  genealogy  of  Hector.  When  that 
notable  Eing  of  France  ^  would  hâve  his  son  to  know 
but  one  sentence  in  Latin,  had  it  been  a  good  one, 
perhaps  it  had  been  enough.  Natural  parts  and  good 
Judgments  ruie  the  World.  States  are  not  govemed 
by  Ergotisms.  Many  hâve  Ruled  well  wfao  could  not 
perhaps  define  a  Commonwealth,  and  they  who  under- 
stand  not  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  command  a  great 
part  of  it.  Where  natural  Logick  prevails  not, 
1  Lewis  the  Eleventh.     Qm  mscit  éùnmuùttê  muit  Regnarê. 
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Artificial  too  often  fiûletb.  Where  Nature  fills  the 
Sailsy  the  Vessel  goes  smoothly  on,  and  when  Judg- 
ment  is  the  Pilot,  the  Ensurance  need  not  be  high. 
When  Industry  builds  upon  Nature,  we  may  expect 
Pyramids:  where  that  foundation  is  wanting,  the 
structure  must  be  low.  They  do  most  by  Books,  who 
could  do  much  without  them  ;  and  he  that  chiefly  ows 
himself  unto  himself  is  the  substantial  Man. 


SECT.    y  ET    tby  Studies    be    as    firee    as    thy    Thoughts 
5         I  and  Contemplations:  but  fly  not  only  upon 

1  ^  the  wings  of  Imagination  ;  Joyn  Sensé  unto 
Reason,  and  Experiment  unto  Spéculation,  and  so 
give  life  unto  Embryon  Truths,  and  Verities  yet  in 
their  Chaos.  There  is  nothing  more  acceptable  unto 
the  Ingénions  World,  than  this  noble  Eluctation  of 
Truth  ;  wherein,  against  the  tenacity  of  Préjudice 
and  Prescription,  this  Century  now  prevaileth.  What 
libraries  of  new  Volumes  aftertimes  will  behold,  and 
in  what  a  new  World  of  Knowledge  the  eyes  of  our 
posterity  may  be  happy,  a  few  Ages  may  joyfîilly 
déclare  ;  and  is  but  a  cold  thought  unto  those,  who 
cannot  hope  to  behold  this  Exantlation  of  Truth,  or 
that  obscured  Virgin  half  out  of  the  Pit  Which 
might  make  some  content  with  a  commutation  of  the 
time  of  their  lives,  and  to  oommend  the  Fancy  of  the 
Pythagore<m  metempsychosis  ;  whereby  they  might 
hope  to  enjoy  this  happiness  in  their  third  or  fourth 
selves,  and  behold  that  in  PythagoraSf  which  they  now 
but  foresee  in  Euphorhus}    The  World,  which  took 

*  Ipse  tgOf  nam  memini^  Trojani  in  tempore  bûlli 
Pantkoides  Euphorhus  êram. 
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but  six  days  to  make,  is  like  to  take  six  thousand  to 
make  oui  :  mean  while  old  Truths  voted  down  begin 
to  résume  their  places,  and  new  ones  arise  upon  us; 
wberein  there  is  no  comfort  in  the  happiness  of  Tulhfê 
Elizium,^  or  any  satisfaction  from  the  Ghosts  of  the 
Ancients,  who  knew  so  little  of  what  is  now  well 
known.  Men  disparage  not  Antiquity,  who  pnidently 
exalt  new  Enquiries,  and  make  not  them  the  Judges  of 
Tnith,  who  were  but  fellow  Enquirers  of  ité  Who  can 
but  magnify  the  Endeavors  of  ArigtoUe,  and  the  noble 
start  which  Leandng  had  under  him;  or  less  than 
pitty  the  slender  prc^ession  made  upon  such  advan- 
tages  ?  YiThile  many  Centuries  were  lost  in  répétitions 
and  transcriptions  sealing  up  the  Book  of  Knowledge. 
And  therefore  rather  than  to  swell  the  leaves  of 
Leaming  by  fruitless  Répétitions,  to  sing  the  same 
Song  in  ail  Ages,  nor  adventure  at  Essays  beyond  the 
attempt  of  others,  many  would  be  content  that  some 
would  write  like  Helmoni  and  Paraceltuê  ;  and  be  will- 
ing  to  endure  the  monstrosity  of  some  opinions,  for 
divers  sing^ar  notions  requiting  such  aberrations. 


DESPISE  lAt  the  obliquities  of  younger  ways,  SECT. 
I  nor  despair  of  better  things  whereof  there  is  Q 
yet  no  prospect.  Who  would  imagine  that 
DiogeneSj  who  in  his  younger  days  was  a  falsifier  of 
Money,  should  in  the  siter  course  of  his  life  be  so  great 
a  contemner  of  Métal  ?  Some  Negros  who  believe  the 
Résurrection,  think  that  they  shaU  Rise  white.*  Even 
in  this  life  Régénération  may  imitate  Résurrection, 

^  Who  comforted  himself  that  he  should  there  cooTcne  with  the  old 
Philosophers. 
'  Mandelslo. 
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our  black  and  vitious  tinctuies  may  wear  off,  and 
goodnefls  cloath  us  witk  candour.  Good  admonitiiiiis 
Knock  not  alwajs  in  vain.  Thene  will  be  signal 
Ezamples  of  God^s  mercy,  and  the  Angels  must  not 
want  their  charitable  Rejoyces  for  the  oonvenion  of 
lost  Sinners.  Figures  of  most  Angles  do  nearest 
approach  unto  Circles,  which  hâve  no  Angles  at  ail. 
Some  may  be  near  unto  goodness,  who  are  ccmceived 
far  from  it,  and  many  things  happen,  not  likely  to 
ensue  from  any  promises  of  Anteoedencies.  CulpaUe 
b^pnnings  bave  found  commendaUe  oonclusions,  and 
infamous  courses  pious  retractations.  Détestable 
Sinners  bave  proved  exemplary  Couverts  on  Earth, 
and  may  be  Glorious  in  the  Apartment  of  Mmry 
Magdalen  in  Heaven.  Men  are  not  the  same  through 
ail  divisions  of  their  Ages.  Time,  Bzperience,  wàî 
Réflexions,  and  God^s  mercies  make  in  some  imU-> 
temper^d  minds  a  kind  of  translation  before  Death, 
and  Meu  to  differ  from  thetnselves  as  well  as  from 
other  Persons.  Hereof  the  old  World  afiPorded  many 
Examples  to  the  infamy  of  latter  Ages,  wlieran  Men 
too  often  live  by  the  rule  of  their  inclinations  ;  so  that, 
without  any  astral  prédiction,  the  first  day  gives  the 
last,^  Men  are  commonly  as  they  lAre,  or  rather,  as 
bad  dispositions  run  iptp  worser  habits,  the  Ev^ing 
doth  not  crown,  but  sowerly  conclude  the  Day. 


S£CT.    Tp  the  Almighty  will  not  spare  us  according  to  his 

7         I      mercifol  capitulation  at  Soiom^  if  his  Goodness 

X    please  not  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  Bad  for  a 

small  pittance  of  Good,  or  to  look  upon  us  in  the 

Lump;   there  is  slender  hope  for  Mercy,  or  sound 

^  JPrimusque  dits  dédit  extr$mum. 
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I»e8uinption  of  fulfiUing  half  hk  Will,  either  in  Per- 
soDft  CHT  Natioas  s  they  who  excel  in  aome  Virtues  being 
8o  ofkeo  affective  in  others;  few  Men  driving  ai  the 
extent  and  amplitude  of  Groodness,  but  Computing 
tbemseives  by  tiieir  best  parts,  and  othen  by  their 
woTst,  are  content  to  rest  in  thoee  Virtues,  which 
others  commonly  want.  Which  makei  this  speckled 
Face  of  Honesty  in  the  World  ;  and  which  was  the 
imperfection  of  the  oM  I^iloaophers  aad  great  pre- 
tenders  unto  Virkue,  who  well  dedining  the  gaping 
Vices  of  Intemperaneei  Ineontinency,  Violence  and 
Oppression,  vese  yet  bUndly  peocant  in  iniquities  of 
doser  faces,  were  envious,  malicious,  oontemners, 
scoffers,  censurers,  and  stufft  with  Vizard  Vices,  no  less 
depranng  the  Eth^real  particle  and  diviner  portion  of 
Man.  Fqr  £lnvy,  Afalice,  Hatred,  are  the  qualities  of 
Sataohclcm  and  dark  like  bimself;  and  where  such 
brands  smoak  the  Spul  cannpt  be  White.  Vice  may 
be  had  at  i^l  prices  ;  ezp^psive  apd  oostly  iniqciities» 
which  make  the  noise,  oMnot  be  every  Man^s  sins  :  bot 
the  soûl  may  be  foully  inquinated  ^t  a  very  low  rate, 
and  |t  Man  m^y  be  cheaply  vitious,  to  the  perdition  of 
bimself. 

OPINION  rides  upon  the  neck  of  Reason,  and  SECT. 
Men  are  Happy,  Wise,  or  Learued,  aocording  g 
as  tbat  Empress  shall  set  them  down  in  the 
Begister  of  Réputation.  However  weigh  qot  thyself 
in  the  scales  of  tby  own  opinion,  but  let  the  Judgment 
of  the  Judicious  be  the  Standard  of  tby  Merit  Self- 
estimation  is  a  flatteier  too  readily  intitling  us  unto 
Knowledge  and  Abilities,  which  others  solUdtously 
labour  after,  and  doubtfully  think  they  attain.  Surely 
such  confident  tempers  do  pass  their  days  in  best 
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tranquility,  who^  resting  in  the  opinion  of  their  own 
abiliàes,  are  happily  gulVd  by  Buch  contentati<m  ; 
wherein  Pride,  Self-conceit,  Confidence,  and  Opinia- 
trity  will  hardly  suffer  any  to  complain  of  imperfection. 
To  think  themBelves  in  the  right,  or  ail  that  right,  or 
only  that,  which  they  do  or  think,  is  a  fallacy  of  high 
content;  though  others  laugh  in  their  Bleeves,  and 
look  upon  them  as  in  a  deluded  Btate  of  Judgment. 
Wherein  notwithstanding  ^twere  but  a  civil  pièce  of 
complacençy  to  suffer  them  to  sleep  who  would  not 
wake,  to  let  them  rest  in  their  securities,  nor  by  dissent 
or  opposition  to  stagger  their  contentments. 


SECT.  ^"^INCE  the  Brow  speaks  often  trae^sinoe  Eyes  and 
g  ^^  Noses  hâve  Tongues,  and  the  countenance  pro- 
W.^  claims  the  Heart  and  inclinations  ;  let  observa- 
tion so  far  instruct  thee  in  Physiognomical  lines,  as  to 
be  some  Rule  for  thy  distinction,  and  Guide  for  thy 
affection  unto  such  as  look  most  like  Men.  Mankind, 
methinks,  is  oomprehended  in  a  few  Faces,  if  we 
exclude  ail  Visages,  which  any  way  partidpate  of 
Symmetries  and  Schemes  of  Look  common  unto  other 
Animais.  For  as  though  Man  were  the  extract  of  the 
World,  in  whom  ail  were  in  coagubUOf  which  in  their 
forms  were  in  soluto^  and  at  Extension;  we  often 
observe  that  Men  do  most  act  those  Créatures,  whose 
constitution,  parts,  and  complexion  do  most  pre- 
dominate  in  their  mixtures.  This  is  a  comer-stone 
in  Physiognomy,  and  holds  some  Truth  not  only  in 
particular  Persons  but  aiso  in  whole  Nations.  There 
are  therefore  Provincial  Faces,  National  Lips  and 
Noses,  which  .testify  not  only  the  Natures  of  those 
Countries,  but  of  those  which  hâve  them  elsewhere. 
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Thus  we  may  make  Engiand  the  whole  Earth,  dividing 
it  uot  only  into  Europe^  JsiOf  Afrka^  but  the  particular 
Régions  thereof,  and  may  in  some  latitude  affirm,  that 
there  are  MgyfAanêy  Scythitms^  Indians  among  us; 
who  though  bom  in  Engiand^  yet  carry  the  Faces  and 
Air  of  those  Countries,  and  are  also  agreeable  and 
correspondent  unto  their  Natures.  Faces  look  uni- 
formly  unto  our  Eyes  :  How  they  appear  unto  some 
Aninuds  of  a  more  pierdng  or  differing  sight,  who  are 
able  to  discover  the  inequalities,  rubbs,  and  hairiness 
of  the  Skin,  is  not  without  good  doubt.  And  there- 
fore  in  référence  unto  Man,  Cupid  is  said  to  be  blind. 
Affection  should  not  be  too  sharp-Eyed,  and  Love  is 
not  to  be  made  by  magnifying  Classes.  If  things  were 
seen  as  they  truly  are,  the  beauty  of  bodies  would  be 
much  abridged.  And  therefore  the  wise  Contriver 
hath  drawn  the  pictures  and  outsides  of  things  softly 
and  amiably  unto  the  natural  Edge  of  our  Eyes,  not 
leasing  thçm  able  to  discover  those  uncomely  asperities, 
which  make  Oyster-shells  in  good  Faces,  and  Hedghoggs 
even  in  Venuiê  moles. 


COURT  not  Felicity  too  £Eur,  and  weary  not  the  SECT. 
favorable  hand  of  Fortune.  Glorious  actions  lo 
bave  their  times,  extent,  and  non  uUrà'g.  To 
put  no  end  unto  Attempts  were  to  make  prescription 
of  Successes,  and  to  bespeak  nnhappiness  at  the  last 
For  the  Line  of  our  LÎves  is  drawn  with  white  and 
black  vicissitudes,  wherein  the  extrêmes  hold  seldom 
one  complezion.  That  Pompey  should  obtain  the 
simame  of  Great  at  twenty  five  years,  that  Men  in 
their  young  and  active  days  should  be  fortunate  and 
perform  notable  things,  is  no  observation   of  deep 
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wonder»  they  having  the  strength  of  their  finies  befote 
them,  nor  yet  acted  their  parts  in  the  World,  for  which 
they  were  bronght  into  it:  whereas  Men  of  years, 
matured  for  counsels  and  designs,  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  vigour  of  their  active  fortunes,  and  high  exploits 
of  life,  proyidentially  ordained  unto  Ages  best  agrée- 
able  unto  them.  And  therefore  many  brave  men 
finding  their  fortune  grow  faint,  and  feeling  its  de- 
dination,  bave  ttmely  withdrawn  themselves  from 
great  attempts,  and  so  escaped  the  ends  of  mighty 
Men,  disproportionable  to  their  beginnings.  But 
magnanimous  thoughts  hâve  so  dimmed  the  Eyes  of 
many,  that  forgetting  the  very  essence  of  Fortune,  and 
the  vicissitude  of  good  and  evil,  they  apprehend  do 
bottom  in  felidty  ;  and  so  bave  been  still  tempted  on 
unto  mighty  Actions,  reserved  for  their  destructions. 
For  Fortune  lays  the  Plot  of  our  Adversities  in  the 
foundation  of  our  Felicities,  blessing  us  in  the  fint 
quadrate,  to  blast  us  more  sharply  in  the  last.  And 
since  in  the  highest  felicities  there  lieth  a  capadty  of 
the  lowest  miseries,  she  hath  this  advantage  from  our 
happiness  to  make  us  truly  misérable.  For  to  become 
acutely  misérable  we  are  to  be  first  happy.  AfBiction 
smarts  most  in  the  most  happy  state,  as  having  some- 
what  in  it  of  BeBUariuê  at  Beggers  bush,  or  Biffozei 
in  the  grate.  And  this  the  fitdlen  Angels  severely 
understand,  who  having  acted  their  first  part  in 
Heaven,  are  made  sharply  misérable  by  transition,  and 
more  afflictively  feel  the  contrary  state  of  HelL 

SECT.    X^^^ARRY  no  careless  Eye  upon  the  unexpected 

11      (  scènes  of  things;    but  ponder  the  acts  of 

^^.1^    Providence  in  the  publick  ends  of  great  and 

notable  Men,  set  out  unto  the  view  of  ail  for  no 
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oommon  memorandims.  The  Tngical  Exits  and  un-  SECT. 
expected  periods  of  aome  eminent  Persons  cannot  but  H 
amuse  considerate  Observators  ;  wherein  notwithvtand- 
ing  most  men  seem  to  see  b y  extramistion,  witbout 
réception  or  self-reflexion,  and  conœive  themselves 
unooncemed  by  the  fallacy  of  their  own  Exemption  : 
Wbereas  the  Mercy  of  Grod  hath  singled  out  but  few 
to  be  the  signais  of  his  Justice»  leaving  the  generality 
of  Mankind  to  the  psedagogy  of  Example.  But  the 
inadverten<7  of  our  Natures  not  well  apprehending 
this  farorable  method  and  mcrdful  decimation,  and 
that  he  sheweth  in  some  what  others  also  deserre; 
they  entertain  no  sensé  of  his  Hand  beyond  the  stroak 
of  themselTes.  Whereupon  the  whole  beoomes  neces* 
sarily  punished,  and  the  contractcd  Hand  of  6od 
extended  unto  universal  Judgments:  from  whenoe 
neyerthelesB  the  ttupidity  of  our  tempers  receives  but 
fiiint  impressions,  and  in  the  most  Tmgical  state  of 
times  holds  but  starts  of  good  motions.  So  that  to 
continue  us  in  goodness  there  must  be  iterated  retums 
of  misery,  and  a  circulation  in  afflictions  is  necessary. 
And  since  we  cannot  be  wise  by  wamings,  since 
Plagues  are  insignificant,  except  we  be  personally 
plagued,  since  also  we  cannot  be  punish^d  unto  Amend- 
aient by  proxy  or  commutation,  nor  by  vicinity,  but 
contaction;  there  is  an  unhappy  necessity  that  we 
must  Smart  in  our  own  Skins^  and  the  provoked  arm 
of  the  Almighty  must  fall  upon  ourselves.  The 
capital  sufferings  of  others  are  rather  our  moniti<His 
than  acquitments.  There  is  but  one  who  died  salvi- 
iically  for  us,  and  able  to  say  unto  Death,  bitherto 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther;  only  one  enlivening. 
Death,  which  makes  Oardens  of  Graves,  and  that 
which  was  sowed  in  Comiption  to  arise  and  flourish  in 
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Glory  :  when  Death  it  self  shail  dye,  and  living  sball 
hâve  no  Period,  when  the  damned  shall  moum  at  the 
funeral  of  Death,  when  Lofe  not  Death  shall  be  the 
wages  of  sin,  when  the  second  Death  shall  prove  a 
misérable  Life,  and  destraction  shall  be  oourted. 


SECT.  A  LTH0U6H  their  Thoughts  may  seem  too  severe, 
12  /\  who  think  that  few  ill  natur'^d  Men  go  to 
Jl  V  heaven;  yet  it  may  be  acknowledged  that 
good  natur'd  Persons  are  best  founded  for  that  place  ; 
who  enter  the  World  with  good  Dispositions,  and 
natural  Grâces,  more  ready  to  be  advanoed  by  im- 
pressions from  above,  and  chiistianized  unto  pieties  ; 
who  carry  about  them  pUdn  and  down  right  dealing 
Minds,  Humility,  Mercy,  Charity,  and  Virtues  accept- 
able unto  Grod  and  Man.  But  whatever  success  tbey 
may  hâve  as  to  Heaven,  they  are  the  acceptable  Men 
on  Earth,  and  happy  is  he  who  hath  his  quiver  fîill 
of  them  for  his  Friends.  Thèse  are  not  the  Dens 
wherein  Falshood  lurks,  and  Hypocrisy  hides  its 
Head,  wherein  Frowaidness  makes  its  Nest,  or  where 
Malice,  Hard-heartedness,  and  Oppression  love  to 
dwell;  not  those  by  whom  the  Poor  get  little,  and 
the  Rich  some  time  loose  ail;  Men  not  of  retracted 
Looks,  but  who  carry  their  Hearts  in  their  Faces, 
and  need  not  to  be  look^d  upon  with  perspectives; 
not  sordidly  or  mischievously  ingrateful  ;  who  cannot 
learn  to  ride  upon  the  neck  of  the  afflicted,  nor  load 
the  heavy  laden,  but  who  keep  the  temple  of  Ja^wa  shut 
by  peaceable  and  quiet  tempers  ;  who  make  not  only 
the  best  Friends,  but  the  best  Enemies,  as  easier  to 
forgive  than  offend,  and  ready  to  pass  by  the  second 
offence,  before  they  avenge  the  first  ;  who  make  natural 
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Royalists,  obedient  Subjects,  kind  and  merciful 
Princes,  verified  in  our  own,  one  of  the  best  natur^d 
KingB  of  this  Throne.  Of  the  old  Roman  Emperoun 
the  best  were  the  best  natur'd  ;  though  they  made  but 
a  small  number,  and  might  be  writ  ia  a  Ring.  Many 
of  the  rest  were  am  bad  Men  as  Princes  ;  Humorists 
rather  than  of  good  humors,  and  of  good  natural 
parts,  rather  than  of  good  natures  :  which  did  but  ann 
their  bad  inclinations,  and  make  them  wittily  wicked. 

WITH  what  shift  and  pains  we  corne  into  the  SECT. 
World  weremember  not  ;  but'tis  commonly  1 8 
found  no  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  it. 
Many  hâve  studied  to  ezasperate  the  ways  of  Death, 
but  fewer  hours  hâve  been  spent  to  soften  that  neces* 
sity.  That  the  smoothest  way  unto  the  grave  is  made 
by  bkeding,  as  common  opinion  presumeth,  beside  the 
sick  and  £unting  Languors  wÛoh  acoompany  that 
eflbsion,  the  ezperiment  in  Lucan  and  Seneca  will 
make  us  doubt;  under  which  the  noble  Stoick  so 
deeply  laboured,  that,  to  conceal  his  affliction,  he  was 
fain  to  retire  firom  the  sight  of  his  Wife,  and  not 
ashamed  to  implore  the  merciful  hand  of  his  Physidan 
to  shorten  his  misery  therein.  Ovid^  the  old  Heroes, 
and  the  Stoicks,  who  were  so  afraid  of  drowning,  bb 
dreading  thereby  the  extinction  of  their  SouI,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  a  Fire,  stood  probably  in  fear 
of  an  easier  way  of  Death  ;  wherein  the  Water, 
entring  the  possessions  of  Air,  makes  a  temperate 
suffocation,  and  kills  as  it  were  without  a  fever. 
Surely  many,  who  hâve  had  the  Spirit  to  destroy 
themselves,  hâve  not  been  ingénions  in  the  con- 
trivance  thereof.  TTwas  a  dull  way  practised  by 
^  Dimito  naujragium^  mers  mihi  munus  trii» 
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SECT.  ThemùiocUê^  to  overwhelm  himself  with  Bulls-blood, 
18  who,  being  an  AHheman^  might  bave  beM  an  earier 
Tbeory  of  Deatb  from  tbe  state  potion  of  bis 
Country;  firam  wbkh  Socraki  in  PkOo  seemed  not 
to  suffer  mueb  more  than  fron  tbe  fit  of  an  Ague. 
Cmto  ù  iilucb  to  be  pitied,  wbo  itiaBgled  bitewlf  with 
pojniards;  and  HanniM  seenis  note  subtle,  wbo 
carried  bis  delitery,  not  in  tbe  point  but  tbe  pnmrael  ' 
of  bis  Swôrd, 

The  Egyptians  were  mercifiil  contrivers,  wbo 
destroyed  tbeir  maleiactors  hy  Asps,  cbarming  their 
sensés  into  an  invincible  sleep^  and  killing  as  it  were 
witb  Hermès  bis  Rod.  Tbe  Turkisb  Emperonr,^ 
odiouB  f(A-  otber  Crueltjr,  was  berein  a  ranarkable 
Master  of  Mercy,  killing  bis  Favorite  in  bis  sleep, 
atid  seùding  bim  from  tbe  sbade  into  tbe  bouse  of 
darkness.  He  wbo  bad  been  tbos  destroyed  would 
batdly  bave  bled  at  tbe  pmence  of  bis  destroyer; 
wben  Men  at«  already  dead  by  metapbor,  and  pass 
bnt  ftom  one  sleep  tinto  anotbër,  wanting  berein  tbe 
eminent  part  of  severity,  to  feel  tbemselves  to  dye, 
and  escaping  tbe  sbarpest  attendant  of  Deatb,  tbe 
lively  appréhension  tbereof.  But  to  learn  to  dye  is 
better  than  to  study  tbe  ways  of  dying.  Deatb  will 
find  some  ways  to  mity  or  eut  tiie  most  Gktrdian 
Knots  of  Life,  and  make  men^s  miseries  as  mortal  as 
tbemselves:  wbereas  evil  Spirits,  as  undying  Sub- 
stances, are  unseparable  from  tbeir  cabimities;  and 
tberefore  tbey  everlastingly  struggle  under  tbeir 
Angustia'ê^  and  bound  up  witb  immortaUty  can  never 
get  out  of  tbemselves. 

1  PAéiarck. 

i  Pommel,  wherdn  he  is  ssid  to  hare  carried  lomething,  wherebjr 
upon  a  struggle  or  despiûr  he  might  deliver  himself  from  ail  mis- 
fortunes.  '  Solyman,    Turkish  history. 
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PART  III 

''^  I  ^IS  haid  to  find  a  whole  Age  to  imitate,  or    SECT. 
I         what  Century  to  proposa  for  Example.   Some        1 

JL  ha^e  been  far  more  approveable  than  others  : 
but  Virtue  and  Vice,  Pan^yricks  and  Satyrs,  scatter- 
ingly  to  be  found  in  ail.  History  sets  down  not  only 
things  laudable,  but  abominable  ;  tbings  wbich  should 
never  bave  been,  or  never  hâve  been  known  :  So  that 
noble  pattems  must  be  fetched  hère  and  there  firom 
single  Persons,  rather  than  whole  Nations,  and  from 
ail  Nations,  rather  than  any  one.  The  World  was 
early  bad,  and  tbe  first  sin  the  most  déplorable  of 
any.  The  younger  World  afforded  the  oldest  Men, 
and  perhaps  the  Best  and  the  Worst,  when  length 
of  days  made  yirtuoos  habits  Heroical  and  immove* 
able,  Titious,  inveterate,  and  irreclaimable.  And 
sinoe  His  said  the  imaginations  of  their  hearts  were 
evil,  only  evil,  and  oontinually  evil  ;  it  may  be  feared 
that  their  sins  hdd  pace  with  their  lives;  and  their 
Longevity  swelling  their  Impieties,  the  Longanimity 
of  Grod  would  no  longer  endure  such  yivacious 
abominations.  Their  Impieties  were  surely  of  a  deep 
dye,  which  required  the  whole  Elément  of  Water  to 
wash  them  away,  and  overwhelmed  their  memories 
with  themselves;  and  so  shut  up  the  first  Windows 
of  Time,  leaving  no  Historiés  of  those  longevous 
générations,  when  Men  might  bave  been  properly 
Historians,  when  Jdam  might  bave  read  long  Lectures 
unto  Methuaélah^  and  Methutelah  unto  Nodk.     For 

voi.  m,  2  H 
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had  we  been  happy  in  just  Historical  aooounts  of  that 
iinpamllerd  World,  we  might  hâve  been  aoquainted 
with  Wonders;  and  bave  tindentood  not  a  little  of 
the  Âctt  and  undertakings  of  MoiCê  bis  migbty 
Men,  and  Men  of  renown  of  old  ;  wbich  migbt  bave 
enbirged  our  Thougbts,  and  made  tbe  World  older 
unto  us.  For  the  unknown  part  of  time  shortens  tbe 
estimation,  if  not  the  compute  of  it.  What  hath 
escaped  our  Knowledge  faUs  not  under  our  Con- 
sidération, and  what  is  and  will  be  latent  is  little 
better  than  non  existent. 

SECT.  /^^OME  tbings  are  dictated  for  our  Instruction, 
2  ^^  some  acted  for  our  Imitation,  wherein  ^tis 
W^  best  to  asoend  unto  tbe  bighest  oonfonnity, 
and  to  tbe  honour  of  tbe  Exemplar.  He  bonours 
God  wbo  imitâtes  him.  For  what  we  virtuoudy 
imitate  we  approve  and  Admire;  and  since  we 
deligbt  not  to  imitate  Inferiors,  we  aggrandize  and 
magnify  tbose  we  imitate;  since  also  we  are  most 
apt  to  imitate  tbose  we  love,  we  testify  our  aflFec- 
tion  in  our  imitation  of  tbe  Inimitable.  To  affect 
to  be  like  may  be  no  imitation.  To  act,  and 
not  to  be  what  we  prétend  to  imitate,  is  but  a 
mimicai  conformation,  and  carrietb  no  Virtue  in  it. 
Lucifer  imitated  not  God,  wben  be  said  be  would  be 
like  tbe  Higbest,  and  be  imitated  not  JupUery  wbo 
counterfeited  Thunder.  Wbere  Imitation  can  go  no 
farther,  let  Admiration  .step  on,  wbereof  tbere  is  no 
end  in  the  wisest  form  of  Men.  Even  Angels  and 
Spirits  bave  enougb  to  admire  in  their  sublimer 
Natures,  Admiration  being  the  act  of  the  Créature 
and  not  of  God,  wbo  doth  not  Admire  bimself. 
Created     Natures    allow    of    swelling     Hyperboles; 
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nothing  can  be  said  HyperbolicaUy  of  God,  nor  will 
his  Attributes  admit  of  expressions  aboyé  their  own 
Exuperances.  TrUmegiHuê  hi^  Circle,  whose  center 
is  every  where,  and  circumference  no  where,  was 
no  Hyperbole.  Words  cannot  exceed,  where  they 
cannot  express  enough.  Even  the  most  winged 
Thoughts  fall  at  the  setting  out,  and  reach  not  the 
portai  of  Divinity. 

rBivious  Theoremsy  and  Janti^-faced  Doctrines,  let  SECT. 
Virtuous  considérations  state  the  detennination.  8 
Look  upon  Opinions  as  thou  dost  upon  the  Moon, 
and  chuse  not  the  dark  hémisphère  for  Ûiy  contemplar 
tion.  Embrace  not  the  opacous  and  blind  side  of 
Opinions,  but  that  which  looks  most  Luciferously  or 
induentially  unto  Goodness.  Tis  better  to  think 
that  there  are  Guardian  Spirits,  than  that  there  are 
no  Spirits  to  Guard  us;  that  vidous  Persons  are 
Slaves,  than  that  there  is  any  servitude  in  Virtue; 
that  times  past  bave  been  better  than  times  présent, 
than  that  times  were  always  bad,  and  that  to  be 
Men  it  sufficeth  to  be  no  better  than  Men  in  ail 
Ages,  and  so  promiscnously  to  swim*  down  the  turbid 
stream,  and  make  up  the  grand  confusion.  Sow  not 
thy  understanding  with  Opinions,  which  make  nothing 
of  Iniquities,  and  falladously  extenuate  Transgressions. 
Look  upon  Vices  and  vidons  Objects  with  Hyper- 
bolical  Eyes,  and  rather  enlarge  their  dimensions,  that 
their  unseen  Deformities  may  not  escape  thy  sensé, 
and  their  Poysonous  parts  and  stings  may  appear 
massy  and  mpnstrous  unto  thee  ;  for  the  undiscemed 
Partides  and  Atoms  of  Evil  deceive  us,  and  we  are 
undone  by  the  Invisibles  of  seeming  Goodness.  We 
are  only  deceived  in  what  is  not  discemed,  and  to 
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Err  is  but  to  be  Blind  or  Dim-sighted  ai  to  some 
Perceptions. 


SECT.    '^  w  ^O  bé  Honest  in  a  right  Line,^  and  Virtuoiu 
4  I         ^y  Epitome,  be  finn  unto  such  Prindples  of 

JL  Goodness,  as  carry  in  tfaem  Volumes  of  in- 
struction and  may  abridge  thy  Labour.  And  since 
instructions  are  many,  hold  close  unto  those,  whereon 
the  rest  dépend.  So  may  we  bave  ail  in  a  few,  and 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in  a  Rule,  the  Sacred  Writ 
in  Stenography,  and  the  Scripture  in  a  Nut-Shell. 
To  pursue  the  osseous  and  solid  part  of  Gcxidness, 
which  gives  Stability  and  Rectitude  to  ail  the  rest; 
To  settle  cfn  fundamental  Virtues,  and  bid  early 
défiance  unto  Mother-vices,  which  carry  in  their 
Bowels  the  seminals  of  other  Iniquities,  makea  a 
short  eut  in  Goodness,  and  strikes  not  off  an  Head 
but  the  whole  Neck  of  Hydra,  For  we  are  carried 
into  the  dark  Lake,  like  the  JEgyptian  River  into 
the  Sea,  by  seven  principal  Ostiaries.  The  Mother- 
Sins  of  that  number  are  the  Deadly  engins  of  Evil 
Spirits  that  undo  us,  and  even  evil  Spirits  them- 
selves,  and  he  wbo  is  under  the  Chains  thereof  is 
not  without  a  possession.  Mary  Magdaletèe  had  more 
than  seven  Devils,  if  thèse  with  their  Imps  were  in 
her,  and  he  who  is  thus  possessed,  may  literally  be 
named  Légion.  Where  such  Plants  grow  and  prosper, 
look  for  no  Champain  or  R^on  yoid  of  Thoms,  but 
productions  like  the  Tree  of  Goa^*  and  Forrests  of 
abomination. 

i  Lima  ruta  briffissima, 

'  Arbor  Gca  dé  Ruyzy  or  ficus  Indica^  whose  branches  8end  down 
shoots  which  root  in  the  ground,  from  whence  there  suocessively  rise 
others,  till  one  Tree  becomes  a  wood. 
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GUIDE  not  the  Hand  of  God,  nor  order  thc  8ECT. 
Finger  of  the  Almighty,  unto  thy  will  and  5 
pleasure;  but  sit  quiet  in  the  soft  showers 
of  Providence,  and  Favourable  distributions  in  this 
World,  either  to  thyself  or  others.  And  since  not 
only  Judgments  hâve  their  Errands,  but  M ercies  their 
Commissions  ;  snatch  not  at  every  Favour,  nor  think 
thy  self  passed  by  if  they  fall  upon  thy  Neighbour. 
Rake  not  up  envions  displaœnces  at  things  successfVd 
unto  others,  which  the  wise  Disposer  of  ail  thinks 
not  fit  for  thy  self.  Reconcile  the  events  of  things 
unto  both  beings,  that  is,  of  this  World  and  the 
next:  So  will  there  not  seem  so  many  Riddles  in 
Providence,  nor  varions  inequalities  in  the  dispensa- 
tion  of  things  below.  If  thou  dost  not  anoint  thy 
Face,  yet  put  not  on  sackcloth  at  the  felicities  of 
others.  Repining  at  the  Good  draws  on  rejoicing 
at  the  evils  of  others,  and  so  falls  into  that  inhumane 
Vice,'  for  which  so  few  Languages  hâve  a  name.  Thc 
blessed  Spirits  above  rejoice  at  our  happiness  below  : 
but  to  be  glad  at  the  evils  of  one  another,  is  beyond 
the  malignity  of  Hell,  and  falls  not  on  evil  Spirits, 
who,  though  they  rejoice  at  our  unhappiness,  take  no 
pleasure  at  the  afflictions  of  their  own  Society  or  of 
their  fellow  Natures.  Dégénérons  Heads!  who  must 
be  fain  to  leam  from  such  Examples,  and  to  be 
Taught  from  the  School  of  Hell. 

GRAIN  not  thy  vicions  stains,  nor  deepen  those    sECT. 
swart  Tinctures,  which  Temper,  Infirmity,  or        g 
ill  habits  hâve  set  upon  thee;  and  fix  not 
by  iterated  dépravations  what  time  might  EiFaoe,  or 

>  'EirtxoipeMudft. 
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Virtuous  washes  expunge.  He,  who  thus  still  ad- 
vanceth  in  Iniquity  deepneth  his  defonned  hue  ;  tums 
a  Shadow  into  Night,  and  makes  himself  a  Negro  in 
the  black  Jaundioe;  and  so  beoomes  one  of  those 
Lost  ones,  the  disproportionate  pores  of  whose  Brains 
afibrd  no  entranœ  imto  good  Motions,  but  reflect  and 
frustrate  ail  Counsels,  Deaf  unto  the  Thunder  of  the 
Laws,  and  Rocks  unto  the  Cries  of  charitable  Com- 
miserators.  He  who  hath  had  the  Patience  of 
Diogeneêy  to  make  Orations  unto  Statues,  may  more 
sensibly  apprehend  how  ail  Words  ùlH  to  the  Ground, 
spent  upon  such  a  surd  and  Earless  Creneration  of 
Men,  stupid  unto  ail  Instruction,  and  rather  requiring 
an  Exorcist,  than  an  Orator  for  thcir  Conversion. 


SECT.  TT^URDEN  not  the  back  of  Jries,  Leo^  or  Taurus^ 
7  1*^  with  thy  faults;  nor  make  Saturuy  Marsy  or 
jL/  Venuêy  guilty  of  thy  Follies.  Think  not  to 
fiuten  thy  imperfections  on  the  Stars,  and  so  despair- 
ingly  conceive  thy  self  under  a  fatality  of  being  eviL 
Calculate  thy  self  within,  seek  not  thy  self  in  the 
Moon,  but  in  thine  own  Orb  or  Microcosmical  Circum- 
ference.  Let  celestial  as])ect8  admonish  and  advertise, 
not  condude  and  détermine  thy  ways.  For  since  good 
and  bad  stars  moralize  not  our  Actions,  and  neither 
excuse  or  commend,  acquit  or  condemn  our  Good  or 
Bad  Deeds  at  the  présent  or  last  Bar,  since  some  are 
Astrologically  well  disposed  who  are  morally  highiy 
vicious;  not  Celestial  Figures,  but  Virtuous  Schemes 
must  denominate  and  state  our  Actions.  If  we 
rightly  understood  the  Names  whereby  God  calleth 
the  Stars,  if  we  knew  his  Name  for  the  Dog-Star,  or 
by  what  appellation  Jupiter^  Mars^  and  Satum  obey 
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his  Will  ;  it  might  be  a  wdoome  accession  unto  Astro- 
logy,  which  speaks  gieat  things,  and  is  fain  to  make 
use  of  appellations  firom  Greek  and  Barbarick  Systems. 
Whatever  Influences,  Impulsions,  or  Inclinations  there 
be  from  the  Lights  above,  it  were  a  pièce  of  wisdom 
to  make  one  of  those  Wise  men  who  overrule  their 
Stars,^  and  with  their  own  Militia  contend  with  the 
Host  of  Heaven.  Unto  which  attempt  there  want 
not  Auziliaries  from  the  whole  strength  of  Morality, 
supplies  from  Christian  Ethicks,  influences  also  and 
illuminations  from  above,  more  powerfuU  than  the 
Lîghts  of  Heaven. 


CNFOUND  not  the  distinctions  of  thy  Life  SECT. 
which  Nature  hath  divided:  that  is,  Youth,  g 
Adolescence,  Manhood,  and  old  Age,  nor  in 
thèse  divided  Periods,  wherein  thou  art  in  a  manner 
Four,  conceive  thyself  but  One.  Let  every  division 
be  happy  in  its  proper  Virtues,  nor  one  Vice  run 
throUgh  ail.  Let  each  distinction  hâve  its  salutary 
transition,  and  critically  deliver  thee  from  the  imper- 
fections of  the  former,  so  ordering  the  whole,  that 
Prudence  and  Virtue  may  bave  the  largest  section. 
Do  as  a  Child  but  when  thou  art  a  Child,  and  ride 
not  on  a  Reed  at  twenty.  He  who  hath  not  taken 
leave  of  the  follies  of  bis  Youth,  and  in  bis  maturer 
state  scaree  got  out  of  that  division,  disproportion- 
ately  divideth  bis  Days,  crowds  up  the  latter  part  of 
bis  Life,  and  leaves  too  narrow  a  corner  for  the  Age 
of  Wisdom,  and  so  hath  room  to  be  a  Man  scarce 
longer  than  he  hath  been  a  Youth.  Rather  than 
to  make  this  confusion,  anticipate  the  Virtues  of 
^  Sapùm  dûméHoàùmr  Astris. 
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Age,  and  live  long  without  the  infirmitieB  of  it.  So 
ma/st  thou  oount  up  thy  Dajs  os  «ome  do  Adatu^ 
that  is,  by  anticipation  ;  so  may'^gt  thou  be  ooetaneoufl 
unto  thy  Elden,  and  a  Father  unto  thy  oontem- 
poiaries. 


SECT.    "¥   T     THILEothen  are  curions  in  thechoiceofgood 
9  \/V/       ^^'*  ^^^  chiefly  sollicitons  for  healthful 

y  Y  Y  habitationsyStudy  thou  Conversation,  and 
^  be  critical  in  thy  Ccmsortion.  The  aspects,  oonjunc- 
tions,  and  configurations  of  the  Stars,  which  mutually 
diversify,  intend,  or  qualify  their  influences,  are  but 
the  varieties  of  their  nearer  or  farther  conversation 
with  one  another,  and  like  the  Consortion  of  Men, 
whereby  they  become  better  or  worse,  and  even  Ex- 
change their  Natures,  Sinoe  men  live  by  Examples, 
and  will  be  imitating  something;  order  thy  imita- 
tion to  thy  Improvement,  not  thy  Ruin.  Look  not 
for  Roses  in  ÀUahis^  His  Garden,  or  wholesome 
Flowers  in  a  venemous  Plantation.  And  since  there 
is  scarce  any  one  bad,  but  some  others  are  the 
worse  for  him;  tempt  not  Contagion  by  proximity, 
and  hazard  not  thy  self  in  the  shadow  of  Cor- 
ruption. He  who  hath  not  early  suffered  this 
Shipirrack,  and  in  his  Younger  Days  escaped  this 
Chârybdiêf  may  make  a  happy  Voyage,  and  not  corne 
in  with  black  Saik  into  Ûie  port.  Self  conversa- 
tion, or  to  be  alone,  is  better  than  such  Consortion. 
Some  School-men  tell  us,  that  he  is  properly  alone, 
with  whom  in  the  same  place  there  is  no  other  of  the 

^  Adam  thought  to  be  created  in  the  State  of  Mao,  abont  tfairty 
years  Old. 
'  AtuUus  made  a  Garden  which  eontained  only  venemoui  plants. 
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same  Species.  Nabuchodonozor  was  alone,  thou^ 
among  the  Beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  a  Wise  Man  maj 
be  toleiably  taid  to  be  alone  though  with  a  Rabble 
of  People,  Utile  better  than  Beasts  about  him.  Un- 
thinking  Heads,  who  hâve  not  leam^d  to  be  alone, 
are  in  a  Prison  to  themselves,  if  they  be  not  also 
with  others:  Whereas  on  the  contrary,  they  whose 
thoughts  are  in  a  fair,  and  hurry  within,  are  some- 
times  £ûn  to  retire  into  Company,  to  be  out  of  the 
crowd  of  themselves.  He  who  must  needs  hâve  Com- 
pany, must  needs  hâve  sometimes  bad  Company.  Be 
able  to  be  alone.  Loose  not  the  advantage  of  Soli- 
tude, and  the  Society  of  thy  self,  nor  be  only  content, 
but  delight  to  be  alone  and  single  with  Omnipresençy. 
He  who  is  thus  prepared,  the  Day  is  not  uneasy  nor 
the  Night  black  unto  him.  Darkness  may  bound'his 
Eyes,  not  his  Imagination.  In  his  Bed  he  may  ly, 
like  Pompey^  and  his  Sons,  in  ail  quarters  of  the 
Earth,  may  speculate  the  Universe,  and  enjoy  the 
whole  World  in  the  Hermitage  of  himself.  Thus 
the  old  Ascetkk  Christians  found  a  Paradise  in  a 
Désert,  and  with  little  converse  on  Earth  held  a 
conversation  in  Heaven;  thus  they  Astronomis^d  in 
Caves,  and  though  they  beheld  not  the  Stars,  had 
the  Glory  of  Heaven  before  them. 


C'    the    Characters    of   good    things   stand   in-    SECT. 
delibly  in  thy  Mind,  and  thy  Thoughts  be       XO 
active  on  them.    Trust  not  too  much  unto 
suggestions  from  Reminisoential  Amulets,  or  artificial 
Memoranduma.    Let  the  mortifying  Jamtê  of  Cùoar* 

^  Pùmpêi09  Juvttus  Asia  atqmê  Ewrûpa^  têd  i^mm   Ttrra  UgU 

Libyes, 
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rubias^  be  in  thy  daily  Thoughts,  not  only  on  tby 
Hand  and  Signets.  Rely  not  alone  upon  silent  and 
dtunb  remembranoes.  Behold  not  Death's  Heads  till 
thou  doest  not  see  them,  nor  look  upon  mortifying 
Objecta  till  thou  overlook^st  them.  Forget  not  how 
assuefaction  unto  any  thing  minorâtes  the  passion 
from  it,  bow  constant  Objects  loose  tbeir  hints, 
and  steal  an  inadvertisement  upon  us.  There  is  no 
excuse  to  forget  what  every  thing  prompts  unto  us. 
To  thoughtful  Obsenrators  the  wbole  World  is  a 
Phylactery,  and  every  thing  we  see  an  Item  of  the 
Wisdom,  Power,  or  Goodness  of  God.  Happy  are 
they  who  verify  their  Amulets,  and  make  their 
Phylacteries  speak  in  their  Lives  and  Actions.  To 
run  on  in  despight  of  the  Révulsions  and  Pul-backs  of 
such  Remora^s  aggravâtes  our  transgressions.  When 
Death's  Heads  on  our  Hands  bave  no  influence  upon 
our  Heads,  and  fleshless  Cadavers  abate  not  the 
exorbitances  of  the  Flesh  ;  when  Crucifixes  upon  Mens 
Hearts  suppress  not  their  bad  commotions,  and  bis 
Image  who  was  murdered  for  us  with-holds  not  from 
Blood  and  Murder;  Phylacteries  prove  but  for- 
malities,  and  their  despised  hints  sharpen  our  con- 
demnations. 


SECT.    TOOK    not    for    VnuOes    in    the  Euxine   Sea,  or 

11        I  expect  great  matters  where  they  are  not  to 

1     ^    be    found.       Seek    not    for    Profundity    in 

Shallowness,  or  Fertility  in  a  Wilderness.    Place  not 

^  Dûft  Sébastian  de  CovarmHas,  writ  3  Centnries  of  moral  Emblems 
in  Spamsk,  In  the  88th  of  tbe  teoond  Centary  he  sets  down  two 
Faces  averse,  and  conjoined  /anus-Ukt  ;  the  one  a  Gallant  Beaatiful 
Face,  the  other  a  Death's-Head  Face,  with  this  Motto  oitt  of  OvûTs 
MetatnarpkùHs^  Quidfmrim  qnidnmque  vide. 
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the  expectation  of  great  Happiness  hère  below,  or  SECT. 
think  to  find  Heaven  on  Earth  ;  wherein  we  must  11 
be  content  with  Embryon-felicities,  and  fruitions  of 
doubtful  Faces.  For  the  Circle  of  our  felicities  makes 
but  short  Arches.  In  every  clime  we  are  in  a 
periscian  state,  and  with  our  light  our  Shadow  and 
Darkness  walk  about  us.  Our  Contentments  stand 
upon  the  tops  of  Pyramids  ready  to  fall  off,  and  the 
insecurity  of  their  enjoyments  abrupteth  our  Tran- 
quillities.  What  we  magnify  is  Magnificent,  but  like 
to  the  Cohâêus,  noble  without,  stuft  with  rubbidge 
and  coarse  Métal  within.  Even  the  Sun,  whose 
Glorious  outside  we  behold,  may  hâve  dark  and 
smoaky  Entrails.  In  vain  we  admire  the  Lustre  of 
any  thing  seen:  that  which  is  truly  glorious  is  in- 
visible. Parodiée  was  but  a  part  of  the  Earth,  lost 
not  only  to  our  Fruition  but  our  Knowledge.  And 
if,  according  to  old  Dictâtes,  no  Man  can  be  said  to 
be  happy  before  Death,  the  happiness  of  this  Life 
goes  for  nothing  before  it  be  over,  and  while  we 
think  ourselves  happy  we  do  but  usurp  that  Name. 
Certainly  true  Béatitude  groweth  not  on  Earth,  nor 
hath  this  World  in  it  the  Expectations  we  hâve  of 
it.  He  Swims  in  Oyl,  and  can  hardly  avoid  sinking, 
who  hath  such  light  Foundations  to  support  him. 
Tis  therefore  happy  that  we  hâve  two  Worlds  to  hold 
on.  To  enjoy  true  happiness  we  must  travel  into  a 
very  far  Countrey,  and  even  out  of  our  selves;  for 
the  Pearl  we  seek  for  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Indian^ 
but  in  the  Empyrean  Océan. 
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SECT.  A  NSWEB  not  the  Spur  of  Fury,  and  be  not 
12  /  \  prodigal  or  prodigious  in  Revenge.  Make 
À  11  not  one  in  the  Hiséoria  HorribiUs\^  Flaj 
not  thy  Servant  for  a  broken  Glass,  nor  pound  him 
in  a  Mortar  who  offendeth  thee  ;  supererogate  not  in 
the  worst  sensé,  and  overdo  not  the  necessities  of 
evil  ;  humour  not  the  injustice  of  Revenge.  Be  not 
Stoically  mistaken  in  the  equality  of  sins,  nor  oom- 
mutatively  iniquous  in  the  viduation  of  transgressions  ; 
but  weigh  them  in  the  Scales  of  Heaven,  and  by  the 
weights  of  righteous  Reason.  Think  that  Revenge 
too  high,  which  is  but  level  with  the  ofiènoe.  Let 
thy  Arrows  of  Revenge  fly  short,  or  be  aimed  like 
those  of  Jonathan^  to  fall  beside  the  mark.  Too 
many  there  be  to  whom  a  Dead  Enemy  smells  well, 
and  who  find  Musk  and  Amber  in  Revenge.  The 
ferity  of  such  minds  holds  no  ruie  in  Retaliations, 
requiring  too  often  a  Head  for  a  Tooth,  and  the 
Suprême  revenge  for  trespasses  which  a  night^s  rest 
should  obliterate.  But  patient  Meekness  takes  in- 
juries like  Pills,  not  chewing  but  swallowing  them 
down,  Laconically  suffering,  and  silently  passing  them 
over,  while  angered  Pride  makes  a  noise,  like  Homeri- 
can  Mars^  at  every  scratch  of  offences.  Since  Women 
do  most  delight  in  Revenge,  it  may  seem  but  féminine 
manhood  to  be  vindicative.  If  thou  must  needs  hâve 
thy  Revenge  of  thine  Enemy,  with  a  soft  Tongue 
break  his  Bones,'  heap  Coals  of  Pire  on  his  Head, 
forgive  him,  and  enjoy  it.    To  forgive  our  Enemies 

>  A  Book  30  intitled  wherein  are  sundry  horrid  accoiints. 
'        •  Th  miser  exclamas^  ut  SUniora  vincere  possis^ 

VelpoHus  quantum  Gradivus  Hpméricus,    Juvenal. 
A  soft  tongue  breakeUi  the  bones.    Provtrbs  25.  15. 
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if  a  charming  way  of  Revenge,  and  a  short  Cctêorian 
Conquest  oveiooiiiiiig  without  a  blow;  laying  our 
Enemies  at  onr  Feet,  under  sorrow,  shame,  and  re- 
pentance;  leaving  our  Foes  our  Friends,  and  solicit- 
ously  inclined  to  grateful  Betaliations.  Thus  to 
Retum  upon  our  Adversaries  is  a  healing  way  of 
Revenge,  and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  soft  and  melt- 
ing  ultion,  a  method  Taught  from  Heaven  to  keep 
ail  smooth  on  Earth.  Common  forceable  ways  make 
not  an  end  of  Evil,  but  leave  Hatred  and  Maliœ 
behind  them.  An  Enemy  thus  reoondled  is  little 
to  be  trusted,  as  wanting  the  foundation  of  Love 
and  Charity,  and  but  for  a  time  restndned  by  dis- 
advantage  or  inability.  If  thou  hast  not  Mercy  for 
others,  yet  be  not  Cruel  unto  thy  self.  To  ruminate 
upon  evils,  to  make  critical  notes  upon  injuries,  and 
be  too  acute  in  their  appréhendons,  is  to  add  unto 
our  own  Tortures,  to  feather  the  Arrows  of  our 
Enemies,  to  lash  our  selves  with  the  Scorpions  of  our 
Foes,  and  to  résolve  to  sleep  no  more.  For  injuries 
long  dreamt  on  take  away  at  last  ail  rest;  and  he 
sleeps  but  like  Reguluê,  who  busieth  his  Head  about 
them. 


A  MUSE  not  thyself  about  the  Riddles  of  future  SECT. 
/  \  things.  Study  Prophecies  when  they  are  ^8 
Jl  11  beoome  Historiés,  and  past  hovering  in  their 
causes.  Eye  weU  things  past  and  présent,  and  let 
conjectural  sagacity  suffice  for  things  to  oome.  There 
is  a  sober  Latitude  for  prescience  in  contingences  of 
discoverable  Tempers,  whereby  disceming  Heads  see 
sometimes  beyond  their  Eyes,  and  Wise  Men  become 
Prophetical.       Leave    Cloudy    prédictions    to    their 
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Periods,  and  let  appointed  Seasons  hâve  the  lot  of 
their  aocomplishments.  Tis  too  early  to  study  such 
Prophecies  before  they  liave  been  long  made,  before 
some  train  of  their  causes  bave  abeady  taken  lire, 
laying  open  in  part  what  lay  obscure  and  before 
buryed  unto  us.  For  the  voice  of  Prophecies  is  like 
that  of  Whispering-places  :  They  who  are  near  or  at 
a  little  distance  hear  nothing,  those  at  the  farthest 
extremity  will  understand  ail.  But  a  Rétrograde 
cognition  of  times  past,  and  things  which  bave  already 
been,  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  suspended  Knowledge 
of  what  is  yet  unezistent.  And  the  Greatest  part  of 
time  being  already  wrapt  up  in  things  behind  us  ;  iVs 
now  somewhat  late  to  bait  after  things  before  us  ;  for 
futurity  still  shortens,  and  time  présent  sucks  in  time 
to  corne.  What  is  Prophetical  in  one  Âge  proves 
Historical  in  another,  and  so  must  hoid  on  unto  the 
last  of  time;  when  there  will  be  no  room  for  Pré- 
diction, when  Janus  shall  loose  one  Face,  and  the 
long  beard  of  time  shall  look  like  those  of  David^s 
Servants,  shom  away  upon  one  side,  and  when,  if  the 
expected  Elias  should  appear,  he  might  say  much  of 
what  is  past,  not  much  of  what^s  to  come. 


SECT.    T'IVE  unto  the  Dignity  of  thy  Nature,  and  leave 
24        I  it  not  disputable  at  last,  whether  thou  hast 

1  ^  been  a  Man,  or  since  thoa  art  a  composition 
of  Man  and  Beast,  how  thou  hast  predominantly 
passed  thy  days,  to  state  the  dénomination.  Un-mcm 
not  therefore  thy  self  by  a  Beastial  transformation, 
nor  realize  old  Fables.  Expose  not  thy  self  by  four- 
footed  manners  unto  monstrous  draughts,  and  Cari- 
catura    représentations.     Think    not    after    the    old 
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Pyihagorean  conceit,  what  Beast  thou  may^st  be  after  SECT. 
death.  Be  not  under  any  Brutal  metemptychona  14 
while  thou  livest,  and  walkest  about  eiectly  under 
the  scheme  of  Man.  In  thine  own  drcumference,  as 
in  that  of  the  Earth,  let  the  Rational  Horizon  be 
larger  than  the  sensible,  and  the  Circle  of  Reason 
than  of  Sensé.  Let  the  Divine  part  be  upward,  and 
the  Région  of  Beast  beIow«  Otherwise,  His  but  to 
live  invertedly,  and  with  thy  Head  unto  the  Heels  of 
thy  AfUipodes.  Désert  not  thy  title  to  a  Divine 
particle  and  union  with  invisibles.  Let  true  Know- 
ledge and  Yirtue  tell  the  lower  World  thou  art  a 
part  of  the  higher.  Let  thy  Thoughts  be  of  things 
which  hâve  not  entred  into  the  Hearts  of  Beasts: 
Think  of  things  long  past,  and  long  to  corne  :  Acquaint 
thy  self  with  the  Choragkan  of  the  Stars,  and  consider 
the  vast  expansion  beyond  them.  Let  Intellectual 
Tubes  give  thee  a  glânoe  of  things,  which  visive 
Organs  reaeh  not.  Hâve  a  glimpse  of  incompréhen- 
sibles, and  Thoughts  of  things,  which  Thoughts  but 
tenderly  touch.  Lodge  immaterials  in  thy  Head: 
ascend  unto  invisibles  :  fiU  thy  Spirit  with  Spirituals, 
with  the  mysteries  of  Faith,  the  magnalities  of 
Religion,  and  thy  Life  with  the  Honour  of  6od; 
without  which,  though  Giants  in  Wealth  and  Dignity, 
we  are  but  Dwarfs  and  Pygmies  in  Humanity,  and 
may  hold  a  pitiful  rank  in  that  triple  division  of 
mankind  into  Heroes,  Men,  and  Beasts.  For  though 
human  Soûls  are  said  to  be  equal,  yet  is  there  no 
small  inequality  in  their  opérations.;  some  maintain 
the  allowable  Station  of  Men  ;  many  are  far  below  it  ; 
and  some  hâve  been  so  divine,  as  to  approach  the 
Apogeum  of  their  Natures,  and  to  be  in  the  Con/hwim 
of  Spirits. 
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SBCT.  T^EHOUD  thy  self  by  inwiad  Optidts  and  the 
15  r^  Crystalline  of  thy  Soûl.  Strange  it  is  that 
JL^  in  the  most  perfect  sensé  there  should  be  so 
many  fallades,  that  we  are  ùàn  to  make  a  doctrine, 
and  often  to  see  by  Art.  But  the  greatest  imperfeo 
tion  is  in  our  inward  sight,  that  is,  to  be  Ghosts 
unto  our  own  Eyes,  and  while  we  are  so  sharp  sighted 
as  to  look  thorough  others,  to  be  invisible  unto  our 
selves;  for  the  inward  Eyes  are  more  fedlacious  than 
the  outward.  The  Vices  we  scc^  at  in  others  laugh 
at  us  within  our  selves.  Avarice,  Pride,  Falahood  lye 
undisœmed  and  blindly  in  us,  even  to  the  Age  of 
blindness  :  and  therrfore  to  see  our  selves  interiourly, 
we  are  fain  to  borrow  other  Mens  Eyes  ;  wherein  true 
Friends  are  good  Informers,  and  Censurers  no  bad 
Friends.  Conscience  only,  that  can  see  without 
Light,  sits  in  the  Areopagy  and  dark  Tribunal  of 
our  Hearts,  surveying  our  Thoughts  and  oondemning 
their  obliquities.  Happy  is  that  State  of  Vision  that 
can  see  without  light,  though  ail  should  look  as 
before  the  Création,  when  there  was  not  an  Eye  to 
see,  or  Light  to  actuate  a  Vision:  wherein  notwith- 
standing  obscurity  is  only  imaginable  respectively 
unto  Eyes;  for  unto  God  there  was  none,  Etarnal 
light  was  ever,  created  Light  was  for  the  création, 
not  himself,  and  as  he  saw  before  the  Sun,  may  stiU 
also  see  without  it.  In  the  City  of  the  new  Jenh' 
êolem  there  is  neither  Sun  nor  Moon;  where  glorifyed 
Eyes  must  see  by  the  Archeiypai  Sun,  or  the  Light 
of  God,  able  to  illuminate  Intellectual  Eyes,  and 
make  unknown  Visions.  Intuitive  perceptions  in 
Spiritual  beings  may  perhi^  hold  some  Analogy 
unto  Vision  :  but  yet  how  they  see  us,  or  one  another, 
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what  Eye,  what  Light,  or  what  perception  is  required 
iinto  their  intuition,  is  jet  dark  unto  our  appré- 
hension ;  and  even  how  thej  see  Grod,  or  how  unto  our 
glorified  Eyes  the  Beatifical  Vision  will  be  celebrated, 
another  World  must  tell  us,  when  perceptions  will  be 
new,  and  we  may  hope  to  behold  invisibles. 


WHEN  ail  looks  (air  about,  and  thou  seest  not  SECT. 
a  doud  so  big  as  a  Hand  to  threaten  thee,  16 
forget  not  the  Wheel  of  things  :  Think  of 
suUen  vicissitudes,  but  beat  not  thy  brains  to  fore- 
know  them.  Be  armed  against  such  obscurities,  rather 
by  submission  than  fore-knowledge.  The  Knowledge 
of  future  evils  mortifies  présent  felicities,  and  there  is 
more  content  in  the  uncertainty  or  ignorance  of  them. 
Thîs  favour  our  Saviour  vouchsafed  unto  Peter^  when 
he  fore-told  not  his  Death  in  plain  terms,  and  so  by 
an  ambiguous  and  cloudy  delivery  dampt  not  the 
Spirit  of  his  Disciples.  But  in  the  assured  fore- 
knowledge  of  the  déluge,  Noah  lived  many  Years 
under  the  affliction  of  a  Flood;  and  Jerusaletn  was 
taken  unto  Jeremy^  before  it  was  besieged.  Ând 
therefore  the  Wisdom  of  Âstrologers,  who  speak  of 
future  things,  hath  wisely  softned  the  severity  of  their 
Doctrines;  and  even  in  their  sad  prédictions,  while 
they  tell  us  of  inclination  not  coaction  from  the 
Stars,  they  Kill  us  not  with  Stygian  oaths  and 
merciless  neoessity,  but  leave  us  hopes  of  évasion. 

rthou  hast  the  brow  to  endure  the  Name  of  Traytor,    SECT. 
Perjur^,  or  Oppressor,  yet  cover  thy  Face  when       17 
Ingratitude  is  thrown  at  thee.    If  that  degenerous 
Vice  possess  thee,  hide  thy  self  in  the  shadow  of  thy 
VOL.  m.  2 1 
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shame,  and  pollute  Dot  noUe  society.  Grateful  In- 
genuities  are  content  to  be  obliged  within  aoroe  com- 
paas  of  Rétribution,  and  being  depiessed  by  tbe 
weight  of  iterated  favoun  may  ao  labour  under  their 
inabilities  of  Reqnital,  aa  to  abate  the  content  60m 
Kindnessea.  But  narrow  aelf-ended  Soûls  make  pre- 
scription of  good  Offices,  and  obliged  by  often  favours 
think  others  still  due  unto  them  :  whereas,  if  they 
but  once  fail,  they  prove  so  perversely  ungrateful,  as 
to  make  nothing  of  conunon  courtesies,  and  to  bury 
ail  that^s  past.  Such  tempers  pervert  the  gênerons 
course  of  things  ;  for  they  discourage  the  inclinations 
of  noble  minds,  and  make  Beneficency  cool  unto  acts 
of  obligation,  whereby  the  grateful  World  should 
subsist,  and  bave  their  consolation.  Common  grati- 
tude must  be  kept  alive  by  the  additionary  fewel  of 
new  courtesies  :  but  generous  Gratitudes,  though  but 
ouce  well  obliged,  without  quickening  répétitions  or 
expectation  of  new  Favours,  bave  thankful  minds  for 
ever;  for  they  write  not  their  obligations  in  sandy 
but  marble  memories,  which  wear  not  out  but  with 
themselves. 


8ECT.    ^nr^HINK  not  Silence  the  wisdom  of  Pools,  but, 
18  I         if  rightiy  timed,  the  honour  of  Wise  Men, 

^  who  bave  not  the  Infinnity,  but  the  Virtue 
of  Tacitumity,  and  speak  not  out.  of  the  abundance, 
but  the  well  weighted  thoughts  of  their  Hearts. 
Such  silence  may  be  Eloquence,  and  speak  thy  worth 
above  the  power  of  Words.  Make  such  a  one  thy 
friend,  in  wbom  Princes  may  be  happy,  and  great 
Councels  successful.  Let  him  bave  the  Key  of  thy 
Heart,  who  hath  the  Lock  of  his  own,  which  no 
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Temptation  can  open;  where  thy  Secrets  may  last- 
ingly  ly,  like  the  lamp  in  Ohfbku  his  Um,^  alive,  and 
light,  but  close  and  invisible. 


C'  thy  Oaths  be  sacred,  and  Promises  be  SECT. 
made  upon  the  Altar  of  thy  Heart.  Call  19 
not  Jove^  to  witness  with  a  Stone  in  one 
Hand,  and  a  Straw  in  another,  and  so  make  Chaff 
and  Stubble  of  thy  Vows.  Woridly  Spirits,  whose 
interest  is  their  belief,  make  Cobwebs  of  Obligations, 
and,  if  they  can  find  ways  to  élude  the  Um  of  the 
PrcetoTj  will  trust  the  Thunderbolt  of  Jtynêer:  And 
therefore  if  they  should  as  deeply  swear  as  Osnum  to 
Bethlem  Gabor  :  ^  yet  whether  they  would  be  bound  by 
those  chains,  and  not  find  ways  to  eut  such  Gardian 
Enots,  we  could  bave  no  just  assurance.  But  Honest 
Mens  Words  are  Stygian  Oaths,  and  Promises  in- 
violable. Thèse  are  not  the  Men  for  whom  the 
fetters  of  Law  were  first  forged:  they  needed  not 
the  solemness  of  Oaths  ;  by  keeping  their  Faith  they 
swear 9^  and  evacuate  such  confirmations. 

THOUGH  the  World  be  Histrionical,  ana  most    SÏCT. 
Men  live  Ironically,  yet  be  thou  what  thou       20 
singly    art,  and    personate    only    thy    self. 
Swim  smoothly  in  the  stream  of  thy  Nature,  and  live 
but  one  Man.     To  single   Hearts  doubling  is  dis- 

^  Which  after  many  hundred  years  was  foimd  buming  under  groand, 
and  went  out  as  toon  as  the  air  came  to  it. 

'  Jovem  lapiékm  jurarê, 

'  See  the  oath  of  Sultan  Osman  in  his  life,  in  the  addition  to  KnotU 
his  Turkish  history. 

^  Colendo  fidtm  jm^tmi, — Cartins. 
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cniciating:  such  tempers  must  sweat  to  dissemble, 
and  prove  but  hypocritical  Hjrpocrites.  Simulation 
must  be  short  :  Men  do  not  easily  continue  a  counter- 
feiting  Life,  or  dissemble  unto  Death.  He  who 
counterfeiteth,  acts  a  part  ;  and  is  as  it  were  out  of 
himself  :  which,  if  long,  proves  so  irksome,  that  Mai 
are  glad  to  pull  of  their  Vizards,  and  résume  them- 
selves  again;  no  practice  being  able  to  naturalise 
such  unnaturals,  or  make  a  Man  rest  content  not 
to  be  himself.  Ând  therefore  since  Sinceritj  is 
thy  Temper,  let  veracity  be  thy  Virtue  in  Words, 
Manners,  and  Actions.  To  offer  at  iniquities,  which 
hâve  so  little  foundations  in  thee,  were  to  be  vitious 
up  hill,  and  strain  for  thy  condemnation.  Persons 
vitiously  inclined,  want  no  Wheels  to  make  them 
actively  vitious,  as  having  the  Elater  and  Spring 
of  their  own  Natures  to  facilitate  their  Iniquities. 
And  therefore  so  many,  who  are  sinistrous  unto  Good 
Actions,  are  Ambi-dexterous  unto  bad;  and  Vukans 
in  virtuous  paths,  Achilkses  in  vitious  motions. 


SECT.  T^  BST  not  in  the  high  8train*d  Paradoxes  of  old 
21  r^  Philosophy  supported  by  naked  Reason,  and 
JL  V  the  rewaid  of  mortal  Felicity,  but  labour  in 
the  Ethicks  of  Faith,  built  upon  Heavenly  assistance, 
and  the  happiness  of  both  beings.  Understand  the 
Rules,  but  swear  not  unto  the  doctrines  of  Zeno  or 
Epicuruê.  Look  beyond  AntoninuSf  and  terminate 
not  thy  morals  in  Séneca  or  Epictetus.  Let  not  the 
twelve,  but  the  two  Tables  be  thy  Law  :  Let  Pt/tha- 
gOTM  be  thy  Remembrancer,  not  thy  textuaiy  and 
final  Instructer  ;  and  leam  the  Vanity  of  the  World 
rather  from  Sohmon  than  Phocylides.    Sleep  not  in 
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the  Dogma^s  of  the  Peripahis,  Academy,  or  Poriicus. 
Be  a  moralist  of  the  Mount,  an  Epidetus  in  the  Faiih, 
and  christianize  thy  Notions. 


IN  seventy  or  eighty  years  a  Man  may  hâve  a  deep  SECT. 
Gust  of  the  World,  Enow  what  it  is,  what  it  can  22 
aflPord,  and  what  ^tis  to  hâve  been  a  Man.  Such 
a  latitude  of  yean  may  hold  a  considérable  corner  in 
the  gênerai  Map  of  Time;  and  a  Man  may  hâve  a 
curt  Epitome  of  the  whole  course  thereof  in  the  days 
of  his  own  life,  may  dearly  see  he  hath  but  acted  over 
his  Pore-fathers  ;  what  it  was  to  live  in  Ages  past,  and 
what  living  will  be  in  ail  âges  to  corne. 

He  is  like  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Time  who  hath 
lived  to  see  about  the  sixtieth  part  thereof.  Persons  of 
short  times  may  Know  what  ^tis  to  live,  but  not  the  life 
of  Man,  who,  having  little  behind  them,  are  but  Jamaes 
of  one  face,  and  Know  not  singularities  enough  to 
ndse  Axioms  of  this  World:  but  such  a  compass 
of  Years  will  shew  new  Examples  of  old  Things, 
Parallelisms  of  occurrences  through  the  whole  course 
of  Time,  and  nothing  be  monstrous  unto  him;  who 
may  in  that  time  understand  not  only  the  varieties  of 
Men,  but  the  variation  of  himself,  and  how  many  Men 
he  hath  been  in  that  extent  of  time. 

He  may  hâve  a  close  appréhension  what  it  is  to  be 
forgotten,  while  he  hath  lived  to  find  none  who  could 
remember  his  Father,  or  scaroe  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  and  may  sensibly  see  with  what  a  face  in  no 
long  time  oblivion  will  look  upon  himself.  His  Pro- 
geny  may  never  be  his  Posterity;  he  may  go  out  of 
the  World  less  related  than  he  came  into  it;  and 
considering  the  fréquent  mortality  in   Friends  and 
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SECT.  Relations,  in  such  a  Term  of  Time,  he  may  pus 
22  away  divers  years  in  sorrow  and  blad^  habita,  and 
leave  none  to  moum  for  himself;  Orbity  may  be 
his  inheritance,  and  Riches  his  Repentanoe. 

In  such  a  thred  of  Time,  and  long  observation  of 
Men,  he  may  acquire  a  Physiognomical  intuitive 
Ejiowledge,  Judge  the  interiors  by  the  outside,  and 
ndse  conjectures  at  first  sight;  and  knowing  what 
Men  hâve  been,  what  they  are,  what  Children  pro- 
bably  will  be,  may  in  the  présent  Age  behold  a  good 
part,  and  the  tempar  of  the  next  ;  and  since  so  many 
ïive  by  the  Rules  of  Ck>nstitution,  and  so  few  over- 
come  their  temperamental  Inclinations,  make  no  im- 
probable prédictions. 

Such  a  portion  of  Time  will  afford  a  large  prospect 
backward,  and  Authentick  Refiections  how  far  he  hath 
performed  the  great  intention  of  his  Being,  in  the 
Honour  of  his  Maker;  whether  he  hath  made  good 
the  Principles  of  his  Nature,  and  what  he  was  made 
to  be  ;  what  Characteristick  and  spécial  Mark  he  hath 
left,  to  be  observable  in  his  Génération;  whether  he 
hath  Lived  to  purpose  or  in  vain,  and  what  he  hath 
added,  acted,  or  performed,  that  might  considerably 
speak  him  a  Man. 

In  such  an  Age  Delights  will  be  undelightful  and 
Pleasures  grow  stale  unto  him  ;  Antiquated  Theorems 
will  revive,  and  SoïomofCa  Maxims  be  Démonstrations 
unto  him  ;  Hopes  or  presumptions  be  over,  and  despair 
grow  up  of  any  satisfaction  below.  And  having  been 
long  tossed  in  the  Océan  of  this  World,  he  will  by  that 
time  feel  the  In*draught  of  another,  unto  which  this 
seems  but  preparatory,  and  without  it  of  no  high 
value.  He  will  experimmtally  find  the  Emptiness  of 
ail  things,  and  the  nothing  of  what  is  past  ;  and  wisely 
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giounding  upon  txue  Christian  Expectatioiu,  finding 
so  much  past,  will  whoUy  fiz  upon  what  is  to  come 
He  will  long  for  Perpetuity,  and  live  as  though  he 
made  haste  to  be  happy.  The  hist  maj  prove  tbe 
prime  part  of  his  Life,  and  those  his  best  days  which 
he  lived  nearest  Heaven, 


ES  happy  in  the  Elizium  of  a  virtuously  SECT. 
composed  Mind,  and  let  Intellectual  Con-  28 
tente  exceed  the  Delights  wherein  mère 
Pleasurists  place  their  Paradise.  Bear  not  too  slack 
reins  upon  Pleasure,  nor  let  complexion  or  contagion 
betray  thee  unto  the  exorbitancy  of  Delight.  Make 
Pleasure  thy  Récréation  or  intermissive  Relaxation, 
not  thy  Dianaj  Life  and  Profession.  Voluptuousness 
is  as  insatiable  as  Covetousness.  Tranquillity  is  better 
than  JoUity,  and  to  appease  pain  than  to  invent 
pleasure.  Our  hard  entrance  into  the  world,  our 
misérable  going  out  of  it,  our  sicknesses,  disturbances, 
and  sad  Rencounters  in  it,  do  clamorously  tell  us  we 
come  not  into  the  World  to  run  a  Race  of  Delight, 
but  to  perform  the  sober  Acts  and  serions  purposes  of 
Man;  which  to  omit  were  fouUy  to  miscarry  in  the 
advantage  of  humanity,  to  play  away  an  uniterable 
Ufe,  and  to  hâve  lived  in  vain.  Forget  not  the 
capital  end,  and  frustrate  not  the  opportunity  of  once 
Living.  Dream  not  of  any  kind  of  Metempsychosis  or 
transanimation,  but  into  thine  own  body,  and  that 
after  a  long  time,  and  then  also  unto  wail  or  bliss, 
according  to  thy  first  and  fundamental  Life.  Upon  a 
curricle  in  this  World  dépends  a  long  course  of  the 
next,  and  upon  a  narrow  Scène  hère  an  endless  expan- 
sion hereafler.     In  vain  some  think  to  hâve  an  end  of 
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their  Seings  with  their  Livea.  Things  cannot  get  ont 
of  their  natures,  or  be  or  not  be  in  despite  of  their  con- 
stitutions. Rational  existences  in  Heaven  peiish  not 
at  ally  and  but  partially  on  Earth  :  That  which  is  thus 
once  will  in  some  way  be  always:  The  first  Living 
human  Soûl  is  still  alive,  and  ail  Adam  hath  found  no 
Period. 


SECT.  ^INCE  the  SUrs  of  Heaven  do  differ  in  Glory; 
24  ^^  since  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  hand  to 
W^  honour  the  North  Foie  with  Lights  above 
the  South  ;  since  there  are  some  Stars  so  bright  that 
they  can  hardly  be  looked  on»  some  so  dim  that  they 
can  scarce  be  seen,  and  vast  numbers  not  to  be  seen  at 
ail  even  by  Artificial  Eyes  ;  Read  thou  the  Earth  in 
Heaven,  and  things  below  from  above.  Look  conten- 
tedly  upon  the  scattered  différence  of  things,  and  expect 
not  equality  in  lustre,  dignity,  or  perfection,  in  Régions 
or  Persons  below  ;  where  numerous  numbers  must  be 
content  to  stand  like  Lacteaua  or  Nebuhus  Stars,  little 
taken  notice  of,  or  dim  in  their  générations.  Ail 
which  may  be  contentedly  allowable  in  the  afiairs  and 
ends  of  this  World,  and  in  suspension  unto  what  will 
be  in  the  order  of  things  hereafter,  and  the  new 
Système  of  Mankind  which  will  be  in  the  World  to 
corne  ;  when  the  last  may  be  the  first  and  the  first  the 
last  ;  when  Lazarus  may  sit  above  Cœsar,  and  the  just 
obscure  on  Earth  shall  shine  like  the  Sun  in  Heaven  ; 
when  personations  shall  cease,  and  Histrionism  of 
happiness  be  over;  when  Reality  shall  rule,  and  ail 
shall  be  as  they  shaU  be  for  ever. 
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WHEN  the  StokJe  said  that  Ufe  would  not  be  SECT. 
acceptedif  it  were  oflPereduntosuchasknew  25 
î  V  he  spoke  tcx>  meanly  of  that  state  of 
being  which  placeth  us  in  the  form  of  Men.  It  more 
dépréciâtes  the  value  of  this  life,  that  Men  would  not 
live  it  over  again  ;  for  although  they  would  still  live 
on,  yet  few  or  none  can  endure  to  think  of  being  twioe 
the  same  Men  upon  Earth,  and  some  had  rather  never 
hâve  lived  than  to  tread  over  their  days  once  more. 
Cicero  in  a  prospérons  state  had  not  the  patience  to  think 
of  beginning  in  a  cradle  again.  Job  would  not  only 
curse  the  day  of  bis  Nativity,  but  aiso  of  his  Renas- 
cency,  if  he  were  to  act  over  his  Disasters,  and  the 
miseries  of  the  DunghiL  But  the  greatest  under- 
weening  of  this  Life  is  to  undervalue  that,  unto  which 
this  is  but  Exordial  or  a  Passage  leading  unto  it.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  mean  life  is  thereby  to  stand 
in  a  capacity  of  a  better;  for  the  Colonies  of  Heaven 
must  be  drawn  from  Earth,  and  the  Sons  of  the  first 
Adam  are  only  heirs  unto  the  second.  Thus  Adam 
came  into  this  World  with  the  power  aIso  of  another, 
nor  only  to  replenish  the  Earth,  but  the  everlasting 
Mansions  of  Heaven.  Where  we  were  when  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  layM,  when  the  moming 
Stars  sang  together,*  and  ail  the  Sons  of  God  shouted 
for  Joy,  He  must  answer  who  asked  it;  who  under- 
stands  Entities  of  preordination,  and  beings  yet  un- 
being  ;  who  hath  in  his  Intellect  the  Idéal  Existences 
of  things,  and  Entities  before  their  Extances.  Though 
it  looks  but  like  an  imaginary  kind  of  existency  to  be 
before  we  are  ;  yet  since  we  are  under  the  decree  or 

1  Vùam  nemc  aceipent  si  darefur  scientibus. — SeneoL 
Job  38. 
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prescience  of  a  sure  and  Omnipotent  Power,  it  may  be 
somewhat  more  than  a  non-entity  to  be  in  that  mind, 
imto  which  ail  things  are  présent 


SECT.  XF  the  end  of  the  World  shall  hâve  the  same  fore- 
26  I  going  Signs,  as  the  period  of  Empires,  States,  and 
X  Dominions  in  it,  that  is,  Corruption  of  Manners, 
inhuman  degenerations,  and  déluge  of  iniquities;  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  that  final  time  be  so  far  of, 
of  whose  day  and  hour  there  can  be  no  prescience. 
But  while  ail  men  doubt,  and  none  can  détermine  how 
long  the  World  shall  last,  some  may  wonder  that  it 
hath  spun  out  so  long  and  unto  our  dajrs.  For  if  the 
Almighty  had  not  determin'd  a  fixed  duration  unto  it, 
according  to  his  mighty  and  merciful  designments  in 
it,  if  he  had  not  said  unto  it,  as  he  did  unto  a  part  of 
it,  hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  ;  if  we  con- 
sider  the  incessant  and  cutting  provocations  from  the 
Earth,  it  is  not  without  amazement  how  his  patience 
hath  permitted  so  long  a  continuance  unto  it,  how  he, 
who  cursed  the  Earth  in  the  first  days  of  the  first  Man, 
and  drowned  it  in  the  tenth  Greneration  after,  should 
thus  lastingly  contend  with  Flesh  and  yet  defer  the 
last  fiâmes.  For  since  he  is  sharply  provoked  every 
moment,  yet  punisheth  to  pardon,  and  forgives  to 
forgive  again  ;  what  patience  could  be  content  to  act 
over  such  vicissitudes,  or  accept  of  repentances  which 
must  bave  after  pénitences,  his  goodness  can  only  tell 
us.  And  surely  if  the  patience  of  Heaven  were  not 
proportionable  unto  the  provocations  from  Earth; 
there  needed  an  Intercessor  not  only  for  the  sins,  but 
the  duration  of  this  World,  and  to  lead  it  up  unto 
the  présent  computation.     Without  such  a  merciful 
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Longanimity,  the  Heavens  would  never  be  80  aged  m 
to  grow  old  like  a  Gmrment  ;  it  were  in  vain  to  infer  fîxmi 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Sphère,  that  the  time  might  corne 
when  CapeUa,  a  noble  Northern  Star,  would  hare  its 
motion  in  the  JEiquatory  that  the  Northern  Zodiacal 
Signs  would  at  length  be  the  Southern,  the  Southern 
the  Northern,  and  Capricom  become  our  Cancer. 
HoweTer  therefore  the  Wisdom  of  the  Creator  hath 
ordered  the  duration  of  the  World,  yet  since  the  end 
thereof  brings  the  accomplishment  of  our  happiness, 
sinoe  some  would  be  content  that  it  should  hâve  no 
end,  since  Evil  Men  and  Spirits  do  fear  it  may  be  too 
short,  since  Good  Men  hope  it  may  not  be  too  long  ; 
the  prayer  of  the  Saints  under  the  Altar  will  be  the 
supplication  of  the  Righteous  World.  That  his  mercy 
would  abridge  their  languishing  Expectation  and  hasten 
the  accomplishment  of  their  happy  state  to  come. 


THOUGH  Good  Men  are  often  taken  away  SECT. 
from  the  Evil  to  come,  though  some  in  evil  27 
days  hâve  been  glad  that  they  were  old,  nor 
long  to  behold  the  iniquities  of  a  wicked  World,  or 
Judgmentfi  threatened  by  them;  yet  is  it  no  small 
satisfaction  unto  honest  minds  to  leave  the  World  in 
virtuous  well  temper^d  times,  under  a  prospect  of  good 
to  come,  and  continuation  of  worthy  ways  acceptable 
unto  God  and  Man.  Men  who  dye  in  déplorable  days, 
which  they  regretfuUy  behold,  hâve  not  their  Eyes 
closed  witb  the  like  content  ;  while  they  cannot  avoid 
the  thoughts  of  proceeding  or  growing  enormities,  dis- 
pleasing  unto  that  Spirit  unto  whom  they  are  then 
going,  whose  honour  they  désire  in  ail  times  and 
throughout  ail  générations.     If  Lucifer  could  be  freed 
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from  his  dismal  place,  he  would  little  care  though  the 
rest  were  left  bebind.  Too  manj  there  may  be  of 
Nero's  mind,  who,  if  their  own  tum  were  served,  would 
not  regard  what  became  of  others,  and,  when  tbey 
dye  themselves,  care  not  if  ail  perish.  But  good  Mens 
wishes  extend  beyond  their  lives,  for  the  happiness  of 
times  to  corne,  and  never  to  be  known  unto  them. 
And  therefore  while  so  many  question  prayers  for  the 
dead,  they  charitably  pray  for  those  who  are  not  yet 
alive;  they  are  not  so  enviously  ambitions  to  go  to 
Heaven  by  themselves  :  they  cannot  but  humbly  wish^ 
that  the  little  Flock  might  be  greater,  the  narrow 
Gâte  wider,  and  that,  as  many  are  called,  so  not  a  few 
might  be  chosen. 


SECT.    *"  I  ^HAT  a  greater  number  of  Angels  remained  in 
28  I         Heaven,  than  fell  from  it,  the  School-men 

JL  will  tell  us  ;  that  the  number  of  blessed  Soûls 
will  not  corne  short  of  that  vast  number  of  fallen 
Spirits,  we  hâve  the  favorable  calculation  of  others. 
What  Âge  or  Century  hath  sent  most  Soûls  unto 
Heaven,  he  can  tell  who  vouchsafeth  that  honour  unto 
them.  Though  the  Number  of  the  blessed  must  be 
compleat  before  the  World  can  pass  away,  yet  since 
the  World  it  self  seems  in  the  wane,  and  we  bave  no 
such  oomfortable  prognosticks  of  Latter  times,  since  a 
greater  part  of  time  is  spun  than  is  to  come,  and  the 
blessed  RoU  already  much  replenished;  happy  are 
those  pieties,  which  solicitously  look  about,  and  hasten 
to  make  one  of  that  already  much  fiUed  and  abbreviated 
List  to  come. 
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THINK  not  thy  time  short  in  this  World  since  SECT. 
the  World  it  self  is  not  long.  The  created  29 
World  is  but  a  small  ParentheHs  in  Etemity  ; 
and  a  short  interposition  for  a  time  between  such  a 
state  of  duration,  as  was  before  it  and  may  be  after  it 
And  if  we  should  allow  of  the  old  Tradition  that  the 
world  should  last  Six  Thousand  years,  it  could  scarce 
hâve  the  name  of  old,  since  the  first  Man  lived  near  a 
sixth  part  thereof,  and  seren  MeihuseUCs  would  exceed 
its  whole  duration.  However,  to  palliate  the  shortness 
of  our  Lives,  and  somewhat  to  compensate  our  brief 
term  in  this  World,  it^s  good  to  know  as  much  as  we 
can  of  it  ;  and  also,  so  far  as  possibly  in  us  lieth,  to 
hold  such  a  TTieory  of  times  past,  as  though  we  had 
seen  the  same.  He  who  hath  thus  considered  the 
World,  as  also  how  therein  things  long  past  hâve  been 
answered  by  things  présent,  how  matters  in  one  Âge 
hâve  been  acted  over  in  another,  and  how  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  Sun,  may  conceive  himself  in 
some  manner  to  bave  lived  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
be  as  old  as  the  World;  and  if  he  should  still  live  on 
''twould  be  but  the  same  thing. 


1ASTLY,  if  length  of  Days  be  thy  Portion,  SECT. 
make  it  not  thy  Expectation.  Reckon  not  80 
.^  upon  long  Ufe:  think  every  day  the  last, 
and  live  always  beyond  thy  aocount.  He  that  so 
often  surviveth  bis  Expectation  lives  many  Lives,  and 
will  scarce  complain  of  the  shortness  of  bis  days. 
Time  past  is  gone  like  a  Shadow  ;  make  time  to  come 
présent.  Approximate  thy  latter  times  by  présent 
appréhensions  of  them  :  be  like  a  neighbour  unto  the 
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SECT.  Grave,  and  think  there  is  but  little  to  come.  And 
30  since  there  is  something  of  us  that  will  stiU  live  on, 
join  both  lives  together,  and  live  in  one  but  for  the 
other.  He  wbo  thus  ordereth  the  purposes  of  this 
Life  will  never  be  fiir  from  the  next,  and  is  in  some 
manner  already  in  it,  by  a  happy  conformity,  and  close 
appréhension  of  it.  And  if,  as  we  bave  elsewhere 
declared,  any  hâve  been  so  happy  as  personally  to 
understand  Christian  Annihilation,  Extasy,  Exolution, 
Transformation,  the  Kiss  of  the  Spouse,  and  Ingression 
into  the  Divine  Shadow,  according  to  Mystical  Theo- 
logy,  they  hâve  already  had  an  handsome  Anticipation 
of  Heaven  ;  the  World  is  in  a  manner  over,  and  the 
Earth  in  Ashes  unto  them. 
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NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  BIRDS 
FOUND  IN  NORFOLK. 

IWILLINGLY  obey  your  commanda  in  setting 
down  such  hirds  fishes  and  other  animais  which 
for  many  years  I  hâve  observed  in  Norfolk. 

Beside  the  ordinarie  birds  which  keep  constantly  in 
the  country  many  are  discouerable  both  in  winter  and 
summer  which  are  of  a  migrant  nature  and  exchange 
their  seats  aocording  to  the  season.  Those  which  oome 
in  the  spring  coming  for  the  most  part  from  the  south- 
ward  those  which  oome  in  the  Autumn  or  winter  from 
the  northward. .  So  that  they  are  obserued  to  come  in 
great  flocks  with  a  north  east  wind  and  to  départ  with 
a  south  west.  Nor  to  come  ouly  in  flocks  of  one  kind 
butt  teals  woodcocks  felfars  thrushes  and  small  birds 
to  come  and  light  together,  for  the  most  part  some 
hawkes  and  birds  of  pray  attending  them. 

The  great  and  noble  kind  of  Agle  calld  Aquila 
Gresneri  I  hâve  not  seen  in  this  country  but  one  I  met 
with  in  this  country  brought  from  Ireland  which  I  kept 
S  yeares,  feeding  it  with  whelpes  cattes  ratts  and  the 
like^  in  ail  that  while  not  giving  it  any  water  which 
I  afterwards  presented  unto  my  worthy  friend  Dr 
Scarburgh. 

Of  other  sorts  of  Agles  there  are  severall  kinds 
especially  of  the  Halyœtus  or  fenne  Agles  some  of 
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8  yards  and  a  qiiarter  firom  the  extremitie  of  tbe  wings, 
whereof  one  being  taken  aliue  grewe  so  tame  that  it 
went  about  the  yard  feeding  on  fish  redherrings  flesh 
and  any  offells  without  the  least  trouble. 

There  is  also  a  lesser  sort  of  Agle  called  an  ospray 
whicfa  houers  about  the  fennes  and  broads  and  will  dippe 
his  claws  and  take  up  a  fish  oftimes  for  which  hie  foote 
is  made  of  an  extraordinarie  roughne^^se  for  the  better 
fastening  and  holding  of  it  and  the  like  they  will  do 
unto  cootes. 

AldroTandus  takes  particular  notice  of  tHe  great 
number  of  Eites  about  London  and  about  the  Thames. 
Wee  are  not  without  them  heare  though  not  in  such 
numbers.  There  are  also  the  gray  and  bald  Buzzard  of 
ail  which  the  great  number  of  broad  waters  and  warrens 
makes  no  small  number  and  more  than  in  woodland 
counties. 

Crânes  are  often  seen  hère  in  hard  winters  especially 
about  the  champian  and  feildie  part  it  seems  they  haye 
been  more  plentifiill  for  in  a  bill  of  fare  when  the  maior 
entertaind  the  duke  of  norfolk  I  meet  with  Crânes  in  a 
dish. 

In  hard  winters  elkes  a  kind  of  wild  swan  are  seen  in 
no  small  numbers,  in  whom  and  not  in  common  swans 
is  remarkable  that  strange  recurvation  of  the  windpipe 
through  the  stemon,  and  the  same  is  also  obsemable 
in  crânes.  Tis  probable  they  oome  very  farre  for  ail 
the  northem  discouerers  hâve  obserued  them  in  the 
remotest  parts  and  like  diuers  other  northem  birds 
if  the  winter  bee  mild  they  commonly  corne  no  fnrther 
southward  then  Scotland  ;  if  very  hard  they  go  lower 
and  seeke  more  southem  places.  Which  is  the  cause 
that  sometimes  wee  see  them  not  before  christmas  or 
the  hardest  time  of  winter. 
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A  white  large  and  stTong  billd  fowle  called  a  Granet 
which  seemes  to  bee  the  greater  sort  of  Lams,  wheieof 
I  met  wiih  one  kild  bj  a  greyhound  neere  Swaflam 
another  in  marshland  while  it  fought  and  would  not 
bee  forced  to  take  wing,  another  intangled  in  an  herring 
net  which  taken  aliue  was  fed  with  herrings  for  a  while. 
It  may  be  named  Larus  maior  Leucophieoptenis  as 
being  white  and  the  top  of  the  wings  browne. 

In  hard  winters  I  bave  also  met  with  that  large  and 
strong  billd  fowle  which  Clusius  describeth  by  the  name 
of  Skiîa  Hoyeri  sent  him  from  the  Faro  Island  by 
Hoierus  a  physitian,  one  whereof  was  shot  at  Hickling 
while  2  thereof  were  feeding  upon  a  dead  horse. 

As  also  that  large  and  strong  billd  fowle  spotted 
like  a  starling  which  Clusius  nameth  Mergus  maior 
farrœnsis  as  frequently  the  Faro  islands  seated  above 
Shetland,  one  whereof  I  sent  unto  my  worthy  friend 
Dr  Scarburgh. 

Hère  is  also  the  pica  marina  or  seapye,  many  sorts  of 
Lan,  seamewes  and  cobs;  the  Lams  maior  in  great 
abundance  in  herring  time  about  Yarmouth. 

Larus  alba  or  puets  in  such  plentie  about  Horsey 
that  they  sometimes  bring  them  in  carts  to  Norwich 
and  sell  them  at  small  rates,  ^d  the  country  people 
make  use  of  their  egges  in  puddings  and  otherwise. 
Great  plentie  thereof  haue  bred  about  Scoulton  meere, 
and  from  thence  sent  to  London. 

Larus  cinereus  greater  and  smaller,  butt  a  coars 
méat  ;  commonly  called  sternes. 

Hirundo  marina  or  sea  swallowe  a  neat  white  and 
forked  tayle  bird  butt  longer  then  a  swallowe. 

The  dconia  or  stork  I  hâve  seen  in  the  fennes  and 
some  haue  been  shot  in  the  marshes  between  this  and 
Yarmouth. 
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The  platea  or  shouelard,  which  build  upon  the  topps 
of  high  trees.  They  haue  formerly  built  in  the  Hemerie 
at  Claxton  and  Reedham  now  ai  Trimley  in  Suffolk. 
They  corne  in  March  and  are  shot  by  fowlers  not  for 
their  méat  butt  the  handsomenesse  of  the  same,  re- 
markable  in  their  white  colour  copped  crowne  and 
spoone  or  spatule  like  bill. 

Corvus  marinus,  cormorants,  building  at  Reedham 
upon  trees  from  whence  Eing  Charles  the  first  was 
wont  to  bee  supplyed.  Beside  the  Rock  cormorant 
which  breedeth  in  the  rocks  in  northeme  countries  and 
cometh  to  us  in  the  winter,  somewhat  differing  from 
the  other  in  largenesse  and  wbitenesse  under  the  wings. 

A  sea  fowl  called  a  shearwater,  somewhat  billed  lîke 
a  cormorant  butt  much  lesser  a  strong  and  feirce  fowle 
houering  about  shipps  when  they  cleanse  their  fish. 
2  were  kept  6  weekes  cramming  them  with  fish  which 
they  would  not  feed  on  of  themselues.  The  seamen 
told  mee  they  had  kept  them  S  weekes  without  méat, 
and  I  giuing  ouer  to  feed  them  found  they  liued  16 
dayes  without  taking  any  thing. 

Bamades  Brants  Branta  are  common  sheldrakes 
sheledracus  jonstoni. 

Barganders  a  noble  coloured  fowle  vulpanser  which 
breed  in  cunny  burrowes  about  Norrold  and  other 
places. 

Wild  geese  Anser  férus. 

Scoch  goose  Anser  scoticus. 

Goshander.    merganser. 

Mergus  acutirostris  spedosus  or  Loone  an  handsome 
and  specious  fowle  cristated  and  with  diuided  finne 
feet  plaoed  very  backward  and  after  the  manner  of 
ail  such  which  the  Duch  call  Arsvoote.  They  haue  a 
peculiar  formation  in  the  leggebone  which  hath  a  long 
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and  sharpe  processe  extending  aboue  the  thigh  bone. 
They  come  about  April  and  breed  in  the  broad  waters 
so  making  their  nest  on  the  water  that  their  ^ges  are 
seldom  drye  while  they  are  sett  on. 

Mergus  acutarostris  cinereus  which  seemeth  to  bee  a 
différence  of  the  former. 

MerguB  minor  the  smaller  diuers  or  dabchicks  in 
riuers  and  broade  waters. 

Mergus  serratus  the  saw  billd  diuer  bigger  and 
longer  than  a  duck  distinguished  from  otfaer  diuers 
by  a  notable  sawe  bill  to  retaine  its  slipperie  pray  as 
liuing  much  upon  eeles  whereof  we  haue  seldome  fayled 
to  find  some  in  their  bellies. 

Diuers  other  sorts  of  diuefowle  more  remarkable  the 
mustela  fusca  and  mustela  variegata  the  graye  dunne 
and  the  variegated  or  partie  coloured  wesell  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  it  beareth  vnto  a  wesell  in  the 
head. 

Many  sorts  of  wild  ducks  which  passe  under  names 
well  knowne  unto  the  fowlers  though  of  no  great 
signification  as  smee  widgeon  Arts  ankers  noblets. 

The  most  remarkable  are  Anas  platyrinchos  a  re^ 
markably  broad  bild  duck. 

And  the  sea  phaysant  holding  some  resemblance 
unto  that  bird  in  some  fethers  in  the  tayle. 

Teale  Querquedula,  wherein  scarce  any  place  more 
abounding,  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  very 
many  decoys  especially  between  Norwich  and  the  sea 
making  this  place  very  much  to  abound  in  wild  fowle. 

Fulicœ  cottœ  cootes  in  very  great  flocks  upon  the 
broad  waters.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  Kite  or  buzzard 
I  hâve  seen  them  vnite  from  ail  parts  of  the  shoare  in 
strange  numbers  when  if  the  Kite  stoopes  neare  them 
they  wiU  fling  up  spred  such  a  flash  of  water  up  with 
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there  wings  that  they  wiU  endanger  the  Kite,  and  so 
keepe  him  of  agayne  and  agayne  in  open  opposition, 
and  an  handsome  prouision  they  make  about  their  nest 
agaynst  the  same  bird  of  praye  by  bending  and  twining 
the  rushes  and  reedes  so  about  them  that  they  cannot 
stoope  at  their  yong  ones  or  the  damme  while  she 
setteth. 

Gallinula  aquatica  more  hens. 

And  a  kind  of  Ralla  aquatica  or  water  Rayle. 

An  onocrotalus  or  pélican  shott  upon  Horsey  fenne 
166S  May  22  which  stuffed  and  deansed  I  yet  retaine. 
It  was  S  yards  and  half  between  the  extremities  of  the 
wings  the  chowle  and  beake  answering  the  vsuall  de- 
scription the  extremities  of  the  wings  for  a  spanne 
deepe  browne  the  rest  of  the  body  white,  a  fowle  which 
none  could  remember  upon  this  coast.  About  the  same 
time  I  heard  one  of  the  kings  pellicans  was  lost  at  St 
James\  perhaps  this  might  bee  the  same. 

Anas  Arctica  dusii  which  though  hee  placeth  about 
the  Faro  Islands  is  the  same  wee  call  a  puffin  common 
about  Anglisea  in  Wales  and  sometimes  taken  upon 
our  seas  not  sufBciently  described  by  the  name  of 
puifinus  the  bill  being  so  remarkably  differing  from 
other  ducks  and  not  horizontally  butt  m«ridionally 
formed  to  feed  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  of  insecks, 
shell-fish  and  others. 

The  great  number  of  riuers  riuulets  and  plashes  of 
water  makes  hemes  and  hemeries  to  abound  in  thèse 
parts,  yong  hensies  being  esteemed  a  festiuall  dish 
and  much  desired  by  some  palates. 

The  Ardea  stellaris  botaurus,  or  bitour  is  also  common 
and  esteemed  the  better  dish.  In  the  belly  of  one  I 
found  a  frog  in  an  hard  frost  at  christmas.  another 
I  kept  in  a  garden  S  yeares  feeding  it  with  fish  mice 
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and  frogges,  in  defect  whereof  making  a  scrape  for 
sparrowes  and  small  birds,  the  bitour  made  shifft  to 
maintaine  herself  upon  them. 

Bistardœ  or  Bustards  are  not  vnfrequent  in  the 
champain  and  feildie  part  of  this  country  a  large  Bird 
accounted  a  dayntie  dish,  obseruable  in  the  strength 
of  the  brest  bone  and  short  heele  layes  an  egge  mudi 
larger  then  a  Turkey. 

Morinellus  or  Dotterell  about  Thetford  and  the 
champain  which  cornes  ynto  us  in  September  and 
March  staying  not  long,  and  is  an  excellent  dish. 

There  is  also  a  sea  dotterell  somewhat  lesse  butt 
better  coloured  then  the  former. 

GUxiwyts  taken  chiefly  in  marshland,  thougfa  other 
parts  not  without  them  accounted  the  dayntiest  dish 
in  England  and  I  think  for  the  bignesse,  of  the  biggest 
prioe. 

Gnats  or  Enots  a  small  bird  which  taken  with  netts 
grow  excessively  fatt  If  being  mewed  and  fed  with 
corne  a  candie  lighted  in  the  roome  they  feed  day  and 
night,  and  when  they  are  at  their  hight  of  fattnesse 
they  beginne  to  grow  hune  and  are  then  killed  or  as  at 
their  prime  and  apt  to  dedine. 

Erythropus  or  Redshanck  a  bird  common  in  the 
marsbes  and  of  common  food  butt  no  dayntie  dish. 

A  may  chitt  a  small  dark  gray  bird  litie  bigger  then 
a  stint  of  fatnesse  beyond  any.  It  comes  in  May  into 
marshland  and  other  parts  and  abides  not  aboue  a 
moneth  or  6  weekes. 

Another  small  bird  somewhat  larger  than  a  stint 
called  a  churre  and  is  commonly  taken  amongst  them. 

Stints  in  great  numbers  about  the  seashore  and 
marshes  about  Stif  key  Bumham  and  other  parts. 

Fluuialis  or  plouer  green  and  graye  in  great  plentie 
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about  Thetford  and  many  other  heaths.  They  breed 
not  witb  UB  butt  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  plenti- 
fuUy  in  Island  [Iceland]. 

The  lapwing  or  vannellus  common  ouer  ail  the  heaths. 

Cuccowes  of  2  sorts  the  one  farre  exœeding  the  other 
in  bignesse.  Some  bave  attempted  to  keepe  them  in 
warme  roomes  ail  the  winter  butt  it  hath  not  suceeeded. 
In  their  migration  they  range  very  farre  northward 
for  in  the  summer  they  are  to  bee  found  as  higli  as 
Island. 

Avis  pugnax.  Ruffes  a  marsh  bird  of  the  greatest 
varietie  of  colours  euery  one  therein  somewhat  varying 
from  other.  Tiie  female  is  called  a  Reeve  without  aiiy 
ruffe  about  the  neck,  lesser  then  the  other  and  hardly 
to  bee  got.  They  are  almost  ail  cocks  and  putt  to- 
gether  fight  and  destroy  each  other,  and  prépare 
themselues  to  fight  like  cocks  though  they  seeme  to 
haue  no  other  offensive  part  butt  the  bill.  They  loose 
theire  Rufiês  about  the  Autumne  or  b^nning  of 
winter  as  wee  haue  obserued  keeping  them  in  a  garden 
from  may  till  the  ncxt  spring.  They  most  abound  in 
Marshland  butt  are  also  in  good  number  in  the  marshes 
between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth. 

Of  picus  martîus  or  woodspeck  many  kinds.  The 
green  the  Red  the  Leucomelanus  or  neatly  marked 
black  and  white  and  the  cinereus  or  dunne  calld  little 
[bird  calld]  a  nuthack,  remarkable  in  the  larger  are 
the  hardnesse  of  the  bill  and  skuU  and  the  long  nerues 
which  tend  vnto  the  tongue  whereby  it  strecheth  out  the 
tongue  aboue  an  incli  out  of  the  mouth  and  so  licks  up 
insecks.  They  make  the  holes  in  trees  without  any 
considération  of  the  winds  or  quarters  of  heauen  butt 
as  the  rottenesse  thereof  best  affbrdeth  conuenience. 

Black  héron  black  on  both  sides  the  bottom  of  the 
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neck  white  gray  on  the  outside  spotied  ail  along  with 
black  on  the  inside  a  black  coppe  of  small  feathers 
some  a  spanne  long,  bill  poynted  and  yallowe  8  inches 
long. 

Back  héron  coloured  intermixed  with  long  white 
fethers. 

The  flying  fethers  black. 

The  brest  black  and  white  most  black. 

The  legges  and  feet  not  green  but  an  ordinarie  dark 
cork  colour. 

The  number  of  riuulets  becks  and  streames  whose 
banks  are  beset  with  willowes  and  Alders  which  giue 
occasion  of  eajsier  fishing  and  slooping  to  the  watei 
makes  that  handsome  coulered  bird  abound  which  is 
calld  Alcedo  Ispida  or  the  King  fisher.  They  bild  in 
holes  about  grauell  pitts  wherein  is  to  bee  found  great 
quantitie  of  small  fish  bones.  and  lay  yery  handsome 
round  and  as  it  were  polished  egges. 

An  Hobby  bird  so  calld  becaus  it  cornes  in  ether 
with  or  a  litle  before  the  Hobbies  in  the  spring,  of 
the  bignesse  of  a  Thrush  coloured  and  paned  like  an 
hawke  maruellously  subiet  to  the  yertigo  and  are 
sometimes  taken  in  thoee  fitts. 

Upupa  or  Hoopebird  so  named  from  its  note  a 
gallant  marked  bird  which  I  hâve  often  seen  and  tis 
not  hard  to  shoote  them. 

Ringlestones  a  small  white  and  black  bird  like  a 
wagtayle  and  seemes  to  bee  some  kind  of  motacilla 
marina  common  about  Yarmouth  sands.  They  lay 
their  egges  in  the  sand  and  shingle  about  June  and  as 
the  eryngo  diggers  tell  mee  not  sett  them  flat  butt 
upright  like  egges  in  sait. 

The  Arcuata  or  curlewe  fréquent  about  the  sea 
coast. 
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There  is  also  an  handsome  tall  bird  Kemarkably 
eyed  and  with  a  bill  not  aboue  2  inches  long  commonljr 
calld  a  stone  curlewe  butt  the  note  thereof  more  re- 
sembleth  tbat  of  a  green  plouer  and  breeds  about 
Thetford  about  the  atones  and  shingle  of  the  Riuen. 

Auoseta  calld  shoohinghome  a  tall  black  and  white 
bird  with  a  bill  semicircularly  reclining  or  bowed  up- 
ward  8o  thatit  is  not  easie  to  conceiue  how  it  can 
feed  answerable  vnto  the  Auoseta  Italorum  in  Aldro- 
vandus  a  summer  marsh  bird  and  not  unfrequent  in 
Marshland. 

A  yarwhelp  so  thought  to  bee  named  from  its  note 
a  gray  bird  intermingled  with  some  whitish  fethers 
aomewhat  long  legged  and  the  bill  about  an  inch  and 
half.     Esteemed  a  dayntie  dish. 

Loxias  or  curuirostra  a  bird  a  litle  bigger  than  a 
Thrush  of  6ne  oolours  and  prittie  note  differently  from 
other  birdsy  the  upper  and  lower  bill  crossing  each 
other,  of  a  very  tame  nature,  ccnnes  about  the  be- 
ginning  of  summer.  I  hâve  known  them  kept  in  cages 
butt  not  to  outliue  the  winter. 

A  kind  of  coccothraustes  calld  a  coble  bird  bi^;er 
than  a  Thrush,  finely  coloured  and  shaped  like  a 
Bunting  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  sumer  about  cherrie 
time. 

A  small  bird  of  prey  calld  a  birdcatcher  about  the 
bignesse  of  a  Thrush  and  linnet  coloured  with  a 
longish  white  bill  and  sharpe  of  a  very  feirce  and  wild 
nature  though  kept  in  a  cage  and  fed  with  flesh.  A 
kind  of  Lanius. 

A  Dorhawke  or  kind  of  Accipiter  muscarius  con- 
ceiued  to  haue  its  name  from  feeding  upon  Aies  and 
beetles,  of  a  woodoock  colour  but  paned  like  an 
Hawke  a  very  litle  poynted  bill,  large  throat,  breedeth 
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with  us  and  layes  a  maruellous  handsome  spotted  egge. 
Though  I  haue  opened  many  I  could  neuer  find  any- 
thing  considérable  in  their  mawes.    Caprimulgus. 

Auis  Trogloditica  or  Ckock  a  small  bird  mixed  of 
black  and  white  and  breeding  in  cony  borrouges  whereof 
the  warrens  are  full  from  April  to  September,  at 
which  time  they  leaue  the  country.  They  are  taken 
with  an  Hobby  and  a  net  and  are  a  very  good  dish. 

SpermologUB.  Rookes  which  by  reason  of  the  great 
quantitie  of  corn  feilds  and  Rooke  groues  are  in  great 
plentie  the  yong  ones  are  commonly  eaten  sometimes 
sold  in  Norwich  market  and  many  are  killd  for  their 
Liuers  in  order  to  cure  of  the  Rickets. 

Crowes  as  euery where  and  also  the  cornus  variegatus 
or  pyed  crowe  with  dunne  and  bhick  interdumgeably, 
they  corne  in  the  winter  and  départ  in  the  summer  and 
seeme  to  bee  the  same  which  Clusius  discribeth  in  the 
Faro  Islands  from  whence  perhaps  thèse  corne,  and  I 
hâve  seen  them  very  common  in  Ireland,  butt  not  known 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

Coruus  maior  Rauens  in  good  plentie  about  the  dtty 
which  makes  so  few  Kites  to  bee  seen  hereabout,  they 
build  in  woods  very  early  and  lay  egges  in  Febniarie. 

Among  the  many  monedulas  or  Jackdawes  I  could 
neuer  in  thèse  parts  obserue  the  pyrrhocorax  or  comish 
chough  with  red  leggs  and  bill  to  bee  commonly  seen 
in  Cornwall,  and  though  there  bee  heere  very  great 
store  of  partridges  yet  the  french  Red  l^ged  partridge 
is  not  to  bee  met  with.  The  Ralla  or  Rayle  wee  haue 
counted  a  dayntie  dish»  as  also  no  small  number 
of  Quayles.  The  Heathpoult  common  in  the  north 
is  vnknown  heere  as  also  the  Grous,  though  I  haue 
heard  some  haue  been  seen  about  Lynne.  The  calan- 
drier  or  great  great  crested  lark  Galerita  I  haue  not 
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met  witb  heere  though  with  8  other  sorts  of  Larkes  the 
ground  lark  woodlark  and  titlark. 

Stares  or  starlings  in  great  numbeis,  most  remark- 
able  in  their  numerous  flocks  wliich  I  haue  obsenied 
about  the  Autumne  when  they  roost  at  night  in  the 
marshes  in  safe  places  upon  leeds  and  alders,  which  to 
obsenie  I  went  to  the  marshes  about  sunne  set,  where 
standing  by  their  vsuall  place  of  resort  I  obsenied  very 
many  flocks  flyingfrom  aJl  quarters,  which  in  lesse  than 
an  howers  space  came  ail  in  and  settled  in  innomerable 
numbers  in  a  small  compassé. 

Great  varietie  of  fiiiiches  and  other  small  birds 
whereof  one  very  small  calld  a  whinne  bird  marked 
with  fine  yellow  spotts  and  lesser  than  a  wren.  There 
is  also  a  small  bird  called  a  chipper  somewhat  re- 
sembling  the  former  which  comes  in  the  spring  and 
feeds  upon  the  first  buddings  of  birches  and  other 
early  trees. 

A  kind  of  Anthus  Goldfinch  or  fooles  coat  commonly 
calld  a  drawe  water,  finely  marked  with  red  and 
yellowe  and  a  white  bill,  which  they  take  with  trap 
cages  in  Norwich  gardens  and  fastning  a  chaîne  about 
them  tyed  to  a  box  of  water  it  makes  a  shift  with  bill 
and  legge  to  draw  up  the  water  unto  it  from  the  litle 
pot  hanging  by  the  chaîne  about  a  foote  belowe. 

On  the  xiiii  of  May  1664  a  very  rare  bird  was  seat 
mee  kild  about  Crostwick  which  seemed  to  bee  some 
kind  of  Jay.  The  bill  was  black  strong  and  bigger  then 
a  Jayes  somewhat  yellowe  clawes  tippd  black,  3  before 
and  one  dawe  behind  the  whole  bird  not  so  bigge  as  a 
Jaye. 

The  head  neck  and  throat  of  a  violet  oolour  the 
back  upper  parts  of  the  wing  of  a  russet  yellowe  the 
fore  and  part  of  the  wing  asure  succeeded  downward 
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by  a  greenish  blewe  then  on  the  flying  feathers  bright 
blewe  the  lower  parts  of  the  wing  outwardly  of  a 
browne  inwardly  of  a  merry  blewe  the  belly  a  light 
faynt  blewe  the  back  toward  the  tayle  of  a  purple 
blewe  the  tayle  eleuen  fethers  of  a  greenish  couloiir  the 
extremities  of  the  outward  fethers  thereof  white  wth 
an  eye  of  greene.    Garrulus  Argentoratensis. 
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NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  FISHES 

AND  MARINE  ANIMALS  FOUND 

IN  NORFOLK. 

IT  may  well  seeme  no  easie  matter  to  giue  any 
considérable  account  of  fishes  and  animais  of 
the  sea  wherein  tis  sayd  that  there  are  things 
creeping  innumerable  both  small  and  great  beasts 
because  they  liue  in  an  élément  wherein  theyare  not  ao 
easely  discouerable.  Notwithstanding  probable  it  is 
that  after  this  long  nauigation  search  of  the  océan  bayes 
creeks  Estuaries  and  riuers  there  is  scarce  any  fish 
butt  hath  been  seen  by  some  man,  for  the  large  and 
breathing  sort  thereof  do  sometimes  discouer  them>- 
selues  aboue  water  and  the  other  are  in  such  numbers 
that  some  at  one  time  or  other  they  are  discouered 
and  taken,  euen  the  most  barbarous  nations  being  much 
addicted  to  fishing  :  and  in  America  and  the  new  dis- 
couered world  the  people  were  well  acquantd  with 
fishes  of  sea  and  rivers,  and  the  fishes  thereof  hane 
been  since  described  by  industrious  writers. 

Pliny  seemes  to  short  in  the  estimate  of  their  number 
in  the  océan,  who  reoons  up  butt  one  hundred  and 
seventie  six  species  ;  butt  the  seas  being  now  farther 
known  and  searched  Bellonius  much  enlargeth, 
and   in  his  booke   of  Birds  thus  deliuereth  himself 
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allthough  I  think  it  impossible  to  reduoe  the  same 
vnto  a  certain  number  yet  I  may  freelie  say  that 
tis  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  find  out  more  than 
fiue  hundred  sorts  of  fishes,  three  hundred  sorts 
of  birds,  more  than  three  hundred  sorts  of  fourfoted 
animalls  and  fortie  diversities  of  serpents. 

Of  fishes  sometimes  the  larger  sort  are  taken  or 
corne  ashoar.  A  spermaceti  whale  of  6S  foote  long 
neere  Welles,  another  of  the  same  kind  90  yeares 
before  at  Himstanton,  and  not  farre  of  8  or  nine 
came  ashoare  and  S  had  yong  ones  after  they  were 
forsaken  by  ye  water. 

A  grampus  aboue  16  foot  long  taken  at  Yarmouth 
4  yeares  agoe. 

The  Tursio  or  porpose  is  common,  the  Dolphin  more 
rare  though  sometimes  taken  which  many  confound  with 
the  porpose,  butt  it  hath  a  more  waued  Une  along 
the  skinne  sharper  toward  ye  tayle  the  head  longer  and 
nose  more  extended  which  maketh  good  the  figure  of 
Rondeletius;  the  flesh  more  red  and  well  cooked  of 
very  good  taste  to  most  palates  and  exceedeth  that  of 
porpose. 

The  yitulus  marinus  seacalf  or  seale  which  is  often 
taken  sleeping  on  the  shoare.  5  yeares  agoe  one  was 
shot  in  the  riuer  of  Norwich  about  Surlingham  ferry 
having  continued  in  the  riuer  for  diuers  moneths  be- 
fore being  an  Amphibious  animal  it  may  bee  caryed 
about  aliue  and  kept  long  if  it  can  bee  brought  to 
feed.  Some  haue  been  kept  many  moneths  in  ponds. 
The  pizzell  the  bladder  the  cartilago  ensiformis  the 
figure  of  the  Throttle  the  clusterd  and  racemous  forme 
of  the  kidneys  the  fiât  and  compressed  heart  are  re- 
markable  in  it.  In  stomaks  of  eàl  that  I  hâve  opened 
I  hâve  found  many  wormes. 
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I  haue  also  obserued  a  soolopendra  cetaoea  of  about 
ten  foot  long  answering  to  the  figure  in  Bondeletius 
which  the  marinera  told  me  w&s  taken  in  thèse  seas. 

A  priâtes  or  serra  saw  fish  taken  about  Lynne 
commonly  mistaken  for  a  sword  fish  and  answers  the 
figure  in  Bondeletius. 

A  sword  fish  or  Xiphias  or  Gladius  intangled  in  the 
Herring  netts  at  Yarmouth  agréable  unto  the  Icon  in 
Johnstonus  with  a  smooth  sword  not  vnlike  the  Gladius 
of  Bondeletius  about  a  yard  and  haif  long,  no  teeth, 
ejes  very  remarkable  enclosed  in  an  hard  cartilaginous 
oouercle  about  ye  bignesse  of  a  good  apple.  ye  vitreous 
humor  plentifull  the  crystalline  laiger  then  a  nutmegge 
remaîning  cleare  sweet  and  vntainted  when  the  rest  of 
the  eye  was  vnder  a  deepe  corruption  wch  wee  kept 
dear  and  lirapid  many  moneths  vntill  an  hard  firât 
split  it  and  manifested  the  foliations  thereof. 

It  is  not  vnusuall  to  take  seuerall  sorts  of  canis  or 
doggefishes  great  and  small  which  pursue  the  shoale  of 
herrings  and  other  fish,  butt  this  yeare  1662  one  was 
taken  intangled  in  the  Herring  netts  about  9  foot  in 
length,  answering  the  last  figure  of  Johnstonus  lib  7 
vnder  the  name  of  canii  carcherioa  aUer  and  was  by 
the  teeth  and  5  gills  one  kind  of  shark  particularly  re- 
markable in  the  vastnesse  of  the  optick  nerves  and  S 
oonicall  haxd  pillars  which  supported  the  extraordinarie 
elevated  nose  which  wee  haue  reserued  with  the  seuil  ; 
the  seamen  called  this  kind  a  scrape. 

Sturio  or  Stuigeon  so  common  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea  about  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  come  seldome  into  our 
creekes  though  some  haue  been  taken  at  Yarmouth  and 
more  in  the  great  Owse  by  Lynne  butt  their  heads  not 
§0  sharpe  as  represented  in  the  loons  of  Bondeletius 
and  Johnstonus. 
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Sometimes  wee  meet  with  a  mola  or  moonefish  so 
called  from  some  resemblance  it  hath  of  a  crescent  in 
the  extrême  part  of  the  body  firom  one  finne  iinto 
another  one  being  taken  neere  the  shoare  at  Yar* 
mouth  before  breake  of  day  seemed  to  shiuer  and 
grunt  like  on  hogge  as  Authors  deliuer  of  it,  the 
flesh  being  hard  and  neruous  it  is  not  like  to  afford 
a  good  dish  butt  from  the  Liuer  which  is  large  white 
and  tender  somewhat  may  bee  expected  ;  the  gills  of 
thèse  fishes  wee  foimd  thick  beset  with  a  kind  of  sea- 
lowse.  In  the  yeare  1667  a  mola  was  taken  at  Monsley 
which  weighed  £  hundred  pound. 

The  Rana  piscatrix  or  frogge  fish  is  sometimes  found 
in  a  very  large  magnitude  and  wee  haue  taken  the  care 
to  haue  them  clend  and  stuffed,  wherein  wee  obserued 
ail  the  appendices  whereby  they  cach  fishes  butt  much 
larger  then  are  discribed  in  the  Icons  of  Johnstonus 
tab  xi  fig  8. 

The  sea  wolf  or  Lupus  nostras  of  Schoneueldus 
remarkable  for  its  spotted  skinne  and  notable  teeth 
incisors  Dogteeth  and  grinders  the  dogteeth  both  in 
the  jawes  and  palate  scarce  answerable  by  any  fish  of 
that  bulk  for  the  like  disposure  strength  and  soliditie. 

Mustela  marina  called  by  some  a  wesell  ling  which 
salted  and  dryed  becomes  a  good  Lenten  dish. 

A  Lump  or  Lumpus  Anglorum  so  named  by 
Aldrouandus  by  some  esteemed  a  festiuall  dish  thoagh 
it  affordeth  butt  a  glutinous  jellie  and  the  skinne  is 
beset  with  stony  knobs  after  no  certaine  order.  Ours 
most  answereth  the  first  figure  in  the  xiii  table  of 
Johnstonus  butt  seemes  more  round  and  arcuated  then 
that  figure  makes  it. 

Before  the  herrings  there  commonly  cometh  a  fish 
about  a  foot  long  by   the  fishman  called  an  horse 
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resembling  in  ail  poynts  the  Tracbunis  of  Rondeleiâos 
of  a  mixed  shape  between  a  mackerell  and  an  herring, 
obseniable  from  its  greene  eyes  rarely  skye  colored 
back  after  it  is  kept  a  day,  and  an  oblique  bony  Une 
running  on  ye  outside  from  the  gills  vnto  ye  tayle.  A 
drye  and  hard  dish  butt  makes  an  handsome  picture. 

The  Rubelliones  or  Rochets  butt  thinly  met  with  on 
this  coast,  the  gomart  cuculus  or  Lyrae  species  more 
often  which  they  seldome  eat  butt  bending  the  back 
and  spredding  the  finnes  into  a  liuely  posture  do  hang 
up  in  their  liowses. 

Beside  the  common  muUus  or  mullet  there  is  another 
not  vnfrequent  which  some  call  a  cunny  fish  butt  ratber 
a  red  muellett  of  a  flosculous  redde  and  somewbat 
rough  on  the  scales  answering  the  discription  of  loon 
of  Rondeletius  vnder  the  name  of  mullus  ruber  asper 
butt  not  the  tast  of  the  vsually  knowne  mullet  as 
affording  butt  a  drye  and  leane  bitt. 

Seuerall  sorts  of  fishes  there  are  which  do  or  may 
beare  the  names  of  seawoodcocks  as  the  Acus  maior 
scolopax  and  saurus.  The  saurus  wee  sometimes  meet 
with  yonge.  Rondeletius  confesseth  it  a  very  rare  fish 
somewhat  resembling  the  Acus  or  neediefish  before  and 
a  makerell  bebind.  Wee  bave  kept  one  dryed  many 
yeares  agoe. 

The  Acus  maior  calld  by  some  a  garfi'jh  and  green- 
back  answering  the  figure  of  Rondeletius  under  the 
name  of  Acus  prima  species  remarkable  for  its  quad- 
rangular  figure  and  yerdigreece  green  back  bone. 

A  lesser  sort  of  Acus  maior  or  primas  specaeei  wee 
meet  with  much  shorter  then  the  common  garfish  and 
in  taking  out  the  spine  wee  found  it  not  green  as  in  the 
greater  and  much  answering  the  saurus  of  Rondeletius. 

A  scolopax  or  sea  woodcock   of  Rondeletius  was 
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giuen  mee  by  a  seaman  of  thèse  seas,  about  S  inches 
long  and  seemes  to  bee  one  kind  of  Acus  or  needlefish 
answering  the  discription  of  Rondeletius. 

The  Acus  of  Aristotle  lesser  thinner  corticated  and 
sexangular  by  diuers  calld  an  addercock  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  snake  ours  more  plainly  finned  then 
Rondeletius  discribeth  it 

A  little  corticated  fish  about  8  or  4  inches  long,  ours 
answering  that  which  is  named  piscis  octangularis  by 
Wormius,  cataphractus  by  Schoneueldeus  ;  octagonius 
versus  caput,  versus  caudam  hexagonius. 

The  faber  marinus  sometimes  found  very  large 
answering  the  figure  of  Rondeletius,  which  though 
hee  mentioneth  as  a  rare  fish  and  to  be  found  in  the 
Atlantick  and  Gaditane  océan  yet  wee  often  meet  with 
it  in  thèse  seas  commonly  calld  a  peterfish  hauing  one 
black  spot  on  ether  side  the  body  conceued  the  per- 
pétuai! signature  from  the  impression  of  St  Peters 
fingers  or  to  resemble  the  2  peeces  of  money  which  St 
Peter  tooke  out  of  this  fish  remarkable  also  from  its 
disproportionable  mouth  and  many  hard  prickles  about 
other  parts. 

A  kind  of  scorpius  marinus  a  rough  prickly  and 
monstrous  headed  fish  6  8  or  12  inches  long  answer« 
able  vnto  the  figure  of  Schoneueldeus. 

A  sting  fish  wiuer  or  kind  of  ophidion  or  Araneus 
slender,  narrowe  headed  about  4  inches  long  with  a 
sharpe  small  prickly  finne  along  the  back  which  often 
venemously  pricketh  the  hands  of  fishermen. 

Aphia  cobites  marina  or  sea  Loche. 

Blennus  a  sea  millars  thumb. 

Funduli  marini  sea  gogions. 

Alosœ  or  chads  to  bee  met  with  about  Lynne. 

Spinachus  or  smelt  in  greatest  plentie  about  Lynne 
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butt  where  they  haue  ahso  a  small  fish  caUd  a  primme 
answering  in  tast  and  shape  a  smelt  and  perfaaps  are 
butt  the  yonger  sort  thereof. 

Aselli  or  cods  of  seuerall  sorts.  Âsellus  albus  or 
whitings  in  great  plentie.  Asellus  niger  carbonarius 
or  coale  fish.  Asellus  minor  Schoneueldei,  callarias 
Pliny,  or  Haydocks  with  many  more  also  a  weed  fish 
somewhat  like  an  haydock  butt  larger  and  dryer  méat. 
A  Basse  also  much  resembling  a  flatter  kind  of 
Cod. 

Scombri  are  makerells  in  greate  plentie  a  dish  much 
desired  butt  if  as  Bondeletius  aflBrmeth  they  feed  upon 
sea  starres  and  squalders  there  may  bee  some  doubt 
whether  their  flesh  bee  without  some  ill  qualitie.  Some- 
times  they  are  of  a  very  large  size  and  one  was  taken 
this  yeare  1668  whieh  was  by  measure  an  ell  long  and  of 
the  length  of  a  good  salmon,  at  Lestofie. 

Herrings  departed  sprats  or  sardœ  not  long  after 
sucoeed  in  great  plentie  which  are  taken  with  smaller 
nets  and  smoakd  and  dryed  like  herrings  become  a 
sapid  bitt  and  vendible  abroad. 

Among  thèse  are  found  Bleakes  or  bliccœ  a  thinne 
herring  like  fishe  which  some  will  also  think  to  bee 
young  herrings.  And  though  the  sea  aboundeth 
not  with  pilchards,  yet  they  are  commonly  taken 
among  herrings,  butt  few  esteeme  thereof  or  eat 
them. 

Congers  are  not  so  common  on  thèse  ooasts  as  an 
many  seas  about  England,  butt  are  often  found  upon 
the  north  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  in  frostie  wether  left 
in  pulks  and  plashes  upon  the  ebbe  of  the  sea. 

The  sand  eels  Anglorum  of  Aldiouandus,  or  Tobianus 
of  Schoneueldeus  commonly  called  smoulds  taken  out 
of  the  sea  sands  with  forks  and  rakes  about  Blakenev 
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and  Buroham  a  small  round  slender  fish  about  3  or 
4  inches  long  as  bigge  as  a  small  Tobacco  pipe  a  very 
dayntie  dish. 

Pungitiiis  marinus  or  sea  bansticle  hauing  a  prickle 
one  each  side  the  smallest  fish  of  the  sea  about  an  inch 
long  sometimes  drawne  ashoare  with  netts  together 
with  weeds  and  pargaments  of  the  sea. 

Many  sorts  of  flat  fishes.  The  pastinaca  oxj^nchus 
with  a  long  and  strong  aculeus  in  the  tayle  conceued 
of  speciall  venome  and  virtues. 

Severall  sorts  of  Baia^s  skates  and  Thomebacks  the 
Raia  clauata  oxyrinchus,  raia  oculata,  aspera,  spinosa 
fuUonica. 

The  great  Rhombus  or  Turbot  aeuleatus  and  leuis. 

The  passer  or  place. 

Butts  of  yarious  kinds. 

The  passer  squamosus  Bret  Bretcock  and  skuUs 
comparable  in  taste  and  delicacy  vnto  the  soale. 

The  BugloBsus  solea  or  soale  plana  and  oculata  as 
also  the  lingula  or  small  soale  ail  in  very  great 
plentie. 

Sometimes  a  fish  aboue  half  a  yard  long  like  a  butt 
or  soale  called  asprage  which  I  haue  known  taken  about 
Cromer. 

Sepia  or  cuttle  fish  and  great  plentie  of  the 
bone  or  shellie  substance  which  sustaineth  the  whole 
bulk  of  that  soft  fishe  found  commonly  on  the 
shoare. 

The  Loligo  sleue  or  calamar  found  often  upon  the 
shoare  from  head  to  tayle  sometimes  aboue  an  ell  long, 
remarkable  for  its  parretlike  bill,  the  gladiolus  or 
calamus  along  the  back  and  the  notable  crystallyne  of 
the  eye  which  equalleth  if  not  exceedeth  the  lustre  of 
orientall  pearle. 
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A  polypus  another  kind  of  the  mollia  sometimes  wee 
haue  met  with. 

Lobsten  in  great  number  about  Sheringham  and 
Cromer  from  whenœ  ail  the  country  is  supplyed. 

Afitacus  marinus  pediculi  marini  facie  found  alao  in 
that  place,  with  the  aduantage  of  ye  long  foreclawes 
about  4  inches  long. 

Crabs  large  and  well  tasted  found  alao  in  the  same 
coast. 

Another  kind  of  crab  taken  for  cancer  fluuiatiliB 
litle  slender  and  of  a  very  quick  motion  found  in  the 
Riuer  running  through  Yarmouth,  and  in  Bliburgh 
riuer. 

Oysters  exceeding  large  about  Bumham  and  Hun- 
stanton  like  those  of  Poole  St  Mallowes  or  Ciuita 
Vechia  whereof  many  are  eaten  rawe  the  shells  being 
broakin  with  cleuers  the  greater  part  pickled  and  sent 
weekiy  to  London  and  other  parts. 

Mituli  or  muscles  in  great  quantitie  as  also  chams  or 
oochles  about  Stiskay  and  the  northwest  coast 

Pectines  pectunculi  varij  or  scallops  of  the  lesser 
sort. 

Turbines  or  smaller  wilks,  leues,  striati,  as  also 
Trochi,  Trochili,  or  scaloppes  finely  variegated  and 
pearly.  Lewise  purpurœ  minores,  nerites,  cochleœ, 
Tellinœ. 

Lepades,  patellœ  limpets,  of  an  vniualue  shell 
wherein  an  animal  like  a  snayle  cleauing  fast  unto 
the  rocks. 

Solenes  cappe  lunge  venetorum  commonly  a  raax>r  fish 
the  shell  thereof  dentalia. 

Dentalia  by  some  called  pinpaches  because  pinmeat 
thereof  is  taken  out  with  a  pinne  or  needle. 

Cancellus  Turbinum  et  nerids  Barnard  the  Hermite 
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of  Rondeletius  a  kind  of  crab  or  astacus  liuing  in  a 
forsaken  wilk  or  nerites. 

Echinus  echinometrites  sea  hedghogge  whose  neat 
shells  are  common  on  the  ahoare  the  fish  aliue  often 
taken  by  the  dragges  among  the  oysters. 

%Balani  a  smaller  sort  of  vnitialue  growing  commonly 
in  clusters,  the  smaller  kinds  thereof  to  bee  found 
oftimes  upon  oyrters  wilks  and  lobsters. 

Concha  anatifera  or  Ansifera  or  Bamicleshell  where- 
of  about  4  yeares  past  were  found  upon  the  ahoare  no 
small  number  by  Yarmouth  banging  by  slender  strings 
of  a  kind  of  Alga  vnto  seuerall  splinters  or  cleauings  of 
firre  boards  Tnto  which  they  were  seuerally  fastned  and 
hanged  like  ropes  of  onyons  :  their  shell  flat  and  of  a 
peculicr  forme  differing  from  other  shelles,  this  being 
of  four  diuisions,  containing  a  small  imperfect  animal 
at  the  lower  part  diuided  into  many  shootes  or  streames 
which  prepossed  spectators  fancy  to  bee  the  rudiment  of 
the  tayle  of  some  goose  or  duck  to  bee  produced  from 
it  ;  some  whereof  in  ye  shell  and  some  taken  out  and 
spred  upon  paper  we  shall  keepe  by  us. 

Stellœ  marinœ  or  sea  starres  in  great  plentie 
especially  about  Yarmouth.  Whether  they  bee  bred 
out  of  the  vrticœ  squalders  or  sea  gellies  as  many 
report  wee  cannot  confirme  butt  the  squalderes  in  the 
middie  seeme  to  haue  some  Unes  or  first  draughts  not 
unlike.  Our  starres  exceed  not  6  poynts  though  I 
haue  heard  that  some  with  more  haue  been  found 
about  Hunstanton  and  Bumham,  where  are  also 
found  stellœ  marinœ  testacœ  or  handsome  crusted 
and  brittle  sea  starres  much  lesse. 

The  pediculus  and  culex  marinus  the  sea  lowse  and 
Aie  are  also  no  strangeres. 

Physsalus  Rondeletij  or  eruca  marina  physsaloides 
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acoording  to  ihe  ioon  of  Bondeletius  of  verjr  orient 
green  and  purple  bristles. 

Urtica  marina  of  diuen  kinds  aome  whereof  called 
aqualderes,  of  a  buming  and  stinging  qaaiitie  if 
nibbed  in  the  hand;  the  water  thereof  may  aflord 
a  good  Gosmetick. 

Another  élégant  sort  that  is  oftm  found  cast  up  by 
shoare  in  great  numbers  about  the  bignesse  of  a  button 
deere  and  welted  and  may  bee  called  fibula  marina 
crystallina* 

Hirudines  marini  or  sea  Leachea. 

Vermes  marini  very  laige  wormes  dif^ed  a  yarde 
deepe  out  of  the  sands  at  the  ebbe  for  bayt.  Tis 
known  where  they  are  to  be  found  by  a  litle  flat  ouer 
them  on  the  surface  of  the  sand;  as  also  vermes  in 
tubulis  testacei.  Also  Tethya  or  sea  dugges  some 
whereof  resemble  fritters  the  vesicaria  marina  abo  and 
fÎBLnago  sometimes  very  laige  conceaued  to  proceed 
from  some  testaceous  animais,  and  particularly  from 
the  purpura  butt  ours  more  probably  from  other 
testaceous  wee  hauing  not  met  with  any  large  pur- 
pura upon  this  ooast. 

Many  riuer  fishes  also  and  animais.  Salmon  no 
oommon  fish  in  our  riuers  though  many  are  taken  in 
the  Owse,  in  the  Bure  or  north  riuer,  in  ye  Waueney 
or  south  riuer,  in  ye  Norwich  river  butt  seldome  and 
in  the  winter  butt  4  yeares  ago  15  were  taken  at 
Trowes  mill  in  Xtmas,  whose  mouths  were  stuck 
with  small  wormes  or  horsleaches  no  bigger  than  fine 
threads.  Some  of  thèse  I  kept  in  water  S  moneths  :  if 
a  few  drops  of  blood  were  putt  to  the  water  they  would 
in  a  litle  time  looke  red.  They  sensibly  grewe  bigger 
then  I  first  found  them  and  were  killed  by  an  hard 
froast  freezing  the  water.     Most  of  our  Salmons  haue 
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a  recunied  peece  of  flesh  in  the  end  of  the  lower  iawe 
which  when  they  shutt  there  mouths  deepely  entera  the 
upper,  as  Scaliger  hath  noted  in  some. 

The  Riuers  lakes  and  broads  abound  in  the  Lucius  or 
pikes  of  Yery  large  dze  where  abo  is  found  the  Brama 
or  Brème  large  and  well  tasted  the  Tinca  or  Tench 
the  Rubecula  Roach  as  also  Rowds  and  Dare  or  Dace 
perça  or  pearch  gi^^at  and  small  :  whereof  such  as  are 
in  Braden  on  this  side  Yarmouth  in  the  mixed  water 
make  a  dish  very  dayntie  and  I  think  searce  to  bee 
bettered  in  England.  Butt  the  Blea[k]  the  chubbe 
the  barbdl  to  bee  found  in  diiiers  other  Riuers  in 
England  I  haue  not  obserued  in  thèse.  As  also  fewer 
mennowes  then  in  many  other  riuers. 

The  Tmtta  or  trout  the  Crammarus  or  crawfish 
butt  scaroe  in  our  riuers  butt  frequently  taken  in  the 
Bure  or  north  riuer  and  in  the  seuerall  branches 
thereof,  and  very  remarkable  large  crawfishes  to  bee 
found  in  the  riuer  which  runnes  by  Castleaker  and 
Nerford. 

The  Aspredo  perça  minor  and  probably  the  œmua 
of  Cardan  commonly  called  a  Ruffe  in  great  plentie  in 
Norwich  Riuers  and  euen  in  the  streame  of  the  citty, 
which  though  Camden  appropriâtes  vnto  this  dtty 
yet  they  are  also  found  in  the  riuers  of  Oxforde  and 
Cambridge. 

Lampetra  Lampries  great  and  smali  found  plenti*- 
fuUy  in  Norwich  riuer  and  euen  in  the  Citty  about 
May  whereof  some  are  very  large  and  well  oooked 
are  counted  a  dayntie  bitt  collard  up  butt  especially 
in  pyes. 

Mustela  fluuiatilis  or  eele  poult  to  bee  had  in  Nor- 
wich riuer  and  between  it  and  Yarmouth  as  also  in  the 
riuers  of  marshland  resembling  an  eele  and  a  cod. 
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a  very  good  dish  and  the  Liuer  thereof  well  answers 
the  commendations  of  the  Ancients. 

Grodgions  or  funduli  fluuiatiles,  many  whereof  may 
bee  taken  within  the  Riuer  in  the  citty. 

Capitones  fluuiatilis  or  millers  thumbs,  pungitius 
fluuiatilis  or  stanticles.  Aphia  oobites  fluuiatilis  w 
Loches.  In  Norwich  riuers  in  the  runnes  about 
Heueningham  heath  in  the  north  riuer  and  streames 
thereof. 

Of  eeles  the  oommon  eele  and  the  glot  which  hath 
somewhat  a  difierent  shape  in  the  bignesse  of  the  head 
and  is  aflirmed  to  hâve  yong  ones  often  found  within 
it,  and  wee  haue  found  a  vterus  in  the  same  somewhat 
answering  the  icon  thereof  in  Senesinus. 

Carpiones  carpes  plentifuU  in  ponds  and  sometimes 
large  ones  in  broads  :  2  the  largest  I  euer  beheld  were 
taken  in  Norwich  Riuer. 

Though  the  woods  and  dryelands  abound  with 
adders  and  vipers  yet  there  are  few  snakes  about  our 
riuers  or  meadowes,  more  to  bee  found  in  Marsh  land  ; 
butt  ponds  and  plashes  abound  in  Lizards  or  swifts. 

The  Gryllotalpa  or  fencricket  common  in  fenny  places 
butt  wee  haue  met  with  them  also  in  dry  places  dung- 
hills  and  church  yards  of  this  citty. 

Beside  horseleaches  and  periwinkles  in  plashes  and 
standing  waters  we  haue  met  with  vermes  setacei  or 
hardwormes  butt  could  neuer  conuert  horsehayres  into 
them  by  laying  them  in  water  :  as  also  the  great  Hydro- 
cantharus  or  black  shining  water  Beetle  the  forficula» 
sqilla,  corculum  and  notonecton  that  swimmeth  on  its 
back. 

Camden  reports  that  in  former  time  there  haue  been 
Beuers  in  the  Riuer  of  Cardigan  in  Wales.  This  wee 
are  to  sure  of  that  the  Riuers  great  Broads  and  carres 
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aiFord  great  store  of  otters  with  us,  a  great  destroyer 
of  fish  as  feeding  butt  from  ye  vent  downewards,  not 
free  firom  being  a  prey  it  self  for  their  yong  ones  haue 
been  found  in  Buzzaids  nests.  They  are  aocounted  no 
bad  dish  by  many,  are  to  bee  made  very  tame  and  in 
some  howses  haue  serued  for  tumespitts. 
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ON  THE  OSTRICH. 

THE  ostrich  hath  a  compounded  name  in  Greek 
and  Latin — Struthio-Camelus^  borrowed  from 
a  bird  and  a  beast,  as  being  a  feathered  and 
biped  animal,  jet  in  some  ways  like  a  camel  ;  some- 
what  in  the  long  neck  ;  somewhat  in  the  foot  ;  and,  as 
some  imagine,  from  a  camel-like  position  in  the  part 
of  génération. 

It  is  acoounted  the  largest  and  tallest  of  any  winged 
and  feathered  fowl  ;  taller  than  the  gruen  or  cassowary. 
This  ostrich,  though  a  female,  was  about  seven  feet 
high,  and  some  of  the  maies  were  higher,  either  exceed- 
ing  or  answerable  unto  the  stature  of  the  great  porter 
unto  king  Charles  the  First*  The  weight  was  a^ 
in  grocer's  scales. 

Whosoeyer  shall  compare  or  consider  together  the 
ostrich  and  the  tomineio,  or  humbird,  not  weighing 
twelve  grains,  may  easily  discoyer  under  what  compass 
or  latitude  the  création  of  birds  hath  been  ordained. 

The  head  is  not  large,  but  little  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  body.  And,  therefore,  Julius  Scaliger,  when  he 
mentioned  birds  of  large  heads  (comparatively  unto 
their  bodies),  named  the  sparrow,  the  owl,  and  the 
woodpecker  ;  and,  reckoning  up  birds  of  small  heads, 
instanceth  in  the  hen,  the  peacock,  and  the  ostrich. 

The  head  is  looked  upon  by  disceming  spectators 
ta  resemble  that  of  a  goose  rather  than  any  kind  of 
^  Undecipherable  in  the  original. 
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arpovdo^,  or  poêêer:    and  so  may  be  more  properly 
caUed  cheno-camelus,  or  ansero'cameluê. 

There  is  a  handsome  figure  of  an  ostrich  in  Mr. 
Willoughby's  and  Ray^s  Omiihohgia:  another  in 
Aldrovandus  and  Jonstonus,  and  Bellonius;  but  the 
heads  not  exactly  agreeing.  '  Rostrum  habet  exiguum, 
sed  acutum,^  saith  Jonstoun  ;  '  un  long  bec  et  poinctu,'' 
saith  Bellonius;  men  describing  such  as  they  bave 
an  opportunity  to  see,  and  perhaps  some  the  ostriches 
of  very  différent  countries^  wberein,  as  in  some  other 
birds,  there  may  be  some  variety. 

In  Africa,  where  some  eat  éléphants,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  some  also  feed  upon  ostriches.  They  flay  them 
with  their  feathers  on,  which  they  sell,  and  eat  the 
flesh.  But  Galen  and  physicians  hare  condemned  that 
flesh,  as  hard  and  indigestible.  The  emperor  Helioga^ 
balus  had  a  fancy  for  the  brains,  when  he  brought  six 
hundred  ostriches^  heads  to  one  supper,  only  for  the 
brains^  sake  ;  yet  Léo  Africanus  saith  that  he  ate  of 
young  ostriches  among  the  Numidians  with  a  good 
gust;  and,  perhaps,  boiled,  and  well  cooked,  after  the 
art  of  Apicius,  with  peppermint,  dates,  and  other  good 
things,  they  might  go  down  with  some  stomachs. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  strongest  eagles,  or  best* 
spirited  hawks,  will  offer  at  thèse  birds  ;  yet,  if  there 
were  such  gyrfalcons  as  Julius  Scaliger  saith  the  duke 
of  Savoy  and  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  had,  it  is  like 
they  would  strike  at  them,  and,  making  at  the  head, 
would  spoil  them,  or  so  disable  them,  that  they  might 
be  taken. 

If  thèse  had  been  brought  over  in  June,  it  is,  per- 
haps, likely  we  might  bave  met  with  eggs  in  some  of 
their  bellies,  whereof  they  lay  very  many  :  but  they 
are  the  woirst  of  eggs  for  food,  yet  serviceable  vmU> 
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many  other  uses  in  their  oountry  ;  for,  being  eut  tians- 
versely,  they  serre  for  drinking  cups  and  skull-cs^  ; 
and,  as  I  hâve  seen,  there  are  large  circles  of  them,  and 
some  painted  and  gilded,  which  hang  up  in  Torkish 
mosques,  and  also  in  Greek  churches.  They  are  pre- 
served  with  us  for  rarities  ;  and,  as  they  oome  to  be 
common,  some  use  will  be  found  of  them  in  physic, 
even  as  of  other  e^shells  and  other  such  substances. 

When  it  first  came  into  my  garden,  it  soon  ate  up 
ail  the  gilliflowers,  tulip*leaves,  and  fed  greedily  upon 
what  was  green,  as  lettuce,  endive,  sorrell;  it  would 
feed  on  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans  ;  swallow  onions  ;  eat 
sheep's  lights  and  livers. — ^Then  you  mention  what  you 
know  more. 

When  it  took  down  a  large  onion,  it  stuck  awhile  in 
the  gullet,  and  did  not  descend  directly,  but  wound 
backward  behind  the  neck  ;  whereby  I  might  peroeive 
that  the  gullet  tumed  much  ;  but  this  is  not  peculiar 
unto  the  ostrich  ;  but  the  same  hath  been  observed  in 
the  stork,  when  it  swallows  down  frogs  and  pretty  big 
bits. 

It  made  sometimes  a  strange  noise  ;  had  a  very  odd 
note,  especially  in  the  moming,  and,  perhaps,  when 
hungry. 

According  to  Aldrovandus,  some  hold  that  there  is 
an  antipathy  between  it  and  a  hoise,  which  an  ostrich 
will  not  endure  to  see  or  be  near  ;  but,  while  I  kept  it, 
I  could  not  confirm  this  opinion  ;  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  raised  because  a  common  way  of  hunting  and  taking 
them  is  by  swift  horses. 

It  is  much  that  Cardanus  should  be  mistaken  with  a 
great  part  of  men,  that  the  ooloured  and  dyed  feathers 
of  ostriches  were  natural;  as  led,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green  ;  whereas,  the  natural  colours  in  tiiis  bird  were 
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white  and  greyish.  Of  the  fashion  of  wearing  feathers 
in  battles  or  wars  by  men,  and  women,  see  Scaliger, 
Conira  Cardan.  Exercitai.  220. 

If  wearing  of  feather-fans  should  corne  up  again,  it 
might  much  increase  the  trade  of  plumage  from  Bar- 
bary.  Bellonius  saith  be  saw  two  hundred  skins  with 
tbe  feathers  on  in  one  shop  of  Alexandria. 
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BOULIMIA  CENTENARIA. 

THERE  is  a  woman  now  living  in  Yarmouth, 
named  Elizabeth  Michell,  an  hundred  and 
two  yean  old  ;  a  penon  of  four  feet  aod  half 
high,  very  lean,  very  poor,  and  living  in  a  mean  room 
with  pitiful  accommodation.  She  had  a  son  after  she 
was  past  fifty.  Though  she  answers  well  enough  unto 
ordinary  questions,  yet  she  apprehends  her  eldest 
daughter  to  be  her  mother  ;  but  what  is  most  remark- 
able  conceming  her  is  a  kind  of  bouUmia  or  dog- 
appetite  ;  she  greedily  eating  day  and  night  what  her 
aUowance,  friends,  and  charitable  persons  affbrd  her, 
drinking  béer  or  water,  and  making  little  distinctioD 
or  refusai  of  any  food,  either  of  broths,  flesh,  fish, 
apples,  pears,  and  any  coarse  food,  which  she  eateth  in 
no  small  quantity,  insomuch  that  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  hâve  of  late  been  fain  to  augment  herweekly 
allowance.  She  sleeps  indifferently  well,  till  hunger 
awakes  her;  then  she  must  hâve  no  ordinary  supply 
whether  in  the  day  or  night.  She  vomits  not,  nor  is 
very  laxative.  This  is  the  oldest  example  of  the  gai 
esurinum  chymicorunij  which  I  hâve  taken  notice  of  ; 
though  I  am  ready  to  aJFord  my  charity  unto  her,  yet 
I  should  be  loth  to  spend  a  pièce  of  ambergris  I  hâve 
upon  her,  and  to  allow  six  grains  to  every  dose  till  I 
found  some  eifect  in  moderating  her  appetite  :  though 
that  be  esteemed  a  great  spécifie  in  her  condition. 
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UPON  THE  DARK 

THICK  MIST  HAPPENING  ON  THE 

27TH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1674. 


THOUGH  it  be  not  strange  io  see  fréquent 
mists,  clouds,  and  rains,  in  England,  as  many 
ancient  describen  of  this  country  bave  noted, 
yet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  a  very  great  mist 
which  happened  upon  the  27th  of  the  last  November, 
and  from  àience  bave  taken  this  occasion  to  propose 
something  of  mists,  clouds,  and  rains,  unto  your  candid 
considérations. 

Herein  mists  may  well  deserve  the  first  place,  as 
being,  if  not  the  ifirst  in  nature,  yet  the  first  meteor 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  soon  after  the  création, 
for  it  is  said,  Gen.  ii.  that  ^  Grod  had  not  yet  caused  it 
to  rain  upon  the  earth,  but  a  mist  went  up  from  the 
earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground,^  for  it 
might  take  a  longer  time  for  the  élévation  of  vapours 
8u£5cient  to  make  a  congrégation  of  clouds  able  to 
afford  any  store  of  showers  and  rain  in  so  early  days  of 
the  world. 

Thick  vapours,  not  ascending  high  but  hanging 
about  the  earth  and  covering  the  surface  of  it,  are 
commonly  called  mists  ;  if  they  ascend  high  they  are 
called  clouds.  They  remain  upon  the  earth  till  they 
either  fall  down  or  are  attenuated,  rarified,  and 
scattered. 

VOL.  ni.  2  M 
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The  great  mist  was  not  only  observable  aboat 
London,  but  in  remote  parts  of  England,  and  as  we 
hear,  in  HoUand,  so  that  it  was  of  larger  extent  than 
mists  are  commonly  apprehended  to  be;  most  men 
conceiving  that  they  reach  not  much  beyond  the  places 
where  they  behold  them.  Mists  make  an  obscure  air, 
but  they  beget  not  darkness,  for  the  atoms  and  par- 
ticles  thereof  admit  the  light,  but  if  the  matter  thereof 
be  very  thick,  close,  and  condensed,  the  mist  grows 
considerably  obscure  and  like  a  doud,  so  the  miraculoos 
and  palpable  darkness  of  Egypt  is  conceived  to  hâve 
been  effected  by  an  eztraordinary  dense  and  dark  mist 
or  a  kind  of  cloud  spread  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
also  miraculousiy  restrained  from  the  neighbour  land 
of  Goshen. 

Mists  and  fogs,  containing  commonly  vegetable 
spirits,  when  they  dissolve  and  retum  upon  the  eartb, 
may  fccundate  and  add  some  fertility  unto  it,  but  they 
may  be  more  unwholesome  in  great  cities  than  in 
country  habitations  :  for  they  consist  of  vapours  not 
only  elevated  from  simple  watery  and  humid  places, 
but  also  the  exhalations  of  draughts,  common  sewers, 
and  iÎBtid  places,  and  décoctions  used  by  unwholesome 
and  sordid  manufactures  :  and  also  hindering  the  sea- 
coal  smoke  from  ascending  and  passing  away,  jtjs 
conjoined  with  the  mist  and  drawn  in  by  the  breatb, 
ail  which  may  produce  bad  effects,  inquinate  the  blood, 
and  produce  catarrhs  and  coughs.  Sereins,  well  known 
in  hot  countries,  cause  headache,  toothache,  and  swelled 
faces  ;  but  they  seem  to  hâve  their  original  from  subtle, 
invisible,  nitrous,  and  piercing  exhalations,  caused  by  a 
strong  beat  of  the  sun,  which  falling  after  sunset  pro- 
duce the  effiscts  mentioned. 

There  may  be  also  subterraneous  mists,  when  beat  in 
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the  bowels  of  the  earth,  working  upon  humid  parts, 
makes  an  atténuation  thereof  and  oonsequently  nebu- 
lous  bodies  in  the  cayities  of  it. 

There  is  a  kind  of  a  continued  mist  in  the  bodies  of 
animais,  especially  in  the  cayous  parts,  as  may  be 
observed  in  bodies  opened  presently  after  death,  and 
some  think  that  in  sieep  there  is  a  kind  of  mist  in  the 
bndn  ;  and  upon  exceeding  motion  some  animais  cast 
out  a  mist  about  them. 

When  the  cuttie  fish,  polypus,  or  loligo,  make  them- 
selves  invisible  by  obscuring  the  water  about  them; 
they  do  it  not  by  any  vaporous  émission,  but  by  a 
black  humour  ejected,  which  makes  the  water  black 
and  dark  near  them  :  but  upon  excessive  motion  some 
animais  are  able  to  aJFord  a  mist  about  them,  when  the 
air  is  cool  and  fit  to  condense  it,  as  horses  after  a  race, 
so  that  they  become  scarcp  visible. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  A  THUNDER  STORM 
AT  NORWICH,  1665. 

June  28,  1665. 
A  FTER  seven  o^clock  in  the  evening  there  was 
/\  ahnost  a  continued  thunder  until  eigfat, 
Jl  m.  wherein  the  Umiiru  andjidgur^  the  noise  and 
lightningy  were  so  terrible,  that  they  put  the  whole 
city  into  an  amazement,  and  most  unto  their  prayen. 
The  clouds  went  low,  and  the  cracks  seemed  near  over 
our  heads  during  the  most  part  of  the  thunder.  Abont 
eight  o'clock,  an  ignis  Jubnineuêf  pila  igneajiibninam^ 
tehtm  igneum  fidmineum^  or  fire-ball,  hit  against  the 
little  wooden  pinnacle  of  the  high  leucome  window  of 
my  house,  toward  the  market-place,  broke  the  flue 
boards,  and  carried  pièces  thereof  a  stone^s  cast  off; 
whereupon  many  of  the  tiles  fell  into  the  street,  and 
the  Windows  in  adjoining  houses  were  broken,  At  the 
same  time  either  a  part  of  that  close-bound  fire,  or 
another  of  the  same  nature,  fell  into  the  court-yard, 
and  whereof  no  notice  was  taken  till  we  b^an  to 
examine  the  house,  and  then  we  found  a  freestone  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  entry  leading  to  the 
kitchen,  half  a  foot  from  the  ground,  fallen  from  the 
wall  ;  a  hole  as  big  as  a  foot-ball  bored  through  the 
wall,  which  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  a  chest  which 
stood  against  it,  on  the  inside,  split  and  carried  about 
a  foot  from  the  walL  The  wall  also,  behind  the  leaden 
cistem,  at  five  yards  distance  from  it,  broken  on  the 
inside  and  outside;  the  middle  seeming  entire.     The 
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lead  on  the  edges  of  the  cistem  tumed  a  little  up  ;  and 
a  great  washing-bowl,  that  stood  by  it,  to  recover  the 
rain,  tumed  upside  down,  and  split  quite  through. 
Some  chimneys  and  tiles  were  struck  down  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  A  fire-ball  also  ttruck  down  the 
wall  in  the  market- place.  And  ail  this,  God  be 
thanked  !  without  mischief  unto  any  person.  The 
greatest  terror  was  from  the  noiae,  answerable  unto 
two  or  three  cannon.  The  tmell  it  leffc  was  strong, 
like  that  after  the  dischaige  of  a  cannon.  The  balls 
that  flew  were  not  like  fire  in  the  flame,  but  the  coal  ; 
and  the  people  said  it  was  like  the  sun.  •  It  was 
discuiienêj  ierèbranSy  but  not  urens.  It  bumt  nothing, 
nor  any  thing  it  touched  smelt  of  fire  ;  nor  melted  any 
lead  of  window  or  cistem,  as  I  found  it  do  in  the  great 
storm,  about  nine  years  ago,  at  Mdton-hall,  four  miles 
off,  at  that  time  when  the  bail  broke  three  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  glass  in  Norwich,  in  half-a-quarter  of 
an  hour.  About  four  days  after»  the  like  fulminons 
fire  killed  a  man  in  Erpingham  church,  by  Aylsham, 
upon  whom  it  broke,  and  beat  down  divers  which  were 
within  the  wind  of  it.  One  also  went  off  in  Sir.  John 
Hobart's  gallery,  at  Blickling.  He  was  so  near  that 
his  arm  and  thigh  were  numbed  about  an  hour  after. 
Two  or  three  days  after,  a  woman  and  horse  were  killed 
near  Bungay  ;  her  bat  so  shivered  that  no  pièce  rcmained 
bigger  than  a  groat,  whereof  I  had  some  pièces  sent 
unto  me.  Granadcs,  crackers,  and  squibs,  do  much 
resemble  the  discharge,  and  aiu/rum  Jkdmvnans  the  fury 
thereof.  Of  other  thunderbolts  or  lapides  JiUminei,  1 
hâve  little  opinion.  Some  I  hâve  by  me  under  that 
name,  but  they  are  è  génère fosâiHum. 

Thomas  Bbowke. 
Norwieh,  1066. 
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ON  DREAMS. 

HALF  our  days  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of  the 
earth;  and  the  brother  of  death  exacteth 
a  third  part  of  our  livcs.  A  good  part  of 
our  sleep  is  peered  out  with  visions  and  fantastical 
objects,  wherein  we  are  confessedly  deceived.  The  day 
supplieth  us  with  truths  ;  the  night  with  fictions  and 
falsehoods,  which  uncomfortably  divide  the  natural 
account  of  our  beings.  And,  therefore,  having  passed 
the  day  in  sober  labours  and  rational  enquiries  of 
truthy  we  are  fain  to  betake  ourselves  unto  such  a 
state  of  being,  wherein  the  soberest  heads  hâve  acted 
ail  the  monstrosities  of  melancholy,  and  which  unto 
open  eyes  are  no  better  than  folly  and  madness. 

Happy  are  they  that  go  to  bed  with  grand  music, 
like  PythagoraSy  or  hâve  ways  to  compose  the  fan- 
tastical spirit»  whose  unruly  wanderings  take  off  inwaid 
sleep)  fiUing  our  heads  with  St.  Anthony^s  visions,  and 
the  dreams  of  Lipara  in  the  sober  chambers  of  rest. 

Virtuous  thoughts  of  the  day  lay  up  good  treasures 
for  the  night  ;  whereby  the  impressions  of  imaginary 
forms  arise  into  sober  similitudes,  acceptable  unto  our 
slumbering  selves  and  prepcuratory  unto  divine  impres- 
sions. Hereby  Solomon^s  slecp  was  happy.  Thus 
prepared,  Jacob  might  well  dream  of  angels  upon  a 
pillow  of  stone.  And  the  best  sleep  of  Adam  might 
be  the  best  of  any  after. 

That  there  should  be  divine  dreams  seems  unreason- 
ably  doubted  by  Aristotle.    That  there  are  demoniacal 
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dreams  we  bave  little  reason  to  doubt.  Why  may 
there  not  be  angelical  ?  If  there  be  guardian  spirits, 
they  may  not  be  inactively  about  us  in  sleep  ;  but  may 
sometimes  order  our  dreams  :  and  many  strange  hints, 
instigations,  or  discourses,  which  are  so  amazing  unto 
us,  may  arise  from  such  foundations. 

But  tfae  phantasms  of  sleep  do  commonly  walk  in 
the  great  road  of  natural  and  animal  dreams,  wherein 
the  thoughts  or  actions  of  the  day  are  acted  over  and 
echoed  in  the  night.  Who  can  therefore  wonder  that 
Chrysostom  should  dream  of  St.  Paul,  who  daily  read 
his  epistles  ;  or  that  Cardan,  wbose  head  was  so  taken 
up  about  the  stars,  should  dream  that  his  soûl  was  in 
the  moon  !  Pious  persons,  whose  thoughts  are  daily 
busied  about  heaven,  and  the  blessed  state  thereof,  can 
hardly  escape  the  nightly  phantasms  of  it,  which  though 
sometimes  taken  for  illuminations,  or  divine  dreams, 
yet  rightly  perpended  may  prove  but  animal  visions, 
and  natural  night-soenes  of  their  awaking  contempla- 
tions. 

Many  dreams  are  made  out  by  sagacious  exposition, 
and  from  the  signature  of  their  subjects;  carrying 
their  interprétation  in  their  fundamental  sensé  and 
mystery  of  similitude,  whereby,  he  that  understands 
upon  what  natural  fundamental  every  notion  de- 
pendeth,  may,  by  symbolical  adaptation,  hold  a  ready 
way  to  read  the  characters  of  Morpheus.  In  dreams 
of  such  a  nature,  Artemidorus,  Achmet,  and  Astramp- 
sichus,  from  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Arabian  oneiro- 
criticism,  may  hint  some  interprétation:  who,  while 
we  read  of  a  ladder  in  Jacob^s  dream,  will  tell  us  that 
ladders  and  scalary  ascents  signify  preferment;  and 
while  we  consider  {he  dream  of  Pharaoh,  do  teach  us 
that  rivers  overflowing  speak  plenty,  lean  oxen,  famine 
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and  scarcity  ;  and  therefore  it  was  but  leasonable  in 
Pharaoh  to  demand  the  interprétation  from  his 
magicians,  who,  being  Egyptians,  should  bave  been 
well  versed  in  sjmbols  and  the  bieroglyphical  notions 
of  things.  The  greatest  tyiant  in  sudi  divinations 
was  Nabuchodonosor,  while,  besides  the  interprétation, 
he  demanded  the  dream  itself  ;  which  being  probably 
determined  by  divine  immission,  might  escape  the 
oommon  road  of  phantasms,  that  might  hâve  been 
traoed  by  Satan. 

When  Alexander,  going  to  besiege  Tyre,  dreamt  of 
a  Satyr,  it  was  no  hatd  exposition  for  a  Grecian  to  say, 
*  Tyre  will  be  thine.^  He  that  dreamed  that  he  saw 
his  father  washed  by  Jupiter  and  anointed  by  the  sun, 
had  cause  to  fear  that  he  might  be  crucified,  whereby 
his  body  would  be  washed  by  the  rain,  and  drop  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  dream  of  Vespasian  was  of  barder 
exposition  ;  as  also  that  of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  con- 
ceming  his  suocessor  Phocas.  And  a  man  might  bave 
been  hard  put  to  it,  to  interpret  the  hmguage  of 
iEsculapius,  when  to  a  consumptive  person  he  held 
forth  his  fingers  ;  implying  thereby  that  his  cure  lay  in 
dates,  from  the  homonomy  of  the  Greek,  which  signifies 
dates  and  fiugers. 

We  owe  unto  dreams  that  Galen  was  a  physidan, 
Dion  an  historian,  and  that  the  world  hath  seen  some 
notable  pièces  of  Cardan  ;  yet,  he  that  should  order 
his  affairs  by  dreams,  or  make  the  night  a  rule  unto 
the  day,  might  be  ridiculously  dduded  ;  wherein  Cicero 
is  much  to  be  pitied,  who  having  excellentiy  disooursed 
of  the  vanity  of  dreams,  was  yet  undone  by  the  flatteiy 
of  his  own,  which  urged  him  to  apply  himself  unto 
Augustus. 

However  dreams  may  be  fallacious  conceming  out- 
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ward  events,  yet  may  they  be  tnily  significant  at  home  ; 
and  whereby  we  may  more  sensibly  understand  onr- 
selves.  Men  act  in  deep  with  some  oonformity  unto 
their  awaked  sensés;  and  consolations  or  discourage- 
ments  may  be  drawn  from  dreams  which  intimately 
tell  us  ourselves.  Luther  was  not  like  to  fear  a  spirit 
in  the  night,  when  such  an  apparition  would  not  terrify 
him  in  the  day.  Alexander  would  hardly  hâve  run 
away  in  the  sharpest  combats  of  sleep,  nor  Demosthenes 
hâve  stood  stoutly  to  it,  who  was  scarce  able  to  do  it 
in  his  prepared  sensés.  Persons  of  radical  integrity 
will  not  easily  be  perverted  in  their  dreams,  nor  noble 
minds  do  pitiful  things  in  sleep.  Crassus  would  hâve 
hardly  been  bountiful  in  a  dream,  whose  fist  was  so 
close  awake.  But  a  man  might  hâve  lived  ail  his  life 
upon  the  sleeping  hand  of  Antonius. 

There  is  an  art  to  make  dreams,  as  well  as  their 
interprétation;  and  physicians  will  tell  us  that  some 
food  makes  turbulent,  some  gives  quiet,  dreams.  Cato, 
who  doated  upon  cabbage,  might  find  the  crude  effects 
thereof  in  his  sleep  ;  wherein  the  Egyptians  might  find 
some  advantage  by  their  superstitions  abstinence  from 
onions.  Pythagoras  might  hâve  calmer  sleeps,  if  he 
totally  abstained  from  beans.  Even  Daniel,  the  great 
interpréter  of  dreams,  in  his  l^uminous  diet,  seems  to 
hâve  chosen  no  advantageous  food  for  quiet  sleeps, 
according  to  Grecian  physic. 

To  add  unto  the  delusion  of  dreams,  the  fantastical 
objects  seem  greater  than  they  are  ;  and  being  beheld 
in  the  vaporous  state  of  sleep,  enlarge  their  diameters 
unto  us  ;  whereby  it  may  prove  more  easy  to  dream  of 
giants  than  pigmies.  Democritus  might  seldom  dream 
of  atoms,  who  so  often  thought  of  them.  He  almost 
might  dream  himself  a  bubble  extending   unto  the 
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dghth  sphère.  A  little  water  makes  a  sea;  a  small 
pufF  of  wind  a  tempest.  A  grain  of  sulphur  kindled 
in  the  blood  may  make  aflame  like  ^tna;  and  a  small 
spark  in  the  bowels  of  Olympias  a  lightning  over  ail 
ihe  chamber. 

But,  beside  thèse  innocent  ddusions,  there  is  a  sinfol 
state  of  dreams.  Death  alone,  not  sleep,  is  able  to  put 
an  end  unto  sin  ;  and  there  may  be  a  night-book  of 
our  iniquities  ;  for  beside  the  transgressions  of  the  day, 
casuists  will  tell  us  of  mortal  sins  in  dreams,  arising 
from  evil  precogitations  ;  meanwhile  human  law  regards 
not  noctambulos  ;  and  if  a  night-walker  should  break 
his  neck,  or  kill  a  man,  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

Diouysius  was  absurdly  tyrannical  to  kill  a  man  for 
dreaming  that  he  had  killed  him  ;  and  really  to  take 
away  his  life,  who  had  but  fantastically  taken  away  his. 
Lamia  was  ridiculously  unjust  to  sue  a  young  man  for 
a  reward,  who  had  oonfessed  that  pleasure  from  her  m 
a  dream  which  she  had  denied  unto  his  awaking  sensés: 
conceiving  that  she  had  merited  somewhat  from  his 
fantastical  fruition  and  shadow  of  herself.  If  there  be 
such  debts,  we  owe  deeply  unto  sympathies  ;  but  the 
common  spirit  of  the  world  must  be  ready  in  such 
arrearages. 

If  some  hâve  swooned,  they  may  also  hâve  died  iu 
dreams,  since  death  is  but  a  confirmed  swooning. 
Whether  Plato  died  in  a  dream,  as  some  deliver,  he 
must  rise  again  to  inform  us.  That  some  hâve  never 
dreamed,  is  as  improbable  as  that  some  hâve  never 
laughed.  That  children  dream  not  the  first  half-year; 
that  men  dream  not  in  some  oountries,  with  many 
more,  are  unto  me  sick  men^s  dreams  ;  dreams  out  of 
the  ivory  gâte,  and  visions  before  midnight. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  GRAFTING. 

IN  the  doctrine  of  ail  insitions,  those  are  esteemed 
most  sucœssful  which  are  practised  under  thèse 
rules: — 

That  there  be  some  consent  or  similitude  of  parts 
and  nature  between  the  plants  conjoined. 

That  insition  be  made  between  trees  not  of  very 
différent  barks;  nor  very  differing  fruits  or  forms  of 
fructification  ;  nor  of  widely  différent  âges. 

That  the  scions  or  buds  be  taken  from  the  south  or 
east  part  of  the  tree. 

That  a  rectitude  and  due  position  be  observed  ;  not 
to  insert  the  south  part  of  the  scions  unto  the  northem 
side  of  the  stock,  but  according  to  the  position  of  the 
scions  upon  his  first  matrix. 

Now,  though  thèse  rules  be  considérable  in  the  usual 
and  practised  course  of  insitions,  yet  were  it  but  reason- 
able  for  searching  spirits  to  urge  the  opérations  of 
nature  by  conjoining  plants  of  very  différent  natures 
in  parts,  barks,  lateness,  and  precocities,  nor  to  rest  in 
the  experiments  of  hortensial  plants  in  whom  wc  chiefly 
intend  the  exaltation  or  variety  of  their  fruit  and 
ilowers,  but  in  ail  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees  applicable 
unto  physic  and  mechanical  uses,  whereby  we  might 
alter  their  tempers,  moderate  or  promote  their  virtues, 
exchange  their  softness,  hardness,  and  oolour,  and  so 
render  them  considérable  beyond  their  known  and 
trite  eroployments. 

To  which  intent  curiosity  may  take  some  rule  or 
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hint  fiom  thèse  or  the  like  following,  according  to 
the  various  ways  of  propagation  : — 

Colutea  upon  anagris — arbor  judae  upon  anagris— 
cassia  poetica  upon  cytisus — cytisus  upon  periclymenum 
rectum — ^woodbine  upon  jasmine — cystus  upon  rose- 
maiy — ^rosemary  upon  ivy — sage  or  rosemary  upon 
cystus — myrtle  upon  gall  or  rhus  myrtifolia — whortle- 
berry  upon  gall,  heath,  or  myrtle-— ooccygeia  upon 
alatemus — mezereon  upon  an  almond — ^gooseberry  and 
currants  upon  mezereon,  barberry,  or  blacktboin — 
barberry  upon  a  currant  tree — bramble  upon  goose- 
berry  or  raspberry — yellow  rose  upon  sweetbrier— 
phyllerea  upon  broom — broom  upon  furze — anonis 
lutea  upon  fîirze — hoUy  upon  box — ^bay  upon  holly — 
hoUy  upon  pyracantha — ^a  fig  upon  chestnut — a  fîg 
upon  mulberry — peach  upon  mulberry — mulberry  upon 
buckthom — walnut  upon  chesnut — savin  upon  Juniper 
— vine  upon  oleaster,  rosemary,  ivy — an  arbutus  upon 
a  fig — a  peach  upon  a  fig — white  poplar  upon  black 
poplar — asp  upon  white  poplar — wych  elm  upon  com- 
mon  elm — hazel  upon  elm — sycamore  upon  wych  elm 
— cinnamon  rose  upon  hipbcrry — a  whitethom  upon  a 
blackthom — hipberry  upon  a  sloe,  or  skeye,  or  bullace 
— apricot  upon  a  mulberry — arbutus  upon  a  mulberry 
— cherry  upon  a  peach — oak  upon  a  chesnut— 
katherine  peach  upon  a  quince — a  warden  upon  a 
quince — a  chesnut  upon  a  beech — a  beech  upon  a 
chesnut — an  hombcam  upon  a  beech — a  maple  upon 
an  hombeam — a  sycamore  upon  a  maple — a  mcdlar 
upon  a  service  tree — a  sumack  upon  a  quince  or  medlar 
— an  hawthom  upon  a  service  tree — ^a  quicken  tree 
upon  an  ash — an  ash  upon  an  asp — an  oak  upon  an 
ilex — a  poplar  upon  an  elm — a  black  cherry  tree  upon 
a  tilea  or  lime  tree — ^tilea  upon  beech — aider  upon 
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fairch  or  poplar — a  filbert  upon  an  almond — an  almond 
upon  a  willow — a  nuz  vesicaria  upon  an  almond  or 
pistachio — a  cerasus  avium  upon  a  nux  vesicaria — a 
oomelian  upon  a  cherry  tree — a  cherry  tree  upon  a 
cornelian — an  hazel  upon  a  willow  or  sallow — a  lilac 
upon  a  sage  tree — a  syringa  upon  lilac  or  tree-mallow 
— a  rose  elder  upon  syringa — a  water  elder  upon  rose 
elder — ^buckthom  upon  elder — frangula  upon  buckthom 
— hirga  sanguinea  upon  privet — phyllerea  upon  vitex 
— vitex  upon  evonymus^-evonymus  upon  vibumum — 
ruscus  upon  pyracantha — paleurus  upon  hawthom — 
tamarisk  upon  birch — erica  upon  tamarisk — pole- 
monium  upon  genista  hispanica — genista  hispanica 
upon  colutea. 

Nor  are  we  to  rest  in  the  frustrated  success  of  some 
cingle  experimentSy  but  to  proceed  in  attenipts  in  the 
most  unlikely  unto  iterated  and  certain  conclusions, 
and  to  pursue  the  way  of  ablactation  or  inarching. 
Whereby  we  might  détermine  whether,  according  to 
the  andents,  no  fir,  pine,  or  picea,  would  admit  of  any 
incision  upon  them;  whether  yew  will  hold  society 
with  none  ;  whether  walnut,  tnulberry,  and  comel  can- 
not  be  propagated  by  insition,  or  the  fig  and  quince 
admit  almost  of  any,  with  many  others  of  doubtful 
truths  in  the  propagations. 

And  while  we  seek  for  varieties  in  stocks  and  scions, 
we  are  not  to  admit  the  ready  practice  of  the  scion 
upon  its  own  tree.  Whereby,  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  plants,  we  may  improve  their  fruits 
without  translative  conjunction,  that  is,  by  insition  of 
the  scion  upon  his  own  mother,  whereby  an  handsome 
variety  or  melioration  seldom  faileth — we  might  be 
still  advanced  by  iterated  insitions  in  proper  boughs 
and  positions.      Insition  is  also  made  not  only  with 
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scions  and  buds,  but  seeds,  by  inserting  them  in  cab- 
bage  stalks,  turnips^  onions,  etc.,  and  also  in  ligneous 
plants. 

Witfain  a  mile  of  this  city  of  Norwich,  an  oak 
groweth  upon  the  head  of  a  pollard  willow,  taller  than 
the  stock,  and  about  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  probably 
by  some  acom  falling  or  fastening  upon  it.  I  could 
show  you  a  branch  of  the  same  willow  which  shoots 
forth  near  the  stock  which  beareth  both  willow  and 
oak  twigs  and  leaves  upon  it.  In  a  meadow  I  use  in 
Norwichy  beset  with  willows  and  sallows,  I  hâve  observed 
thèse  plants  to  grow  upon  their  heads  ;  byldeis,  car- 
rants, gooseberries,  cynocrambe^  or  dog'^s  mercury,  bar- 
berries,  bittersweet,  elder,  hawthom. 
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œRRIGENDA 

Vol.  I.  Page  4,  Une  24.  For  than  read  thaï. 

97,  „  10.  /î^  fell  in  love  fVA/ camal'd. 

227,  „  4.  For  Capio  rêod  Capo. 

300,  „  8.  /W"  Apicus  rtf  a/ a  Pîcus. 

301  >  ,»  30.  ^^Caterpillaries.r^tfi/capilUuies. 

II.        III,  „  14.  Prega^  Dioom\\.cxsaaûau 

206,  „  I.  /br  Taras  and  Fulius  read  Vants  and  JuUos. 
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378  ;  »u.  307, 3M.  347. 

Americus,  i.  339. 
Amethyst,  L  310,  8«,  384-5, 
Ammianns  MaroeUmus,  i.  xxxiiî; 

iL  153. 
Ammon,  L  z88. 
Ammonia,  iL  394. 
Ammoniac,  i.  304-5. 
Ammonites,  ii.  380. 
Amomum,  i.  396. 
Amorites,  ii.  381. 
Amos,  iiL  4. 
Amphibium.  L  ^z. 
Amphibologie,  1.  141. 
Amphilochus,  iiL  39. 
Ampbion,  iii.  77. 
Amphisbasna,  il.  33. 
Amphitryon,  ii.  39. 
Amulets,  L  1^5,  i^,  269. 
Anabaptists.  1.  xviL 
Anacreon.  ii.  143. 
Anania,  L  928. 
Ananias,  iii.  71. 

Anastasius  Sinaita,  L  xxx  ;  iiL  157. 
Anatiferous  trees,  ii.  11. 
Anatomj.  i.  xlii,  54. 
Anaxagoras,  L  xlvi,  73,  163,  199, 

317. 
Anaxardms,  L  xWi. 
Anaximander,  i.  163. 
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Aoazimenes,  il  252. 

Anchialc,  iii.  77. 

Anchor,  ii.  ao6. 

Anchovj,  i.  320. 

Ancona,  iii.  47. 

Anconians,  iii.  106. 

Andes,  ii.  355. 

Andirons,  1.  221. 

Andréas,  i.  118. 

Andromeda,  ii.  193,  250,  375. 

Angelo,  ii.  21a. 

Angelsi  i.  xli»  zlii,  37, 123, 189, 190, 

19a  ;  u.  378  ;  iii,  508. 

Good,  i.  47,  48. 

Angtlus  doc*  mikijus,  L  24a 
Anglerius  (P.  M.),  i.  322. 
Angles  (people),  iii.  iia. 
Anglesea,  iii.  1x3,  4^2,  5x8. 
Anglia  Cjrmbrica,  ï\u  XX2. 
An^illara,  iii.  23X. 
Animadversions,  L  x. 
Animais,  i.  308  ;  ii.  xx. 
Anime.    See  Gum  Anime. 
Annihilation,  i.  72. 
Anomsi,  i.  zziii. 
Annius  of  Viterbo.  ii.  333,  38a 
Answers  of  the  Oracle,  lii.  332. 
Antaeus,  iii.  79. 
Antemon,  i.  xfiz. 
Anthem  Bock,  iii.  302. 
Anthology  (Greek).  ii.  X45. 
Antbonj,  i.  X94,  245,  350  ;  ii  275, 

358  ;  iii.  119. 
Anthropophagi,  i.  55. 
Anthropophagy,  i.  X58;  ii.  378. 
Anticera,  i.  149. 
Antichrist,  i.  xa,  46,  66. 
Anticks,  i.  60. 
Antidotes,  iii.  69. 
Antigonus,  i.  X70;  iii.  328. 
Antimon^r,  i.  209,  255-6,  26X,  269, 

277;  il.  X4X. 
Antiochus,  i.  xxxi,  xlix  ;  ii.  355  ;  iii 

.  43- 

Antipater,  111.  374. 

Antipathies,  L  62,  83. 

Antipodes,  i.  xxxriii,  4X,  x6i,  164, 

199  ;  ii.  301,  339. 
Antiquitj,  1.  152. 
Antlers,  i.  343. 
Antceci,  i.  252;  ii.  30X. 
Antonini,  iii.  433. 
Antoninus,  i.  174,  196;  ii.273;  "i* 

X06. 
Antonius,  i.  xxvii.  X7X  ;  ii.  216. 
Ants,  i.  24. 
AnTÎb,  i.  263. 


Antwerp,  i.  226  ;  ii.  38,  68. 

Anubis,  ii.  x8^ 

Ape,  L  313  ;  ii.  4X,  \^ 

Apelles,  i  xxix. 

Aper,  i.  xc^ 

Apicius,  iii.  233,  54X. 

Apicus.    See  Picus. 

Apis,  ii.  376. 

Apollinaris,  i.  X92. 

Apollo,  ii  4,  89,  X18,  273.  363  ;  iii 

40-X. 
Apollodoms,  i.  24X  ;  iii.  43. 
Apollonius  Thyaneus,  i.  xlviii,  160, 

X70  ;  ii  28. 
Aponensis.  ii.  93. 
Apostles,  i.  78. 

names,  i  303. 

Appion,  iii  341. 
Apple,  i.  293  ;  ii  3^ 

of  Paradise,  iii.  2. 

April.  ii.  x8o. 

Apuleius.  i   xy,  xxvii,   xxxiif,   xli, 

XS15  ;  ii  X44,  268. 
Apulia,  iii  aa6. 
Aqua  fortU^  i  204,  206,  215,  331, 

a37t  «57.  a6i,  379,  277  ;  ii  64. 
Aqiiapendente,  ii.  103. 
Aqtia  Régis,  i.  277-8. 
Aqua  vUm^  i  207,  261. 
Aqueducts,  ii  368-9. 
Aquila.  ii.  157,  393. 
Aquitaine,  iii.  314. 
Arabia.  i.  3a,  243  ;  ii.  6,  7   81,  332, 

346,  378,  380-3. 
Arabians,  i  X4,  148. 
Arabie  writers,  i.  X76. 
Ararat,  i  36  ;  ii.  348. 
Aratus,  i  x^6,  344  ;  ii.  164,  305. 
Arcadians,  li  180,  388. 
Archangelus,  ii  XX5. 
Archelaus,  li.  33. 
Archemoms,  iii.  99. 
Archidoxes,  i.  33. 
Archieenes,  ii.  167. 
Archilochiis,  ii  330. 
Archimedes,  i  X79,  307;   ii.  353; 

i".  75»  77.  7?.  136. 
Archimime,  iii.  13a 
Arcotas,  ii.  353. 
Arcturos.  ii  303,  400. 
Arden,  i.  X38. 
Ardoynus,  i  174,  332. 
Aremboldus,  i.  xvi. 
Arethusa,  i  xix,  X3. 
Aretius,  ii.  333. 
Arginnsa,  ii  377. 
Argol,  ii.  394. 
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Aiigoiiattts,  ii.  33a. 
Argos,  ii.  33a. 
Ai^ulus,  iii.  434. 
Argus,  i.  307  ;  ii.  46.  49»  «79- 
Arums,  L  15. 
Aries,  iL  191,  303. 
Arimanius,  i.  198. 
Arimaspi,  ii.  3. 
Ariminum,  i.  293. 
Ariolatioo,  i.  137. 
Arion.  ii.  905. 
Ariosto.  iL  59;  iil  38a. 
Aristeas,  ii.  993. 
Aristeus.  iL  3. 
Aristobulus,  ii.  369,  375. 
Ariston,  i.  156. 
Aristoptaanes,  iil.  301. 
Aristotle,  passim. 

bis  death,  UL  48. 

Aristozenus,  1.  148  ;  ii.  8x. 

Arithmetic,  i.  z6â. 

Ark,  L   34-5  ;  ii.  9,  79,   131,   330, 

»4B.  378  ;  iiL  79. 
Arkites,  ii.  383. 
Annmdo,  i.  a8. 

Armenia,  ii.  332  ;  iii.  148,  a6o. 
Armenian  bishop,  iii.  71. 
Amoldus,  iii.  78. 
Arphaxad,  ii.  994. 
Arrianus,  ii.  237,  353  ;  iii.  379. 
Arrius,  i.  191. 
Arrow,  i.  976. 
— —  diviniog,  ii.  980. 
Ars  longa,  i.  167. 
Arsenic,  i.    955^,   861.   977,   281, 

990. 
Arsinoe,  i.  9^3. 
Artaxenes,  i.  169;  ii.  6,  961;  iii. 

68. 
^—  Longimanus,  ii.  195  ;  iii.  149. 
— ^  Mnemon,  iii.  149. 
Artemidorus,  ii.  133  ;  iii.  9»,  551. 
Artemisia,  iii.  123. 
Artephius,  i.  340. 
Artergates,  ii.  2(4. 
Arthur  (King),  iii.  91. 
Artichoke,  ii.  392;  iii.  166. 
Artificial  Hills,  Of,  iii.  322. 
Artillery,  i.  zxziiL 
Anradites,  ii.  383, 
Arvirage,  iii.  311. 
Asa,  ii.  382. 
Asafœtida,  iii.  225. 
Asdepiades,  i.  xx  ;  ii.  78. 
Asbeston,  ii.  21. 
Ascendent,  ii.  343. 
Ash,  i.  293. 


Ash-tree,  i.  306. 

Ashbury,  iii  113. 

Asbes,  i.  270. 

Asia,  i.  78,  297-8. 

Asmodeus,  i.  189. 

Asp,  i.  337-8  ;  iL  936. 

Asparagus,  iii.  95a 

Asphaltites  (Lake),  iîL  59. 

Aspbaltus,  i.  257. 

Asphodeb,  iiL  139. 

Asprage,  iii.  533. 

An,  Asies,  L  154,  166,  346  ;  ii  81, 

3«6-7. 

(ladian),  ii.  67,  68,  71. 

Assurj  a.  149,  331. 
Assyna,  ii.  339,  335. 
Asteria,  1.  910  ;  u.  15. 
Asteropoeus.  ii.  130. 
Astipaîaea,  îL  394. 
Astley  (Herbert),  iiL  491. 
Asi^mit  ii.  59. 
Astraea,  iii.  465. 
Astrampsjchoi,  iii.  381,  551. 
Astrologj,  i.  59,  138;  iL  i8a.  199. 

900,  981,  343  :  iii.  486. 
AstroDoroers.  1.  x6a  ;  iii.  919. 
Astronomy,  L  98,  9x9. 
Athanasius,  L  xli,  353  ;  iL  358. 
Atbeism,  i.  39,  184. 
Atheists,  L  67,  108. 
Atbeiueus,  L  1x8,  155,  173;  ii.  89^ 

X18,  156.  158-9,  915,   991.   967. 

«77.  3*4  :  "»•  43.  SI.  76-7.  119- 
Athenians,  i.  143,  147,  339  ;  ii.  985. 
Athens,  i.  149,  169  ;  iL  339. 
Athos,  iii.  75. 
Atlantic,  iii.  531. 
Atomist,  i.  79. 
Atoms,  L  258. 
Atropos,  L  99. 
Attaius,  iii.  150,  335,  488. 
Attila,  iL  228. 
Augsporg,  i.  947. 
Auguries,  i.  X94. 
Augurs,  ii.  X39. 
Augustine,  Sl,  passim* 
Augustus,  L  xxvii,  xi,  159,  194.  998, 

336;  iL  171.  9^;  iiL  40,  185. 
Aurelius  Victor,  1.  xxxiiL 
Aurichalcum.  i.  955. 
Aurum  fulminanst  i.  977, 
Ausgurius,  iiL  119. 
Ausonius,  i.  344  ;  ii.  96z  ;  iii.  917, 

304. 
Authoritj,  i.  i6x. 
Authors,  L  168. 
Autochthons,  ii.  985. 
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Autumn,  i.  nix,  35  ;  ii.  300-303. 
Auvergne  (Bp.  of),  iu.  468. 
Avarice,  i.  77,  108  ;  iil  389,  446. 
Ave-Mary  Bell,  i.  9. 
Aventinus,  i.  xxxix  ;  ii.  395-6. 
Averroes,  ii.  273  ;  iii.  56. 
Avicenna,  i.  148,  165,  33a  ;   ii.  140, 

146,  177,  273-4, 310. 
Avignon,  iii.  411. 
Ajermin  (Will.),  Bp.,  iii.  411. 
Aylsham,  iii.  4x2,  ^9. 
Azores,  i.  226-7  ;  ii.  349,  398. 
Azotiu,  i.  49. 

Baal  Sedbr.  ii.  289. 

BaaraSt  L  189,  291. 

Babel,  L  37. 98  ;  ii.  178, 378  ;  iii.  17. 

Babjlon»  i.  321  ;  ii.  104,  987,  331, 

383  ;  iii.  18,  79,  148-9,  153,  162. 
Bacchinus,  ii.  38. 
Bacchus,  ii.  229. 
Back-worm,  iii.  296. 
Bacon  (Sir  Edmnnd),  iii  ^  428. 

(Francis),  i.  rv,  294;  li.  56, 141. 

(Nicholas),  iii.  93. 

(Roger),  iû.  47,  72. 

Baconsthorpe,  ni.  419. 

Bactriana,  iii.  62. 

Bactrians,  ii.  325,  332,  336,  378. 

Badger,  i.  326. 

Bainbrigge  (  ),  ii.  i8a^ 

Bairros  ( Johannes  oe),  ii.  365. 

Baiaset,  iii.  476. 

Balaam's  Ass,  iii.  78. 

Balaustium^  ik  391. 

Baldness,  iii.  76. 

Baldwin,  King  of  Jérusalem,  i.  44. 

Balearians,  iii.  loi. 

Balm,  iii.  252. 

Balsam,  iii.  21^2-4. 

Balsam  Oil,  iii.  227. 

Balsomes,  i.  103. 

Baltic,  ii.  396  ;  iii.  345-6. 

Banda.  L  293. 

Banyans,  ii.  78  ;  iii.  377. 

Baptism,  ii.  364  ;  iii.  12,  14. 

Barbara^  i.  134,  166. 

'-—  name,  i.  304. 

Barbarie,  i.  279. 

Barbel,  iii.  537. 

Barbosa  (Odoard),  i.  280. 

BarcephaJs,  ii.  210. 

Barbam  Down,  iii.  325. 

Barklow,  iii.  325. 

Barley,  i.  265,  288;  ii.  35,  102;  iii. 

245,354..     ^ 
Bamabas,  1.  136. 


Bamacles,  ii.  11,  107  ;  iii.  516,  535. 
Baronius.  i  xv,  xxxii  ;  ii.  247,  250  ; 

ni.  25,  28.  39,  66.  406. 
Barthius,  iii.  ^5. 
Bartholanns,  li.  33^ 
Bartholinus  (T.).  ii.  70. 
Bartbolomeus  Anglicus,  i.  176. 
Bartlow  Hills,  Esaex,  iii.  325. 
Basaltes,  i.  axa 
Basel  (Council  oQ,  iii.  409. 
Basil,  L  x66,  175,  202,  259,   260, 

30s;  ii.  26,  259,  379. 
Basilicus,  u.  189. 
Basilides,  i.  192. 
Basilisco,  i.  90. 
Basilisk,  i.  178,  331. 
Basque,  iii.  3x1-12. 
Bass  (fish),  iii.  53a. 
Bat,  iu  2,  52. 
Batavia,  i.  280  ;  iii.  346. 
Bateman  (William),  Bp.,  iiL  41  z, 
Barpaxo/AUQ/tax^At  >•  89* 
Bauhiniu,  ii.  1x5  ;  iiL  93. 
Bavaria,  ii.  96. 
Bayfius,  iii.  301. 

Bay-trees,  i.  298  ;  iii.  iz6,  126,  264. 
BdeUhim,  i.  906. 
Beach,  ii.  373. 
Beans,  i.  141. 
Bear,  i.  26,  58, 179,  328  ;  ii.  376. 

(fish),  il.  75. 

Beauty,  ii.  381,  384-5. 

Beaver,  i.  179,  321  ;  ii.  40  ;  iii.  179, 

538- 
Becanus  (Ooropius).  iii.  x. 
Beck  (Anthony  de),  Bp.,  iii.  409. 
Beckher  (Daniel),  i.  247,  249. 
Beda,  i.  xxxi,  xxxix,  24X,  243,  317  ; 

ii.  5,  210,  990,  386  ;  iii.  3xa 
Beds,  i.  239  ;  iii.  157,  164. 
Bee,  i.  24.  289;  iL  97-8,  107. 
Beef,  ii.  282,  324. 
Béer,  i.  998. 

Beetle,  i.  137,  327  ;  il  99,  45,  67. 
Befler,  iii.  93. 
Beggars,  i.  iia 
Beguinus  (Job.),  i.  978. 
Behemotb,  iii.  74. 
Belemnites,  i.  a  10,  983. 
Belisarius,  iii.  65,  300,  476. 
Bell  (Passing),  i.  95. 
BeUs,  i.  9. 
Bellabonns,  i.  969. 
Bellarmine,  L  xx,  xlvHi. 
BèUermontanus,  i.  xxxy. 
BeUerophon's  horse,  i.  943. 
Bellinus,  iii.  ixi. 
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Bellonius,  i.  995-6,  307,  3»,  3*4  ; 

"•  5«f  89.  9a.  ao6,  351,  365,  390. 

^96;  iiL  Z79,  aaa,  259,  a6i,  596. 
Belomancy.  ii.  980. 
Belus,  i.  14^  ;  ii.  331  ;  iii.  z8. 
Bembine  tables,  L  338. 
Bembos,  iiL  159. 
Benedict,  Pope,  i.  acx. 
Benedict  m.,  Pope,  iii.  71. 
Benjamin,  i.  955-6. 
Benjamites,  il  194. 
Benzira,  iii.  58. 
Bergamo,  i.  9iz. 
Berg  cum  Apton,  iii.  41^. 
Ber^mas  (Philippus),  il.  396. 
Bennguccio,  i.  974-5  '*  "^  "7* 
Bernard  (St.),  i.  zxzi;  ii.  175. 
Beroaidus,  ii.  165  ;  iiL  958. 
Berosus,  iL  390,  331,  334,  380  ;  iii. 

16,  18,  79- 
BerrU,  L  906,  919.  955,  984-5. 
Bethany,  iiL  79. 
Betony,  L  304  ;  iii.  996. 
Berit,  i.  34. 

Ben  (Th.),  i.  zri.  ;  iiL  977. 
Ben  las  Manas,  i.  97. 
Bexoar,  L  165,  956,  984  ;  iL  71, 73. 
Biarmia,  L  941. 
BiBLB,  passim. 
Bible  (Translations),  IiL  965. 
Bibliotheca  Abscondita,  iii.  35a 
Biddttlph,  iii.  «3,  969,  969. 
Bigot  fainily,  iii.  405. 
Bilboa,  iii.  319. 
Bilney  (Thomas),  iii.  495. 
Bindweed,  iii.  979. 
Bird  of  Paradise.  iL  6,  6z. 
Birdcatcher,  iiL  599. 
Birdiime,  L  961,  995. 
Birds,  L  146,  930,  303  ;  iL  zzz-xs  ; 

iiL  3,  990-9. 
Birds  and  Fishes  in  Norfolk,  iii. 

5". 
Bisciola  (Laelius),  L  94a 
Bishop,  uniTersal,  iii.  69. 
Bisnaguer,  iii.  985. 
Bistorte,  iL  39t. 
Bittern,  iiL  999. 
Bittor,  ii.  09.  113  ;  iii.  518. 
Bitumen,  L  39, 189,  957. 
Blackbeny,  iL  303. 
Blaokbird  (white),  ii.  384. 
Blackness,  ii.  367-9,  395. 
Bladder,  L  963-4;  ii.  141. 
Blakenej,  iiL  539. 
Blancanus,  iii.  157. 
Blatta  Bjrsantina,  iii.  995. 


Bleaks.  iiL  539. 

Blickling,  iii.  408,  549. 

BUndness,  ii.  42-5. 

Blochwitius,  L  306. 

Blood-stones,  L  284. 

Blount  (Sir  H.),  L  xz,  xU. 

B|q^»,  iL  395* 

Blunt(SirH.),  iL  15s. 

Bljburgh  river,  iiL  534. 

Boadioea,  iiL  zo6. 

Boar,  L  344.  346- 

Bocatius,  ii.  175. 

Bocca  diporco^  iiL  60,  61. 

Boccatius,  ii.  954. 

Boocace,  L  ziz. 

Bochartus,  iL  335,  364  ;  iiL  Z7. 

Bodine,  ii.  Z74-5,  Z79.  975,  98B. 

Bodinus  Subicns,  iL  939. 

Bœotia,  ii.  375. 

Bœthius  (A.  M.  T.  S.),  L  zzii,  xxiv, 

xlv  ;  iiL  988. 
Bœtius.    Ste  Boot. 
Bohemia,  iL  396. 
Boio,  i.  xxxiz. 
Boissardvs,  ii.  934. 
Bolarr  earth,  iii.  43Z. 
Bolejn(SirW.).iu.407* 
Bologna,  L  3ZS.  399. 
Bolsech,  iiL  79. 
Bonatus  (G.),  ii.  Z77. 
Bonaventura,  iiL  ^. 
Bonifaoe,  Pope,  iii.  69. 
Bononian  stone,  L  982  ;  iL  zocx 
Bontius  (Jaoobus),  ii.  Z07. 
Bonus  f  PetnisX  iii-  7^ 
Books  (rarities),  iiL  352. 
Boot  (Bœtius,  de),  i.  903,  ao8,  2Z2. 

94Z,  961,  978,  989  ;   iL  Z5,  z6,  69. 

^75.34?/ 

Bootes,  u.  303. 

Borames,  ii.  zo6. 

Borax,  L  974. 

Borchardus,  iiL  79- 

Bordeaux.  iiL  9x7. 

Boreas,  ii.  979. 

Borith,  iiL  167. 

Bomeo,  iii.  924. 

Bosio,  iiL  zx4,  ZZ9. 

Boi  in  Ungma,  L  339. 

Bos  marittMS,  ii.  75. 

Bocphorus,  iL  z86. 

BosTile  familj,  iii.  404* 

Botanists.  iiL  aaz. 

Botero,  ii.  398,  356  ;  iiL  45. 

Boulian.  iiL  303. 

Boulimia  CenUHoria,  iiL  544. 

Bovillus  (C),  iii.  aoz. 
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Box,  i.  257;  iiL  X16. 

Bnurelets,  ii.  385. 

Brachmans,  iiL  loo. 

Braden,  iii.  537. 

Brahe  (Tycfao),  ii.  298. 

Brain,  il  1x5  ;  iii.  60. 

Brake  Fern,  i.  171.  aaz.  338,  309. 

BramptODp  iii.  zo8,  430. 

Brancaster,  iii.  105,  Z07. 

Brannodunum,  iii.  105. 

Brass  (Corinthian),  i.  255. 

Brassavolus,  L  aoa,  3za,  26a,  267, 

274-5.  293,  29s  ;  ii.  Z5,  20. 
Brazil,  i.  227-8  ;  ii.  37X-3  ;  iii.  463. 
Bfcam,  iii,  537. 
Brennus,  iii.  zzi. 
Briar,  wild»  i.  301. 
Briareus,  i.  Z58. 
Bricks,  i.  22Zp  279  ;  iii.  Z14. 
Briggs(W.^.i.  926. 
Brimstone,  1.  Z89,  27Z-2. 
Briony,  i.  286»  288,  289,  296. 
Bristol-stone,  i.  255. 
Britain,  i.  240  ;  ii.  335,  397. 
Brizia,  ii.  6. 
Brocardus,  iiL  332. 
Brock,  L  326. 
Brome  (Richard),  iii.  404. 
Broom  Râpe,  iii.  259. 
Broth  (black),  ii.  80. 
Browne  (Thomas),  Bp.,  iiL  409. 
Brunham  (W.  de),  iii.  408. 
Bmtus,  i.  Z43.  Z9Z,  104. 
Bocephalus,  1.  305  ;  iii.  227. 
Buchan  (David,  Éarl  ot),  iii.  45 z. 
Buchanan  (G.),  i.  zviii  ;  ii.  24. 
Buckingham  Castle,  iii.  zo8. 
Budeus,  iii.  74. 
Bulgaria,  ii.  396^ 
BulleU,  i.  276. 
Boll-rush,  L  304. 
Bnre,  iiL  5307. 
Burgh  Castle,  iiL  Z07, 432. 
Burgvndj,  order  of,  ii.  25Z. 
Burnham,  iiL  Z95,  533-5. 
Burstcow,  ii.  09. 
Burton  (John),  iii.  420. 
Busbequius,  i.  xxxr,  xlviii. 
Bustamantinus  (Francisais),  iL  28. 
Bustard,  iii.  5Z9. 
Butt  (fish),  iii.  533. 
Butter,  i.  264,  274. 
Butterflies,  ii.  zz,  22,  45. 
Boxhomiiu.  iii.  3x3. 
Buxton,  iiL  zo6,  ZZ5,  430-z. 
Biixtorf,  ii.  Z45  ;  iii.  277. 
Buzzard,  iL  22,  Z05  ;  iii.  517,  539. 


Byzacian  field,  iii.  246-7. 

Cabax^,  L  Z38.  2ZZ.  230,  231,  233, 

^«35»  «55.  «57:  ":398. 
Cabbage,  11.  zo  ;  111.  95. 
Cabens,  i.  257;  iL  430;   iiL  47, 

93- 
Cabot(Sebast.),  L2a8. 
Cacus,  îii.  385. 
Cadamustus,  i.  3Z3  ;  iii.  99. 
Cades,  L  296. 
Cadesh,  ii.  382. 

Cadmus,  i.  xxziv,  289  ;  iii.  Z52. 
CsBcilise,  iL  45. 
Csesalpinus,  iii.  264. 
Caesar,  i.  zzz. 
CsBsaria,  ii.  335. 
Csesarian  conquest,  iii.  493. 

eut,  iii.  382. 

Ceeslus  (Bemardus),  i.  203,  240. 

(Fièd.),  L  302. 

Gain,  L  8z,  9a,  Z24,  Z29,  Z33-Z  ;  iL 

13.77. 
Cainan,  ii.  204. 
Cairo,  iL  355.  360,  362.  396;  iii. 

«53. 
Caistor,  iii.  zo6, 1x5. 
Caius  the  blind,  i.  196. 
Cafetan,  L  zri  ;  iii.  6,  9. 
Calabria,  L  39  ;  iL  X3é. 
Calbanum,  i.  256. 
Galceolarianum,  iii.  35a 
Caldron,  i.  X49. 
Calendar,  ii.  3x1. 
Calf  (Golden),  L  71,  137. 
Califomia.  iii.  %>8. 
Caligula,  1. 1  ;  li.  2x7. 
Calistbenes,  ii.  287, 359. 
Caliipygae,  ii.  X37. 
CallTonimus,  L  3aa 
Calthorpe  (Elis.),  iii.  40X. 
Calvary,  ii.  333. 
Calvin,  L  xx. 
Calvisius,  ii.  302. 
Cambogia,  ii.  37X, 
Cambridge,  i.  liv;  iiL  409,  4xx-x9, 

537. 
Cambyses.  iiL  Z4X. 
Camden  (W.),  iiL  45,    xx3,   325, 

538. 
Camel,  i.  24,  3x9,  341,  346  ;  ii.  65. 
^74.334.^0,^78. 
Camdeon,  u.  36X. 
Camerarius,  i.  169  ;  iL  26. 
Camoys  nose,  ii.  377. 
Campanel,  i.  Iii. 
Campegius,  ii.  154. 
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Camphire,  i,  «05,  «57,  «72,  276, 

303  ;  ".  87.  389  ;  iii.  234. 
Cana,  L  42. 

Canaan,  ti.  332.  381.  383. 
Canaries,  ii.  334,  357,  398. 
Canary  Isles,  li.  349.  355,  398-9. 
Cancer,  ii.  372-3. 
Candace,  ii.  382. 
Candia,  iii.  274. 
Candie,  ii.  29. 
Candish,  i.  231. 
Candy,  ii.  373. 

Candie,  candies,  ii.  278  ;  ilL  8x. 
Candlemas,  ii.  311. 
Candlestick,  Golden,  ii.  aSa. 
Canis  levis^  ÏL  6z. 
Cannibals.  i.  55  ;  ti.  378. 
Canutus,  iii.  X07. 
Cap  Verde  Isles.  ii.  39^. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  iu  67,  373. 
Capel,  i.  xix. 
Capella  (Martianns),  ii.  234;   iii. 

507. 
Capillaries.  1.  294,  301. 
Capo  de  las  Aguifas,  L  927,  2*9  ; 

il.  349.    . 

Fno,  1.  227,  235. 

Negro.  ii.  372. 

Cappadocia,  ii.  248.  260. 

Cappodox  (johannes),  iii.  66. 

Capriceps,  1.  3x9. 

Capricorn,  ii.  372-3. 

Caracalla,  i.  z88  ;  ii.  2^  ;  iii.  xo8. 

Caramania,    i.  2x1  ;    li.   366  ;   iti. 

225. 
Caranna,  i.  255. 
Carbuncles,  i.  255,  281. 
Cardanus  (Hier.j,  i.  176,  203,  250, 

262.  273-4;  ".  36,  38.  8a.  91.  ?g. 

148,  X56,  253,  276,  343. 354;  »"• 

13a.    373.    379.    381.   408.   537. 
55»- 

Cardigan,  iii.  538. 
Carians,  ii.  x8o. 
Caricatura,  iii.  376,  494. 
Cariola,  iii.  X25. 
Canon,  ii.  321. 
Carlton,  iii.  409. 
Carobe.  iii.  226. 
Carolostadius,  i.  xix. 
Carp,  ii.  14  ;  iii.  5^8. 
Carpenter  (Nat.).  i.  xxiv,  xxv. 
Carpocras,  i.  X92. 
Carrots,  i.  286. 
Cartapbilus,  iii.  7X. 
Carthage,  i.  297  ;  ii.  33^. 
Casalius,  ii.  222,  224  ;  iii.  1x4. 


Casaubon,  L  173  ;  ii.  159, 92a,  9&p  ; 

iii.  IZ9,  310,  432. 
Casements,  i.  222. 
Cassia,  ii.  X97. 
Cassiodonis,  i.  308  ;  iii.  xaa 
Cassius  (L.),  L  xxxvii,  X9X.  194. 

Sevenis,  L  xlix. 

Castellanus,  ii.  82. 
Castellionaeus  (A.),  ii.  24a. 
Castellus,  i.  325. 
Castile.  iii.  31  x. 

arms  of,  ii.  255. 

Castilia  del  Oro,  ii.  372. 

Castlfr4oap,  iii.  Z24. 

Castor,  i.   159,  336;    iL    40  ;    uL 

X07. 
Castoreum.  i.  323,  325  ;  iii.  225. 
Castro  (Léo  de),  i.  xxxii. 

(Rodericus  a)  iii.  24. 

Cat,    i.    137.   3x4,    34x;    iî.    107, 

^  '35. 

Cataneo,  1.  276. 

Catapucia,  i.  305. 

Catarrh,  i.  306. 

Caterpiilars,  i.  301. 

Cathay.  iii.  348. 

Cathedrals,  i.  109. 

Catkins,  iii.  X65. 

Cato,  i.  62;  ii.  80,  274,  305,  jao, 

380  ;  UL  95,  X33-4,  388. 
Catoblepas,  i.  33a. 
CatuUus.  iiL  438. 
Caucasus,  i.  ^10. 
Causanus  (Nicolans),  ii.  X75. 
Cebes,  iii.  388,  433. 
Cecrops,  il  332. 

Cedar,  i.  xxvi,  257  ;  iii  224,  96a. 
Cedrenus,  ii.  279  ;  iii.  65. 
Cefiada,  ii.  372. 
Cellers,  i.  27X. 
Ceneus,  i.  298. 
Cenotaphs,  iii.  xao. 
Censornis  (M.  Messala),  i.  zlix,  )  ; 

ii.  171,  X74. 179.  «88  ;  ui.  43. 
Centanrs,  i.  Z4X,  X74. 
Centipedes,  ii.  22. 
Cérastes,  ii.  31. 
Cerautus,  i.  aix. 
Cerbenis,  i.  X58  ;  ii.  386. 
Ceres,  ii.  254. 
Certain  Miscbllany  Tracts. 

iii.  213. 
Cestius,  iii.  X56. 
Cevalerius,  ii.  249. 
Chad,  iii.  53X. 
Chairs,  iii.  X58. 
Cbalcis,  iii.  43,  4d 
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Chaldea,  Chaldeans.  ii.  287,  320-1, 

350.  396  ;  iii.  xoo. 
Chali,  i.  206,  238. 
Chalk  pits.  i.  283. 
Chalvbeates.  i.  245. 
Chafybs  prafatatus,  i.  231. 
Cham,  ii.  333,  368,  380-1,  383  ;  iii. 

^  148.  534- 
Chamberpot,  1.  143. 
Cbameleon,  ii.  20,  59 
Changelings,  i.  45. 
Chaos,  i.  27. 
Characters,  i.  195. 
Charcoal.  ii.  388. 
Chariot,  il  238. 
Charity,  i.  83, 90,  93,  tio. 
Charlatans,  L  138. 
Charles  the  Great,  iii.  157. 
Charles  v.,  ii.  253,  367  ;  iii.  138. 

374. 
Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  France. 

iii.  305* 
Charles  i.,  King,  iii.  516. 

his  porter,  iii.  54a 

Charms,  i.  195,  i^. 

Charon,  i.  158  ;  iii.  132. 

Charta  Magna,  co.  Kent,  iii.  401. 

Cheapside,  i.  ^9. 

Cheek  burn,  h.  266. 

Cheese,  ii.  348;  iii.  73. 

Chelbena,  iii.  225. 

Chemistry,  i.  208. 

Chemists,  i.  167. 

Cheops,  i.  239  ;  iii.  164. 

Cheremon,  i.  i8a 

Cherinthns,  u  192. 

Cherry,  iL  393-4* 

Cherry-stone,  ii.  65. 

Cherubim,  ii.  256,  333. 

Cheshire,  iii.  113. 

Chess,  l  32  ;  iii.  z6a 

Chestnut,  i.  293. 

Chisunsi,  i.  280. 

Chiapa,  iii.  308. 

Chicken,  l  195  ;  ii.  Z03,  138. 

Chifflet,  iii.  xxo,  157. 

Child,  children,  i.  xzi  ;  ii.  976^  ; 

iii.  487. 

dead,  ii.  282. 

Childeric  i.,  iii.  xio,  1x7. 

Chili,  i.  228  ;  ii.  372. 

Chimaera,  ii.  x. 

China,  Chinese,  1.  zxziii,  280;  ii. 

339,  355.  36a,  377  ;  iii.  loa,  224, 

Emperor  of,  i.  281. 

dishes,  i.  255,  279-81  ;  iii.  69. 


Chindonactes,  iii.  434. 
Chioccas](Andr.),  i.  282. 
Chipper,  iii.  524. 
Chiromancy,  i.  87  ;  ii.  276. 
Chiron,  i.  78. 
Chit,  iii.  ^X9. 
Chock,  iii.  523. 
Choler,  i.  3x6. 
Chômer,  ii.  398. 
Chough,  ii.  377  ;  iii.  523. 
Choughs,  i.  040,  344. 
Christian  Morals,  iii.  439. 
Christmas  Eve,  i.  295. 
Christopher  (St.),  ii.  247. 
Chrysippus,  li.  X75  ;  iii.  73. 
Chrysolites,  i.  69. 
Chrysoprase,  i.  284. 
^'  I,  i.  xzzi,  xli;  ii. 


Chub,  iiL  53^. 

ChuTch-Music,  i.  xox. 

ChurchofGod,  i.  78. 

Chus,  ii.  38X  ;  iii.  X48. 

Ciaconins.  ii.  2x6. 

Cicada,  ii.  207;  iii.  289,  293. 

Cicero,  i.  zviii,  six,  zxvii,  xl,  xliii, 

xliT,  38,  6x,  xox,  X59,  xéo,  x68  ; 

«.  57.  «75.  i8x  ;  iii.  150,  559. 
Ciciita,  ii.  3X. 
Cindert,  t  239. 
Cinaber,  ii.  39^ 
Cinnamomus,  li  6. 
Cinnamoo,  i.  292;  ii.  6;  ni.  2X, 

226. 
Cinnamnlgus,  ii.  6. 
Circsea,  i.  291. 
Circe,  i.  990  ;  ii.  x6s,  279. 
Ciris,  iii.  289,  29a. 
Citron,  i.  xi8. 

Tree,  iii.  274. 

Ciyet  Cat,  L  325  ;  ii.  148. 

(Western),  L  239. 

Civita  Vecchia,  iiL  534. 
Clandian,  i.  202,  247  ;  ii.  7. 
Claudius,  Empô^or,  i.  xxxiii,  xItI, 

xlix,  290  ;  il.  6;  iii.  X05-6. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  i.  X95. 
Clave  (De),  ii.  Z4X. 
Clazton,  in.  5x6. 
Clemens  Alezandrinus,  i.  X56;  il. 

290,  298  ;  iii.  30X. 
Qement  viii.,  ii.  245. 
Cleobulus,  i.  X59. 
Cleopaa,  ii.  2. 
Qcopatra,  i.  245  ;  ii.  2x6»  235,  359, 

362;  iii.  253,268. 
Clepsammia,  n.  25X. 
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Clepsydim,  ii.  251. 

Cleve  (William,  Duke  of),  iii.  998. 

Climacter^  i.  44. 

Climactencal  year,  ii.  x6o. 

Climate,  i.  84. 

Climax,  Mt.,  iii.  77. 

Qocks,  i.  zxzv  ;  ii.  35I-2. 

Clouds,  i.  973. 

Clove,  i.  993. 

Cloven  hoof,  ii.  275. 

Cluniac  monks,  Thetford,  iii.  405. 

Clusius,  il  7X»  85-6. 

Cneoron,  i.  246. 

Coal-fish.  iii.  532. 

Coble  bird,  iii.  522. 

Coccus  Bapkicui,  iii.  296. 

Cochlaeus.  iii  72. 

Cocks-comb,  il  8x. 

Ço^'*  «88»  J^  335- 
Cockatrioe,  u  S^x-Si  337» 
Cookie  (weed),  iii.  279. 

(sheU),  la.  534. 

Cocles,  iU.  79- 
Cod,  ii.  X4,  84  ;  iii  532. 
Coda  (Tegirtable),  iii.  226. 
Codignus,  ii.  X45,  456,  382. 
Codroncfaos  (B.),  it.  X7x. 
Codrus,  i.  62. 
Coffiiu,  iii.  XX5. 
Coins,  ii.  205  ;  iiL  xo6^. 
Coition,  i.  xoo.  xa8  ;  ii.  26a 
Colcagninus  (Cœlius),  i.  250. 
Colcotbar,  ii.  392. 
Colein,  Queen  of,  i.  263. 
Colepepper  (John),  iii.  40X. 
Colis  (Àbel),  iii.  421. 
CollyTium,  i.  X67,  X96. 
Coloqrnthis,  1.  X97;   ii.   X97;   iti. 

a3x. 
Cologne,  Tbree  Kings  of,  iii.  25. 
Colossns,  i.  24. 
Coloor,  ii.  367,  384. 
Columbarias,  i.  3x8. 
Columbus,  i.  228-9  '*  ^^  37^  !  >ii*  6* 

of  Sicily,  ii.  239. 

Columella,  i  X55,  288  ;  il  305,  344  ; 

iii.  258. 
Columna  (F.),  iii  184. 
Comestor,  i.  zzii  ;  iii.  5. 
Cornets  il.  40a 

Commodns,  ii.  290  ;  iii.  106,  468. 
Company,  iii.  489. 
Compass,  i.  226,  23X. 
Comphosis,  iii.  X85-6. 
Conception,  i.  171  ;  ii.  127,  973. 


Conchis  (Gid.  de),  L  176. 

Confudus,  iii.  309. 

Conger,  iii  532. 

Con^,  L  2x3. 

Coniah,  ii.  xx7. 

Conies,  i.  34X  ;  ii.  324. 

-—•  (place),  ii  335. 

Commbncense^  L  zziii. 

Conscience,  L  96. 

Consoition,  iii  488. 

Constance,  Coimcil,  i.  xzzrii,  41: 

ni.  40a. 
Constans,  iii.  xo6. 
Constantine,  Emperor,  i.  nxix,  43. 

3x5  ;  ii.  2^  ;  iii.  40, 123,  X5X. 

writer,  iL  305. 

Constantinople,  i.  80  ;  il  X49,  39B. 
Constantins,  iii.  294. 
Consmnption,  iii  296,  378. 
Continency,  i  X42. 
Controyersies,  i.  89. 
Conversation,  i  X03  ;  iii.  488. 
Cony,  ii  8a 
Coote,  iii  5x^. 
Copeinicas,  1.  xxx 


IU.47. 


ii3z8; 

76. 

Copher,  iii  223. 
Copper,  i  232. 
Copeiose,  i.  232  ;  ii  390-1. 

of  Mars,  i  232. 

Copulation,  i  148,  2^4. 

Coquaeos,  i.  xx,  zzviii 

Cor  seorfii^  ii  40a 

Coral,  i  208,  278-9,   984  ;  ii  27^ 

365. 
Corbet  (Richard),  Bp.,  iii  407. 
Corcyra,  iii,  47. 
Cordova  (Fernandiixs  deX  ii  7^^-^ 

396;  iiL  66. 
Cordas,  iii  23X,  2^7. 
Corinth,  ii  362  ;  iii  282. 
Corinthiaa  brass,  i  255. 
Cork,  i  224. 
Connorant,  iii  252,  5x6. 
Corn,  ii  X02. 
Com-cockle,  S.  35. 
Cornelians,  i  206,  256,  284. 
Cornélius,  ii  X57. 
Corneritts.  ii  5^. 
Cornu  Ammonis,  i.  2x0. 
Comwall,  iii.  523. 
Coronary  Plants,  iii  aSx. 
Corsalius  (Andréas),  ii.  363.  365. 
Corvinus,  ii  233. 
Cosin  (John),  BJp.,  iii.  407. 
Cosmography,  u.  283. 
Costa  (Christoph.  4).  i  3x3. 
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Coogh.  i.  IS4  ;  iîi.  378-9. 

Courtnev  (Richard).  Pp.,  iii.  4x8. 

Coramibias  (S.  de),  iii.  490. 

Cow,  i.  154,  S95  ;  li.  4a 

Crab.  ii.  16.  25,  75, 129  ;  iii.  534. 

Crab's  eye,  i.  964. 

Crab-apples,  i.  993^ 

'  Cracuna  '  inscr. ,  iii.  43a. 

Crânes,  ii.  155  ;  iii.  514. 

Crantsius,  ii.  396. 

Crassos,  L  xxvii;   ii.  264;  iii.  58, 

Crateras,  1.  171. 

Crawfish,  iii.  537. 

Credttlit^,  i.  140,  147. 

Creek,  iiL  401. 

Creta,  Cretans,  i.  2,  90  ;  ii.  8z,  357  ; 

iii.  165,  274. 
Creusa,  li.  58. 
Crevise,  ii.  41. 
Crinitus  (Petnis),  iii.  65. 
Crocodile,  i.  312,  350;  ii.  20,  80, 

357;  iii.  56. 
Crocus  Martis,  i.  231-2. 

MifaUamm,  i.  256,  277. 

Crœsus,  i.  z88;  ii.  118;  iiL  41-2, 

333, 
CrofU  (John).  Dean,  iii.  401,  421. 
Crollins,  i.  277,  286. 
Cromer,  iii.  ^3-4. 
Cross,  the,  il.  256^ 

True,  i.  43. 

Sign,  i.  190. 

— .—  Andrean,  iiL  i^i. 

Burgundian,  iii.  151. 

Cross-lcgged,  ii.  267. 

Crostwick,  iii.  89,  524. 

Crow,  i.   xliii,   59,   317,  323,  340, 

344-5  ;  ii-  14.377;  iii.  533. 

White,  II.  370.  384. 

Crown,  iii.  157. 

ofThoms,  iii.  3. 

Cnicius,  ii.  198. 

Alsariiis,  ii.  154. 

Crusius,  Martinus,  ii.  291. 

Cryptography,  i.  253. 

Crysolite,  L  285. 

Crystal,  i.  20a,  255. 

Ctesias,  i.  169,  170,  173,   174;  ii. 

159  ;  iiL  68. 
Cuba,  i.  228. 
Cubs,  L  174. 
Cuckoo,  iii.  520. 

spittlc.ii.  208. 

Cucumber,  L  305  ;  iii.  227. 
Cummin,  iii.  232-3. 
Cunaeus,  i.  xxxv. 


Cuneus.  iii.  161. 

Cannvfish,  iii.  530. 

Cupid,  i.  loa 

Curiosity,  conoeming  too  nice,  iii. 

Curlew,  m.  ^21. 

Currj  cart,  ui.  225. 

Curtius  (L.},  iii.  150,  153. 

(Q.),  I.  62.  311;  iL  237,  363, 

366  ;  iii.  79. 
Cusanus,  i.  234. 
Cuthred.  iii.  Z07,  123. 
Cuttlefisb,  ii.  41,  393  :  iii*  396,  533, 

547' 
Crceon,  ii.  82. 
Qrclades,  ii.  324. 
Cymbals,  iii.  ^x. 
Cynospastns,  i.  189,  291. 
Cypress,  iii.  195,  223. 

wood,  iii.  1x6. 

Cjrprian,  i.  ziz.  962,  317. 
Cyprins  (A.),  iii.  1x3,  323. 
Cypnis,  i.  2ix;  ii.  2X. 
Cyptselus,  iiL  336. 
Cyril,  ii.  4,  2x2  ;  iii.  17. 
Ctsus.  Gasdbn  of,  iii.  X45. 
Cyrus,  i.  321  ;  iii.  42,  125,  149. 
Cyrus  the  Yonnger,  ii.  144. 

Dace,  iiL  537. 

Dsedalus,  i.  158. 

Dagon,  IL  254. 

Dafocbamp,  ii.  6.  5X,  173,  266  ;  iii. 

261. 
Damascus,  i.  X97. 
Damiata,  Û.  360. 
Damon,  i.  93. 
Dan.  i.  46,  282. 
Dansens,  i.  zziii. 
Danes.  iii.  X07,  xi2. 
Daniel,  i.  44,  265  ;  iiL  228. 

(S.),  i.  xxxiii. 

Dante,  iii.  30, 125,  133-4,  375,  382. 

Dantzig,  L  262. 

Dares  Phrygins,  ii.  32X. 

Darius,  ii.  36X. 

^—  Histaspes,  ii.  297. 

Damel,  ÎL  3c  ;  iiL  277-8. 

Dart-stone,  1.  283. 

Date  (fruit),  ii.  8  ;  iiL  552. 

David,  iii.  36. 

Daws,  L  zUii,  59. 

Day,  ii.  167-8,  309. 

Dead  Sea,  iii.  330. 

Dead-watch,  i.  999. 

Death,  L  41,  69-3,  107,  299;   iiL 

479. 
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Dedao,  ii.  381. 

Dee  (John),  ii.  353. 

Deer,  i.  31a,  340  ;  ii.  40,  7a.  377. 

Dtftnda  nu  Dios  de  me,  i.  103. 

Defonnity,  ii.  a6a 

Deiphobus,  iii.  133. 

Delos,  ii.  313. 

Delphi,  i.  xl.  ai,  65,  143.  199;  ii. 

334;  iiL  40-1. 333. 
Defaio.  i.  zxii,  3,  5. 
Ddusion,  L  46. 
Demetritts,  stlversinith,  i.  136. 
Phalereos,  i.  zzxii;    iii.  39, 

Democntus,  L  zlhi,  89, 91, 136,  188, 

190.  ai7;  iii.  79.  5S3- 
Démons,  iL  96. 
Demottheaef,  l  x88;  iii  64. 
Denarios,  ii.  aas  ;  iiL  433. 
Deninark,  iii.  113. 
Deim7(SirW.).Ui.4Q3. 
Derœto,  ii  842,  354. 
Des  Accords,  iiL  305. 
Des  Cartes  (R.),  i.  8x8,  833,  «59. 
Detraction,  iii.  ^67. 
Deucalion,  i.  xnx,  35  ;  ii.  7,  3x9. 
Deuteroprotom,  ii.  307. 
Deateroacopx,  i.  134. 
Devil,  i.  zli,  33,  73,  x8a  ;  il  375. 

(Whitc),  ii.  384. 

Diabolism,  iii.  ^,  450. 

Dials,  i.  a6o  ;  il.  351. 

Diamond,  i.  303,  ao8,  3x0-13.  336, 

840»  855,  963-3,  366,  868,  aSa, 

Diana,  i.  X36  ;  iL  373. 

Temple  of,  iiL  X39. 

^—  Saguntina,  iiL  s^ 

Diapalma.  iL  xas. 

Diaphœnioon,  ii.  8,  198. 

Diatesaeron,  iL  38a 

Dickinson  (Ed.),  iL  364. 

Dictjs  Cretensis,  ii.  38X. 

Dido,  ii.  78. 

Didyinus,  iiL  X53. 

Diet.  iL  76. 

Digb7(Sir  K.),  L  zi.  »▼,  zzziz,  xlvi, 

8x8.  358-0. 
Di^gesfr.).  iiL335. 
Diion  ^Burgundy),  iii.  434- 
DiU,  m.  33. 
Dlnocrates,  i.  343. 
Dio,  i.  366. 

Dion  Cassius.  iL  380,  363. 
Diocles.  iL  177. 
DiodeCian,  i.  19X. 
Diodati.  iiL  ai,  365. 877. 


Diodorns  Sicalos,  L  155,  158,  169, 
«3.  908,  336;  u.  laa,  x8(^  a» 
338.  386,  330-x.  335,  331-3. 336. 
356-7;  iiL  148. 

Diogenes.  L  13,  59.  77;  ii.  174; 
iiL  X30,  486. 

Babylonius,  L  xlv. 

Cymcns,  iL  174^  a^ô. 

Laertios,  L  zxviii,  Ii,  159,  S31; 

iL  X74.  193;  ui-43. 

Diomedes,  L  158  ;  iiL  153. 

Dionysius  Alèr.  iL  366,  397. 

— —  Halicamassras,  1.  z68  ;  iL  33^ 
380. 

Heradeoticos,  IL  174. 

^^^  Peiregetes,  iL  z85* 

Dioaoorides.  L  X55,  157,  165,  1711 
X74,  803.  3X1,  345,  249,  «7«»  «91- 
396.  3».  SM.  3^5.  sa».  .33»;  «»• 
X9,  3x,  38,  99.  X07,  391  ;  in.  «-J- 

Dives,  i.  7a 

Dock.  L  3^:  U.368. 

Dodder,  iiL  X59,  X89. 

Dodoaa,  iL  axx. 

Dog.  »•  IS5.  «58.  «^t  303.  306.  3». 

_3i4.  ?39;.  >».  65.  83.  185.  378^ 

Dog-fanar,  ui.  333. 

Dog-davs,  il  X83. 

Dog-fisD.  ii.  ^^-5  ;  iii.  538. 

Dog's-grass,  iii.  1x5. 

Dog-star,  ii.  X83.  357-8,  373;  w- 
X4X. 

Doff-stones,  L  336. 

Dolphin,  L  346  ;  ii.  305  ;  iiL  537- 

Dominicans,  i.  xvi. 

Doraitian,  i.  zxxiii,  158  ;  iii.  ixS- 

Domithis.  ii.  74. 

Doomsday,  iL  301. 

Doradoes,  i.  84. 

Dorhawk,  iii.  533, 

Doria  (Andréas),  iiL  460. 

Dorpius,  L  zr. 

Doprs,  ii.  aa. 

Doraet,  Marquis  of,  iit  135. 

Dort  Synod.  i.  xz. 

Dotterell,  iiu  5x9. 

Dove,  i.  3x7,  330. 

hooses,  i.  37X,  3x8. 

(Syrian),  iii.  373. 

Dragon,  i.  3x5,  365. 

Draice,  i.  3^1. 

Drawater,  iii.  534. 

Dreams,  L  105-6,  X87;  iii.  ssi, 
380.X  ;  (Tract),  iii.  55a 

Drink,  iL  X43. 

Droggotoshen.  L  xzzL 

Droroedaries.  i.  34. 
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Dropsi«s,  i.  245. 

Drowning,  il  13^. 

Druids,  i.  095  ;  hi.  ixz,  434. 

Dnims,  i.  174. 

Dninkenness,  ii.  s>73. 

Dnisius,  L  a88  ;  iii.  ao,  aa. 

Dryinus,  L  ^32. 

Du  Bartu,  L  xzt,  zstI. 

I>«cks,  L  356-7  ;  iii.  517. 

Du^dale  (Sir  W.)»  iii.  91,  322. 

Duina,  ii.  ^^. 

Du  Lojr,  m.  46,  303»  378. 

Dunning  (Chancèilor),  iii  409. 

Durante,  liL  3. 

DuretnSf  i*  967» 

Duimsso,  iii.  47. 

Dust,  L  z86. 

Dutch,  i.  83. 

Amboisadon,  L  a8a 

Dycrs.  n.  394. 
Dysentery,  L  aSx. 

Eagle,  i.  383.  398  ;  ii.  3.  45.  3X31 

^  *";  513-    . 

Eaglestone,  1.  335.  a8a. 

Ear  tinç;ling,  il.  366. 

Earth,  1.  133,  i6a-4,  z86»  359. 

Earthquakes,  i.  148,  373. 

Earwiç,  296. 

Ëast,  il.  338. 

East  Indies,  i.  993  ;  ii.  Z07,  36a. 

Easter  Day,  ii.  373. 

Bbion,  i.  191-3. 

Ebony.  i.  957. 

Ebnsus,  ii.  557. 

Ecbatana,  iii.  Z03. 

Echinites,  i.  a  10,  383. 

Echinometrites,  i.  s  10,  383. 

Echo,  i.  314;  iii.  301. 

Bckius,  i.  xvi. 

Eclipses,  i.  193. 

Ecliptic,  ii.  314. 

Edom,  ii.  364  ;  iii.  I33. 

Ed.  ii.  10,  ifl|5  ;  iii.  533.  538. 

poult,  iii.  537. 

Egg,  1.  159,  304  ;  ii.  104,  314. 

wbite  of,  i.  a6x  :  ii.  19. 

- — shells,  i.  379;  il  365;  iii.  117. 
»i.  137.  159.350;  ii.  6.  7,  81, 


Egypt. 
89.  9a. 


158,    386,    333.  350-63, 


37^.  395-^;  "•  80  tipassim. 
T(DeTpbi),  iii.  339. 


E'i(De]pbî),  iii.  339. 
Ejaculation,  i.  334. 
Eiaterium,  ii.  197. 
Elba»  i.  243. 
Elder,  i.  171. 
Elderberry,  i.  306. 


Eleaser,  i.  xxxii. 

Elect,  i.  79. 

Electrical  bodies,  354. 

Electrum,  i.  355. 

Electuary,  ii.  8. 

Eléphant,  i.  34,  a6,  170,  308,  336, 

341;  ii.  65,  ass,  335,  370  î  ui. 

337. 

tceth,  L  956. 

Elephantina,  ii.  81. 

ElMocks»  il  368. 

Elias,  i.  xzviii,  ziv,  3a,  65  ;  ii.  6a, 

378;  iii.  a,  138. 
Elias.  Rabbi,  il.  391. 

Venetus.  iiL  304. 

Elisha,  i.  197  ;  ii.  380  ;  iii.  54. 
Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Bobemia,  iii. 

401. 
Elk.  u.  73.  90. 
—  hooCs,  i.  356. 
Ehn,  i.  99^. 
Elmham.  ni.  117. 

St.  Mary,  iii.  405. 

EWes'  spurs,  i.  383. 
Ely  Priory,  iii.  4x1. 
Emanud,    King    of    Portugal,    i. 

3"-ia. 
Emblematists.  i.  z8a 
Emeralds,  i.  69,  356,  384-5. 
Emer^,  i.  3x4,  339,  363. 
Emission,  L  341. 
Emmanuel,  iii.  6x. 
Empedodes,  i.  xxvi,  143,  X63.  X98, 

^*  335  ;  »•  34. 

Emperora,  i.  59. 

Emplastra,  1.  347. 

Emp^real,  L  70. 

Enenn,  iii.  3x0. 

Engaddi.  i.  396  ;  iii.  340. 

England,  i.   8x,  84,  338-9;  "•  '49^ 

Church  of.  i.  ix. 

(Midlands).  ii.  385. 

English  language,  i.  1x7. 

Englishmen,  i.  90. 

Ennius.  i.  330. 

Enoch,  i.  zxxiii  ;  3,  8,  1x9. 

Enoch's  Pillars,  i.  38. 

Enos,  ii- 390. 

Ent  (Sir  George),  ii.  16. 

Entelechia,  i.  xz,  xxi. 

Enthymemes,  L  X78. 

Envy.  ni.  449. 

Ephod,  i.  38k. 

Ephesus,  Epûesian#,  i.  X36  ;  iii.  77, 

139- 
Ephraim,  i,  330  ;  il  X33. 
Epicureans,  I.  xzvi,  z86. 
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Epicunis,  l  xxiii,  xxw,  xxviii,  xlii, 
zliii,  xlvi,  33,  190,  334;  ii.  284; 
«"■73.  iS^^éipassim, 

Epidaurus,  li.  zo6. 

Epilepsy,  ii.  7a. 

Epimenides,  i.  3. 

Epiphanius,  i.  zz,  144,  175;  ii.  4, 
8  ;  iii.  17. 

Epitbymum,  iii.  189. 

Epius,  i.  x8o. 

Equator.  i.  217-18  ;  ii.  314-15. 

Equivocation,  i.  141. 

Erasmus,  i.  xv,  xxz,  xlix,  159;  ii. 

175*  3^  ;  >"•  I38t  94<* 
ErastuSi  i.  967. 
Erathius,  ii.  330. 

Eratosthenes,  i.  1^5  ;  ii.  14a,  350. 
Bremites,  Friars,  1.  xvi. 
Erica,  iii.  233. 
Eringitun,  i.  990. 
Eritm^,  ii.  36^^ 
Erpingham,  iii.  403,  549. 

(Sir  T.),  iii.  403. 

Error,  i.  i3i. 

Erythrus,  ii.  363,  366. 

Eûu,  iii.  ^. 

Euulus,  iii.  a6x. 

EscutcheoDs,  ii.  339. 

Esdras,  i.  xxxix,  43. 

Esther»  \  44. 

Estius,  ii.  338,  380  ;  iii.  35. 

Eternity,  l  19,  338. 

Ethiopia,  i.  350;  ii.  33a,  356,  358, 

369»  370-1,  379,  383. 
Etna,  il.  357- 
Etjmology,  i.  386-7. 
Eucharist,  i.  145  ;  iii.  za.  14. 
Eucherius,  ii.  303. 
Eudid,  L  160,  185,  335  ;  ii.  353. 
Eudonis,  i.  156. 
Eudoxns,  ii.  164. 
Eugubinus.    See  Stenchixs. 
Eumolus,  iii.  43. 
Eanachs,  i.  343. 
Euphorbium,  ii.  197. 
Euphorbus,  iii.  47a 
Buphrantides,  ii.  147. 
Euphrates,  ii.  370,  350,  365. 
Eupolia,  ii.  143. 
Euripides.  i.  67  ;  ii.  143,  aai  ;  iii. 

I30. 

Huwba,  iii.  X14. 

Euripos,  i.  li.  99  :  iii.  49>  44-6. 
Europa.  i.  339  ;  ni.  283. 
Europe,  i.  78,  194,  337-8. 
Eusebius,  i.    xx,   xxxTii;    il   390, 
331  ;  iii.  40,  8a 


Eustachius,  iii.  153,  t6o. 

Eustathius,  iî.  142,  147»  156. 

Euth3nniiis,  i.  xxxi. 

Euxine,  iL  366  ;  iii.  490. 

ETander.  ii.  333. 

Evangelists,  iL  332. 

Evax,  i.  171,  284. 

Eve,  i.  15.  34,  81,  122-5.  zaç,  140. 

143-4*  3<4  ;  "•  13'  137*  ao9>  2x3. 

385  ;  iii.  V. 
Ema,  ii.  357. 
Exantlation,  i.  150. 
Eye,  i.  167;  iL  43-7;  iîL  30(x 
Eye-lid,  ii.  iix-i3. 
Ezechias.    Set  Hexekiah. 
Ezekiel,  L  69. 
Eaon-Geber,  L  331  ;  îiL  2ao. 

Fabbs  (Job.).  L  302  ;  ÎL  24-5. 

Fabermarinus,  iii.  38S. 

Fabii,  iiL  75. 

Fabius  Pictor,  îL  33a 

Fables,  i.  157. 

Fabritius  Paduantus,  ii.  28 1. 

Faç^ius  (Paulns),  iL  227,  231. 

Fairy  stones,  L  283. 

Faitb,  L  81,  96. 

Falconiy,  iiL  394. 

Fallacy,  L  140.  i^i,  144. 

Fallinç  tickness,  L  188. 

FaUopins,  ii.  135. 

Familist,  i.  79. 

Famine,  i.  300. 

Karœse  ^Cardinal),  iii.  110. 

Faroe  Island,  iiL  515.  5x8,  523. 

Farriers.  L  ^14. 

Farselloni,  iii.  79. 

F'ascination,  i.  334. 

Fat,  i.  365. 

Faustina,  iiL  433. 

Favago,  iiL  X78. 

Faventia,  i.  a8i. 

Fawn,  L  x88. 

Fayus,  iii.  72. 

Fazelli  {Thomas),  ii.  333. 

Fecundity.  ii.  259. 

Fect,  ii.  269,  27a 

Felidt^,  iii.  ^j^. 

Fen-cncket,  iii.  538. 

Ferdinandus  (Ant.).  iL  356. 

Fem,  L  171,  206,  221,  264,  30X. 

Fernelius,  ii.  54,  63. 

Ferrara,  i.  293  ;  iii.  193. 

(Alphonso,  Duke  of),  i.  374-5. 

Ferrarius  (Omnibonus),  iiL  375. 
Ferrum  eçuimum,  i.  2^. 
Ferryman(El3rsian),  îiL  130. 
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Fertilitj,  iii.  371. 
Festus,  ii.  335. 
Fiaroumti,  i.  379. 
Fienus  (Thomas],  ii.  375. 
Ficschi  (Aloysio),  iii.  461. 
Figs.  i.  197. 
Fig  tree,  1.  398. 

(Parable),  iii.  366. 

Filander,  iii.  396. 
Finch,  iii.  534. 
Fingal,  iii.  3x1. 
Finger,  Fingers,  lit  553. 

pectinated,  ii.  367. 

(ring),  ii.  117. 

Finsburj,  iii  431. 
Fioravanti  (L.),  i.  166. 
Fir  tree.  iii  351. 
Fîre,  i.  47,  71  ;  ii.  56-7. 

shovel,  i  331. 

Firmicus  ( Julius),  iii.  394. 
Fish,  ii  74, 113. 151  :  iii  537. 
Fisbes  eaten  by  Our  Saviour,  iii 

386. 
Fisbes  and  Birds  in  Norfolk,  iii.  511. 
Fitcbes,  iii.  333,  378. 
Fivc,  iii  303-4. 
Flags  (plant),  i.  39a 
Flamen,  i  ^16. 
Flanders,  iii.  X17. 
Flax,  i  374  ;  iii.  354-5. 
Fleece,  Golden,  Order,  ii.  351. 
Flesb,  cuttin^  of,  ii.  77-8. 
Fleur-de-lis,  li  356. 
Flints.  i.  306,  3o8|  356.  373  ;  ii.  56. 
Floatini^,  ii  134. 
Ftood,  1.  Z33  ;  ii  78,  319. 
Flood  (Robert),  iii  305. 
Florianus,  iii.  433. 
Florilegus,  iii  66. 
Florus,  i.  xxvii. 
Flos  Africanus,  i  306. 
Flowers,  iii.  117. 
FlueUen,  i.  304. 
Flux,  ii.  383. 
-— —  of  tbe  sea,  i  34. 
FI7,  i.  34,  363,  300-1. 
Folkestone  Abbejr,  iii.  411. 
Forbidden  fruit,  iii  z,  337. 
Forceps,  iii  z6z. 
Forenus,  ii  157. 
Forestus,  ii  119. 
Fortunate  Islands,  ii  398. 
Fortune,  i.  30. 
Fortune-teUers,  i  139. 
Fougade,  i  38. 

Fox.  i  i«  ;  ii  83,  964,  370,  377« 
Fox  (fish).  ii  74. 


Fox-stones,  i.  336. 

Fox  (John),  iii.  406,  409,  4xa 

Fracastorius,  i  34X. 

France,  i    33,    336.  3s8;    ii   93, 

149. 
Francberius,  iii.  300. 
Francis  i.,  iii  374. 
Franciscan  op|x>nent,  i.  37. 
Frankincense,  i  305  ;  iii.  si. 
Franks,  iii.  x6i. 
Freakè    (Edmund),    B.,    iii    409, 

411. 
Freculphus,  iii.  3a 
Frederick  11.,  i  xxviii  ;  iii.  30a 
Frencb,  i.  83.  90. 
Friends,  i.  94-5,  101^. 
Friendship,  i.  93;  11.  365. 
Frobisher,  ii.  70. 
Frogs.  i  xlix,  83,  3x9.  337  ;  ii.  zz. 

^  13.  19.  ao.  "3.  134.  379. 
Froc-fish,  u.  74  ;  m.  539. 
Frotno,  iii.  xx3. 
Fucfasius,  iii.  x68. 
Fuenca,  i.  381. 
Pnga  Dœmûnis,  i  189. 
FuJgentius.  ii  357. 
Fuller  (Tho.),  ii  XS7. 
Fundi.  iii  336. 
Pungus  samèucinui^  i.  304. 
Fury.  iii.  493. 
Furscy  i  397  ;  iii.  Z99. 

Gabriel  Sionita.  i.  343. 

Gaditane  océan,  iii.  53X. 

GalTarel,  iii.  Z65. 

Gaguinus,  iii  xz3,  347. 

Galaxiaj  iii.  za. 

Galba,  u  3Z0. 

Galbanuzn,  iii.  335. 

Galen,AÛj«ot. 

Galileo.  ii  X64  ;  iii  47. 

Gall,  i.  Z94,  Z97,  azo,  3Z4.15,  317, 

345-6. 
Galhcia.  iii  165. 
Gallienus,  iii  Z07,  433. 
Gallows,  i.  389. 
Galuanus  Martianus,  iii  xaz. 
Gama  (Stepbanus  de),  ii.  365. 
Gammadims,  iii  zo6. 
Ganet,  iii  5x5. 
Gan^,  ii.  X58.  353,  357, 
Ganivetus,  ii  Z77. 
Gans,  i.  379. 
Garagantua,  i.  34. 
Garamantes,  ii  373. 
Gardas.    See  Horto. 
Gardbn  of  Cyrus.  iii.  Z45. 
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Gsrdenen,  U.  93  ;  iii.  148. 

Gardens,  i.  307  ;  iiL  148. 

Gardiner  (George),  iii.  398-9,  410. 

Garfish,  iiL  ^30. 

Garlands»  iii.  981. 

GarUck,  i.  335-6  ;  ii.  331.  368. 

Qamilas  Axgentoratensis,  iii.  535. 

Garum,  iii.  9901 

Gascons,  i.  90. 

Gaspar,  iiL  96. 

Gassendiu,  i.  zziii  ;  iii.  73. 

Gasserus,  i.  a^i. 

Gaudentiniis,  iL  99. 

Gaudentiut  Briziensis,  i.  xxx. 

Gauricus  (L.),  ii.  168,  198. 

Gaywood  Hall,  iiL  4084 

Gasa,  ii.  31,  43. 

Gasela,  ii.  148. 

Geber,  L  1^8  ;  iii.  63. 

Gellius  {A.\  L  xi,  Ii,  143;  ÎL  8x, 

117.9^ 
Gemini,  11.  191. 

Geminus,  iL  164, 184,  187,  189. 
Gems,  i.  ao8,  241. 
-*-  (artifidal),  L  ao6. 
Genebrard,  i.  xx,  xxviii  ;  ii.  396. 
Génération,  iL  zo,  197  ;  iiL  57. 
Geneva,  i.  tz. 
Genoese,  L  4^ 
Gentianèlla,  ii.  305. 
Gentleman  (EngUsh),  iii.  465. 
Géodes,  L  383. 

Geoffrej  of  Monmouth,  it  335. 
Geomancers,  L  Z39. 
Geometry.  i.  z63. 
George  (David),  L  Z3& 
George  (St.),  il.  94^. 
Georgins  Alezandnnus,  IiL  358. 

Venetus,  iiL  93a 

Gerar,  ii.  383. 
Gersasites,  iL  38Z. 
Genon,  L  Z58  ;  ii.  3^. 
Germanicus,  L  xlvi,  31  z  ;    ii.   91, 

940  ;  iii.  393. 
Germany,  i.  38,  ^  998  ;  iL  z6,  69, 

908,  980,  396  ;  iiL  zoz. 

Maidof;L46. 

Gersom,  iL  988. 

Gerjon,  iL  93. 

Gesner  (C),  1.  979,333, 3^4  ;  "•  i5> 

74.  8$.  ao5-6. 
Geta,  iii.  zo8. 
Ghosts,  L  187. 
Gianat,  Oriental,  i.  985. 
Gibbartas,  iL  86. 
Gibeonites.  iL  969. 
Giges,  U.  50. 


Gihon,  iL  3501 

Gilbert,  ii.  349. 

—  (W.),  ii.  990,  993-4.  937,  i 

^933.  940.  947,  955,  aS9.  993. 

Gillingham,  m.  93. 

Gillius,  iiL  46. 

Ginger,  i.  993. 

Gipsies,  ii.  395-7. 

Giraldus,  iL  335,  386. 

Girdle,  ii.  969. 


See  Bartholomem. 


Gith,  iii.  333. 
G]anvile(a). 

Glaas,  L  aoé,  3Z4,  938,  955-6,  959, 
966. 

—  poison,  L  964. 

( Venice),  L  909  ;  Iii.  69. 

Glasswort^  i.  938,  964. 
Glastonbury,  L  997. 
Glister,  L  999,  3zd 
GI017,  U.  998. 

Glow-worms,  i.  349  ;  IL  99. 
Gnat,  i.  30Z. 
Gnat-net,  Z58. 
Qnat-worms,  iiL  187. 
Go»>  iû  395  :  iii'  '94' 

(tree  of)i  iiL  484. 

Goaga,iL379. 

Goat,  L  963,  989,  34Z,  346  ;  iL  259k 

—  blood  of,  i.  969-3. 
beetle,  iiL  Z74. 

—  stones,  L  396. 
Goat's  head,  L  z88. 

God,  L  Z9,  79,  74,  zio.  X96-7,  Z83; 

ii.  970  ;  iii.  906,  483. 
Godfrey,  iiL  6z. 
Godwin  (F.),  L  353. 
Godwits,  iii.  5Z9. 
Qoes  (Damianus  a),  iL  389. 
Gold,  L  50,  7z,  930,  339,  340,  aSP» 

355,  966-7,  984-,  iL  zz8;  iiL54. 

389.  447. 
(potable),  ii.  Z3,  64. 

—  powder  of,  i.  377. 

sulphur  of,  L  378. 

Goldfinch,  iiL  534. 

Goldwell  (James),  Bp.,  iii.  40Z. 

Goliah,  IL  158. 

Goltzius,  iL  305  î  iii-  3^^ 
Gomonrah,  L  33  ;  iiL  396. 
Goodier,  iiL  93. 
Goose,  ii.  83  ;  iii.  5Z6. 
Gooae-tree,  iL  107. 
Gordianus,  Emperor,  ti.  379;  i^* 

Z43. 
Gordon-Huntly,  i.  xxviL 
Gornart,  iiL  00. 
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Goropfais  Becanns»  ÎL  68-9  ;  iU.  z. 

3. 117. 
GomeuSp  i  174. 
Gothlanders,  iil.  119. 
Gourd,  i.  197  ;  iii.  ai,  aaa. 
Goût,  i.  188,  946  ;  il  1x7,  X3i,  133; 

««■379»  381, 461. 
Gracchus,  1.  195. 
Gracculus.  iii.  391. 
Graduai  Verses,  iii.  304. 
Gbafting,  iii,  ^55. 
Grammarians,  1.  89,.  98,  311. 
Grampus,  iii.  527. 
Granada,  iîL  3x1. 
Graoate,  i.  2x4. 
Grand  signiouis,  L    59;   IL    371, 

397. 
Grandgousier,  iii.  76. 
Grapes,  iii.  224. 
Grass,  ii.  368. 
Grasshoppers,  L  83,  397  ;  U.  907  ; 

iii.  a8,  993. 
Gravd,  to,  u  33. 
Gray  (John  de),  Bp.,  iii.  408. 
Greaves   (John),  l  938;    ii.   360; 

Greek  language,  iii.  406. 

Greeks,  ii.  9.  333.  339,  398. 

Green,  ii.  368. 

Greenback,  iii.  $30. 

Groenland,  i.  917  ;  ii.  70, 86-7,  158, 

X90  ;  iii.  89. 
Greflarel,  ii.  398. 

Gregorjr  the  Great,  t  903  ;  iii.  69. 
Gregonus  i.,  ii.  144. 

vil.,  iii.  79. 

Tnronensis,  ii.  950,  979. 

Grevinus,  i.  174,  966,  339. 
Qrey  hair,  i.  155. 
Griffins,  i.  x8i  ;  ii.  z.  958. 
Grotius,  i.  xlii,  xItI,  164  ;  iL  77  ;  iii. 

377. 
Grouse,  iii.  593. 
Grummel,  i  304. 
Grumwell.  ii.  71. 
Gruter,  iii.  X39,  434.  436. 
Gryps,  ii.  9. 
Gualata,  U.  379. 
Guascus(  Laurent),  i.  950. 
Guatemala,  iii.  308. 
Gudgeon,  iîL  538. 
Guellius.  iii.  163. 
Guevaia  (A.),  i.  z6a 
Guienne.  iii.  3x4. 
Guinea,  i.  996;  ii.  377.  383. 
Gnlielmus  de  Conchis,  i.  176. 
VOL.  III. 


GttUelmus  Parisiensis,  L  954. 

Tyrius,  il  351. 

Gum,  i.  305. 

Anime,  l  955-7. 

Arabick,  L  905. 

— •  Elemi,  L  355. 

Guiaci,  L  355. 

Gunpowder,  i.  zxxiii,  971. 

Guns,  L  330-Z. 

Gyges,  iii.  78. 

Gypsnm,  i.  355,  379;  iii.  165. 

Gyrinus,  ii.  17. 

Habbakuk,  i.  49. 

Haddock,  liu  533. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  ii.  X49,  963. 

Hsematites,  i.  935,  945. 

Hail,  i.  905,  9xa 

Hair,  i.  157,  965. 

— -  (grey),  i;.x55. 
Haircuttmg,  u.  368. 
Halcyon,  L  350  ;  iii.  989,  991. 
Halec,  iiL  389. 
Haies,  iii.  400. 

(SirC.),iu.  335. 

Halicamasseus.    See  Dionysus. 

Halo,  ii.  398. 

Hall  (Joseph),  Bp.,  iii.  419. 

Haly,  ii.  X77. 

Ham,  iii.  15. 

Haman,  ii.  960. 

Hamathites,  ii.  383. 

Hammers,  i.  963. 

Hammond,  iii.  966. 

Hamon,  iii.  17. 

Hands,  i.  86;  ii.  199. 

Hanging,  iL  960-z  ;  iil  Z19. 

Hannibal,  ii.  133  ;  iii.  74,    8a 

Hanno,  L  9^ 

Happiness,  1.  63,  zzz. 

Harbord  (Philip),  iiL  431. 

Hardworm,  iii.  538. 

Hare,  L  341  ;  ii.  39.  33,  49, 80^  964. 

-^(Indian),  Il  378. 

(Sir  Ralph),  81108. 

Harmony,  l  xoo»  zoz. 
Harold,  iii.  iza. 
Harp  (Jew's),  iii.  ZZ3. 
Harpies,  l  z8z  ;  il  z. 
Harpocrates,  ii.  967. 
Harpocration,  i.  176. 
Harrington  (Sir  Tohn),  iii.  409. 
Harsnet  (Samuel),  Bp.,  iil  4x3. 
Hart  (Walter),  E^..  lil  40a 
Harts-hom,  l  356  ;  il  69, 70. 
Harts-tongue,  i.  301-3. 

2o 
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Harvey  (Wm.),  Dr.,  IL  65.  104  ; 

iil93. 
HasaalUohnKiu.  401. 
Hastati,  iiL  z6z. 
HavUah,  ii.  381. 
Hawk.  L  aSo.  330.  339,  344;  ti.  4. 

S>i  376  :  lu-  993. 

talons,  L  256, 

Hawks  and  Falconry  andent  and 

modem,  iii.  294. 
Hazel,  i.  37a»  274,  993. 
'He'  letter,  iii.  305. 
Headache,  i.  346  ;  ii.  la. 
Heart,  ii.  1x3  ;  iiL  60. 
Heath  (plant),  iii.  223. 
Hcathpoult,  iii.  593. 
HeaTen,  i.  69,  70.  73. 
Hebrew  language,  L  xlii  ;  U.  977. 
Hecatombi.  ii.  a. 
Hecatoncfairia,  i.  158. 
Hector,  ii.  238. 
Hecuba,  iii  82. 
Hedgehog,  L  167,  326,  348  ;  U.  41, 

74.133: 

(sea),  l  283. 

Hed,  ii.  27a 

Hefronita.    Sêê  Hearonita. 

Heigham,  iii.  4x2. 

Heinsius,  ii.  44  ;  iii.  266. 

Helen,  i.  159.  336. 

Helena(St).i.  43;  Hi.  07. 

Helenui,  i.  2^ 

Heliodonu,  ii.  ^5. 

Heliogabalos,  H  X2,  8z;   iii.  109, 

H^polis,  u.  5. 
Héliotropes,  i.  208,  256,  284. 
Heliz,  i.  29. 

Hdl,i.69,7i,73.7^;  ii.  272. 
Hellanicus,  L  170  ;  u.  320. 
Helmont,  i.  234,  238,  261,  264,  300; 

iii47«. 
Helvicus,  ii.  290,  302. 
Hemlock,  iii.  70,  222. 
Hen,  i.  289.  303,  335. 

(gold),r558. 

Henares  (Alcala  de),  il.  a8. 
Henbane,  iii.  265. 
Hennr  the  Emperor,  iii.  83. 
—  king  of  Navarre,  iii.  541. 

IL,  of  England,  iii.  91. 

III.,  i.  3x2  ;  iii.  408. 

VIII.,  L  xviii.  II. 

Hepatica,  l  304. 
Hephsestus,  u.  133. 
Heraclitus,  i.  91,  199  ;  iU.  59,  79. 
Heradius,  ii.  279. 


HeraiscQS,  i.  i8a 

H»aWiy,  l  85,  333;  fl.  3.  9031,  206; 
111.  4Z4''7* 

—  (England),  iî.  254. 
Henids,  L  180. 

Iferàa  TrimitaHs,  L  304. 
HerbalisU,  L  287,  3c^ 
Herbals,  i.  336. 

Herbert  (William),  Bp.,  iii  405. 
Hercules,  L  158  ;  ii.  39,   159,  257. 
334;  ii».  13a. 

—  (sutue),  iiL  114. 

pillars,  L  251,  309b 

Heresbach,  iii.  298. 
Hérésies,  i.  i^.  143^. 
Hermaphroditus,  L  35;  ii.  iq,  34, 

38. 
Hermès,  L  17,  ao. 
Hermias,  iîL  ^3. 
Hermippus,  iL  174. 
Hermit  (crab),  iii.  5^ 
Hermolans,  ii.  66  ;  ui.  340. 
Hemandes,  iL  25. 
Hemias,  L  24$,  247. 
Hero,  iL  zz8. 
Herod.  L  1^8  ;  il.  243. 
Herodias,  iiL  139. 
Herodotus,  i.  44.  155, 165. 168, 170, 

X74Î  iL  1,  3,  s,  6,  96,  28.  38,  8ck, 

83.  15s.  17a.  179.  a86-7,  321,  331, 

336.  3S0-I.  3S7.  379  :  iii.  18.  4i, 

49»  34^ 
Héron,  i.  320:  iii.  5x8. 
Herostratos,  iii.  139. 
Herring,  iii.  289. 
Herthos,  iii.  xoz. 
H««iod,  i.  XX,  156,  X70,  174,  344.5  ; 

iL  305-6,  320-z. 
Hesperides,  H.  399:  iii.  3. 
Hesronita  (Joannes),  L  243. 
Hester.    Sa  Esther. 
Hesychius,  iL  42,  294;  iîL  30Z. 
Heumius,  iL  259. 
Heveliiu,  iL  398-9. 
Hereningbam  Heath,  iîL  53B. 
Hezameter,  L  zoi. 
Hejdon  family,  iii.  4x9. 

(Sir  H.),  iiL  4x9. 

(John).  iiL  4x9. 

Heylyn  (Dr.),  iL  249. 

Hetekiah,  i.  197,  337. 

Hiarchas,  i.  x6o. 

Hicket,  iL  146. 

Hickling,  iii.  5x5. 

Hiero,  iiL  77. 

HieroglTphs,    L    51,    x8o,  317-19. 

3ai-a,  3«St  3»».  333.  33?.  344", 
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H.  I.  3,  7.  x8.  a6,  3a,  89,  lai,  185, 

«03-3,  258,  «To-i. 
Hildebrand,  iiU  7a. 
Hilb,  ii.  355. 
Hinges,  i.  ssa. 
Hip-briar,  iii.  233. 
Hipparchus,  L  335  ;  ii.  998. 
Hippocrates,  i.  xxi,  ii,   153,   156, 

165, 167,  234,  246;  u.  39,  55,  61, 

70,  74,  82-3,  130,  143,  146,  163-4, 

166,  172,  177.  194-5.  198.  303-41 

375-6.310;  iii.  94. 
Htppolapathutn,  l  30^. 
Hippolytus,  i.  347  ;  iii.  151. 
HippomaneSt  i.  323. 
HippoDactes,  iii.  438. 
HippophsB,  i.  246. 
Htppuris  cifrulhidés,  L  379. 
Hirpini,  ii.  20. 
Hispaniola,  ii.  341,  ^2. 
Historia  tripartita^  li.  321. 
History,  i.  163. 
Hitterdal,  i.  283. 
HiTites,  ii.  381. 
Hoang,  i.  281. 
Hobart  (Sir  James),  iii.  399. 

(Sir  John),  iii.  549. 

Hobbes,  1.  xxi,  xxvii. 
Hobbjr,  iii.  292,  523. 

bird,  iii.  521. 

Hofmann,  ii.  85. 
Hogt,  i.  289,  346  ;  il.  379. 
Hoierus,  iii.  Ç15. 
Holinshed,  iii.  1x3,  408,  439. 
Holland,  i.  28. 

Countess  of,  iii.  7. 

Hollanders,  ii.  312. 

Hollerius,  i.  305. 

Hoily,  i.  293. 

Holt,  iii.  40a 

Holy  Ghost.  i.  102,  3x7. 

Homcr,  i.  U,  30.  99,  156,  X67,  170, 

X74,  236,  29X.  301,  313;  li.  X30, 

146-7»  ISS.  Ï64-5,  321,  333,  335, 

350,  386  ;  iii.  49. 

Odyssey,  ii.  82. 

Bairacomyomackia,  ii.  60. 

Hondius,  ii.  ^52. 

(Pet,),  iil  95. 

Honduras,  iii.  308. 
Honey,  i.  196,  245  ;  iiL  97. 
Honey-comb  stone,  iii.  165. 
Hoopoe,  iii.  200,  521. 
Hopton  (John),  Bp.,  iii.  409. 
Horace,  1.  xiv,  1,  98.  154;  ii.  30, 

165.  253. 
Horizon,  ii.  399. 


Horn  (substance),  il  69. 

Homets,  l  289  ;  ii  99^ 

Homs,  i.  2x4,  342-3. 

Horse.  i.  36,  45,  100,  X54.5,  158, 

289,  3x2,  3x4,  340.  346;  il  40, 

65,  X38. 

(fish),  iiL  529. 

—  dung,  i.  204. 

flesh,  ii.  83. 

leech,  iii.  538. 

mint,  i.  304. 

radi^  L  304, 

shoe,  i.  998. 

Horses*  ejres,  L  283. 
Horsey,  iiL  515,  518. 
Horto  (Garcias  ab),  i.  246,  299-3, 

313  ;  iL  67,  325  ;  iiL  25. 
Hortus  Sanitaiis,  L  176. 
Hospitals,  L  X09. 
Hoties,  L  X76. 
Hours,  ii.  28X. 
Hucherius,  iL  X54. 
Hudibras  (npon  readîng),  iii.  438. 
Hues  (Robert|,  ii.  399. 
Hugbaldus,  ih.  305. 
Hugo,  i.  313. 
Hulsius  (L.  ),  iL  205. 
Humber,  iiL  48. 
Humbert(St.),  iii.  xi6. 
Humbirdp  iL  355  ;  iiL  540. 
Hùmility,  iiL  449. 
Humming,  IL  97. 
Hungary,  ii.  ^. 

Hunstanton,  li.  85  ;  iîL  537,  534-5. 
Huntsmen,  iii.  2xa 
Hus  (John),  L  xxxvii,  41. 
Husks,  iii.  326. 
Hyacinth,  iL  72. 
Hyades,  iiL  165. 
Hydriotaphia,  iiL  87. 
Hydrophobia,  ii.  200. 
Hyena,  i.  X74,  325,  339  ;  ii.  40.  74. 
Hyeres,  iii.  242. 
Hyginua,  ii.  254. 
Hylas,  iiL  82. 
Hymn  (Turkish^,  iii.  302. 
Hyosc^amus,  iii.  265. 
Hypencon,  L  189. 
Hypostasis,  L  49. 
Hyrcania,  il  332. 
Hyssop,  L  307  \  iiL  2X,  399. 

lAGO  (S.),  of  Gallida,  iii.  X65. 

Iberians,  ii.  x8a 

Ibis,  i.  ^6. 

Icams,  1.  X58. 

Ice,  i.  209,  204-6,  21X-12. 
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lodand,  L  083;   iL  69,  70,  357; 

iii  065,  4*7,  saa 
loeni,  iii.  xo6. 
Ichthyophagi,  iii.  roi. 
Ida (Mt.)TiiL  374. 
Idolatiy,  L  134,  145»  148. 
Idumean  Sea,  ii.  364. 
IgnftCtuSy  i.  zzxL 
Ignorance,  i.  88,  99,  zoa 
liez,  lit.  361-3. 
lUyria.  ii.  379. 
Ilva,  i.  3^3. 
Immatunty,  L  6z. 
Immortalitjr.  L  63  ;  iii.  143. 
Imperator^  iii.  68. 
tmpenitiu  (Ferdinandus),  ii.  aS. 
Impostors,  Three,  L  xxviii,  33. 
Impuritjr,  ii.  8z. 
Inccmtinenqr,  i.  167,  349,  384. 
Incredulitj,  i.  148. 
India,  L  169,  343,  aoa,  394;  a.  7, 

61, 81, 149,  433, 338.  341  ;  iU.  356. 
Indiaa  cocks,  i  333. 

stone,  i.  383. 

wheat,  iii.  346. 

Indiei.  i.  43,  338,  331,  339,  341. 
Indioo,  i.  381. 
Inebriation,  i.  384,  399. 
Ingrassias,  ii.  339. 
Ingratitude,  iii.  454,  497. 


Injury,  i.  96. 
Ink,  li.  : 


Insects»  i.  999,  301  ;  il  ix. 

Invocation  or  Saints»  i.  5a 

los,  iii.  40. 

Iphicles,  li.  39. 

Iphigenia,  ii.  343. 

Ipswich,  Trinitjr  Church,  iii.  405. 

Ireland»  L  336;  U.  39.  154,  335, 

357.  3W;  iU.  36.  3".  37«. 
Irenaens,  ii.  398. 
Iris,  i  313,  355. 
Iron,  i.  319,  330,  333,  876;  iL  ax, 

63, 140. 
Isaac,  ii.  336. 

Isabd,  Qtuen  rfEngiamd,  iii.  3x4. 
Isaiah»  ui.  143. 
Ishmael,  iiL  9. 
Isidore,  i.  175,  303,  363-3, 370, 3x7  ; 

iL  36.  31,  ^9,  S08,  359  ;  iii.  38. 
Isle  of  Man,  ui.  335. 
Israélites,  i.  4^  ;  ii.  178,  339. 
Isthmus,  ii.  3«i-3. 
Istria,  iii.  378. 

ludy.  L  33.  83.  90,  95,  38x.  394, 
,  338;  ii- 333»  3»' 3^'' 397. 
Ivory,  i.  347  ;  ii.  70. 


I^.  *.  «97.  S^û;  IU.  193.  ««- 

berries,  l  303. 

cup,  i.  306. 

Izion,  L  3xa 

JACKDAW,  iii.  ^33. 
[acob.  i.  39  ;  it  45, 14$.  375  :  ««■  «• 
facob's  Rods.  iiL  83a 
'  Tacobites,  L  zxiiL 

Xth,  i.  385. 
d,  ii.  38X. 
amaica,  L  338  ;  iii.  344. 
amcs  (name),  L  303. 
[anelluS|  iL  353. 
fanissanes,  ii.  6. 
ann  (Tho.)  Bp.,  iiL  4iz. 
ansenius,  L  3x7  ;  ii.  33,  935. 
mus,  i.  99;  u*  333  ;  »»»•  X55.  489. 

ipan,  lu  X58. 

aphet,  iL  335  ;  iiL  15. 

farchi  (Solomon),  il  347. 

argon,  i.  98. 

ason,  i.  xuii. 

asper,  i.  356,  384,  385. 

[aundice,  L  3x6  ;  ii.  ^6. 

(Black),  iii.  486. 

fava,  iL  X07,  371. 

favan,  ii.  398. 

fay,  iiL  391. 

ebusites,  iL  381. 

[John),  iiL  439.  44^ 
John),  Bp.,  m.  413. 
fob.),  iiL  X06. 
JdioVah,  L  X90. 
Te{}hthah,  iL  341. 
Jéricho,  i.  X97  ;  iii.  35. 

Rose  of,  L  39^ 

Jérôme,  L  zz,  zzziL  zl^i,  303;  IL 

«6.  4$î.  53.   158.  aP3.  «SL   •»» 

393  ;  m.  1x9. 
Jeronimus  Egyptius,  ÎL  33a 
Jérusalem,  iL  365.  380. 

Temple,  iiL  77. 

Jesuits,  L  43. 

Jésus  CSirist,  L  75,  8z.   135,  130, 

X4X,  193. 

Blood,  L  363. 

Sepulchre,  L  17. 

iet,  i.  3^5,  357, 3S9. 
ethro,  li.  38a. 
ew,  Tcws,  L 40, 359;  iL  79. 147. 345. 

(  Wandenn^ç),  ui.  71. 

(odorous),  iL  386. 

iew's-ear,  L  ^04. 
ew's  harp,  iii.  1x3. 
oan  (Pôpe),  iiL  7X. 
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Joash,  ii.  380. 

Job,  i.  6a,  ^3, 130,  136  ;  ffî.  la 

Johannes,  l  313. 

Abp.  of  Upsala,  L  041. 

—  Hesronita,  i.  243. 

John  the  Baptist,  i.  44.3;  ii.  943, 

045;  iii.  27. 
John  (St),  evangdist,  L  69,  14I1 

343  ;  ii.  «9» 
XX.  (Pope),  iiL  23. 

XXII.,  L  zx. 

of  Oxford,  Bpb ,  iiL  405. 

of  Salisboiy,  i.  L 

(name),  i.  303. 

Johnson  (Thomas),  L  37p. 
ohnstonas(I.),ii  86;  iii.  598,  599, 
,  541. 
Jonah,  Jonna,  i.  230;  ii.  86,  114, 

«35  ;  ui-  SI»  "9- 
Jonah's  Gonrd,  iiL  aaa. 
Jooas  (Theod.),  L  383. 
Jonathan,  L  133. 
Jordan,  i  197  ;  ii.  356  ;  iii.  331. 
Jorden  (Dr.  ),  u.  56,  57.  390- 
Jorralensis,  Abbaa,  iii.  108. 
Jo8q>li,  iii.  14. 

(Patriarch),  t  37. 

ÇSt),  L  193. 

(name),  i.  303. 

(Rabbi  Ben),  iiL  43. 

Josephiis,  L  zzziu,  33,  38,  391, 318  ; 
iL  3x7.  388,  fl93>  300,  333>  38a  î 
iii.  17.  53.  77- 
Joshua,  L  xxxiz,  44. 
Joabertus  (LAurentins),  L  1x8. 
Jovinianns,  L  193. 
JoYins  (Panl),  L  171  ;  ii.  71.  158, 

175. 
Jubilee,  iL  169. 
Judaca,  L  357. 
Jndas.  L  xn,  36,  X3X.  191,  304;  uL 

iXK  ^^- 

Julia,  L  zlTi;  iL  39;  iii.  xx8. 

Fia,  fi.  368. 

Julian,  L  67,  135,  X91,  196,  305;  ii. 
3X3  ;  iii.  40, 369. 

Juliel(Aben),4.  304. 
ulios  Africanns,  ii.  990,  331. 

Akzandrinns^  i.  3x8. 

Caesar,  L  z?ih.  zzrii,  zxxiii,  41, 

63,  340  ;  iL  8x,  337, 385  ;  iii.  133. 
Rusticas,  iL  397. 

—  Pope,  L  IiL 
111.,  iL  7X. 


Juments,  L  154. 
Jnnctinns,  iL  178,  398» 
Jun^ermannus,  L  155. 
Jouper,  iii.  3. 
—  tree,  iiL  358. 

oil  c£,  L  361. 

Junhis,  L  3x5  ;  iiL  977. 

Juno,  iL  368. 

Jopiter,  L  89.  X36,  X85,  389,  398, 

336  :  ii.  39,  81, 3x3,  357. 
— —  statue,  m.  340. 

(planet),  L  30, 

— .  Ammon,  iL  999. 

Soter,  ii.  X4S. 

Justinian,  i.  X65. 

Justians,  iL  33|X,  336  ;  iii.  953^. 

martjr,  L  zniii,  xzzviL  zlî, 

,  44.15.5;  iii- 4a. 

Jutes,  ui.  ZX9. 

Jntland,  iii.  xxa. 

Jurenal,  L  154.  39X,  345  ;  «L  xax, 

156,   90Z,  9x7-8,   956.  33X  ;   iiL 

990. 
Jnvencns,  i.  zzzi. 

Kbnt,  ii.  X54  ;  iiL  395. 

Kermesbeny,  iii.  900. 
Kestril,  ii.  X05  ;  iii.  999. 
Kett's  rébellion,  iii.  409. 
Kimberlejr,  iiL  409. 
King  (Dan),  iii.  395. 
Kidney,  L  96x,  964. 
Kingi  of  Europe,  i.  59. 
King's  BTil,  ih.  378. 
King.fisber,  L  348  ;  iii.  901,  53X. 
I  Kiranides,  L  m,  176  ;  ii.  X33. 
Kircheras!(A.),  1.  z8i,  339, 334, 337, 
3^,  388,  35'  ;  ii.  4i  X06,  398  ; 

Kirchxnannus,  iiL  193. 

Kites,  L  390  ;  ÎL  14,  X05,  376  ;  iiL 


5x4,  5«7' 
Kitt< 


itten,  iL  X38. 
Knee,  i.  3zx. 
KnoUys.  IiL  69. 
Knot,  lorer's,  iL  966. 
Knots  (bird),  iii.  5x9, 
Knowledfe,  i.  XX5. 

L.  N.  M.  B.  N.,  L  zi. 

Laàarum,  iiL  X5x. 
LAbjrrinth,  iiL  z63* 
LACca,  i.  956. 

Laoedsemonians,  L  159  ;  ii.  xx8. 
Lacrymatories,  iiL  zo8,  XX5. 
Lactantius,  L  ziz,   xzviii,    zzzvii, 
'    zzziz,  zliT-zlvi,  164  ;  ii.  7. 
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Lacooft,  iL  aa 
LMTtas,  iii.  15a 

Laish,  i.  aSs. 


I,  Lao4. 
Lamb  (▼q^eCabk),  iL  106. 
Lambcih,  iiL  41Z. 
ï  ■amfwkin,  L  174. 
Lamech,  i.  i^i. 
fammew,  ih.  ^-8- 
Lainia,  iL  86  ;  iiL  987. 
Lampnsf,  iL  j6  ;  iiL  537. 
Lampridiiif,  ii.  za. 
Lamps,  iiL  11$. 
Lancelotti,  iii.  70. 
Landius  (Joh.),  iL  51. 
Langins  (J.K  1.  935  :  tL  6a,  65, 908. 
Laaguage,  T^ngiiagq,  ii.  977  ;  iii. 

907-21. 
Language  (EngliihX  i.  117. 

(Lflôin),  L  1x7. 

Laagiiedoc,  iiL  s6o,  jao»  376. 

tanguedonj,  iiL  39a 

Lanner,  iiL  9^ 

Laodioe,  i.  zliz. 

Lapidaries»  L  963  ;  iL  15  ;  iii.  159. 

Lapis  Anguinus,  i.  910. 

"—  Oratites,  ii.  69. 

— -  Judaicus,  \.  9zo,  984. 

—  Lasuli,  L  984. 

— —  siellaria,  L  9zo  ;  iL  15. 

Lapwing,  iii.  590. 

Iiariwiia,  ii.  39. 

Lark,  iiL  999,  533. 

Lanis,  iiL  5x5. 

Latin  language,  L  xz7  ;  iii.  469. 


A.  L  x<5. 
Lattiœ-work,  iiL  158. 
Laud  (W.),  i.  zTiL 
Laudanum,  L  zo8. 
Langbter.  iii.  58. 
Laurel,  iii.  96c 
Laurenberg,  iii.  0^,  979. 
Laurentius,  L  xzii.  173  ;  ii.  939. 
Laureola,  iL  X97. 
Laurus  (Jacobus),  ii.  937,  953. 
Lausdun,  iii.  7. 
Lavender,  iL  908. 
Law,  L  X63,  X64. 
Lawjer,  L  X95. 
Lazûiis,  L  34,  70,  88  ;  iiL  1x9,  143, 

384. 
Laaus  (W.),  iiL  xx6,  3x0. 
Lacy  (tbe),  iiL  463. 
Lead,  i.  155,  axz. 
Leab,  iii.^9. 


Leandro,  ii.  380  ;  iiL  45. 
Leather(R«ssia),  iiL  xSou 
Lebadia,  iiL  39. 
Lecber,  i.  97. 
Leda,L33& 
Leech,L  965,309;  u.  25. 

(borte),  iC  60. 

Left-banded,  iL  130. 

Lq^ion,  i^3. 

Le  Gros  (T.),  iiL  89. 

Legs,  crossed,  iL  967. 

Ldand,  iiL  393. 

Lemniua  (Lerin.),  L  930,  359;  ÎL 

ZX7,  Z9X,  X7X,  967  ;  iiL  az,  24. 
Lemnosy  iii.  961. 
Lemoo.  iL  399,  394. 
Lenity,  L  3x9. 
Lennam,  iii.  406. 
Lentulus,  iL  994. 
Léo  (constellation),  ii.  4,  189. 
Léo  Africanus,  iL  63,  80,  99»  374  ; 

iii.  78. 
Léo  III.,  iiL  157. 
^— iv.,L  339;  iiL  71. 

3L,  i.  XYi,  zzriii,  3XZ-X9. 

(MaiCQs),  iL  37.  991,  384. 

Leomne  Tenes,  iiL  305. 

Lepanto.  L  96. 

Lepidus,  i.  zzm 

Leprosj,  iL  8x  ;  iiL  381,  499. 

Lerins,  iL  83. 

Letter  to  a  Friend  (1690),  iiL  367. 

Letters,  L  87  ;  iL  133. 

Lettnce,  ii.  391. 

Lewis,  King  of  Hungary,  iii.  376. 

Lejden,  L  198,  947. 

Libanotis,  iii.  999. 

Libavius,  L  947. 

Ubenditj,  L  88. 

Lioe,  L  x86,  989  ;  ii.  zz. 

Licetus  (F.),  L  934,  989  ;  iL  sz,  6z, 

908  ;  iiL  43,  433^ 
Liège,  L  X7a 
Ufe.  L  6x. 
Ligatures,  L  Z95. 
Light,  iiL  z^ 
Lightning:,  1.  998. 
Lignum  vitac,  L  357. 
Ligustnim,  iiL  394. 
Lilj,  Lilies,  iii.  931, 973. 

of  tbe  Valley,  iii.  93Z. 

Lilies  of  tbe  Field,  iii.  93a 
Lima,  iii.  388,  443. 
Lime,  iL  79. 

tree,  i.  993. 

Limpet,  iii.  5^ 
Linacre  (T.),  iL  Z75. 
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Linen,  i.  257,  076. 
Linschoten.  i.  280  ;  iii.  194,  270. 
Linum  vivum,  ii.  az. 
Uniis.  u.  321. 
Lion,  ii.  4.  29,  49.  96,  370,  377* 

fish.  ii.  74. 

Lipara,  iii.  456. 

Lipdlons,  ii.  a^7-8i  a^oi 

Lipsius,  i.  zxviii,  zzxu,  zzziii,  zlrii  ; 

li.  216,  2319,  263  ;  iii.  3,  151. 
Laquorish,  i.  290. 
Uthomancy,  L  250. 
LithophTton,  i.  278. 
Lithospennum,  i.  304  ;  ii.  71. 
Littleton  (ElizabetB).  iii.  441,  448. 
Liver.  l  3x8-19. 

wort,  i.  304. 

Livia,  i.  ^6. 

Livonia.  u.  356. 

LiTios,  i.  xliz  ;  ii.  234. 333,  397  ;  iii. 

,  .4$-.        .. 
Lizivium,  u.  392. 

Lizard,  i.  8^.  137,  312  ;  ii.  ao,  24, 

29,  60-1  ;  iii.  538. 

(water),  iL  19. 

Loadstoae,  L  Z89, 216,  233,  305  ;  iL 

392  ;  iii.  380. 
Lobelius,  i.  292  ;  iii.  231. 
Lobiter,  i,  527;  ii.  25.  41.  45»  74. 

189.  37?  ;  ."i-  534- 
^—  shelis,  I.  279. 
Lobus  EckiiuLiuM,  ii  71. 
Loche,  iii.  538. 
Locnst,  i.  83,  327  ;  ii.  45,  80,  907  ; 

iii.  27. 

tree,  liL  926. 

Loddon  Cburcfay  iii  399. 

Logic,  i  134. 

Lofi^icians,  i  144. 

LoU^o,  ii  88  ;  iii  204. 

Lohum,  iii.  277-8. 

Lombard,  ii.  212. 

Londoo,  t.  226,  228-9  :  ^'  y>St  >"• 

x^>  534- 
St.    Paul's  Churcbyard,    iii. 

490-z. 

SpitaUields,  iii  zo8. 

Longinns  (C),  i.  176. 
Longomontanus,  il.  2^. 
Lop«  (Ed.),  i.  313  ;  il.  325,  37i- 
Loretto,  Casa  AbeUitta,  iii  35a 
-  Lot,  ii.  274. 
Lot's  wifc,  i  55  ;  iii.  37,  79. 
Louis  Yiii.  or  IX.,  i  311. 
Loais  XI.,  iii.  469. 
Lote,  ii.  384. 
Loyers ktiot,  ii  966. 


Lowestolt,  iii  532. 

Lozias,  iii  522. 

Lubjrm,  ii.  382. 

Lucaniis,  i  xzrii,  zzxri,  zIt,  Ut,  59, 

6a.  64, 107;  ii  SI  ;  iii  144.  385- 
Lucerium,  ii.  333. 
Lodan.  i  zUTU,  33.  67.  89,  155, 

Z70  ;  iii  59, 132. 
— ^  Martyr,  ii.  294. 
Lncifer.  i  25,  73. 
Lucilius,  iii.  58. 
Lucius,  i  195. 
Ludiis  Ptatensis,  i.  15^. 
Lucretius,  i  zzv.  zzviii,  zziz,  zliii. 

252;  iii.  127. 
LudoYicus.  ii  Z5ç^ 
LudoTicus  Pius.  iii  zxa. 
Lolliiis,  iii.  72. 
Lump  (fish),  iii  ^29. 
Luuar  rainbow,  hi  12. 
Lnnaria,  i  297.  301  ;  iii.  237. 

Lnp^i.  J-  339. 

Lm/mj  Aiarinus,  ii.  z6. 

Lusitania,  ii  335. 

Luisy  (M.),  iii  269. 

Lnstrations,  i  198. 

Lute.  iii.  8a 

Luther,  i  zr,  zvi,  zz  ;  ii  175. 

Lybia,  ii  374. 

Lycosthenes,  i  Z59  ^  ii  208. 

Lycurgus.  ii.  zi8  ;  iii  Z17. 

Lycus,  i  339. 

Lyghard.    Siê  Hart 
Lymi,  iii.  523,  53Z. 

Gaywood  HaU,  iii.  408. 

St.  Margaiet.  iii  405. 

Lyra  (N.  de),  i  zlTiii,  916  ;  ii  Z57. 
Lystnans,  i  136. 

M.,  fii  Z95. 

Mace,  i  999-3. 

MachiaveUi.  i  Ui.  33  ;  iii  Z33.  468. 

Bffackerel.  ii  84,  539. 

Macrobins,  i  Z56,  159,  335  ;  ii.  zz^» 

Z90,  Z42,  z6s,  239,  254,  380;  iiL 

Z09,  466. 
Macrocephali,  ii.  376. 
Madagascar,  ii  37Z-9. 
Madness,  i  303. 
Madrid,  iii  345. 
Mseotis.  ii  350. 
MafGeus,  ii.  3^54- 
Magdalene,  i  73. 
Magdaleon,  i.  248. 
Magellan,  i  227-8,  235. 
StraiU.  ii  zzz. 
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Magrilanin,  i.  317. 

Mag^  L  188,  3DO-I  ;  ÎL  11. 

MagK.  i.  46.  140, 189. 

Ilasiniit.u.  351-3. 354. 379:  11145. 

Magnus  Caraeot,  L  335» 

Magnet,  i.  316. 

Mafons  (Olaiis).  i.  171,  341,  333; 

fi.  67-8,  X58,  370  ;  iii  XI3. 
liagny,  iii.  3P3. 
Mahiwnff,  L  nmu«  40*  73*  i35i  ^2fi» 

146,341.343;  UL43. 
-*—  his  cftinel,  iu.  78. 

shipi,  iii  ^5. 

Mabomctans»  il  345-6^  369. 

lfaids(fish).L333. 

MaimopidCT,  t  ^9;   ii.  154»  sao, 

363,  364,  393  ;  ni.  374* 
Maioliis,  L  384;  il  31. 

Malaspina,  I.  xii. 

Makvar,  i.  3x3. 

Bialchus,  til  5. 

Mmllard,  il  394. 

liallow,  il  391  ;  itl  359. 

Blalrnsbarr  (William  of),  iii  405. 

Malt.  u.  X03. 

Man,  i.  xoo  ;  ii.  X09. 

Manamn.  il  X33.  siSS. 

Mandelito,  iii.  471. 

ifandarille  (Sir  J.).  l  170  ;  iii.  53. 

Msndinn,  li.  383. 

Manrtrakei,  l  385  ;  iii  19. 

Mânes,  l  zox-a,  198. 

Manetbo.  iL  387.  33a 

Mansanea.  l  338. 

Manichees.  l  zziii,  sonri. 

Manilius,  ii.  189.  305. 

Manilla,  iii  388.  443. 

Manna.  l  33  :  il  197  ;  iii.  33. 

Maasfield  (Duke  John   Enu).  Ul 

MatUiSt  il  zzi« 
Mantnan,  il  7. 
Mantuanus,  ii.  156. 

(Adam),  ii.  335. 

Manocodiata,  ii.  6,  6x. 

Maple.  l  3Ç|3. 

Mar  Venneio,  ii.  367. 

Marble,  i.  ao8,  356^ 

MarbodeuB,  l  349.  384. 

Marcelliu,  l  171  ;  iii.  75,  i3o. 

— -  Empiricus.  l  156,  246. 

Mardon.  l  191. 

Mare.  Mares,  il  38, 138. 

—^  (Spanish),  i.  321  ;  il  59. 

Margiana,  iii  6a.  335. 


Mariams  ScotnSi  IL  33E. 

MaijaauB^iil  337. 

MailKfaam(G.),r3i6i 

Marlpits,  l  383. 

ManMiitei.1  343. 

Marriage,  l  zoa 

Martegrea,il  959. 

MartaQ,  l  ztix.  1,  363  ;  il  80^  153, 

3x6  :  iu.  383. 
Maitialis  (S.),  L  zzd  ;  iîl  xoau 
Martyr  (Peter).    Seeà 
Martyrs,  l  41.  78.  303. 
Maij,  A  V.,  l  193.  X9B»  096;  fi. 


1-304. 
Maacardns,  iii  43X. 
Maaeos  of  Damaacos.  il  330L 
Masham  (W.).  iii  436w 
Masius,  il  361. 
Massagetes.  iii.  63. 
Massin^^ham,  ixl  XZ3. 
MaaKMUUS,  iii  6x. 
Mastcrs  (WiU.).  iii  400^ 
Mastic,  l  305.  355. 
<— — tree,  iii  36a. 
Matserea,  Matorsea,  il  396;    m. 

Mathematics,  l  x6s. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  iii  6d. 

Matthiolus,  l  303.  aïs.  335,  988, 

397,  3».^.  338:  il  13.  X9.  74. 

87,  307  ;  ul  X. 
Mauritania,  il  334, 383  ;  iii  348. 
Bifauritins  (Emperor),  iii  553. 
Manrolycus,  il  349. 
Maosolttt,  iii.  XX4,  X33. 
Majdmilian,  il  79. 
Maximinus,  i.  X9X. 
Maximus.  il  39X. 
May,  ii.  x8oi 
Measles,  il  153. 
Méat,  il  143. 

Mecca,  il  67,  346;  til  353. 
Mecenas,  ii.  8x. 
Mechoadian,  iii  3^ 
Medals,  ii.  X83;  iii.  36X. 
Medal,  Titus,  iii.  373. 
Mede,  i.  xli. 

Medea,  l  zliii,  15^.  318,  «13. 
Médina  Talnabi.  l  343  ;  il  346. 
Mediterranean.  l  330. 
Medlar.  ii.  394. 
Médusa  (Constell.),  il  398. 
Meekness,  l  3x7.  3x9. 
Megara,  iii.  X64. 
Megasthenes,  l  44. 
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Mêla,  H.  i,  155  ;  iii  45. 

Mdancholy,  1.  ^6,  318. 

Melanchthon,  ii.  175. 

Melanthiiun,  iii.  a32« 

Melchiscdec,  i.  19a. 

Meleguette,  ii.  383. 

Meliségenes,  ilL  49. 

Melistus,  l  163. 

Melita»  ii.  36. 

Mellichius,  L  263. 

Mdpomene,  ii.  354. 

Melton  Hall,  iii.  549. 

Memnon,  i.  xli. 

Memphis,  i.  159. 

Menan,  ii.  35e. 

Menander,  a  Samaritan.  iii  35. 

Mendadty.  L  157. 

Mendoza  (j[.  G.  de),  i.  zxziii,  380. 

Menedes,  li.  158. 

Meneceus,  iii.  98. 

Menelans,  ii.  8a,  335. 

Menippus,  i.  350. 

Menogenes,  l  xliz. 

Mercator,  ii.  7a 

Mercurialis,  Gymm.,  i.  310  ;  ii.  816  ; 

iii.  76. 
Mercurius,  i.  136,  089. 
Mercury  (Scipio),  i.  iz8. 

(god),  ii.  379. 

(minerai);  i.  68,  236,  a8i  ;  ii. 

367. 

(planet),  i.  3a 

(plant),  i.  171, 

water,  ii.  7a. 

Mergus,  iii.  ^16-17. 

major,  lu  m. 

Merlin,  lil  ^7,  393,  3xa 
Mermaids,  ti.  353. 
Menyweather  (J.),  i.  ad,  àv,  xvii. 
Merula  (P.),  iii.  313. 
Meaeraics,  i.  368. 
Mesopotainia,  il  303  ;  iii  19. 
Messahallach,  ii.  177. 
Messalina,  i.  xlvii. 
Messias,  i.  138,  141,  soa 
Metals,  i.  306,  307.  309. 
Metaphors,  i.  143. 
Metaphrastes,  ii.  350  ;  iii.  30. 
Metellus,  iii  466. 
Metemps]|rchosis,  i.  zlii,  13. 
Meteors,  i.  193,  su,  373. 
Methusaleh,  i.  xxz,  36,  60,  340  ;  ii 

336,338;  iiL8,  135. 
Meton,  ii.  191. 

Metrophanes  Smymaeus,  iii.  71. 
Meursins,  L  Z7a 
Mexico,  iii.  308. 


Mexico,  Ba^  of,  L  aa8. 

Mexentins,  iii  8a. 

Micah,  iii.  370. 

Michèlangelo.  il  335. 

MicheU  (Ëlimbeth),  iii.  544. 

Michovius(Math.),  ii.  x,  3,  370. 

Microoosm,  l  103-105. 

Microscopes,  i.  30a. 

Midas,  i.  a68. 

Middleton  (William),  iii.  408. 

Midianites,  i.  81. 

Milan,  i.  176  ;  iii.  37. 

Miliura,  iii.  338. 

—  Solis,  i.  304. 

Milius,  i.  381. 

Milk,  i.  304  ;  il  348  ;  ilL  378. 

MilkyWay,  iilia. 

Mille»  Thumb,  iii.  538. 

Millet,  i.  388  :  iii  339,  348. 

Milo,  iii.  7^-6. 

Mineralogists,  i.  axo  ;  iii.  390. 

Minerais,  l  903,  ao8, 3x3,  359,  363  ; 

".  75* 
Minenra,  l  X85  ;  il  3X,  386. 
Minia,  l  afi. 
Minnow,  iii.  537. 
Minos,  l  X58. 
Minos(C.),  L  xii. 
Minotaur,  1 158  ;  iii  X63. 
Mint,  iii  aa. 
Minudus,  iii  X09. 
Minutius,  l  xv,  xix,  xxxri,  xli,  xlv  ; 

il  373. 
Mirabolans,  iii.  396» 
Miracles,  l  4a. 
Mirandula  (Pico),  i.  U  ;  il  Z7X  ;  iii 

49* 
Mirmèllo,  i.  xlix. 
M1SCBLL.ANIB8,  iii.  497. 
Missel-thrush,  l  394. 
Missèltoe,  l  993.  395  ;  iii.  X93. 
Mist  (37  Nov.  X674),  iii  545* 
Mite,  l  X09. 

Misaldns  (Ant),  l  176  ;  il  ^ 
Mizraim,  il  987,  339-3;   lii.  141, 

X48. 
Moderatus  (Caesar),  l  993. 
Mogol,  ii.  369. 
Monacz,  iii.  376. 
Mola,  iii  336. 
Mole,  il  43,  376,  38a. 
Mples  on  the  face,  ii.  368. 
Moloch,  iii  43. 
Molossus,  iii.  397. 
Moluccas,  i.  393  ;  ii.  6,  158. 
Moly,  i.  336,  29X  ;  ii.  368. 
Monkey.  i.  3x3  ;  il  X48. 
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M onomoU^M,  ii  145. 
Montacatins,  uL  35,  39,  61. 
Monia^  (Richard),  èp. ,  iii.  406. 
Montaigne,  L  xriii,  ziz,  zzii,  zxv, 

zzTii,  xxjôx,  Iii,  W. 
Montanos,  i.  198  ;  ii  140. 
Month,  il  166-7. 
Moon,  i,  133,  166,  Z79,  X83,  186, 

Ï94. 197;  «».  lôS»  '71.  398.  399* 

—  Monntains  of  tbe,  u.  355. 
fish,  ii.  73;  iii.  528. 

Moor,  Moora,  ii.  369,  371»  377  ;  iii* 

3IX. 
Moorhen,  iii.  5x8. 
Mopaus,  ii.  3  ;  iii.  39. 
Moptha,  ii.  4. 
Moralist,  i.  X85. 
Morali^,  i.  x63. 
More  (Sir  T.),  i.  zr. 
MoTi^ellons,  iii.  376. 
Monnus,  ii.  99a,  a^. 
Morison  (Henry),  l  liv. 

(Fines),  L  hv. 

Mom,  iii.  4^. 

Morpheos,  i.  J06. 

Morte»  il  70,  74. 

Mortm,  iii.  133,  376. 

Moses,  i.  zzviii-zxz,  xlii,  19,  az»  37, 

3«.  39.  45.  Si-a.  TO-i,  xa7.  I35-6. 

X79.  186,  ai3.  994.  3«9.  343  î  »• 

a,  79,  106,  laa,  aa/7»  aag,  378, 

etc. 

(rod),  iL  378-9. 

Mosques,  iii.  541. 
Motes,  i.  358. 
Moths,  i.  351  ;  ii.  33. 
Monntains,  L  84X-3. 

—  of  the  Moon,  ii.  374. 
Monntebanks,  L  138. 

Mouse,  Miœ,  i.  365  ;  ii.  135, 139. 

Muffetus,  ii.  35,  67,  99,  zoa,  307-8. 

Mngil,  iii.  389,  99a 

Mulatto,  ii.  379. 

Mulberry  tree,  iii  343. 

Mule,  l  167,  349,  34d. 

Mullen,  iEthiopian,  i.  397. 

MuUet,  ui.  390,  53a 

Mummia,  i.  357. 

Mummies,  i.  338  ;  iii  14X. 

Mundesley,  iii  599. 

Munster  (S.),  ii.  395-6  ;  iii  86,  53. 

Murder,  1.  130. 

Murena,  l  X74. 

Muria,  iii  390. 

Murr^,  l  8xa 

Mus  Araneûs,  il  44. 

Musa,  iii  3. 


Mmsœttm  Clausum^  m.  3^ 

Mossens,  il  ^x. 

Mnshroom,  l  zliz. 

Music,  l  xoo,  311  ;  il  zo6;  in.  la^ 

Chorch,  l  lox. 

Tavem,  l  xox. 

Musk,  l  «|34-5;  il  88,  148. 
Mttssle,  iii.  5^ 
Mussulmen,  lil  zoa. 
Must,  iii.  935. 
Mustard-seied,  iii  336. 
Mylius,  l  984. 
Mjmdius,  il  89. 
Mjrica,  iii  99^ 
Myrobolans,  il  ^i. 
Myrrh,  l  ao6  ;  iii.  335. 
Mmle,  iii.  974. 
Myrtes  BraàsMtica,  ii.  391. 

Naakan,  l  i^. 

Nabonasser,  ii.  987. 
Nails,  paring,  il  968. 

(spou  in),  il  976. 

Napellus,  l  99a 

Naphtha,  l  3a;  «.  57-8. 

Naples,  iu.  336. 

Narcissos,  l  zlm 

Naraes,  iii  x6z. 

Narwhale,  ii.  7a, 

Nassom,  il  a88. 

Natural  PhilosophT,  i.  163. 

Navarre  (Henij,  King  of},  iii  999. 

Navel,  i.  liii  ;  b.  3x8. 

Navigators,  iii  aaa 

Naarene,  ii.  335. 

Nasarite,  il  104-5. 

Nazianaene,  il  366  ;  iii.  42. 

Neanthes,  il  174. 

Nearchus,  i.  343  ;  il  366. 

Nebros,  l  x88. 

Nebnchodonoaor,  l  55  ;  ii.  979  ;  m. 

14B.  489.  55». 
Necks,  iii.  5a 
Necromancy,  i.  187. 
Needle,  i.  80,  36c 
— —  (magnetic),  1.  34,  68. 

fish.  ii.  y>;  iii  53X. 

Negro-land,  1.  3x3. 

Negroes,  ii.  367-87. 

Negroponte,  iii.  43,  46. 

Neptune,  l  389. 

Néréides,  ii.  9M. 

Nero,  l  zli,  zUv,  zlvii,  I,  Ii,  90^  97, 

3x0  ;  il  8X,  38. 
Nerm,  il  333. 
Nestor,  i.  340,  ^3  ;  ii.  xai. 
New  England,  lîL  344. 
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New  Spain,  ul  285,  34^ 
Newington,  co.  KeDt,  iii.  439. 
Newts,  ii.  19. 
Nicander,  L  173  ;  ii.  19,  aa,  35,  a6, 

Niœphonis,  t  xz  ;  ii.  290,  359  ;  iii. 

38X. 
Nicholaus,  1.  192. 
Nidas,  i.  193. 
Nioolai  Emplastmm,  L  247. 

Pulvis,  i,  264. 

Nicole  (J.  B.  de),  i.  378. 
NicoIeta(R.),  iii.  312. 
Nictomachus,  iiL  43. 
Nierembergius  (£.),  i.  171,  239;  ii. 

86. 
Nigella,  iii.  232^ 
Nigellastnim,  iii.  28a 
Niger,  Rirer.  ii.  353,  355,  374. 
Nighungale,  1.  166. 
Nightmare,  iL  282. 
Night  Rayen,  iii.  2^ 
Nile.  i.  24,  z66;  ii.  70,  74,  185-6; 

ii.  269,349-363;  iii.  79. 
Nimrod,  lu  331,  381,  383  ;  iu.  141. 
Nine,  ii.  z6o-z  ;  ui.  203. 
Nine  Worthies,  ii.  237. 
Nineveh,  il  291c.  331  ;  iii.  163. 
Ninus.  i.  xxxai;  ii.  325,  331,  334, 

336. 
Niobe,  i.  X58. 
Niphus,  iL  5z. 
Nitre,  L  275. 
Niz  (Richard),  Bp.,  iii.  398,  4x6, 

435* 
Noah.  i.  xxix.  35-6  ;  ii.  9,  78,  131, 

274.  381  ;  iii.  154. 
Noah's  Ark.  iL  zi  ;  iii.  Z48. 
Nobility,  i.  85. 
Noctambuloes,  i.  xo6. 
Nonnus,  ii.  44,  82,  22Z  ;  iii.  266. 
Norfolk,  ii.  85. 
"—  Notes  on  birds  and  fishes,  iii. 

words,  m.  3x9. 

Normans,  iii.  3x3. 
Norrold.  iii.  516. 
North  Star,  1.  98. 
Northern  Passage,  i.  228. 
Norway,  iii.  1x3. 
Norwidi,  iii.  107,  i|o8,  537. 

Free  School,  iii.  420. 

gardens,  iii.  524. 

market,  iii.  523. 

Mousehold  Hill,  iii.  40^,  424. 

thunderstorm  (X665),  iii.  548. 


Nonrich    Catfaedral,    Beancfaamp 
Chapèi,  iii.  4x8. 

—  chapter-house,  iii.  4x8. 

—  charnel-house,  iii  420. 
cloisters,  iiL  4XX,  4Z7. 

oombination  sermons,  iiL  421. 

Heydon's  Chapel,  iiL  4x9. 

or|[an,  iii.  42X. 

spire,  iiL  423, 

tombs  and  monuments,  iii.  397. 

weathercock,  iii.  423. 

Nose,  L  347  ;  ii-  385* 

-— (flatTii^T?.  ^ 
Nosegay-net,  m.  158. 
Notes  on   Birds  and   Fisbes  in 

Norfolk,  iii.  5zx. 
Notonecton,  iii.  Z78. 
Nova  Hispania.    See  New  Spain. 
Nova  Zembla,  iL  Z90  ;  iiL  348. 
Nubia,  iL  99. 

poison,  L  2^ 

Nama,  ii.  z8o  ^  iii.  99. 
Nnmatianns,  ii.  397. 
Nnmbers,  iL  x6z-a. 
Numismatic  sheU,  iL  Z07. 
Nnncioa  Inanimatus,  i.  253. 
'  Nuon  '  inscr. ,  iii.  432, 
Nuremberg,  i.  zxv,  zxvi,  liv. 
Nutcracker,  iiL  z6o. 
Nntgalls,  L  30Z  ;  ii.  39X. 
Nuthack,  iiL  52a 
Nutmeg,  L  aço. 
Nycticoraz,  iii.  289,  292. 
Nysa,  ii.  3. 
N  jsus,  iii.  289,  999. 

O,  iii.  Z26. 

Oak,  L  xx6,  293,  295,  30X. 

apple,  i.  300. 

trce,  iiL  261. 

Oaths,  iiL  499. 

Oats,  ii.  ^5,  X02. 

Oberon,  iL  X59. 

Obi.  iiL  34^ 

Oblivion,  ni.  140. 

Observations  upon  Plants  in  Scrip- 

tiire,  iii.  218. 
Obstinacy,  i.  39. 
Oceanns,  ii.  78. 
Ocellus,  iL  5z. 
Ochinus,  i.  zxviii. 
Ochirus,  i.  xli. 

Octavius,  Duke  of  Parma,  L  211. 
Ocjmum,  L  2^9. 
Oecumenius,  l  zzzL 
Oedipus,  ii.  4  ;  iiL  66. 
Og,  iii.  6a,  164. 
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Qma,  IL  319,  390,  399. 
Oïl,  1.  ao4*  359/ 

of  Mars,  L  «37. 

Olaiis.    iSévMagnus. 
Oldcastle  (Sir  J.X  ii«  355- 
Oleaster,  iiL  5,  90,  350. 
Oleûm  Cyprinûm,  iii.  004. 
Olive,  iii  117. 

leaf,  iii  335. 

—^  oil  of,  L  961. 

■■       tree,  iii.  349> 

Oljbins,  îL^^;  iiL  499. 

Oljrmptads,  iii.  4^4. 

Olympus  (Mt.),  ii.  355. 

Odmd,  L  999^ 

Omneity,  i.  53. 

Ondrocriticism,  iii.  551. 

Onions,  ii.  331,  379. 

Onkelus,  ii.  3^1. 

Onuphritts,  iii.  434. 

*0or,  L  159. 

Opols,  i.  955  ;  iii.  105. 

Ophir.  i.  330-1. 

Opimian  Wine,  iiL  zi6. 

Opinion,  iii.  473. 

Opium,  L  356,  375,  334,  349;  iii. 

94,  95, 138. 
Opodeldoch,  i.  947. 
Oppianua,  i.  174,  313,  345  ;  il  49, 

69, 156. 
Oracle  of  ApoUo,  iii  333. 
Oracles,  i.  uoriz,  ±^  187. 

cessation  of,  lii.  39. 

Orange-pills,  i.  976. 

Orbis  (bird).  l  351. 

Orchis  (man)b  l  988. 

Ordure,  ii.  88. 

—  (Human),  i.  939. 

Oregliana.  il  354. 

Orestes,  l  136  ;  iii  338. 

Organs,  l  xxzv. 

Orêasm,  il  30. 

Onbasius,  l  156,  171,  94c,  305. 

Oriçen,  i.  xx,  xxix,  14  ;  il  9,  994  ; 

iiL  5,  389. 
Orion,  l  989  ;  iii  141,  165. 
Ormonde  (T.  Butler,  Earl  oQ,  iii. 

407. 
Ornithologus,  iii  951. 
Orobanche,  iii.  959. 
Oroetes,  ii.  961. 
Oromasdes,  l  198. 
Orontes,  iii.  469. 
Orosius,  ii.  990,  39X. 
Orpement,  l  977. 
Orpheus.  i.  157,  950,  309  ;  ii*  89* 
(poet),  ii.  391. 


Ortelins,  il  359-3,  365.  369;   5. 

195. 
Orthnigonscus,  il  73. 
Ortilius,  il  396. 
Onis  Apollo  NiliacQS,   i.  z8ô;  n. 

Oryx,  u.  67,  187. 

Osiris,  ii.  4,  185,  339>3  ;  iii  141. 

Osorius,  i.  3x1. 

Ossifrage,  il  9. 

Ostorius,  iii  106. 

Ostrich,  il  6a.  89,  370;  m.  S4o. 

Otter,  i.  395  ;  iii  539. 

Onse  (Great),  iii  596. 

Overall  (John),  Bp.,  iii  405-6. 

Ovid,  l  xxix,  xliii,  256,  xâc»,  396; 

ii*  7*  50*  133.  305,  354,  988  :  m. 

67,  147.  391-3.  4|B. 
Owl,  il  80.  964  ;  iii.  999. 
Ox,  l  IS4,  989  ;  ii.  80.  376.  378. 
—  ilndianl,  il.  67. 
— -(Money),  l  399. 
Oxford,  u.  x8^  ;  m.  557. 
Oxfordshire,  iii.  XX3. 
Oxnead,  iii  4|36. 

Park,  iû.  43a 

Oxycroceum,  l  955. 
O^vter.  u.  74  ;  iii  534. 

Padua,  il  57. 

Psduanius  (Fabrotios),  il  174. 

Plseony,  il  379. 

Pagans,  i.  x8d. 

Pa^oltts  (J.),  L  liil 

P&mters,  u  x8z. 

Palamedest  iii  159. 

Palephatus,  i.  157. 

Pftlermo,  il  334. 

Paliums,  iii  3,  993. 

Palladius,  ii.  30c.  344. 

Pallas,  l  xlvii  ;  il  979. 

Palm-tree,  ii.  8  ;  iii  979. 

Palmistry,  il  976. 

Palsy,  il  199. 

Pamphilian  Sea,  iii  77-S- 

Pamphilus,  l  171,  Z77. 

Pamphlets,  l  177. 

Pan,  il  999  ;  iii.  40, 

Panama,  ii.  369. 

PanciroUtts  (G.),  l  930,  855,  979: 

ii.  9Z,  938,  951  ;  iii  84. 
Pandora  i.  xxxiv. 
Pantagruel,  i.  35. 
Pantalones,  i.  60. 
Pantarbes,  i.  94X. 
Panthers,  i.  36  ;  il  4X,  74. 
Paper,  i.  970. 
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pBiper  (oiled),  i.  214. 
Parabtes,  L  134*  143. 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  iiL  345. 
Paracelsus,  i.  46,  53,  165,  904,  208, 

236,  «39,  247,  266,  303  ;  iL  7, 12, 

88,  Z58  ;  iii.  28,  471. 
Paradise,  i.  8x  ;  ii.  333  ;  iii.  148. 

Bird  of,  il  6l 

Parasite,  ii.  267. 

Parchment,  i.  276. 

Pard,  il  148. 

Pareils,  i.  247  ;  ii.  86. 

Pargitaos,  ii.  286. 

Parnam,  co.  Suffolk,  i.  297. 

Paris  (myih).  i.  318  ;  ii.  385  ;  iii.  3. 

Notre  Dame,  iL  247. 

Pont  Neuf,  i.  158. 

St.  Innocents,  iii.  144. 

(Matthew),  iii.  71. 

Parker  (Matt).  Abp.,  iii.  4x1. 
Pu-khurst  (John),  Bp.,  iii.  398,  409. 
Parma  (O.,  Duke  01),  i.  an. 
Parmenides,  i.  zzi. 
Parricides,  ii.  26. 
Parrot,  ii.  123  ;  iii.  468. 
Parsees,  iiL  loi. 
Parsnips,  L  286,  290. 
Parthenius  Cfaius,  i.  156. 
ParthenopsBUS,  ii.  130. 
Parthia,  il  333. 
Partridçes,  L  336.  341;  ii.  158-9, 

370  ;  iii.  523. 
Parysatis,  il.  6,  261  ;  iiL  68. 
Pasiphae,  i.  158. 
Passion,  L  31,  96. 

flower,  iiL  184. 

Passorer,  ii.  215,  223,  307. 
Paston  (Sir  Robert),  iiL  436. 

(Sir  WilL).  ii.  360  ;  iii.  xo6. 

Patois,  i.  98. 

Patriarchs'  names,  i.  303. 
Patrick  (St.),  u.  154,  386. 
Patroclus,  L  93,  iii.  115,  122. 
Paul  (St.),  L  1,  58,  70,  76,  81,  90, 

Z36,  146  ;  iL  26  ;  liL  55Z. 
Paul  y.,  i.  xriii. 
Paulina,  i.  xlviL 
Paulus  iGgineta,  L  156,  245,  304, 

335' 

Diaconus,  iiL  6$. 

Samosatenus,  L  19a. 

Venettts,  L  171,  231;   U.  ai, 

67  ;  iii.  78. 
Pausanias,  ii.  21  ;  iii.  45. 
Peacock,  iL  91,  394. 

(white),  iL  376. 

Peabeus,  î.  337. 


Peach,  L  293. 

Pfearl,  L  956  ;  iL  73. 

Pfcbbles,  i.  2o6k 

Pe^asus^constelL),  iL  193. 

Peiresc,  iL  ^i  ;  iii.  160. 

Pelagians,  1.  129. 

Peleg,  iL  331. 

Pélican,  i.  178  ;  ii.  202  ;  iii.  518. 

Pellitorj  of  the  wall,  L  166. 

Pelops,  L  347. 

Pembel,  L  xix. 

Pénates,  L  14a 

Pénélope,  iii.  132. 

(game),  i.  i6a 

Pengui,  ii.  xzx. 

Pennius,  iL  ^. 

Penny  fish,  liL  288. 

Pentagon,  iii.  176. 

Pentanglc,  i.  190. 

Pentalithismus,  iiL  i6a 

Ptentateucb,  L  39. 

Penthesilea,  iiL  99. 

People,  L  13a. 

Péplum,  iL  197. 

Peppercoms,  i.  302. 

Pera.  ii.  397. 

Perch,  ii.  14,  83. 

Percy  (Tho.),  Bp.,  iiL  409. 

Peregrmus  (Petrus),  i.  231. 

Perer,  i.  zxix. 

Periander's  wife,  iii.  131. 

Periocd,  iL  301. 

Peripatetics,  i.  xxiii,  99. 

Periwinkle,  iii.  538. 

Perizol,  iii.  43. 

Perpenna,  ii.  2x8-9. 

Pérseus,  ii.  250. 

Persia,  i.  X69,  321;  iL  61,  83,  9a, 

133.  339.  339;  i^'77' 
Persian  Gulf,  iL  365. 

Sea,  ii.  3Sa 

Persians,  iiL  xoa 

Persicaria.  iiL  184. 

Persius,  L  154  ;  ii.  1x4,  252. 

Peru.  L  Z09. 228;  ii.  355,  368,  379-3; 

iii.  97.  308. 
Pnncd  (F.),  iiL  X30. 
Ptttilenoe,  1.  300-z. 
PetraTius  (D.),  iL   X85,   187,  196, 

290,  293,  208,  30a,  328. 
Peter  (St),  1.  19»  37»  79.  I37.  141; 

iii.  3- 

name,  i.  303. 

Fish,  ii.  288,  531. 

Petrarcfa,  ii.  24  ;  iii.  320,  382. 
Petronins,  L  ix,  xxvii,  1,  266;  iL 

118,  144. 
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PetiQ6eI]ntm«  i.  963« 
Petrncitts,  u.  3961 
PMrns  Diaconns,  t  txdx. 
—  Hiapanns,  iii.  93. 
Phsethon,  il  7,  ^. 

his  mVBn,  t.  a6i. 

Phalonx,  iii.  x6s. 
Phalaris,  L  7:^  ;  iii.  78. 
Phanmond,  iii  318. 
Pharaoh,  i.  xli  ;  iii.  141. 
Pharsalia,  i.  zxzrii,  194. 
Phavoriniu,  iii.  43,  376. 
Pheasants,  i.  390. 
Phidias,  i.  330. 
Philadelphiu,  ii.  363. 
Philarcus,  i.  168. 
Phildphus  (Fr.),  ii.  939. 
Philes,  i.  174  ;  "•  959. 
Phiitttas,  ii.  159. 

Philip(St.).  i.  49> 

— —  the  Deacon,  ii.  389. 

—^  King,  iii.  9. 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  i.  98,  980. 

Philippi  (Henrioo),  ii.  309. 

Philipptts,  i.  z8z. 

Philistincs,  i.  989. 

Philo,  i.  38  ;  ii.  z6i,  i63<4  ;  ii.  988, 

993i  3^1  ;  iii-  9. 
Philologers,  i.  zi8. 
Philomela.  iii.  ^9. 
Philopœmen,  iii.  117, 
Philos  (Valerian  de),  ii.  313. 
Philosopher,  t  x^. 
Philosopher's  stone,  i.  58, 66;  ii.  19. 
Philostratus,   i.   ito,   941;    ii.   33, 

«55»  158.  3631  3^5  ;  »»•  4.  a8i. 
Philoxenos,  iii.  49. 
Philtres,  i.  191^,  947. 
Phlebotomy,  ii.  119, 195  ;  iii.  995. 
Phlegm,  i.  318. 

Phlegon  Trallianus,  i.  170  ;  iii.  340. 
Phocas,  iii.  ^^9. 
Phocylides.  ui.  197. 
Phœnicia,  ii.  977,  335,  364. 
Phoenicians,  i.  9^0  ;  li.  8x,  954,  334. 
Phœnicoptenis,  li.  X9. 
Phœnigmus,  L  318. 
Phoeniz,  i.  178,  x8i  ;  il  4,  6  ;  iii. 

X04. 
Phornutus,  ii.  957. 
Phosphonis,  i.  989. 
Photinus,  i.  199. 
Photius,  iii.  71. 
Phiygia,  ii.  366. 
Phut,  ii.  389. 
PhjrsiQgnomists,  iii  931. 
Physiognomy,  i.  86-7  ;  iii.  474. 


PhylloQ,  L  X71. 

Phytognomy,  i.  86,  986. 

Picdolus,  ii.  976. 

Picot,  iii.  576. 

Pictorius.  u  95a 

Pictures,  i.  xoo;  ii.  903,  2x5,  224, 

949;  iii.  .355-. 
Picns  Martius,  1.  300. 
Pierius,  i.  x66,  x8o.  3x7,  333:  û. 

X9,  1x7,  191,  aos,  aïo,  948,  275; 

iiu  4.  19. 
Pig,  ii.  81. 
Pigafetta,  il  X58. 
Pigeoo.  i.  34,  3x7-8,  390- XX  ;  ii.  65, 

8a 
Pigmies,  ii.  X55. 
Pignorius,  il  x6. 
Puce,  ii.  83  ;  iit  537. 
Pilate,  iii.  X39. 
Pilchard,  iii.  539. 
Pine,  i.  96x,  993. 

—  apple,  iii.  168. 

—  nuts,  i.  X96. 

—  tree,  168. 

Pineda,  i.  88,  930;  iL  321  ;  iit  25, 

iiû  XXX. 
Pinpach,  iii.  534. 
Pins,  i.  965. 
Pinto,  ii.  X45. 
Pisander,  i.  xs6. 

Pismire,  i.  963;  ii.  xo9;  iii.  zxg. 
Piso,  i.  xlvii. 
Piss,  i.  X43. 
Pistol,  i.  976. 
Pitch,  l  X89,  905,  965. 
Pittacus.  i.  159. 
Piz  Hispanica,  L  355. 
Pizzle.  iu  40,  53. 
Plagiarism,  i.  X55-6. 
Plaiœ,  iii.  ^33. 
Plancius  (Q.),  ii.  6. 
Plancus{C.),L  xliz. 
Planets,  li.  980. 
Plants,  i.  99,  985,  30X,  307. 
Plants  in  Scripture,  iii.  9x8. 
Plaster  Gratta  Dei,  L  955. 
Plate  River,  iL  354. 
Platina,  iii.  6x. 
Plato,  il  xzi-xxii,  xxiv,  zxyi,  xli-zlii, 

47. 99.  loi»  "S.  i^.  173. 185,  335, 

347;  "•  37.  89.  89»  "a.  139.  14a. 

x6x,  X7X,  X74,  X79. 
Plautua,  i.  930  ;  il  39. 
Play.  i.  99. 
Pleasure.  iii.  466. 
Pléiades,  ii.  956,  303,  3o6u 
Plempiiis,  iL  zx9,  393. 
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Pleiirisy,  ii.  iz6  ;  uL  378. 

Plint,  passim, 

Plotinus,  ii.  y^ù, 

Plover,  iiL  519. 

Plutarch,  paasim, 

Pluto,  iii.  131. 

Podocftteras,  ii.  ai. 

Poets,  i.  181. 

Pointers,  i.  ^. 

Poisons,  i.  liii,  aia,  346,  364-5,  284, 

333:  ".71;  iii.  69. 
Poland,  iii.  347. 
Pôle  (North),  i.  341. 

(North  and  South),  ii.  340. 

Polenta,  iii.  333. 

PolilManus,  i.  L 

Politicians,  L  139. 

Polities.  i.  85. 

Pollinctors,  1. 1  ;  iii.  81. 

Pollnx  ( Julius),  iL  zz8,  340  ;  UL  43. 

Polonus  (Martin),  iii.  71. 

Polysenus,  iii.  303. 

Polybius,  L  168  ;  ii.  339. 

Polycrates,  i.  xlTiii  ;  ii.  361. 

Poljrgamy,  i.  xoo. 

Polydorus,  iii.  xix. 

Polyphemus,  ii.  46,  49  ;  iii.  4a. 

Polypody,  i.  394,  303. 

Polypus,  iii.  534. 

Polytheism,  l  Z04-5. 

Pomegranate,  ii.  394. 

trce,  iii.  341. 

Pomona,  iii.  3. 

Pompeius.  i.  xxvii,  xlix,  146,  z68, 

194  ;  iii.  89,  47S.  489. 
Pompeys,  iii.  89. 
Pomponius,  iii.  xzz. 
Pontanus,  i.  Iv. 
Pontus,  i.  335. 
Poole,  iii.  534. 
Popes,  i.  59. 
Poplar,  i.  SOI. 
Poppaea,  iii.  99. 
Poppius(Hamenia),  ii.  141. 
Poppy,  iii.  34. 
Porcacchi  (T.),  iii.  45. 
Porcelain.  i.  379-81. 
Porcupine.  ii.  41. 
Porph^us,  L  49  ;  ii.  78,  ^o. 
Porpoises,  i.  346  ;  ii.  88  ;  ni.  537. 
Porret,  ii.  368. 
Porta  (Bapt.),  i.  176^  340,  344,  353, 

374-5,  3^*  398  ;  il.  15  ;  iii.  z5a 
Porter  (Edm.  ),  iii.  399. 
Portugal,  il  335,  364. 
Porus,  i.  31X  ;  u.  337. 
Porwigle,  ii.  17,  315,  380. 


Posidonitia,  l  xIt;  ii.  316. 
Posterity,  i.  zzi. 
PosthumoQS  Works,  iii.  394. 
Posthumus,  iii.  433. 
Postillers,  i.  3x7. 
Pot,  i.  370. 
Potosi,  iii.  97. 
Powder,  i.  33a 

ç>lot,  i.  38. 

Pox,  li.  153  ;  iii.  378. 

Prague,  i.  liv. 

Prastagus,  iii.  106. 

Prateolus,  i.  144. 

Praziteles,  i.  1;  ii.  74;  iii  337. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  i.  14. 

Prester  John,  ii.  379. 

Priapus,  iii.  337,  371. 

Pride,  i.  98. 

Prierius,  1.  xvi. 

Priests,  L  137. 

Primrose,  l5r.,  i.  zz8. 

Principes,  iii.  x6z. 

Printer,  ii  159. 

Printing,  i.  xxziii,  156,  331. 

Priscian,  i.  89  ;  iii  304. 

Priscillian,  i  193. 

Probos,  iii.  433. 

Produs,  i  335  ;  ii  96,  145,  164. 

Proconesus,  h.  3. 

Procopins,  ii  ^34  ;  iii.  43, 65,  a88, 450. 

Procnistes,  iii.  164. 

Prodigies,  i.  303. 

Professions.  1.  X53. 

PrometheuSy  ii  xx8. 

Prongs,  i  aaz. 

Propertius,  iii.  xia 

Prophecies,  iii.  493. 

Prophecy  conceming  Nations,  iii. 

34a. 
Prosper  Alpinns,  iii.  337. 
Protagoras,  i  xziii. 
Proteus,  ii  335. 

Provence,  ii  xxx  ;  iii  343,  360.  33a 
Proverbs,  i.  39,  134,  395. 
Prussian  knife,  i.  347. 
Psammitichus,  ii.  386. 
Psellus.  i  xivi,  384. 

PSBUDODOXIA  EpIDEMICA,  i  1x3. 

Pseudomelanthium,  iii  38a 

Psylls,  i.  liii 

Ptolemseus  Lagi,  i  xxxii 

Philaddphus,    i.  xxxii-xxxiii  ; 

Ptolemy  m.,  lu  5. 

• (Ci),  î.  37,  x63,  X79,  335;  H. 

171,  387.  336,  35».  35a.  374.  378, 
383.398^ 
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PubMoeiioe,  ii.  359. 

PoiBii.  iii  518. 

Polie  (foodl  iiL  S18-9. 

Palvertoft  (Randolph),  iu.  403. 

Polvinaria,  iii.  156. 

Pumioe,  ii.  Z4a 

Purchas,  iiL  70,  86. 

Purgative,  i.  245  ;  ii.  195-7. 

Porgatory,  L  71. 

Purge,  i.  305. 

Purple,  ii.  41. 

Puteos  (Cassianus)»  ii.  24-5. 

Pfgmaleoii,  ii.  78  ;  iii.  81. 

Pynmids,  il  360  ;  iii  139,  249. 

Vytm,  funeral,  iii.  98,  uç, 

Pyrrhus,  ii.  21. 

Pythagoms,  l  zli-zliii,  ao,  55,  142, 

186. 198,  252,  288,  335  ;  ii.  54.  78. 

802, 129, 161, 177,  256;  m.  1x5. 

(Letter),  ii.  114. 

Pythia,  i.  x88. 
I^hias,  i.  93. 
I^rthius,  iii.  74. 

QUACKSALVEKS,  i.  138. 

Quadmpeds,  iii  527. 

Quail  il.  8a  ;  iii.  70,  523. 

Quartan  Agues,  iii  378. 

Quatemity,  l  192. 

Quich,  iii  11^ 

QuicksilTer,  1.  t^^,  204,  207,  221, 

«36,  «39.  975  ;  !»•  54. 
Quince.  il  ^,  394. 
Quincunx.  lii.  Z5a 
Quinsay,  ii.  355. 
Quinsies,  l  304.  3x8. 
QuinqueraDUS,  iii.  260. 
Quintilian,  iii.  153. 

Raamah.  ii.  381. 

Rabbins,  1 131  ;  ii.  9,  33.  37. 

Rabelais,  l  35  ;  iii  76,  32a 

Rabican,  il  59. 

Rachel,  iii  19. 

Radzivil.  iii  225.  256,  26a. 

Rahab,  il  228  ;  iii  255. 

Raia.    Sst  Ray-fish. 

Rail,  iii.  518,  523. 

Rain,  il  36a 

Rainbow,  iii.  ix. 

(Innar),  l  X03. 

Raleefa  (William).  Bp.,  iii  141. 
Raleigh  (Sir  W.),  ii.  238,  32X.  348, 

364  ;  iii.  x8. 
Ram,  ii.  158-^ 
Ram's  hom,  lil  194. 
Ramists.  i.  xxiv. 


Ramusius,  l  980  ;  Bi.  103. 
Ranny,  ii.  45. 

RanuHculus  viridis,  ii,  17. 
Ranzanus,  ii.  33^ 
Ransovios  (H.),  il  X71. 
Raphaël  Urbino,  il  axa,  aaa. 
Rapunculus,  iii  asy. 
Rat,  l  365  ;  ii.  65. 

(water),  il  44. 

Ratisbon,  i.  1;^$. 

Rattlesnake,  iii.  179. 

Ra^eu,  il  264;  iii.  292,  543. 

Ray  (Mr.),  iii.  541. 

Ray-fish,  il  74;  iii  533. 

Rasor-fish,  111.  534. 

Reason,  l  31,  89,  96;  iiï.  473. 

Rebecca,  iiu  z6. 

Red  Sea,  l  xz,  17,  231;    n-  361. 

363-7  :  "i-  77.  «42-3» 
Redi  (Francisco),  il  32. 
Redman  (William),  Bp..  ii 
Redshank,  iii.  292,  5x9. 
Reedham,  iii  5161 
Reeds,  iii  875. 
R^o-Montanus,  l  xxv.  24. 
R^ulus,  l  xxxvi. 
Relies,  i.  43,  44. 
Religio  Laùit  l  xzviil 
Rémora,  i.  250  ;  ii.  107. 
Remus,  1339;  iii  99- 
Renatus,  in.  27. 
Renealmus,  iii.  26X. 
Repbrtokium,  iii.  397. 
Rcsen,  il  331. 
Restharrow,  iii.  279. 
Résurrection,  i.  67  ;  ii.  7. 
Reoben,  iii  19. 
Revenee,  i.  96  ;  iii  49a. 
Reynolds ( Edward),  Bp.,  iii  4TS1-13. 
Rbabdomancy,  il  278^. 
Rhadamanthus,  l  64. 
Rhamnus,  iii.  223. 
Rhetoric,  l  134,  X63. 
Rbinoceros,  l  174;  il  67,  691 
Rhodes,  il  36X  ;  iii.  225. 
Rhodians,  h.  82,  278. 
Rhodiginus  (C).  l  203  ;  il  25,  62, 

laS.  13.6-7. 144. 146.  i6a,  165,  xyi, 

312  ;  lii.  47. 
Rhodius,  iii.  30X. 
Rhodomanus,  l  169. 
Rhombus,  iii.  x6x. 
Rhubarb,  i.  165,  349  ;  il  197.  368. 
Rhyntace,  ii.  6, 6z. 
Rice,  iii.  257. 
Ricius,  il  233, 
Rickets,  iii.  377-8. 
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Riding,  i.  171. 

Ridlej,  i.  226,  233. 

Rigaltiiis,  iil  298. 

Riminij  L  223. 

Ring,  ii.  117,  385-6. 

Ring-doves,  i.  293. 

Ring-finger,  ii.  117. 

Ringlestone,  iii.  521. 

Ringo,  iii.  zi2. 

RioJiuiiis,  i.  338  ;  ii.  63. 

Ripa,  ii.  265. 

Rittertnisins,  L  174. 

Rituale  Grsecum,  iil  127. 

Rively  (B.),  iii.  413. 

River,  i.  20^. 

RiTer-dog,  1.  325. 

Rochet  (fish),  iii.  530. 

Rock,  rocks,  i.  241-2. 

Rock-allom,  i.  2^ 

Rod,  diTining,  iL  278. 

Rodulphtts,  L  282. 

Rodulpbos  IL,  i.  241. 

Roisold,  iii.  m. 

Rollrich,  iii.  X13. 

Rollo,  iii.  ZX3. 

Roma  Soteranea,  iiL  151,  431. 

Romans,  L  90,  339. 

Rome,  i.  139,  165,  X94,  226,  228, 

283,  316.  33a.  339;   u.  6,  354; 

iii.  76,  118. 

Camfus  Martius,  il  252. 

Chnrch  of,  i.  37,  79. 

English  Collepié,  ii.  249. 

Lateran  Obelisk,  iii  152. 

Mansolenm  of  Augnstus,  iii. 

156. 

St  Angelo,  iii.  144. 

St.  Peter'a,  ii.  4. 

Vatican  Library,  l  38. 

Romulus,  i.  339. 

Rondelet,  i.  267, 324-5  ;  ii.  74»  85-6, 

100,  20^  ;  iii.  182,  527-8,  530. 
Rooks,  iil.  523. 
Ropalic  Verses,  iii.  304. 
Ros-solis,  i.  306. 
Rose,  i.  44. 

Undcr  the,  ii.  266. 

(FiTe  Brethren  of  the),  iii.  Z76. 

of  Jéricho,  i.  2^^  ;  iii.  240. 

Rosemary,  ii.  208  ;  ni.  222. 
Rosin,  i.  253. 
Rosse  (A.),  t.  XL 
Rovigno,  lit  378. 
Rowolfius,  iil  26a. 
Rubrios,  i.  xliz. 
Rubus,  iii.  223. 
Ruby,  i.  281, 285. 

VOL.  III. 


Ruck,  iii  78. 

Ruellius,  iii  4. 

Rueiis(F.),  i  23s,  241,  259,  278. 

284. 
RufiF,  m.  520,  537. 
Ruffinus,  1.  243. 
Ru^Çe  (William),  Bp.,  iii  409. 
Ruim  (Carlo),  i.  315. 
Rupertus,  i.  3x7. 
Ruptures,  i.  245,  247. 
Rushes,  i.  274. 
Russia,  Emperor  of,  i.  233. 
Russians,  iiu  129. 
RusHH  avctores,  ii  305. 
Ruth,  ii.  274. 
Rye,  i.  260,  265  ;  ii.  xoa  ;  iii  23a, 

245»  247. 

S,  i  zlix,  B^ 

2,  i  zlix  ;  li.  2X6. 

Sa  (Emannel  de),  iii.  977. 

Sabellicus,  ii  3^. 

Sabellius,  i  192. 

Sabtacha,  ii.  38X. 

Sabtah,  ii.  381. 

Sacro  Bosco  (J.  de),  ii.  178,  398. 

Saddles,  i  X7Z. 

Sadduoees,  i.  190. 

Sagapenum,  i  256. 

Sagath^,  iii  6a. 

Saguntium,  iii.  258. 

St.  Denis,  ii  68  ;  iii.  35a 

Tohn*s  Wort,  i.  X89. 

Malo,  iii.  K34, 

Michael    islands,  l   227  ;    ii. 

349'  39^* 
—  Olave's  Bridge,  iii  399* 
Saints,  i  41,  80. 

names,  i.  303. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  i.  275,  277. 
Sal-gemma,  i.  255-6. 
Sal  prunellœ,  i.  277. 
Salah,  ii.  294. 

Salamander,  i.  83, 178  ;  ii.  x8. 
Salian,  ii.  32X  ;  ùi.  9. 
Saligniaco  (B.  de)j  379. 
Salisbury  Plain,  in.  324. 
Sallow,  1.  271,  293. 
Sallust,  ii.  ai8. 
Salmanasser,  iî.  X49,  287. 
Salmasius,  i  173,  203  ;  li.  182,  2x6, 

ai8,  234,  257  ;  iii  160. 
Salmon,  iii.  ^. 
(John),  Bp.,  iii.  408,  4x3,  4x9, 

420. 
Salmuth,  ii  ax. 
Sait,  i  X55, 205-7;  ii  I54.a65,  367. 
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Sait  of  Steel,  i.  33a. 
Salt-pctre,  i.  204-5. 

318  ;  u.  ^^ 
Saithouae,  ui.  4x9. 
Saltimboncoes,  i.  138. 
Salvation.  i.  75,  78-9,  80,  95. 
Salvino,  i.  axz. 
Samarcand,  iii.  6a. 
Samaria,  i.  3x8. 
Samaritans,  i.  39  :  ii.  289. 
Sammonicus,  i.  107  ;  il  44. 
Samos,  iii  49. 
Samson,  i.  34,  aSa. 
Samuel,  L  187. 
Saa  Salvador,  iii.  308. 
Sanctiiu  (F.),  i.  z66. 
Sanctoriua,  L  a66  ;  ii.  139. 
Sand,  i.  ao6,  264. 

Snni^qif^^^  i.  355,  277. 

Sandlin  (John),  iii.  397.  403-4. 

Sandys  (George),  ii.  153,  351. 

SoM^is  draconUt  i.  2x5,  3561 

Samtjr,  ii.  xo6. 

Sap,  t.  302-3. 

Sapphires,  i.  3x3-14,  255,  268, 284.5. 

Saracens»  ii.  X4^. 

Sardanapalus,  iii.  77. 

Sardinos,  ii.  86w 

Sardis,  iii.  X50. 

Sardius,  i.  285. 

Sardonix,  i.  285. 

Sarenus  Sammonicus,  il  19. 

Sargasso,  iiL  192. 

Sarmatia,  iii.  xxa. 

Sarsenet,  i.  257. 

Satan,  i.  X2X,  123.  130,  X43,  182. 

Saturn,  L  59,  106,  191  ;  U.  78,  182. 

Temple  of,  ii.  254. 

Satumus  Egyptius,  ii.  333. 

Saul,  i.  X95  ;  iii.  241. 

Saulterdle,  iii.  293. 

Sauras,  iiL  530. 

Sa^e  (Sir  H.),  i.  xlviii  ;  iii.  406. 

Sabine,  i.  X71. 

SaTOurie,  i.  307  ;  iii>  189. 

Sazony  (Duke  of),  iii.  54X. 

Saw-fish,  iii.  528. 

Saxo,  i.  241  ;  iii.  xz2. 

Saxon  language,  iii.  307. 

Saxons,  iii.  xxa. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  ii.  68. 

ScasTola,  i.  xzxvi,  62  ;  ii.  X24  ;  iii. 


(T.  C.  andj.  J.),AunM. 
,ju.534.. 


Scallops, 

Seamler  (Ëdm.),  Bp.,  iii.  ^99»  409. 

Scsunmony,  L  975,  349  ;  ii.  197. 


Scanderberg,  iii.  437. 

Scape-goat,  i.  262. 

Scarborough  (Dr.),  iiL  515. 

Scarlet  tincture,  iii.  259. 

Sœptidsm.  L  148. 

Sceptics,  L  77,  09. 

ScUusselberg.  UKTa. 

Scholars,  L  89,  90. 

Scfaoolman,  i.  125. 

Scipio,  i.  a^. 

Sdavonia,  u.  ^96. 

Schonevèld,  iii.  173,  529,  53x.a. 

Sdatica,  iiL  2. 

Scolopax,  iiL  ^yx, 

Soolopoidrae,  iL  22,  25  ;  iiL  528. 

Scombri,  ii.  358. 

Scorpion,  L  83,  x66,  30X,  ^5. 

Soorpitts  (constellation),  1.  106  ;  ÎL 

'89.  . 

— — '  mannnSy  i.  320. 

Scortia  (Baptista^L  354. 

Scotdunen,  L  oa 

Scrape  (fish),  iiL  538. 

Scribonitts  Largus,  L  156  ;  iîL  ixx. 

364,301. 
Scythia,  iL  332,  335. 
Scythian  language,  iiL  313. 
Scythians,  iL  280,  286  ;  iiL  zoi,  30%. 
Sea.  L  24, 163. 
—  banstide,  iiL  53^ 

calf,  iiL  527. 

cole,  i.  357. 

dug,  iiL  536. 

hedgehog,  iii.  ^. 

horse,  L  256  ;  u.  70,  74. 

leech,  iii.  536. 

loch,  iii,  531. 

louse,  iii.  $35. 

Miller's  Thumb,  iii.  531. 

serpent,  ii.  74. 

stars,  iiL  ^5. 

swallow,  I.  3SX,  515. 

tortoises,  iL  oa 

woodcock,  iii.  53CX 

wolf,  iiL  529. 

Seal  (animal),  iii.  527. 

skin.  L  298. 

Seasons,  iL  300,  314,  318. 
Sebund  (Raymond),  L  164. 
Securidaca,  L  297. 
Seed.  L  30X. 

(hnman),  i.  204. 

Seed-time,  iL  306. 
Selenns,  L  253. 
Seleucus,  iii.  229,  329. 
Self-love,  L  9a. 
Selimus,  ii.  354. 
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Sem,  Oi.  x^ 

Semenda,  li.  6. 

Semiramis,  i.  321  ;  ii  324-5»  333. 

336;  iïl  xa8. 
Sempronius  (Gygas),  ti  91. 
Senaga,  il  369. 
Seneca,  i.  xi,  ziv,  xix»  xlir-xlv,  liv, 

33,  67,  107.  174,  aoa,  219,  274, 

a88.  298,  356-7.  359,  366. 
Senesinus,  iii.  538. 
Senna,  i.  165,  349  ;  ii.  197. 
Sennertus,  L  203,  247,  278. 
Septalitts  (Manfred),  iiL  75. 
Septuagint,  ii.  293. 
Serapion,  l  171,  242,  284,  304;  iii* 

2. 
Serapis,  i.  243  ;  iii.  152. 
Serbonis,  iil  ^3. 
Sergitts  XL,  iii.  60,  61. 
Serpent,  L  xxi,  x8,  33.  122-3,  '3$> 

166,  299»  309»  314.  333.  337  ;  "- 

13,  22,  24,  81  ;  lit.  527. 

(Bibl.).  ii.  209. 

(Brazen),  i.  32. 

Serpents'  teeth,  i.  289. 

Seriwile,  il  35. 

Sertorins,  ii.  2i8-x^;  iii.  79. 

Senrerius  (Pope),  iil  66. 

Servius,  i.  141  ;  il  234,  254,  306. 

Sesamum,  iii.  238. 

Sesostris,  il  5,  361. 

Seth,  Sethians,  i.  192  ;  ii.  77,  82  ; 

iii.  9,  23. 
Seven,  ii.  160-1. 
SeverinusJAorelius),  ii.  28,  3^. 
Sererns,  Emperor,  il  279  ;  iii.  Z05, 

XO6,  Z20,  468. 
SeviUe,  i.  175. 
Sextius,  physieian,  il  19. 
Sferra  Cavallo,  i.  297. 
Sforeino  (F.),  iil  30a 
Shark,  iii.  528. 
Sbearwater,  iii.  516. 
Sheba,  ii.  381-2. 

Queen  of,  iii.  26. 

Sheep,  l  289,  31a,  341  ;  il  80. 

rot,  l  306. 

Sheldrake,  ui.  5x6. 
Shell,  ii.  Z07-8. 
Shepherds,  l  ^06. 
Sheringham,  iil  534. 
Shew-bfead.  iii.  163. 
Shilo,  il  299. 
Shinar,  i.  37  ;  iii.  x8. 
Shittah  tree,  iii.  224. 
Shoeing-horn,  iii.  522. 
Shovelards,  iil  51,  5x& 


Showers  of  wheat,  U  303. 
Shrew,  ii.  44. 
Shrimp,  il  41. 
Siberis,  il  375. 
Sibjrl.  I64;  11.  233, 
SiciHHum,  iii.  258. 
Sicily,  ii.  333,  373. 
Sicyonians,  li.  332. 
Sidonians,  ii.  381, 383. 
Sidonius,  iii.  109,  468. 
Sigismund,  l  xxxvii  ;  ii.  395. 
Sigma,  ii.  ai6. 
Signor,  Grand,  il  362. 
Sigonitts  (C),  i.  332;  il  144. 
Silence,  il.  266-7  ;  iil  498. 
SiJer  moHtoMUM,  i.  263. 
Silhon  (       de),  i.  xxxv. 
Siliqua,  iii.  226. 
Silkwormfl,  l  58,  336  ;  il  zi. 
SiUy-how,  ii.  272. 
Silver,  i.  239,  240,  255. 

foliate,  i.  257. 

SilTester  il.  Pope,  i.  xw, 

Simeon,  ii.  82. 

Simocrates,  1 155. 

Simples,  L  157,  165. 

Simplicitis,  i.  335  ;  il  287. 

Simulation,  iii.  500. 

Sin,  u  60,  61,  77. 

Sinai,  ii.  347. 

Sinites,  ii.  383. 

Sinon,  i.  isS, 

Sion,  ii.  325. 

Sirins,  ii.  183. 

Sisypbus,  i.  3x0. 

Sitomagus,  iil  X07. 

Six,  il  X2X. 

SixtusY.,  il  245. 

Sixty-three,  ii.  160. 

Skate,  l  333  ;  ii.  75  ;  iii.  539. 

Skerewyng  (Roger)»   Bp.,  iil  408, 

4x0. 
Sleep.  i.  X05-7,  X87  :  iii.  380. 
Sleswick,  iii.  X12-X3. 

Sloc,  il394... 

Slow-wonn,  u.  3X,  45. 

Smallage,  iii.  296. 

Small-ooal.  l  a7x-2,  274,  276. 

Small-pox,  iii.  378. 

Smelt,  iii.  531. 

Smiths'  cinders,  l  2391 

Smoke,  il  267. 

Smjrris,  l  2^ 

Snails,  i.  xlix,  83  ;  ii.  14-15.  19,  48, 

6x. 
Snake,  i.  306  ;  ii.  61,  105,  107  ;  iii. 

179. 
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Soeeang,  ii.  144. 

Snellias,  ii.  373. 

Snipe,  ii.  115. 

Sqow,  i.  zo8p   163,  199,  ao3,  905. 

an,  214. 
Soap,  i.  a6i. 
Socrates,  i.  zxzvii,  41,  99,  185,  317  ; 

iii  137. 
Sodom,  i.  zxviii,  3a;   iii.  58,  336, 

330.37a. 

lake  of  ,  iii.  56. 

Sogdiana,  iii.  69. 

Sole,  iii  533. 

Solel,  L  304. 

Solinos  (J.),  i.  xlix,  155,  173,  303, 

33s,  363-3.  278.  308,  331,  338, 

330.  33a;  "•  I.  So.  67,  81,  131, 

197,  155.  aoa.  «34.  399.  3^3-4  î 

m.  45. 
Solitude,  1.  104. 
Solomon,  L  31,  34,  38,  79,  80,  99, 

III.  179,  190.  330;   ii.  47.  345; 

iii.  31,  77. 
Solon,  ii.  173-3  ;  iii.  48. 
Solstice,  i.  44  ;  ii.  309,  31a 
Solyman.  iii.  48a 
Soot.  ii.  38& 
Soothsayers,  i.  146. 
Soothsayinç,  l  137. 
Sophocles.  li.  331. 
Sorceries,  i.  46. 
Sorites,  i.  30. 
Sortes,  ii.  379. 
Soûl  of  Man.  i.  70. 
Southampton,  iii.  418. 
Southcreek,  iii.  ité, 
Southwell  (Sir  F.),  iii.  40a 
Sow,  ii.  81. 
,  Sow-thistles,  ii.  loa. 
Sozomen.  ii.  359. 
Spadoes,  i.  343. 
Spain,  i.  330,  3s8,  339,  380  ;  u.  59, 

149.  305.  334-S.  339.  341.  373. 
397, 

Spaniards,  i.  83.  90  ;  Iii.  31a 
Spaoish  mares,  i.  331. 
Sparrow.  i.  317,  341  ;  il  115. 
—  (Aiith.J,  Bp..  iii.  413. 

(fish),  li.  37^ 

Sparrow-camel,  ii.  63. 

Sparrow-hawky  iii.  3^ 

Spartans,  i.  188  ;   ii.*  80  ;    iii  78, 

338. 
Spartianus.  ii  339.  373. 
Speedwdl,  i.  304. 
Spelman,  iii.  331. 
Spelta.  iii.  333. 


^;)enoer  (Henry).  Bp..  iii.  406.  410, 

435. 

(Guuiodlor),  iii.  495. 

(Miles),  iii.  3^. 

Spendlow  (Mr.^,  m.  40^ 
Sperma  Coeti,  i.  315  ;  li.  85. 
Sphère  (Eighth),  i  i6a 
Sphinx,  ii  i. 
Spider,  i  34,  300-1,  337  ;  ii  46, 95, 

99  ;  iii  56. 
— ^  (Phalanfimn),  ii  349. 

(RedaiT),  ii  355  ;  iii.  159, 177. 

Spigelins,  ii.  16,  373  ;  iii.  4. 
Spina,  iii.  33^. 
Spintrian,  i  h,  ^. 
Spirito  Santo.  ii.  355. 

— river,  ii  374. 

Spiriu.  i  4^,  3oa 

—  (appantion),  ii  378. 

Sponge,  i  365.  370. 

Sprat,  iii.  533. 

Spring.  i  xnx,  35  ;  ii.  300-3. 

Spruodand,  i.  347. 

Spunk.  i  374. 

Spurfe.  i.  305. 

Squalder,  iii  533,  535-6. 

Square,  i  163. 

Squirrel,  i  31a  ;  ii  133.  377. 

Subies,  i.  371. 

Stacte,  iii  335. 

Stampialia.  ii  334. 

Stanticle,  iii.  538. 

Stapleton  (Sir  R.),  iii.  64. 

Star  (Nortbi  i  166. 

Star,  Stars,  i.  133, 193,  197, 330;  ii. 

Stare,  tu.  70. 

Starlrâtterus,  iii.  lia. 

Starling,  iii  534. 

Statira,  iii.  68. 

Statists,  i.  139. 

Statius,  ii  130. 

Staurobates,  ii.  336. 

SUvesaker,  iii.  agéw 

Steel,  i  308,  914,  3x9,  39^  331. 

963. 
Stoganography,  i.  353. 
Stephanus,  i  169. 
Stephetis  (       |,  iii.  438. 
Stemophikalmt,  ii  47. 
Steuchus  (A.),  i  xxii;  ii  szo;  îB. 

o5-      .. 
Stews,  u.  3g7. 

Stibadion,  li  ax6. 

Stibium,  i.  209,  355,  369. 

Stifi&kay,  iii  534. 

Stiog-fish,  iii.  531. 
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45.  $3.  55.  77. 
lus),  1.  a5a. 


Stint,  ÏÏL  ^ig. 

Stirrops,  u.  238. 

Stobœns,  ii.  51  ;  iii.  150. 

Stode,  L  Ut. 

Stoics,  i.  zxvi,  77,  99»  z86. 

Stone  (disease),  L  167,  axo,  axa, 

a6i,  a63-4  ;  lii.  379,  381. 

(hoUow),  ii.  a8a. 

(pbilosophers'),  i.  330. 

Stones,  L  ao6. 

(precious)i  i.  69  ;  iii,  aao. 

Storax,  L  ao6. 

Stork,  L  337;  ii.  81,  9a,  aoa;  iii. 

70,  acT,  SIC. 
Stow  (John),  iii.  421. 
Strabo,  i.  xxriii,  xlviii,  78,  156, 170, 

308;  il  156,  165,  336,  a87,  334-5, 

348,  350.  356.  364-6.  369.  375. 

„  378.  397;  ?"• 

Strada  (Famianus) 

Strangers,  û.  378. 

Strangulation,  i.  304. 

Stratiotes,  iii.  167. 

Strebaeus,  iii.  150. 

Stubble,  iii.  334. 

Sturgeon,  iii.  538. 

Sturmius  (J.),  ii.  175. 

Styrax  Liquida,  i.  355. 

Styx,  i.  a^8. 

Suama,  ii.  35*;,  374- 

Suarez,  L  xxiii.  34. 

Sub-refonnists,  i.  79. 

Succory,  iii.  374. 

Sueno,  iii.  107. 

Suçons,  iii.  xxx*i3. 

Suetonius.  L  xxxiii,  1,  Ii,  17a,  310; 

ii.  ai,  x8o,  317,  340  ;  iii.  36,  39. 
Suez,  ii.  ^,  36^ 
Soffolk,  1.  397  ;  lii.  5x6. 
Sugar,  i.  305.  307,  370. 
Suidas,  ii.  X74,  334,  354,  365-6  ;  iii. 

a8.  43,  65. 
Sulphur,  L  331.  340,  355,  36x,  373, 

276  ;  ii.  367,  388-9. 

Vive,  i.  371,  376. 

Summer,  i.  xxix,  35  ;  ii.  303. 
Sun,  i.  48,  X33,  163,  X79,  194,  197, 

358  ;  ii.  4.  7.  371,  383, 313,  372-3, 

399- 
Sun-flowers,  iii.  x68. 
Sunsbine,  i.  79. 
Sunderogis  (Micbael),  i.  340. 
Superlatives,  iL  354. 
Superstition,  i.  9,  143  ;  il.  365. 
Supinity,  L  140,  X47. 
Supporters  (heraldic),  ii.  354. 
Surgeons,  iii.  3x9. 

VOL.  HT. 


Surius,  iii.  zz6. 

Surlingham  Ferry,  iii  537. 

Susanna,  iii.  363. 

Susians,  il  333. 

Suthfield  (Walter  de),  Bp.,  iii.  4x0. 

Sutton  Hospital,  iii.  407. 

Swallows,  l  X43,  3x7  ;  il  377. 

(sea),  I351. 

Swan,  il.  89,  370  ;  m.  5x4. 

Swidmrdus,  l  347. 

Swift  (lizard),  iii.  538. 

Swimming,  li.  134. 

Swine,  l  313  ;  ii.  80,  334. 

Swords,  l  44. 

Swordiish,  l  356  ;  ii.  69  ;  iii  538. 

Sycomore,  iii.  3,  3^3-5. 

Sylla  (Cornélius),  in.  99,  100,  X43. 

Syllogism,  l  X34. 

Sylvius  (F.),  il  175  ;  iîl  67. 

Syinmacbus,  l  193;  ii.  X57,  393; 

iii.  388,  3Ç4. 
Sjrmmeti^,  li.  386. 
Sympborianus  (C),  iii.  374. 
Synesius,  iii.  76. 
Syracb,  iii.  15. 
Syracides,  iii.  X4. 
Syracusia,  iii.  77. 
Syrens.  il  89,  353. 
Syrens'  song,  iii.  137. 
Syria,  ii.  380  ;  iii.  374. 
Syrians,  ii.  8o-x,  396. 
Synips,  i.  358. 

T,  l  xlix,  89. 

Tables  (Twelve),  Kl  50a 

Tadtumity,  iii.  498. 

Tacitus,  L  xlii,  xlvii,  zox  ;   il  5,  8x, 

«38.  348,397;  iii.  iii-ia. 

Emperor,  iii.  433. 

Tadpole,  ii.  17,  x8,  38a 
Tainct,  ii.  98. 
Talc,  Talcum,  i.  355-6. 
Taliacotius,  i.  353,  347. 
Tamarind,  il  197. 
Tamarisk,  iii.  333. 
Tammarice,  iii  233, 
Tamerlane,  iii.  63. 
Tanais,  il  332,  35a 
Tantalus,  l  ^xo. 
Taprobana,  1.  331. 
Tarantula.  ii.  xo6. 
Tardi£fe,  iii.  30a 
Targuxn,  i.  38^  ;  iii.  X55. 
Tarquinius  Pnscus,  i.  xlix,  X43. 
Tananta  (Valescus  de),  i.  386. 
Tarsus,  iii.  77. 
Tartar,  i.  304,  206  ;  ii.  394. 

Sp2 
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Taitar,  oil  of,  \.  277. 

sait  of.  i.  27a 

Tartaretus,  i.  35. 

Tartars.  ii.  83,  354  ;  ui.  347. 

Tartaros,  iii.  131. 

Tartary,  ii.  ai,  106,  190,  396. 

Emperor  of,  ii.  ai. 

Tau,  iii.  151. 

Taunis,  i.  158  *,  iii.  165. 

ship.  L  339. 

(coD3tellatioD),  ii.  256,  303. 

Tavem-music,  L  lox. 

Teale,  iii.  517. 

Tear-bottles,  iii.  1x5. 

Teazel,  iii.  167. 

Teeth,  iii,  377. 

Tekd,  L  xvL 

Telesin,  iiL  31a 

Tempest,  i.  984. 

Tenapha,  iii  15a. 

Tenby.  ii.  390. 

Tench,  iii  ^37. 

Teneriffe.  h.  3»;$,  357. 

Tenison  (T.),  111.  317. 

Tenth  wave  and  egg,  iii.  66-7. 

Terebinthus,  iii.  341. 

Tereus,  iii.  ^a,  991. 

Terra  Lemoia,  i.  335. 

Terrella,  i.  aas. 

TertuUian,  i.  idx.  zzzvii,  x6;  ii.  4, 

S,  8,  a89,  398  ;  iii.  53. 
Testicles,  i.  14a,  331-6. 
Tetragrammaton,  i.  190  ;  ii.  933. 
Tetricus.  iii.  107,  433. 
Tetter,  iiL  159. 
6,  iii.  138. 

Thaïes,  i.  xx,  159,  ai7  ;  ii.  163. 
Thalmudisti  i.  la^. 
Thames,  il  90  ;  iu.  514. 
Thargom.  l  ia3. 
Thebes,  ii.  i6a,  33a  ;  iii.  77. 
Themison,  ii.  aox. 
Themistocles,  l  X07  ;  ii.  X47  ;  iii. 

480. 
Theocritus,  l  156,  338-9  ;  il  146. 
Tbeodoret,  i.  zzxi,  xli  ;  U.  395  ;  iii. 

40. 
Theodoric,  iii.  xao,  a88. 
Theodonis,  il  358. 
Theodosins,  l  180;   il  393,  359; 

iii.  a94,  330. 
Theodotian,  ii.  157. 
Theodotus,  i.  193. 
Theon,  i.  344. 
Theophanes,  ii.  a9a 
Theophilus,  Antioch.,  ii.  99a 
Theophrastos,  i.  xliii,  359,  391,  345  ; 


u-  a6»  30>  59*  148  :  ûî-  iS3*  ^43. 

348. 
Theoi^ijlact,  il  aax-a. 
Thermometer,  il  1^^ 
Thersites,  il  385  ;  iîl  139. 
Thesens,  iii.  89. 
Thessalians,  l  141  ;  il  81,  92. 
Tbetford,  iii.  107,  405,  519,  530. 
—  Claniacs,  iii  405. 
Theds,  il  78. 
Theivûis,  L  X37. 
Theret  (A.),  il  67  ;  iii  53. 
Thievery,  l  249. 
ThicTcs,  l  167. 
Thirlby  (The),  Bp.,  iii.  4x1. 
Tholoose,  l  164. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  l  xIt»  234  ;  n. 

37. 

(St.),li9i. 

Çffïïl),  Ixlvîii. 

Thora,  l  29a 

Thombacks,   l   333:   il   75;    iii 

^533-     .. 

Thorpe,  111.  108. 

Thraœ,  iii  248. 

Throats,  sore,  i.  304. 

Thnisbes,  l  293-4. 

Thuanus,  l  xvi,  38a  ;  iii  300. 

Thucydides,  l  14a,  168-9;  i^  S^i» 

336  ;  iii  45,  122. 
ThuDder,  i.  273,  298. 
Thtinderstorm  (Norwicb,  1665),  iii 

548* 
Thunni,  ii.  358. 
Thursford,  lii.  429. 
Thyme,  i.  307. 
Thymelaea,  l  246. 
Tiberius,  l  Ii,  266,  298;    iii.   1x8. 

137. 
Tibullus.  iu.  X35. 
Tides,  iii.  47. 
Tiffinies,  il  38^ 

Tiger,  i.  36  ;  i».  4'.  83.  '07.  370. 
Tip-is,  u.  365.,.. 
Tiies,  1.  221  ;  m.  XX4. 
Time,  iii  X38. 
Timon,  l  13. 

Timotheus  de  Insulis,  i.  155. 
Tin.  l  1^5,  a6i. 
Tinder,  1.  373,  37^ 
Tiresias.  il  34  ;  iii.  131. 
Tithymallus,  il  197. 
Titius,  l  310. 
Titus  (Emperor),  il  149^ 
Toad,  i.  26,  83,  335-6  ;  ii.   13.  29^ 
_4S.60.95. 
Toad-stone,  u.  13. 
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Toad-stoolS|  L  xlix,  83  ;  il  loa. 

Tobacco,  iii.  237. 

Tobias,  i.  189,  330. 

Tobit,  i.  197. 

Toledo,  il  305. 

ToU,  L  95. 

Tomineio,  ii.  355  ;  iii.  383, 54a 

TODgS,  i.  331. 

Tonumbeus,  ii.  354. 

Tooth  (Golden),  li.  138. 

Topaz,  i.  314,  385. 

Torpedo,  i.  334,  349  ;  ii.  74,  100. 

Tortoise,  ii.  14,  30  ;  iii.  76. 

(sea),  ii.  61, 

Tortoise-shell,  i.  3^. 

Tostatus,  i.  166  ;  iu  3X3. 

Touchstone,  i.  356. 

Tonchwood,  i.  374. 

Tournai,  iii.  iio. 

Townshend  (Sir  Horatio),  iii  9a 

Tragacantb,  i.  30^. 

Traian,  i.  173  ;  iii.  106,  iso. 

TttUlianus,  i.  171. 

Transmigration,  i.  x86. 

Trapezuntios  (Georgitts),  iii.  3a 

Tk^TcIlers,  i.  338. 

Tree  of  Knowledge,  i.  133-5,  i^- 

Tree  of  Life,  L  X36. 

Trees,  i.  361,  303. 

Tremellios,  l  315,  337  ;  ii.  9,  8.  45, 

157.  341.  flS4,  375,  347  ;  iii.  15. 

365. 
Trent.  i.  xx,  ^  ;  ii.  63. 

River,  in.  48. 

Triançle,  l  x63. 

Triarii,  iii.  161. 

Trïbes  of  Israël,  ii.  339*31. 

(lost),  ii.  149. 

Tribonianus,  iii.  436. 

Tribute  money,  iii.  387, 

Tricarina,  î.  158. 

Tricassus,  ii.  376. 

Triclinium,  i.  31X  ;  ii.  3x8. 

Trimley,  iii.  5x6. 

Trinity,  i.  193. 

Trinum  Magicum,  i.  i*f6, 

Trismegistus,  L  X38  ;  iii.  xx,  306, 

468,  483. 
Tnthemius,  i.  353. 
Tritons,  ii.  354. 
TriumTirates,  i.  xzvii. 
Troas,  iii.  336. 

Trogus  Pompeiufl,  L  X55  ;  ii.  32X. 
Trophaum^  0.  a. 
Tropics.  ii.  303. 
Trout,  iii.  537. 
Trowse,  iii.  401,  536. 


Troy,  i.  350;  fi.  339. 

Tubal,  ii.  334. 

Tubal-Cain,  iii  39a 

Tiilip.  ii.  368. 

Tulip-fly,  iii.  X74, 

Tulipists,  iii.  95. 

TuUia,  ii.  57. 

Tumbler,  li.  1S4. 

Tunis,  i.  378. 

Tunny,  ii.  X87. 

Turbot,  iii.  5^ 

Turbus  (William),  Bp,,  iii.  405. 

Turdus  HH  malum,  i.  394. 

Tdrkey.  iL  93.  397. 

Turkeys,  i.  330  ;  ii.  64. 

Turldsh  Hymn,  iii.  303. 

Turks,  i.  37,  40  ;  ii.  6,  280. 

Tumebus,  i.  330  ;  ii.  966. 

Turonensis.    See  Gregorius. 

Turpentine,  i.  90^,  909,  355. 

Turpentine-tree,  iii.  79,  341,  961. 

Turquoise,  i.  3x4. 

Tuscans,  i.  194. 

Tuscan  Sea,  1.  343. 

Twiligbt,  ii.  301. 

Twine  (Th.),  iii.  xx3,  335. 

Tyre,  iii.  330,  ^53. 

Tzetzes  (J.).  i.   X74,  950;  ii  X48. 

359. 
Typographers,  i.  xxxt.  39. 
Typograpby,  i.  330-x.  Stg  Printing. 

Ulfkxtbl,  iii.  X07. 

Ulmus,  iii  376. 

UlTSses,  i.  330,  336  ;  ii.  953,  379  ; 

iii.  xx3,  X3X,  133. 

bis  dog,  i.  343, 

Umbra,  ii.  3x8. 
Uncircumcised  fruit,  iiL  263. 
Unguentum  Armarium,  i.  353. 
Unguinus,  iii.  XX3. 
Un£uis  Odoratus,  iii.  995. 
Umcom,  i.   X65;  ii.  67,  73;    iiL 

953. 

hom,  i.  956  ;  il  66. 

(sea).  ii.  68. 

Universities,  i.  135,  X46, 151. 

Upsala,  i.  341. 

Upupa,  iii.  390. 

C/ranouo^s,  ii.  xi3, 

Urbin.    Sét  RaphaeL 

Urias  Bellanii,  ii.  xxx. 

Urinais,  i.  ly.  xo8. 

Urine,  i.  xx6,  309,  96x,  964,  984,- 

iL  X3. 
Ums,  iii.  430-7. 
Urn-burial,  iii.  97. 
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